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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


IN  an  age  advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment, that  species  of  curiosity  commences,  which  is 
busied  in  contemplating  the  progress  of  social  life,  in 
displaying  the  gradations  of  science,  and  in  tracing 
the  transitions  from  barbarism  to  civility. 

That  these  speculations  should  become  the  favourite 
pursuits,  and  the  fashionable  topics,  of  such  a  period, 
is  extremely  natural.  We  look  back  on  the  savage 
condition  of  our  ancestors  with  the  triumph  of  supe-  . 
riority ;  we  are  pleased  to  mark  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  been  raised  from  rudeness  to  elegance  :  and 
our  reflections  on  this  subject  are  accompanied  with  a 
conscious  pride,  arising  in  great  measure  from  a  tacit 
comparison  of  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
feeble  efforts  of  remote  ages,  and  our  present  improve- 
ments in  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  manners,  monuments,  cus- 
toDiS;  practices,  and  opinions  of  antiquity,  by  forming 
so  strong  a  contrast  with  those  of  our  own  times,  and 
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by  exhibiting  human  nature  and  hutnan  inventions  in 
new  lights,  in  unexpected  appearances,  and  in  various 
forms,  are  objects  which  forcibly  strike  a  feeling  ima- 
gination. 

Nor  does  this  spectacle  afford  nothing  more  than  a 
fruitless  gratification  to  the  fancy.  It  teaches  us  to 
set  a  just  estimation  on  our  own  acquisitions ;  and  en- 
courages us  to  cherish  that  cultivation,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  existence  and  the  exercise 
of  every  social  virtue. 

On  these  principles,  to  develope  the  dawnings  of 
genius,  and  to  pursue  the  progress  of  our  national 
poetry,  from  a  rude  origin  and  obscure  beginnings,  to 
its  perfection  in  a  polished  age,  must  prove  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  investigation.  But  a  history 
of  poetry,  for  another  reason,  yet  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, must  be  more  especially  productive  of  entertain- 
ment and  utility.  I  mean,  as  it  is  an  art,  whose  ob- 
ject 1$  human  society :  as  it  has  the  peculiar  merit,  in 
its  operations  on  that  object,  of  faithfully  recording  the 
features  of  the  times,  and  of  preserving  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  expressive  representations  of  manners: 
and,  because  the  first  monuments  of  ccmiposition  in 
every  nation  are  liiose  of  the  poet,  as  it  possesses  the 
additional  advantage  of  transmitting  to  posterity  ge- 
nuine delineations  of  life  in  its  simplest  stages.  Let 
me  add,  that  anecdotes  of  the  rudiments  of  a  favourite 
art  will  always  be  particulariy  pleasing.  The  more 
early  specimens  of  poetry  must  ever  amuse,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  pleasure  which  we  ceceire  from  its  AaMh 
ed  prQdttetk>Q3. 

Much  however  depepda  on  the  execution  of  such  a 
design  V  and  my  jeadera  we  to  decide  in  what  degree 
I  have  done  justice  to  so  specious  and  promising^  dis- 
qnisition*  Yet  a  few  more  words  will  not  he  perhaps 
improper,  in  vindicalion,  or  rather  in  expHmatmn,  of 
the  manner  in  which  my  work  has  been  ^  ccmducted; 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean,  nor  can  I  pretend,  to  apo- 
logiae  for  its  defects* 

I  have  chose  to  exhibit  the  history  o£  our  poetry  in 
a  chronological  series:  not  distributing  my  matter 
ialo  detached  articles,  of  periodical  divisionsi  or  of 
g»eral  heads*  Yet  I  have  not  always  adhered  so 
scnipttioiifily  to  the  regularity  of  aamals,  but  that  I  have 
oftes  deviajbed  into  incid^ital  digressions ;'  and  have 
sometimes  stopped  in  the  course  of  my  career,  for  the 
sake  of  recaf»itulation,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
scattered  notices  into  a  single  and  uniform  point  of 
riesw,  for  the  more  exact  inspection  of  a  topic  which 
required  a  separate  consideration,  or  fox  a  comparative 
survey  of  the  poetry  of  other  nations. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Mason,  with  that  UberaJiiy 

*  [Ritson  has  observed  that  "The  errare:  since  it  may  be  considered 

History  of  English  Poetry  stands  a^'One  of  the  highest  testimonies  to 

hi^  in  public  estimation ;  that  the  the  merits  of  Mr.  Warton*s  elabo« 

abject  is  equally  curious,  interest-  tate  and  multifarious  publication, 

ing  and  abstruse ;  and  that  he  should  that  Ritson  himsel f,  in  has  lynx-eyed  , 

have  experienced  satisfaction  in  find-  scrutiny,  has  detected  little  more 

ing  the  work  entirely  free  from  error. ^  than  what  a  liberal  and  candid  mind 

Obs.  p.  3.    Thi6  was  penned,  alas!  would  have  communicated  to  the 

widi  a  selfish  disregard  to  that  ur-  historian  as  a  mere  table  of  erraUu 

bane    moral  maxim   humanum   ett  — Park.] 
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which  ever  accompanies  true  genius,  gave  me  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  scheme  of  a  History  of 
English  Poetry,  in  which  our  poets  were  classed  under 
their  supposed  respective  schools.  The  late  lamented 
Mr.  Gray  had  also  projected  a  work  of  this  kind,  and 
translated  some  Runic  odes  for  its  illustration,  now 
published ;  but  soon  relinquishing  the  prosecution  of 
a  design,  which  would  have  detained  him  from  his 
own  noble  inventions,  he  most  obligingly  condescend- 
ed to  favour  me  with  the  substance  of  his  plan,  which 
Ifound  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Pope'*,  considerably  enlarged, 
extended,  and  improved. 

It  is  vanity  in  me  to  have  mentioned  these  commu- 
nications. But  I  am  apprehensive  my  vanity  will  justly 
be  thought  much  greater,  when  it  shall  appear,  that 
in  giving  the  history  of  English  poetry,  I  have  re- 
jected the  ideas  of  men  who  are  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments.  To  confess  the  real  truth,  upon  examina- 
tion and  experiment,  I  soon  discovered  their  mode  of 
treating  my  subject,  plausible  as  it  is,  and  brilliant  in 
theory,  to  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niencies,  and  productive  of  embarrassment  both  to  the 
reader  and  the  writer.     Like  other  ingenious  systems, 

^  [See  Pope's  plan  for  a  HistDcy  mistakes  in  the  classification  of  our 

of  English  Poetry,  with  anodier  English  poets  by  Pope;  and  Dr. 

formed  upon  it  by  Gray,  togedier  Warton  made  a  new  arrangement 

with  a  letter  to  Warton  in  the  Gent  of  them  into  four  different  classes 

Mag.  for  1783.    It  has  also  been  and  degrees,  because  he  thought  we 

InseHed  by  Mr.  Mant  and  Mr.  A.  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  dif^ 

Chalmers  in  their  Lives  of  Warton.  ference  between  a  man  of  wit,  a  man 

Mr.  Malone,  in  vol.  3.  of  Dryden*s  of  sense,  and  a  true  poet.    Ded.  to 

Pnm  Works,  pointed  out  Mveral  Essay  <»  Pope.— Park.] 
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it  sacrificed  much  useful  intelligence  to  the  observance 
of  arrangement ;  and  in  the  place  of  that  satisfaction 
which  results  from  a  clearness  and  a  fulness  of  infor- 
mation, seemed  only  to  substitute  the  merit  of  dispo- 
sition, and  the  praise  of  contrivance.  The  constraint 
imposed  by  a  mechanical  attention  to  this  distribu- 
tion, appeared  to  me  to  destroy  that  free  exertion  of  re- 
search with  which  such  a  history  ought  to  be  executed, 
and  not  easily  reconcileable  with  that  complication, 
variety,  and  extent  of  materials^  which  it  ought  to 
comprehend. 

The  method  I  have  pursued,  on  one  account  at  leas^ 
seems  preferable  to  all  others.  My  performance,  in 
its  present  form,  exhibits  without  transposition  the 
gradual  improvements  of  our  poetry,  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  it  uniformly  represents  the  progression  of  our 
language. 

Some  perhaps  will  be  of  opinion,  that  diese  annals 
ought  to  have  commenced  with  a  view  of  the  Saxon 
poetry.  But  besides  that  a  legitimate  illustration  of 
diat  jejune  and  intricate  subject^  would  have  almost 
doubled  my  labour,  that  the  Saxon  language  is  familiar 
only  to  a  few  learned  antiquaries,  that  our  Saxon 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  religious 
rhapsodies,  and  that  scarce  any  compositions  remain 
marked  with  the  native  images  of  that  people  in  their 
pagan  state  **,  every  reader  that  reflects  but  for  a  mo- 

«  [Thb  subject  has  since  been  very  which  the  antiquarian  reader  is  re- 
ablyaod  learnedly  illustrated  by  the  ferred. — Park.] 
pen  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  **  [To  evince  the  unhappy  ten- 
History  of   the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  dency  of  Ritson*s  criticisms  on  Mr. 
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meat  on  our  political  establishment  must  perceive,  that 
the  Saxon,  poetry  has  no  cpnnection  with  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  my  present  undertaking.  Before  the 
Norman  accession,  which  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment, we  were  an  unformed  and  an  unsettled  race. 
That  mighty  revolution  obliterated  almost  all  relation 
to  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  island ;  and  produced 
that  signal  change  in  our  policy,  constitution  and 
public  manners,  the  effects  of  which  have  reached 
modem  times.  The  beginning  of  these  annals  seems 
therefore  to  be  most  properly  dated  from  that  era,  when 
our  ncUional  character  began  to  dawn. 

It  was  recommended  to  me,  by  a  person  eminent  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  totally  to  exclude  from  these 
volumes  .any  mention  of  the  English  drama.  I  am 
vqry  sensible  that  a.  just -history  of  our  Stage  is  alone 
sufficient  to  form  an  entire  and  extensive  work ;  and 
th^,  argument,  which  is  by  no  means  precluded  by 
the  attempt  here  offered  to  the  public,  still  remains 
separately  to  be  disctissed^  at  large,  and  in  form.  But 
as  it  was  professedly  my  intention  to  comprise  every 

Wurton's    History,    tiie   following  what  a  **  picture  in  little "  does  it 

comment  upon  this  passage  may  exhibit  of. morhid  spleen!!  Indeed 

serve  as  a  sufficient  sample.    ''It  the  critic  seems  totally  to  misap- 

may  seem  (says  the  critic)  a  very  prehend  the  drifl  of  Mr.  Warton*s 

extraordinary  idea  in  a  Christian  reasoning:   who  only  infers   that 

minister  (and  who  is  not  only  the  when  the  Saxons  were  converted  to 

historian  of  poets  but  a  poet  him-  Christianity,  they  lost  all  the  wild 

self)  that  these  people  could  not  imageiy  of  their  old  superstitions ; 

have  a  poetical  genius,  because  they  and  composed  religious  rhapsodies 

were  not  pagans ;  and  that  religion  in  lieu  of  their  native  barbaric  songs* 

and  poetry  are  incompatible."   How  — See  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1782,  p.  5<28. 

pitiable  was  the  temper  which  die-  ' — ^Park.] 
tate^,  thb  forced    inference ;   an^ 
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qiecies  of  English  Poetry,:  this,  among  the  rest,  of 
couse  claimed  a  place  ia  these  annals,  and  necessarily 
fdl  into  my  general  design.     At  the  same  time,  as  Jn 
dus  situation  it  could  only  become  a  subordinate  ob- 
ject, it  was  impossible  I  should  examine  it  with  that 
critiGal  precision  and  particularity,  which  so  large,  so 
dffioufi,  and  so  important  an  ^article  of  bur  poetical 
titoatare  demands  and  deserves.    To  have  considered 
it  ID  it»  full  extent,  would  have  produced  the  unwieldy 
eicresGence  of  a  disproportionate  episode :  not  to  have 
coa^eied  it  at  all,  had  been  an  omission,  which  must 
d(^tract  froin  the  integrity  of  my  intended  plan.     I 
flatter  myself  however,  that  from  evidences  hitherto 
unexplored,  I  have  recovered  hints  which  may  facili- 
tate the  labours  of  those,  who  shall  hereafter  be  in- 
dined  to  investigate  the  antient  state  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibition in  this  country,  with  due  comprehension  and 
accuracy. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  the  citations  in 
the  first  volume  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  very 
prolix.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  most  of 
these  are  extracted  from  antient  manuscript  poems 
never  before  printed,  and  hitherto  but  little  known. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  illustrate  the  darker  and  more  di- 
stant periods  of  our  poetry,  without  producing  ample 
qiecimens.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  to  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  antiquarian,  for  enriching  the  stock  of 
our  early  literature  by  these  new  accessions :  and  I 
trust  I  shall  gratify  the  reader  of  taste,  in  having  so 
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fiequently  rescued  from  oblivion  the  rude  inventions 
and  irregular  beauties  of  the  heroic  tale,  or  the  romantic 
legend. 

The  design  of  the  Dissertations  is  to  prepare  the 
reader,  by  considering  apart,  in  a  connected  and  com- 
prehensive detail,  some  material  points  of  a  general 
and  preliminary  nature,  and  which  could  not  either 
with  equal  propriety  or  convenience  be  introduced,  at 
least  not  so  formally  discussed,  in  the  body  of  the  book ; 
to  establish  certain  fundamental  principles  to  which 
frequent  appeals  might  occasionally  be  made,  and  to 
clear  the  way  for  various  observations  arising  in  the 
course  of  my  future  inquiries. 
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The  **  History  of  English  Poetry  **  assumes  the  first  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  Warton's  prose  writings,  and,  to  use  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  <<  forms  the  most  solid  basis  of 
his  reputation,'*  Though  not  the  only  labour  of  his  life,  which 
embraces  the  study  of  early  English  poetry  and  antiquities,  it  is 
still  the  only  one  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the  ardour 
inspired  by  a  favourite  occupation,  or  in  which  the  nature  of 
his  subject  allowed  him  a  fair  and  appropriate  field  for  the 
display  of  his  genius,  his  erudition,  and  his  taste.  His  other 
productions  are  either  testimonials  of  what  he  felt  due  to  his 
rank  in  his  college,  or  the  amusements  in  which  an  active  mind 
indulges  when  relaxing  from  severer  pursuits ;  and  even  much 
of  his  poetry  contains  but  a  varied  disposition  of  the  same 
imagery  which  enlivens  the  pages  of  his  history.  In  this  his  most 
Tolominous  and  most  important  work,  he  found  a  subject  com- 
manding all  the  resources  of  his  richly  stored  and  fertile  mind ; 
a  task  which  had  excited  the  attention  of  two  distinguished 
poets  ^,  as  an  undertaking  not  unworthy  of  their  talents ;  where 
the  duties  were  arduous,  the  path  untrodden,  and  not  a  Uttle 
of  public  prejudice  to  subdue  against  the  worth  and  utility  of 

*  Tlw  remder  will  find  Pope's  plan  of  reasons  for  differing  from  his  predeces- 
hb  projected  faistorj,  enlarged  by  Gray,  sors  are  given  by  Warton  in  the  preface 
IB  Dr.  Mant*s  Life  of  Warton.     The    to  his  first  Tolume. 
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his  object'.  But  Warton  was  too  much  in  love  with  his  theme, 
and  too  confident  in  his  own  ability^  to  be  dismayed  by  diffi- 
culties which  industry  might  overcome,  or  opinions  having  no 
better  foundation  than  vulgar  belief  unsupported  by  knowledge; 
and  the  success  attendant  upon  the  publication  of  his  first  vo- 
lume, which  speedily  reached  a  second  edition',  encouraged 
him  to  persevere  in  his  course.  A  second  and  a  third  volume 
appeared  in  due  succession;  a  small  portion  of  the  fourth 
had  been  committed  to  the  press,  when  death  arrested  his 
hand,  just  as  he  was  entering  on  the  most  interesting  and  bril- 
liant period  of  our  poetic  annals — ^the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  comprehensive  plan  upon  which  Warton  had  com- 
menced this  work,  so  far  exceeded  his  expectations  of  its 
possible  extent,  that  though  the  original  design  was  to  have 
been  completed  in  two  volumes,  there  was  still  as  much  to 
do  as  had  been  accomplished,  when  his  labours  were  thus 
abruptly  terminated.  Of  this  plan  it  had  been  a  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  the  historian  was  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  strict 
letter  of  hb  subject,  a  chronological  account  of  poets  and 
their  writings,  with  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or  defects.  The 
range  of  inquiry  was  to  be  extended  fiirtber,  beyond  its  ob- 
vious or  perhaps  its  lawful  limits ;  and  the  History  of  English 
Poetry  to  be  made  a  channel  for  conveying  information  on  the 
state  of  maimers  and  customs  among  our  feudal  ancestry,  the 
literature  and  arts  of  England  and  occasionally  of  Europe  at 
large.  A  life  longer  than  Warton's  might  have  been  unequal 
to  the  execution  of  such  an  extensive  project;  and  there  will 
be  as  many  opinions  upon  the  necessity  of  thus  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  his  theme,  as  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
acquitted  himself  in  the  undertaking.  For  while  the  general 
reader  will  complain  of  tlie  frequent  callsf  upon  his  patience 

'  Pope's    sneers  against    '*  all  sudi        '  This  second  edition  is  not  a  mere 

reading  as  was  never  read,**  and  **  the  reprint  of  the  title-page ;  it  is  marked 

classics  of  an  a^  that  heard  of  none/*  by  seTeral  QrpographiiAl  errors  wliich  do 

were  still  fresh  m  public  recollection.  not  occur  in  the  first. 
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far  these  repeated  digressions,  the  scholar  will  regret,  that 
fakjocts  so  attnu^e  and  copious  in  themselves  are  only  pass- 
in^j  or  8uperficiaUy  treated  o£  Without  attempting  to 
er  dttiy  the  force  of  these  objections,  it  may  be  more  to 
fMnesent  purpose  to  inquire,  what  may  have  been  the  au- 
dMK^s  vi^ws  of  his  duty,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to 
be  acconryliabed*  In  ccmunon  w£th  every  one  else  who  has 
(Uy  canvassed  the  subject,  Warton  indisputably  felt  that  the 
poetiy  of  a  rude  and  earlier  age,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
on  only  command  a  share  of  later  attention  in  proportion  as 
klias  eserdfled  an  influence  over  the  times  producing  it,  or 
a  picture  of  the  institutions,  modes  of  thinking  or 
habitsof  the  society  fiir  which  it  was  written.  To  have 
qpedmens  of  these  productions  in  all  their  native  naked- 
woold  have  been  to  ensure  for  them  neglect  from  the 
aCndent,  and  misapprehension  from  the  more  zealous 
teininfanned  inquirer.  A  commentary  was  indispensably 
neeessary,  not  a  mere  gloss  upon  words,  but  things,  a  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  whatever  had  changed  its  character,  or 
gnma  obsolete  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  which,  as  it  unfolded 
to  die  reader's  view  the  forgott^i  customs  of  the  day,  assisted 
Um  to  live  and  feel  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  age.  For  such 
a  poipose  it  was  requisite  to  enter  largely  into  the  domestic 
jBd  ciTil  economy  of  our  ancestors,  their  public  ai)d  private 
the  entertainments  of  the  baronial  hall,  the  martial  ex- 
of  the  tournament,  the  alternate  solemnities  and  buf- 
faoneries  of  misdirected  devotion,  and  those  coarser  pastimes 
and  amusements,  which  relieve  the  toil  of  industry,  and  give 
a  zest  to  the  labours  of  the  humbler  classes.  The  spirit  and 
gdant  enterprize  of  chivalry  was  to  be  recorded  in  conjunc- 
tkm  with  the  juggler's  dexterity' and  the  necromancer's  art; 
the  avocations  of  the  cloister,  the  'mode-craft  of  the  feudal  lord, 
and  the  services  of  his  retainer,  were  each  to  receive  a  share 
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of  the  general  notice;  and  though  romance  and  minstrelqr 
might  be  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  ^e,  the  occok 
mysteries  of  alchemy  were  not  to  be  overlooked.    With  these 
were  to  be  ranged,  the  popular  superstitions  of  a  departed  pa» . 
gan  fidth,  and  the  legendary  marvels  of  a  new  religion;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  and  of  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  com^ 
munity ;  the  effects  produced  by  the  important  political  events  of 
five  centuries,  and  their  consequences  on  the  progress  of  civilian^ 
tion  and  national  literature.    In  addition  to  these  varied  topics^ 
Warton  considered  it  equally  imperative  upon  him  to  account 
for  the  striking  contrast  existing  between  the  poetry  of  the' 
ancient  and  modem  world;  and,  in  developing  what  he  ha» 
termed  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  to  discuss  the  causes 
which  embellished  or  corrupted  it,  and  to  explain  those  ano-- 
malies  which  appear  to  separate  it  both  firom  more  recent  com* 
positions  and  the  classic  remains  of  antiquity.    He  also  knew,^ 
that  though  poetry  be  not  the  child  of  learning,  it  is  modified 
in  every  age  by  the  current  knowledge  of  the  country,  and^ 
that  as  an  imitative  art,  it  is  always  either  borrowing  fi^m. 
the  imagery  of  existing  models,  or  wrestling  with  the  excel* 
lencies  which  distinguish  them.    It  was  therefore  not  only  ne- 
cessary to  investigate  the  degree  of  classic  lore  which  still  dif- 
fused its  light  amid  the  gloom  of  the  earlier  ages  of  barbarism, 
but. to  show  the  disguises  and  corruptions  under  ndiich  a  still 
greater  portion  had  recommended  itself  to  popular  notice,  and 
courted  attention  as  the  memorials  of  ancient  and  occasionally 
of  national  enterprize.     But  the  middle  age  had  also  produced . 
a  learning  of  its  own,  and  the  scholar  and  the  poet  were  so . 
frequently  united  in  the  same  personage,  that  in  this  ill-assorted 
match  of  science  <^  wedded  to  immortal  verse,"  the  muse  was 
oflen  made  the  mere  domestic  drudge  of  her  abstruse  and  eru- . 
dite  consort     Of  this  once  highly-valued  knowledge,  so  little 
has  descended  to  our  own  times,  that  the  modern  reader,  with- . 
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a  guide  to  instruct  him  in  his  progress^  feels  like  the  tra- 
hehrB  the  wall$  of  Persepolis,  who  gazes  on  the  inscrip- 
of  a  powerfiil  but  extinguished  race,  without  a  key  to  the 
f^iTFi^i*r  recording  their  deeds.     Above  all,  it  was  of  impor- 
tnoe  to  notioe  the  successive  acquisitions,  in  the  shape  of  trans- 
ktiao  or  imitation,  from  the  more  polished  productions  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  to  mark  the  dawn  of  thatsera,  which, 
bj  directang  the  human  mind  to  the  study  of  classical  anti- 
tfitj^  was  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  science  and  literature,  and 
hj  the  changes  it  introduced  to  effect  a  total  revolution  in  the 
kvs  which  had  previously  governed  them.  This  is  clearly  the 
onfiiie  of  what  Warton  proposed  to  himself  as  his  duty : — of 
dke  mode  in  which  this  design  has  been  fulfilled  it  must  be  left 
to  others  to  determine.    But  let  it  not  be  hastily  inferred,  that 
libtm  he  has  been  excursive  upon  some  collateral  topic,  he  has 
coDteqaently  given  it  an  importance  disproportionate  to  its 
ml  bearing  on  his  subject;  or  that  the  languor  produced  upon 
the  reader's  mind  in  certain  periods  of  these  annals,  is  exclu- 
utdj  the  author's  fault    The  results  attendant  upon  literary, 
as  well  as  moral  or  political  changes,  are  not  always  distin- 
gnished  by  that  manifest  equality  to  their  exciting  cause,  which 
strikes  the  sense  on  a  first  recital;  and  the  poetry  of  so  many  ' 
centuries,  like  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  the  constitution  of 
die  seasons,  must  necessarily  exhibit  the  same  fitfiil  vicissi- 
tudes of  character,  the  same  alternations  of  fertility  and  un- 
productiveness.    Of  the  materials  transmitted  to  his  hands, 
blether  marked  by  excellence,  or  proverbial  for  insipidity,  it 
is  still  the  historian's  duty  to  record  their  existence;  and  though 
many  of  these  may  contain  no  single  ray  of  genius  to  redeem 
their  numerous  absurdities,  they  yet  may  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  ruling  tastes  or 
customs  of  their  age.     The  most  popular  poetry  of  its  day  is 
well  known  not  always  to  be  the  most  meritorious,  however 
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safely  we  may  trust  to  the  equity  of  time  for  rqiiurii^  this  in- 
justice.  The  <Hily  questicm  therefore  will  be,  as  to  die  degree 
in  which  such  compositions  ought  to  be  communicated.  In 
the  earlier  periods,  where  any  memorials  are  exoeedin^y 
scanty,  and  those  generaDy  varying  in  their  prevailing  cha- 
racter, a  greater  latitude  will  be  granted  than  in  those  wh^e 
the  inventi<m  of  printing  equally  contributed  to  multiply  the 
materials,  and  render  the  docum^its  iimh^  generally  acoessir 
Ue.  Of  Warton's  oonfflderadon  in  this  respect,  it  mil  be  suf- 
ficient to  remari^  diat  in  die  sixteendi  century  (whoi  every 
man  seems  to  have  been  visited  with  a  call  to  court  the  muse, 
and  had  an  opportxnnty  of  giving  publicity  to  his  concepdons,) 
he  has  firequendy  con^gned  a  herdof  spiridess  verifiers  to  die 
^narrow  durance**  of  a  note.  There  is  anodier  point  upon 
which  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  rescue  his  fiune  at  die  bar  of 
outraged  criticism :  but  as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  crime  of 
malice  prqpense,  rather  than  inadvertency,  his  name  must  be 
'kfttosancdfythedeed.  The  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  subject  is  a  chatge  which  has  been  repeated  both  by 
friends  and  foes.  A  part  of  this  Warton  seems  to  have  inten- 
tiooally  adopted*  In  a  letter  to  Gray,  tradng  die  outline  of 
his  forthcoming  history,  he  specifically  states,  *^  I  should  have 
said  before,  that  although  I  fHOceed  chrondogically,  yet  I  (rflen 
stand  still  to  give  some  general  view,  as  perhi^  of  aparticu- 
Utr  species  of  poeiryj  &&,  and  even  to  anticipate  sometimes  for 
this  purpose.  These  views  often  form  cme  section;  yet  are 
interwoven  into  the  tenor  d  the  work  without  interrupting 
my  historical  series^"  He  possibly  thought,  that  as  it  is  of 
the  essenc^e  of  romantic  poetry  ^toddightin  an  intimate  com - 
min^iiig  of  extremes,  in  the  blending  and  contrasting  of  the 
most  opposing  dementsV'  it  was  equally  so  of  its  historian  to 

*  See  CluJiiier&*6  Biog.Dkt.  art.Wai-        ^  Schlcgel  on   Dnmalk  Iilcntiirc» 
ton.  TuL  iiL  p.  14. 
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deriate  from  established  rules,  and  may  have  been  so  smitten 
widi  his  antient  masters,  as  to  conceive  some  of  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics  not  unworthy  of  occasional  imitation. 
Bat  when  it  is  said  that  his  materials  are  ill  digested,  that  we 
finequently  called  upon  in  a  later  century,  to  travel  back  to 
preceding,  thiat  we  are  then  treated  with  specimens  which 
to  have  found  a  place  in  an  earlier  chapter^,  the  zeal  of 
criticisin  is  made  to  exceed  the  Umits  either  of  justice  or  can- 
door.  It  is  wholly  overlooked^  that  Warton  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  the  extensive  region  through  which  he  journeyed* 
sod  into  which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely 
penetrated.  Beyond  his  own  persevering  industry,  he  had 
littie  to  assist  his  researches;  his  materials  lay  widely  scattered, 
aid  not  always  very  accessible ;  new  matter  was  constantly 
adsin^  as  chance  or  the  spirit  of  inquiry  evolved  the  contents 
of  our  public  libraries'',  and  he  had  the  double  duty  to  per- 
fisnn  of  discovering  his  subject,  and  writing  its  history. 

But  these  objections,  whether  founded  in  error,  or  justified 
bj  hctSy  have  all  been  urged  with  temper,  and  are  distinguished 
by.  that  consideration  for  Warton's  personal  character,  which 
eray  gentleman  is  entitled  to,  and  every  liberal  scholar  prides 
himself  upon  observing.  In  those  now  to  be  noticed,  a  widely 
Afferent  spirit  was  manifested ;  and  one  so  opposite  to  every 
principle  oi  decent  or  manly  feeling,  that  it  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  contempt  which  Warton  in  the  proud  qpnviction 
own  honour  and  integrity  bestowed  upon  it,  were  it  not 


*  8«e  Monthly  Review  for  1 793.^Dr.  is  well  khown,  that  they  were  acdden- 
Mam,  who  has  refuted  some  of  these  t^ly  discovered  by  Mr.  lyrwhitt,  while 
charges,  states  them  to  have  been  copied  engaged  in  searching  for  MS&  of 
(without  acknowledgement)  by  Dr.  Chaucer.  A  similar  accident  led  to  the 
AodersoDy  in  his  Life  of  Warton.  May  discovery  of  the  alliterative  romance  on 
we  net  latber  infer,  that  Dr.  Anderson  the  adventures  of  Sir  Gawain,  quoted 
Mt  no  obligation  to  acknowledge  a  voL  L  p.  186,  by  the  writer  of  tfab  note; 
qnocaiion  mm  hfmself  ?  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 

*  The  poems  of  Minot  could  only  lieve,  must  have  passed  through  the 
have  been  known  to  Warton  by  report,  hands  of  Mr.  Ritson. 

vhen  he  published  bis  first  volume.     It 

VOL.  I.  b 
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interwoven  with  matter  requiring  attention  on  other  occDuiits, 
of  which  occasional  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  which  must  again  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  reader  ol  early  English  poetry  will  be  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive, that  tlie  objections  and  conduct  here  spoken  of,  are 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Ritson.  To  be  zealous  in  detecting  error, 
exposing  folly,  or  checking  the  presumptuous  arrogance  of 
any  literary  despot,  is  an  obligation  which  the  commonwealth 
of  learning  imposes  upon  all  her  sons.  Tlie  tone  of  the  re- 
proof^ and  the  character  of  the  offence,  arc  all  that  will  be 
demanded  of  the  ministrant  in  his  office ;  and  so  great  is  the 
latitude  allowed,  that  he  who  will  condescend  "  to  break  a 
butterfly  upon  a  wheel,"  iecundiim  artem,  runs  no  greater  risk, 
dian  a  gentle  censure  for  the  eccentricity  of  his  taste ;  and 
even  acrimony,  where  great  provocation  has  been  given,  may 
pass  for  just  and  honest  indignation.  But  Mr.  Ritson,  in 
the  execution  of  his  censorial  duty,  indulged  in  a  vein  of  low 
scurrility  and  gross  personalities,  wholly  without  example 
since  the  days  of  Curll.  He  not  only  combated  Warton's 
opinions,  and  corrected  his  errors,  questioned  his  scholarship, 
and  denied  his  ability ;  but  impugneil  his  veracity,  attacked  his 
morality,  and  openly  accused  him  of  all  those  mean  and  de- 
spicable arts,  by  which  a  needy  scribbler  attempts  (o  rifle  the 
public  purse.  There  would  have  been  little  in  this  beyond 
the  common  operation  of  a  nine  days  wonder,  and  llie  ferment 
of  ttie  hour  which  every  deviation  from  established  practice  is 
sure  to  excil£,  had  tlie  charges  been  limited  to  a  single  pub- 
lication. But  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  both  while  the  ob- 
ject of  them  was  living,  and  after  his  decease,  they  were  re- 
peated in  every  variety  of  form,  always  from  the  same  amiable 
motives,  thougli  occasionally  in  a  subdued  style  of  animosity. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  course,  was  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Ritson  as  the  critical  lord  paramount  in  the  realms  of 
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rammnoe  and  minstreky ;  his  fiat  became  the  ruling  law,  and 
DO  andarious  hand  was  to  raise  the  veil  which  covered  the  in- 
finnitifg  of  the  suzendn.    For  though  he  has  magnified  those 
fcoud  errors^  which,  as  the  human  mind  is  constituted,  are 
afanost  inseparable  firom  such  an  undertaking  as  Warton's,  into 
flftnces  which  only  meet  their  parallel  in  the  criminal  nomen- 
dttnre  of  the  country-into  fraud,  imposture  and  foi^ry- 
jet  his  own  labours  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  his 
^Ancient  Songs,''  and  ^^ Metrical  Romances,"  though  scarcely 
fgntlling  a  tithe  of  the  <^  History  of  English  Poetry,"  are 
■irked  by  the  same  kinds  of  inaccuracy  as  those  he  has  so 
comely  branded.    Indeed  on  such  a  subject  it  would  have  been 
it  Biarvellous  as  unaccoimtable,  if  they  had  not: — but  this  is 
fimgn  to  our  purpose.     It  will  rather  be  asked,  whether  the 
Usunian  of  English  poetry  may  not  have  provoked  this  treat- 
nent  by  his  own  intemperance  of  rebuke,  or  want  of  charity 
towards  others ;  and  whether  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Ritson's 
iii£gnatioQy  and  the  virulence  of  his  invective,  may  not  have 
had  a  more  commensurate  motive,  than  the  misquotation  of  a 
dite^  a  name  or  a  text,  or  the  fallacy  of  a  mere  speculative 
opinion.     With  the  exception  of  one  misdemeanour  hereafter 
to  be  menticmed, — a  sin  in  itself  of  pardonable  levity,  if  it  must 
be  so  stigmatized, — Warton's  conduct  towards  his  fellow* 
hbomrers  in  the  mine  of  antiquarian  research,  was  distinguished 
by  a  tone  of  courtesy  and  complimentary  address,  which  the 
tfemer  principles  of  the  present  day  have  rejected  as  border- 
ing too  closely  upon  adulation.     Of  this  therefore  as  a  general 
charge  he  must  be  acquitted,  and  equally  so  of  any  intention 
to  wound  the  feelings  or  undermine  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
RitsoD,  as  that  gendeman's  first  publication  connected  with 
tulj  Vr^gMnh  literature^  was  his  ^^  Observations"  on  WartCHi's 

'  A  CoDcctioo  of  Garlands  (which    licadon,  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  t|io 
be  referred  to)  may  bear  an    limits  of  a  country  toirn.     The  **  Ob- 
But  thbwas  a  local  pub-    servations*'  produced  a  controrersy  in 
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history^.  The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  persecution  must 
hence  be  sought  for  in  other  directions.  Among  these  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  the  sullen  rancour  of  a  jealous  and  selt 
appointed  rival,  the  workings  of  an  inferior  mind,  aiming  at 
notoriety  by  an  insolent  triumph  over  talents,  which  it  at  once 
envies  and  despairs  of  equalling.  The  <<  taste  and  el^ance  " 
with  which  Warton  had  embellished  his  narrative,  became  a 
source  of  chagrin  to  a  man  who  sought  distinction  by  a  style 

the  Gentleman's  Magaxine  for  1782-83.  these  had  been  already  corrected  by 
The  first  letter  on  the  subject,  signed  Warton  in  the  Emendations  appended 
Veraz,  was  in  all  probability  written  by  to  the  second  Tolume,— a  drcumstance. 
Warton.  (See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols  which  Mr.  Ritaon  either  knew,  or  ought 
of  the  same  date,  inclosing  a  oommu-  to  have  known,  as  he  careftilly  pidced  ms 
nication  to  that  Miscellany,  and  re-  way  through  this  additional  matter,  for 
questing  a  concealment  of  the  writer's  the  purpose  of  supplying  twocorrections, 
name.)  Those  sisned  A.  S.  were  by  one  of  which  he  afterwards  recalled, 
the  late  Mr.  Russell  of  Sydney  College,  and  in  furnishing  the  other  committed 
Hie  letter  signed  Vindez  contains  in-  an  error  equally  great  with  that  he 
temal  evidence  of  Mr.  Ritson's  hand,  amended.  A  second  comprises  the 
who  may  also  have  drawn  up  the  epitome  very  <  <  egregious  blunder  * '  of  callinff  • 
of  his  pamphlet  (1783,  p.  281).  But  piece  of  p<3itical  rhyme  a  « ballad,'* 
who  was  Castigator?  (1782,  p.  571).  when  it  is  not  written  in  "your  ballad- 
Was  it  the  same  worthy  personage  of  metre."  In  a  third,  Warton  has  cfaoaen 
whom  hb  friend  records  the  following  to  make  a  direct  inference,  where^  the 
creditable  tiansaction  ?  "  This  vm^ro-  affair  admits  neither  of  absolute  i»foo^ 
hUitamus  qriscojms  [the  bishop  of  Dro-  nor  disproof.  And  a  fourth  offers  an 
more],  upon  a  different  occasion,  gave  opinion,  but  a  mere  and  guarded  opi- 
Mister  S^eevens  a  transcript  from  the  mon,  as  to  the  age  of  a  poem,  in  which 
above  [folio]  MS.,  of  the  vulgar  ballad  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  waa 
of  Oid  Simon  the  Kingy  with  a  strict  in-  correct.  TSee  Mr.  Park's  note,  V(^  ii, 
junction  not  to  show  it  to  this  editour  p.  512.  a.)  In  seven  examples,  it  maj 
[Mr.  Ritson],  whi^  however  he  tmrne-  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Ritson  has  con- 
dicUdy  brought  kif^"  Yet  these  were  victed  the  historian  of  <<  ignorance ;" 
honourable  men  \  though  two  of  these  refer  to  mattem 
*  In  this  extraordinary  pamphlet,  that  are  raAer  probable  than  certain : 
Mr.  Ritson  made  thirty'eight  remarks  but  in  four  of  the  remaining  five,  he 
upon  the  multifarious  matter  contained  has  offered  objections  or  eorrecdons  on, 
in  Warton's  first  volume  (extending  to  sul^jects,  where*  the  charees  of  error 
p.  304,  voL  ii.  of  the  present  edition),  only  rebound  upon  himsdtfl  Hie  M-^ 
Nine  of  these  consist  of  those  persona-  teenth  refers  to  a  subject  where  War- 
lities  already  spoken  of,  or  are  mere  ob-  ton  candidly  acknowledges  his  in^bilitj 
JQCtions  to  tlie  conduct  and  order  of  the  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity.  Thua, 
work.  Thirteen  are  devoted  to  glos-  with  the  exception  of  the  glossarial  in- 
sarial  corrections,  among  which  are  the  accuracies,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
camlld  8i)ccimcn  recorded  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  heraaficr,  Mr.  Ritaon  can  only  be  ad- 
note  ^  and  two  literal  interpretations,  mitted  to  have^  corrected  seven  mia- 
Instcftd  of  two  very  appropriate  para-  takes,  or  more  rigidly  speaking  Jfaw,  in 
ptirawR.  The  rwnaining  fifteen,  or  a  4to  volume  of  468  pages,  and  in  the 
ralhrr  ihc  niibjtHns  ihcy  refer  to,  it  may  execution  of  which  he  has  himself  be- 
\w  woitli   whilo  to  nnnlvse      One  of  come  chargeable  witb/owr. 
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of  ortbography,  resembling  any  thing  biit  the  language  of  his 
Mtive  country;  and  hence  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  these 
graoefiil  advantajges  are  complimented,  while  they  are  care- 
bBj  contrasted  with  the  historian's  ^^  habitual  bluhdersi'' 
Warton*s  learning  was  also  of  no  common  order ;  and  his 
reMiing  cyf  that  extensive  kind  which  enabled  him  to  illustrate 
kis  theme  from  the  varied  circle  of  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture ;  and  here  again  it  became  matter  of  exultation  to  discover, 
thai  his  knowledge  of  Italian  had  once  been  but  limited,  or  to 
hint  that  his  acquaintance  with  Hickes's  Thesaurus  had  been 
by  a  translation  of  <^  Wotton's  C!onspectus."  But  in  the 
of  his  heart,  Wartbn  had  smiled  at  the  solemn  dullness 
of  Heamey  the  idol  oif  Mr.  Ritson's  affections ;  he  had  des- 
csDlied  on  the  laboured  triflings  of  this  diligent  antiquary  in  a 
st^  of  successful  yet  playful  irony,  and  chose  to  entertain 
BO  Very  exalted  opinion  of  the  patient  drudgery  by  which 
^Thomas  "  was  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity.  This  was 
an  unpardonable  offence,  and  little  short  of  a  declaration  of 
hostilities  by  anticipation.  For  though  genius  will  approve 
tie  well-directed  satire  which  exposes  its  own  peculiar  foibles, 
while  pourtraying  the  follies  of  a  contemporary,  yet  moody 
mediocrity  never  forgives  the  bolt  which,  aimed  at  another's 
eccentricities,  inadvertently  grazes  its  own  inviolable  person. 
In  additi<Hi,  the  historian  of  English  poetry  was  a  Christian, 
a  dinrchman,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  his  college ;  all 
and  either  of  them  sufficient  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  a 
whose  creed  was  confined  to  a  rigid  abstinence  from 
fixxl ;  with  whom  a  clergyman  was  but  another  name 
for  a  "  lazy,  stinking  and  ignorant  monk ;"  and  who  seems 
never  to  have  been  better  pleased,  than  when  retailing  the 
coarse  and  pointless  ribaldry  of  the  fifteenth  century,  against 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  an  University.  To  this  lull  niea- 
>ure  of  indiscretion,  Warton  had  superadded  a  warm  admira- 
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lion  of  the  powers  and  learning  of  Warburton ;  and  had  even 
adopted,  and  considerably  amplified,  the  fanciful  theory  of  this 
eminent  prelate  on  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction.  This  again 
was  siding  with  the  enemy*  The  bish<^  of  Gloucester  had 
conducted  a  merciless  persecution  against  a  sect  of  which 
Mr.  Ritson  made  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  himself  a  fol- 
lower, the  ^^  Epicureorum  fitctio,  aequo  semper  errore  a  vero 
devia  et  ilia  existimans  ridenda  quae  nesciat  V'  and  unhappily 
fi>r  his  fame  and  the  cause  he  advocated,  in  the  possessicm  of 
'  a  giant's  strength  had  too  firequently  exercised  it  with  the 
cruelty  of  a  giant.  The  tyranny  of  the  master  was  therefore 
to  be  avenged  on  the  head  of  his  otherwise  too  guilty  pupil ; 
and  the  double  end  to  be  gained,  of  inflicting  an  insidious 
wound  upon  a  foe  too  powerful  to  be  encoimtered  in  the  open 
field",  and  crushing  an  unresisting  and  applauded  rivaL  But 
enough  of  this  revolting  subject,  of  which  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  an  amiable,  unofl^ding  and  el^ant  scholar  required 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken,  and  which  no  language  can 
be  too  strong  to  mark  with  deserved^reprobation. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  those  objections  of  Mr.  Ritson,  which 
embrace  the  literary  defects  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry. 

Tliere  can  be  no  intention  of  dragging  the  reader  through 
the  minute  and  tedious  details,  with  which  this  branch  of  the 
controversy  is  burthened.  Wherever  the  better  information  of 


»  Macrobius  Sons.  Sapionisi  in  init.  tiidtiieRmiiidTable."ni.p.46.«llie 

"  It  13  ludicroui  in  die  extreme  to  poets  of  Frownee  borrowed  their  art 

dbmrf  m  man  of  Mr.  RiiMm's  attain-  fhmi  the  French  or  Nonaana."  n».p»d0. 

mentsy  stating  Warlmrton*s   '^distin-  <<  There  is  but  one  single  romance  exist- 

gidshing  charmcteristic*'  to  be  *'a  want  ing  that  can  be  attributed  to  a  trouhn^ 

of  knowledge.'*    ILe  «  habitual  men-  dour,**  p.  51.  **  Before  the  first  crusade, 

dadty  **  oc  the  same  learned  prdate  or  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  it* 

finds  its  parallely  If  mere  crron  of  opl^  tiliere  was  not  one  single  romance  oa 

nion  must  receiTe  this  bland  distinction,  the    achierements  of   Arthur   or   his 

in  soch  hastj  assertions  as  the  follow-  knights.**  lb.  p.  53.    To  enumerate  all 

ing :  **  The  real  chamon  de  BoUmd  was  the  unfounded  assertions  contained  in 

unquestionably  a  metrical  romance  of  the    section     immediately    following^ 

great  lengdi.*    Introd.  to  Met  Rom.  <<the  Saxon  and  English  language 

p.  37.  **  Tne  Armoricans  never  possessed  would  be  to  write  a  small  treatise, 
a  sin^e  sbry  on  the  suliject  of  Artfiur 
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Mr.  Ritson  has  been  available^  (at  least  in  all  cases  where  his 
ifMonmg  has  produced  conviction  on  the  editor^s  mind,)  his 
oonectMHis  will  be  found  submitted  in  their  appropriate  places. 
But  as  the  more  important  of  these  were  directed  against  opi- 
iuoi»  mth^  than  facts,  and  ccmsequently,  whether  correct  or 
wmdmhwhl^  could  not  always  be  inserted  or  omibated  in 
dbe  body  of  the  work,  without  deranging  Warton's  text  or 
craso^  too  frequent  rq)etitions,  thqr  have  been  reserved  for 
OGOsiderBtion  here,  and  may  be  classed  under  the  general 
of  :---objections  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Fiction,  the  credibility  of  Greoffirey  of  Monmouth's 
InrtDry,  the  character  ci  Warton's  specimens,  and  his  glos- 
flonl  illustrations  cMfthem^ 

If  the  olgect  of  this  examination  were  a  mere  defence  of 
Walton's  opinions,  by  exposing  the  false  positions  assumed 
by  his  adversary,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  Mr. 
Ritaon's  sweeping  assertions  with  regard  to  the  general  rela^ 
tions  between  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  their  conquered  sub- 
jects, or  even  their  Christian  foes,  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
bets.  The  inferences  he  has  drawn  would  consequentiy  fall 
of  diemselves;  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  discoveries  of 
our  oiwn  times  have  sufficientiy  proved  the  possibility  of  this 
decried  system  being  upheld,  if  the  general  principle  it  as- 
sumes, and  which  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Ritson  to  the  pro- 
gress erf*  Romance  in  England,  Italy  and  Germany,  were 
otherwise  allowable.  The  nmiance  of  Antar  might  be  offered 
as  a  sufficient  type  for  all  subsequent  tales  of  chivalry ;  and 
the  story  of  the  Sid  Batallah  adduced  as  a  proof,  that  the 
Spaniards  could  endow  a  national  hero  with  a  titie  borrowed 
from  tiie  fiivourite  champion  of  their  foes  ^.  But  this  would  be 
creating  a  phantom  for  the  purpose  of  foiling  an  over-zealous 

"  Of  course  this  is  only  stated  hypo-  Moor  would  have  used  the  same  address, 

tfaedcaUy.     The  reason  assigned  in  the  Sid,  Master,  to  his  Spanish  lie^  lord. 

Chronicle  for  the  appellation,  is  indis-  The  Arabian  romance  is  noticed  by 

potaMj  a  fiiUe;  since  every  tributary  Warton,  Diss.  i.  p.  xiv. ;  and  Mr.  von 
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adversary.  The  ends  of  truth  will  be  better  advanced  by 
examining  the  causes  which  led  to  Warton's  adqption  of  this 
dazzling  theory,  and  an  estimate  of  its  iq>plication  to  the  sub- 
ject it  was  intended  to  develc^. 

The  light  sketch  given  by  Warburton  of  the  origin  of  ro- 
mance in  Spain,  traced  the  whole  stream  of  chivalrous  fiction 
to  two  sources, — ^the  chronicle  of  the  Pseudo-Turpin  relative  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  and  the  British  history  of  Geofirey 
of  Monmouth.    In  this  system  there  were  many  points  totally 
irreconcileable  with  the  state. of  the  subject,  both  beiiM*e  and 
after  the  periods  at  which  these  productions  obtained  a.cir- 
culation;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  account  for, what 
might  be  termed,  the  anticipations  of  their  narratives,  and 
even  their  omissions,  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  prolific  foun- 
tain-head.    A  large  portion  of  the  marvellous  imagery  con- 
tained in  the  early  poetry  of  Europe,  was  found  to  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  creations  of  Oriental  genius.     To  account 
for  this,  by  a  direct  communication  between  the  East  and  West, 
was  the  problem  that  Warton  proposed  to  solve ;  and  as  the 
aera  of  the  first  crusade  was  too  recent  to  meet  the  difficulties 
already  alluded  to,  and  Warburton  had  been  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  first  romances  were  of  Spanish  origin,  the  subject 
seemed  to  connect  itself  in  a  very  natural  order  with  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  that  country.  A  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  literature  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages 
has  fully  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption,  which  could 
only  have  been  entertained  in  the  infiuicy  of  the  study.     But 
that  such  an  hypothesis  should  have  been  conceived  in  this 
stage  of  the  subject,  will  be  no  impeachment  of  Warton's  ge- 
neral judgement,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  his  contemporary 

Hammer  has  recently  borne  evidence  to  Oetmen  romances  on  the  story  of  the 

its  great  popularity  among  the  Saracens.  Saint  Graal  (to  be  noticed  hcrcafler)  are 

The  Moorish  Sid  died  in  the  campaign  derived  from  an  Arabic  source,  through 

against  Constantinople,  anno  7.18.    See  the  medium  of  the  Provencal. 
Juhrhiichcrcler  Littcratur,  No.  H.  TIic 
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Dr.  Percy  had  adopted  a  system:equally  exclusive;  and  that 
Dr.  Lejdeoy  at  a  later  period,  advocated  a  third  upon  the 
contracted  prindqfdes.    The  analogous  conduct  of  such 
though  not  wholly  exculpatory,  is  at  least  a  proof  that 
the  causes  for  this  procedure  rested  on  no  slight  foundation. 
Time  is  however  one  leading  error  in  Warton's  Dissertation, 
a  error  it  only  shares  in  common  with  the  theories  opposed 
to  k^  arising  finom  too  confined  a  view  of  the  natural  limits  of 
1b  sidiject,  and  too  general  an  application  of  the  system  in 
deUiL     The  consequence  has  been  an  unavoidable  confusion 
[aimwn  the  essence  and  the  costume  of  romantic  fiction,  and 
the  exdusive  appn^riation  of  the  common  property  of  man^ 
kiwi  to  a  particular  age  and  people.    Indeed,  the  learned  pro- 
jectors of  these  several  systems  no  sooner  begin  to  disclose  the 
details  of  their  schemes,  than  we  instantly  recognise  the  ele- 
ments of  national  fable  in  every  country  of  whose  literature  we 
possess  a  knowledge ;  and  notwithstanding  the  professed  in- 
lentioD  of  conducting  an  examination  into  the  origin  of  ro- 
mantic fiction,  their  disquisitions  silently  merge  into  the  origin 
of  fiction  in  general.     To  such  an  inquiry  it  is  evident  there 
cui  be  no  chronological  limits.     The  fictions  of  one  perioii, 
with  some  modification^  are  found  to  have  had  an  existence 
io  that  immediately  preceding ;  and  the  further  we  pursue  tlie 
invesrigation,  the  more  we  become  convinced  of  a  regular  trans- 
through  the  succession  of  time,  or  that  many  seeming 
and  imitations  are  sprung  from  common  organic 
till  at  lengtli  the  question  escapes  us  as  a  matter  of  his- 
totical  research,  and  resolves  itself  into  one  purely  psycho- 
It  is  even  difficult  to  conceive  any  period  of  human 
where  the  disposition  to  indulge  in  these  illusions 
of  fkncy  has  not  been  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  mind.  Tlie 
infimcy  of  society,  as  tlie  first  in  the  order  of  time,  also  affords 
some  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
this  fiiculty.     In  such  a  state,  the  secret  and  invisible  bands 
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which  connect  the  human  race  with  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation,  are  either  felt  more  forcibly  than  in  an  age  of  con- 
ventional refinement,  or  are  more  frequently  presented  to  the 
imagination.  Man  r^;ards  himself  then  but  as  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  as  the  associate 
and  fellow  of  all  that  exists  around  him,  rather  than  as  a  se- 
parate being  of  a  distinct  and  superior  order.  His  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  lifeless  or  breathing  objects  of  his  daily  inter- 
course, not  merely  as  they  contribute  to  his  numerous  wants 
and  pleasures,  but  as  they  exhibit  any  affinity  or  more  remote 
analogy  with  the  mysterious  properties  of  his  being.  Subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  life  and  death,  of  procreation  and  decay, 
or  partially  endowed  with  the  same  passions,  sympathies  and 
propensities,  the  speechless  companion  of  his  toil  and  amuse- 
ment, the  forest  in  which  he  resides,  or  the  plant  which  flou- 
rishes beneath  his  care,  are  to  him  but  varied  types  of  his  own 
intricate  organization.  In  the  exterior  form  of  these,  the  faith- 
fid  record  of  his  senses  forbids  any  material  change ;  but  the  in- 
ternal structure,  which  is  wholly  removed  tram  the  view,  may  be 
fashioned  and  constituted  at  pleasure.  The  qualities  which  this 
is  to  assume,  need  only  be  defined  by  the  measure  of  the  will, 
and  hence  we  see  that,  not  content  with  granting  to  each  sepa- 
rate class  a  mere  generic  vitality  suitable  to  itsidnd,  he  bestows 
on  all  the  same  mingled  frame  of  matter  and  mind,  which  gives 
the  chief  value  to  his  own  existence.  Nor  is  this  playfid  exer- 
cise of  the  inventive  feculties  confined  to  the  sentient  objects 
of  the  creation ;  it  b  extended  over  the  whole  material  and  im- 
material world,  and  ^iplied  to  every  thing  of  which  the  mind 
has  either  a  perfect  or  only  a  faint  conception.  The  physical 
phaenomena  of  nature,  the  tenets  of  a  puUic  creed,  the  specu- 
lations of  ancient  wisdom",  or  the  exposition  of  a  moral  duty^ 

"  See  tbc  cdd>nited  pmnge  in  the  intbeandentworiil.  Sir.  F.  SdileEd  h«s 

Iliad  Tiu.  17,  relative  to   tl^  golden  ghrcn  mparalldpMMige  from  die  Shaga- 

chain  of  Jupiter,  with  Hcyne*s  account  vatgita,  where  viihnu  illustrates  the  cx« 

of  the  inteiprctations  bestowed  upon  it  tent  of  hit  power  by  a  simikr  image :— 
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are  alike  subjected  to  the  same  fiintastic  impressi  and  made 
lo  assume  those  fomis  which,  by  an  approximation  to  the  ani^ 
imi  oontouTy  assist  the  understanding  in  seizing  their  peculiar 
<|nalifieas  and  the  memory  in  retaining  them.  It  is  this  per- 
^tmitu^tlnn  of  the  bUud  cfibrts  of  nature,  which  has  given  rise 
to  those  wild  and  distorted  elements  that  abound  in  all  pro- 
fane cosmogonies;  where^  by  a  singular  oombinaticm  of  the 
avfiil  and  sublime  with  the  mcmstrous  and  revolting,  an  at- 
is  made  to  render  intdligible  those  infinite  energies  of 

which  surpass  the  limits  of  human  comprehension*  The 
law  is  evident  in  the  obscure  embodiment  of  a  moral 

or  an  abstract  quality,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  enigma'^; 
in  aU  that  condensed  imagery  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
pwiferbial  expressions  of  nations;  and  some  of  the  most  sur- 
prising incidents  in  romantic  narrative^  have  no  better  foun- 
dsticn  than  the  conversion  of  a  name  into  an  event^.  But  of 
this  universal  tendency  to  confer  a  spiritual  existence  upon  the 
fifeless  productions  of  nature,  and  to  give  a  corporeal  form  and 
apresAaa  to  the  prcqperties  and  conceptions  of  matter  and 
Bind,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  ofier  any  laboured  proof. 
The  whole  religious  system  of  the  ancient  world,  with  one  ex- 

'/aBtbecniseofeiisteiiceaswellasde-  with  a  lion.     A  still  more  remarkable 

artlfcm  to  aU ;  than  me  nothing  higher  illustration  of  the  same  practice  it  to  be 

m  Ibundp  and  nothing  without  me,  O  found  in  the  German  romance,  Hctnrich 

iricad!  tlik  ALL  hangs  united  on  me  der  TJowc,  or  Henry  the  Lion.     Sec' 

ftcifae  pcvb  that  are  strungon  a  filleL"  Gorres  Volks-bucher,  p.  91 .  There  can 

Ccber  <fie  Sfvaehe  und  Weiaheit  der  be  as  little  doubt,  that  we  are  indcbt- 

faiAcr,  pw  908.  See  alio  IL  L  4S8,  with  cd  to  the  name  of  Cypselus  (a  chest) 

dK  atient  expositoTK.  for  the  nuuTellous  story  related  by  He- 

^  Conadcnble  oollectioiis  on  thbsub-  rodotus,  5.  92.     See  also  the  fable  rcla- 

CD  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Re-  tive  to  Priam  (from  T^mHm,  Apollo- 

Ts  edition  of  the  Edda.  Hie  whole  dorus  Biblioth.  ii.  6.  4.)  and  Ajaz  (from 

.^_BCOi  b  Tcnr  elaborately  discussed  •7fr«r,  Schol.  in  Tind.  1st.  r-  76.)     To 

iaJfr.Creoscr'sleamedwork,  Symbolik  the  same  cause,  perhaps,  we  may  also 

■ad  My^baUtfpe  dor  Altcn  Vblker  be-  attribute  the  tale  of  Pelops  and  hb  iirory 

wdeia  der  Griecbcn,  vol.  i.   Leipzig  shoulder.     Tlic  concurrent  practice  of 

10UX  the  minntrel  poets  will  show  these  recitals 

^Ttm  name  of  Cocur  de  Lion  has  not  to  have  been  mere  fancies  of  the 

Richard's  romance  with  grammarians. 
incident  of  hb  combat 
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oeption,  may  be  adduced  as  an  eacemplificalioh  of  the  fact; 
and  even  the  sacredwritingsof  the  Old  Testament -contain  oc- 
casional indications  of  a  similar  practice^. 

The  operation  of  this  principle^  while  it  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  aU  the  marvels  of  popular  fiction,  will  also  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  two  conclusions:  first,  that  wherever  there 
may  have  been  any  resemblance  in  the  objects  calling  it  forth, 
the  imagery  produced  will  exhibit  a  corresponding  similarity 
of  character ;  and  secondly,  that  a  large  propordon  of  the^ 
symbols  thus  brought  into  circulation,  like  the  primitive  roots 
in  language,  will  be  found  recurring  in  iedmost  every  country, 
as  a  common  property  inherited  by  descent  In  illustration  of 
these  conclusions,  we  need  only  refer  to  those  local  traditions 
of  distant  countries  which  profess  to  record  the  history  of  some 
unusual  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil",  the  (peculiar 
character  of  a  vegetable  production,  or  the  structure  of  a  public 
monument  Whether  in  ancient  Greece  or  modem  Europe^: 
every  object  of  this  kind  that  meets  the  traveller's  eye  is  found 
to  have  a  chronicle  of  its  origin;  the  causes  assigned  for  its 
existence,  or  its  natural  and  artificial  attributes,  wear  a  com- 
mon mythic  garb;  while  in  either  country  these  narratives  are 
so  strikingly  allied  to  the  fictions  of  popular  song,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  muse  has  supplied 
their  substance,  or  been  herself  indebted  to  them  for  some  of 
her  most  attractive  incidents*^.     A  mound  of  earth  becomes 

**  Sec  die  fable  of  the  trees,  Judges  line  of  stones  called  the  Nine  Maidi.  Bor« 

ix.  8. ;   of  the  thistle  and  the  ce£r,  lase  Ant  of  Corn.  p.  159*    The  Glaa^ 

2  Chronicles  zxv.  18.  tonbury  thorn,  which  budded  on  ChriaU 

^  At  the  entrance  of  a  cave  near  the  mas  day,  was  a  dry  hawthorn  staff  mi* 

plain  of  Marathon,    Fiausanias  saw  a  raculously  planted  by  St.  Joseph.  Col- 

numlwr  of  loose  stones,  which  at  a  di«  Iinson*s  Somersetshirey  ii.  p.  965.    This 

stance  resembled  goats.     The  country-  is  a  common  miracle  in  the  b>>lio<T  of 

people  called  them  Pan's  Flock.    (At^  the  Dionyric  thynus.  A  myrtle  at  Ave- 

tica,  26.)     A  similar  group  on  Marl-  sene,  whose  leaves  were  ftiU  of  bdcs, 

l>orough  Down  is  still  called  the  Gray  was  said  to  have  been  thus  perforated  by 

Wethers.    A  tuft  of  cypresses  near  P^o-  Phtpdra  in  her  moments  of  despair, 

phis  in  Arcadia,  was  called  the  Virgins.  (Pkus.  i.  SS.  See  also  ii.  28  and  32.) 

(Arcad.  c.  24.)    On  the  downs  between  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

Wadcbridgc  and  St.  Columb,  there  is  a  5toryof  the  Phiradan  ship(Od.  xiiL  163.) 
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the  sepulchre  of  a  &vourite  hero®;  a  pile  of  enormous  stones^ 
the  easylabour  of  some  gigantic  craftsmen^;  a  single  one,  the 
fltopendous  instrument  of  daily  exerdse'  to  a  &bulous  king'' ; 
the  conformation  of  a  rock,  or  a  mark  upon  its  sur&ce^  attests 
die  tt)g<v  or  the  presence  of  some  divinity";  and  the-emblems 
nd  decorations  of  a  monumental  effigy  must  either  be  ex- 
pfadiied  finom  the  events  of  popular  histoiy^,  or  perverted  from 

m  taken  finom  aome  local  tradition  near  Invemen.     Grant's  Essays,  &c. 

ncD  kiKnm  at  Ae  period.     In  the  time  toL  H;  p.  158. 

if  Aocopius  it  had  become  localized  at  ^  The  Cyclops  were  the  contrivers  of 

dbe  modem  Caiaop^;  notwithstanding  theseworksin  ancient  times,  whoae  place 

aaimciipiion  explained  the  origin  of  the  has  been  sullied  by  the  Gisnls.  ^See  the 

atmcture  to  which  it  was  attach-  books  relative  to  Stonehenge,  l^ant*s 

At  liw  promt  day,  a  small  bland  Causeway,  &c.    The  Arabs  have  a  tm- 

tibe  harbour  of  Corfu,  claims  the  dition,  that  Cleopatra's  needle  was  once 

r  of  being  the  original  bark.     In  surrounded  by  seven  othen^  wfaich^were 

ae  vray  many  incidents  in  the  Ar-  brought  from  mount  Bemn  to  Alex- 

lica  received  a  "load  habitation.**  andna,  by  seven  giants  or  the  tribe  of 

SMoMag  to  Timonax,  Jaaoo  and  Me-  Aad. . 

daa  were  married  at  Colchis,  where  the  **  The  common  people  call  a  crom- 

hridal  bed  was  shown.     Tinueus  denied  leach,  near  Lligwy  in  Anglesea,  Coeten 

this,  and  lelerred  to  the  nuptial  altars  at  Arthur,  or  Arthur's   Quoit.     Jones*s 

Ccrcyra.     (Scfaol.  in  Apoll.  tlfaod.  iv.  BarcUc  Mus.  p.  60.     Hie  general  cha- 

lil7.)     The  earliest  version  of  this  iic-  racter  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  justify 

tion  may  be  supposed  to  have  confirmed  the  conclusion,  that  a  similar  monument 

the  Coldiian  tradition ;  but  as  the  limits  supplied  the  incident  in  the  Odyssey, 

oftbe  ^thereof  action  became  extended,  viii.  ver.  194.  The  Locrians  showed  an 

the  later  narratives  of  necessity  embraced  enormous  stone  before  the  door  of  £u- 

flCfaer  fables.     Hence  the   Argonautic  thymus,  which  he  was  said  to  have  placed 

poems  became  for  andent  geography  and  there  by  his  own  efforts.   Ael.  V.  Hist, 

local  tradition,  what  the  syncretic  statues  viii.  1 8. 

of  Cybele  were  for  ancient  symbols.  "  At  mount  Sipylus  in  Atdca,  Aere 
TW  |Miaiin^r  in  Apollonius,  U  i.  v.  1305.  was  a  rock,  which  at  some  distance  re- 
is  evidently  taken  from  a  local  fiction,  as  semblcd  a  woman  weepine ;  the  inha- 
it  ivfcrs  to  the  tvckmg'ttones  comme-  bitants  called  it  Niobe.  (raus.  i.  21.) 
Boratiiig  the  event.  The  foot&tep  of  Hercules  was  seen  im- 
"  In  uxralixing  these  traditions,  little  printed  on  a  rock  near  the  river  T^rra  in 
wjMd  is  paid  to  the  contending  claims  Scythia,  Herod,  iv.  82.  In  Cicero*s 
of  other  districts.  Several  mounds  are  time  the  marks  of  the  horses*  hoofs  of 
Jmwii.  in  various  parts  of  Denmark,  as  Castor  and  Pollux  were  still  shown  as 
iSbm  gvnves  of  Vidrich  Verlandsen,  and  a  proof  of  their  presence  at  the  battle  of 
aa  many  of  the  giant  Langbein.  (Miiller  R^Uus.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  5.  11.  2. 
fla^  Bibiioth^  voL  iL  p.  224.)  The  "  The  statue  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus 
^~~ice  of  Habor  and  Signe,  so  cele-  gave  rise  to  a  Grecian  fable,  that  the 
in  Danish  song,  has  been  appro-  stone  of  which  it^was  made  had  been 
in  the  same  way ;  and  has  given  brought  to  Marathon  by  the  Persians, 
to  a  variety  of  places.  (Udvalgte  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  victorious 
Vber,  vol.  iii.p.40S.)  ScotUsh  trophy.  (Paus.  i.  33.)  That  it  was  a 
tradfrion  has  tnmsferredthe  burial  place  mere  fable,  every  practice  of  their  enc- 
of  Tbani.is  the  Rh3rmer,  from  ■  Ercel-  mies  clearly  prov^ 
down  to  a  tomhan  which  rises  in  a  plain 
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their  original  character  to  give  some  passage  in  it  a  locality**. 
It  is  thus  too  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  ci  Lydia,  Sicily,  Ci- 
licia,  and  Boeotia,  were  respectively  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
Typhon*^;  that  the  purple  tints  upon  certain  flowers  were  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  deaths  of  Ajax,  Adonis  and  Hya* 
cinthus ;  that  the  story  of  the  man  in  the  moon  has  found  a 
circulation  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  the  dash  of  ele- 
ments in  the  thunder-storm  was  ascribed  in  Hellas  to  the  roll* 
ing  chariot-wheels  of  Jove%  and  in  Scandinavia  to  the  pon- 
derous waggon  of  the  Norwegian  Thon    The  same  general 
principle  has  likewise  led  to  that  community  of  ideas  enteiv 
tained  by  all  mankind  of  the  glories  and  felicities  of  the  past 
Every  age  lias  been  delighted  to  dwell  with  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration upon  the  memory  of  the  <<  good  old  times;"  they  still 
continue  to  form  a  theme  of  fond  and  lavish  applause ;  and  the 
philosophic  Agis  had  to  console  hb  desponding  countryman 
with  a  remark  which  every  man's  experience  has  made  fiuni- 
liar,  ^<  that  the  fading  virtues  of  later  times  were  a  cause  of 
grief  to  his  fiither  Archidamus,  who  again  had  listened  to  the 
same  regrets  from  his  own  venerable  sire^."    In  this,  indeed^ 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  nations  in  their  collective  capacity, 
only  present  us  with  a  counterplurt  to  individual  opinion.   The 
sinking  energies  of  increasing  age,  like  the  dimness  of  enfee- 
bled vision,  have  a  constant  tendenqr  to  deprive  passing  events 
of  their  natural  sharpness  of  outline,  and  the  broader  features 
of  their  character ;  and  we  learn  to  charge  them  with  an  indi* 
stinctness  of  form,  and  a  sombre  tameness  of  colouring^  which 
only  exists  in  the  spectator's  mind.    The  defects  of  our  own 
impaired  and  waning  organs  become  transferred  to  the  change- 
less objects  around  us ;  and  in  pn^rtion  as  the  imagination 
recalls  the  impressions  of  earlier  life,  when  the  sense  enjoyed 

**  8m  tlw  Mcoum  of  lir  John  Co-        ■  ScboL  in  Ljooph.  t.  177. 
iiyMn*  tainb  In  Oough'i  Camden,  iii.        "  Hesychiui  in  ▼.  tXx»^i^nrm. 
V-  114.  »  Plutarch.  Apoplitheg.  Lacon.  17. 
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ibe  robust  and  healthy  action  of  youths  the  present  is  doomed 
to  sufir  by  an  unjust  and  degrading  contrast.  Thus  also  in 
ike  lengthened  vista  of  popular  tradition,  every  thing  which  is 
duooded  in  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  age,  is  made  to  partake 
flf  diose  physical  and  temporal  advantages  which  the  &ncy 
h$  bestowed  upon  the  reign  of  Saturn  in  Hesperia^  or  the 
jojrs  of  Asgard  before  the  arrival  of  the  gigantic  visitants  from 
Jnftmhrim*^,  The  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  properties  of 
tk  bodyy  are  then  supposed  to  share  in  the  native  vigour  of  a 
creation;  and  those  cherished  objects  of  man's  early 
extreme  longevity  and  great  corporeal  strength,  are 
believed  to  be  the  enviable  lot  of  all^.  Hence  the  fictions  of 
eicry  oountiy  have  agreed  in  regarding  an  imusual  exten- 
of  the  thread  <rf*  life  as  a  mark  of  divine  favour  ';  and 


*  Sam  IMod.  Sfe.  iiL  61.    Compare  for  the  extreme  longevity  of  the  early 

dto  flf  rfoil'a  account  of  the  golden  age.  Egyptians;  of  Hieronymiu  for  thatm 

OpL  ct  IMes,  T.  106,  &C.  TYie  comic  side  the  Phoenicians;  of  Hesiod,  Hecat«ii8» 

cf  the  picture  la  to  be  found  in  Athani.  &c.  for  the  Grecians ;  all  of  whom  gave 

L  vi.  p.  2679&C  But  the  ancients  always  a  thousand  years  to  the  life  of  man  in 

"^'^              "Vataat  country,  where  these  the  first  periods  of  the  world.  Archaeo- 

Binffs  were  still  enjoyed.  In  log.  i.  c  3.  §  9.     For  the  same  advan- 

pcnods,  JEthiopia  seems  to  tage  enjoyed  by  the  early  Egyptian  kings, 

the  name  ascribed  to  this  land  see  Diod.  Sic.  i.  26,  and  compare  Pliny*s 

(IL  L  423.  Od«i.  22.)  ;  and  account  of  the  Arcadians  and  ^tolians, 

^ps   the  flatterino,  though  some  ofwhom  lived  three  hundred  years. 

■t  sobered,  picture  of  its  inha-  Hist    Nat   vii.  45).     The   long-lived 

I  g^vcn  bgr  Herodotus  iii.  c.  17-24.  JEthiopians  of  Herodotus,  who,  l^  it  re- 

aditinnii  place  die  scene  in  the  membered,  were  the  tallest  and  most 

oTthe  Hypcrborsans,  a  people  beautiful  of  mankind,  usually  lived  120 

gtbcirloouity  from  the  northern  years.  Herod.  iiL  c.  17.  23. 

tiUfiuiiy  of  Aoa  to  that  of  Europe,  or  "  At  the  siege  of  IVoy  the  <*  Pylian 

tmm  the  eoest  of  Gaul  (compare  Diod.  sage*'  was  living  his  third  ase.  U.  i.  250. 

Sk.  2.  c  47  wUh  Pomponius  Mda,  3.  A  Lycian  tradition  had  assigned  to  Sar- 

c  S.),  and  lo  whom  Strabo,  on  the  an-  pedon  a  life  of  three  ages,  as  the  favou- 

ibiaitj  ai  Sbnonides  and  Pindar,  has  rite  son  of  Jove.  Apollod.  BibL  iiL  1,  2. 

gi"ui  a  iilb  of  a  thousand  years,  lib.  zv.  Hejrne,  forgetful  that  we  are  here  on 

p.  711.  Another  chain  of  fiction  assigns  mythic  ground,  wishes  to  follow  Dio- 

B  to  Ilia  ialcs  of  the  West  (Od.  iv.  563),  dorus,  who  attempts  to  give  the  narrative 

■adfion  hence  have  sprung  the  descrip-  an  air  of  probability,  by  making  two 

1MB  of  Horace  (Epod.  xvi.  41),  and  Sarpedons,  a  grandsure  and  his  grand- 

FlaOBch  (in  VH.  Sertor.).    For  similar  son.     Turesias  was  said  to  have  lived 

■coMua  ca  India  see  Ctesias  ap.  Wessel-  seven  ages,   and   Agatharchides  more 

tse's  Herod,  p.  86L  and  Pliny  vii.  2.  than  five.  (Meurs.  in  Lycophr.  v.  682.) 

*  £«idb  of  Snorro  Dxmesaga,  12.  Noma-Oest,  as  he  lighted  the  candle 

*  Joscphus,  after  noticing  the  age  of  on  which  his  existence  depended,  said 
V.*ah.  cites  the  testimonies  of  Manetho  he  was  three  hundred  years  old.  (Noma- 
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every  national  hero  has  been  endowed  with  gigantic  stature'^ 
and  made  to  possess  all  those  virtues  which  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  unites  in  considering  so,  or  the  ruder  ^hics 
of  an  earlier  period  have  substituted  for  such. 

With  regard  to  those  standing  types  of  popular  ficticni, 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  roots  of  language,  the  his- 
tory of  their  application  in  various  periods  of  society  di^lays 
tlie  same  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  primitive  images,  and 
the  same  series  of  ever-changing  analysis  and  combinatkn 
wliich  mark  the  growth  and  progress  of  language  it6el£  Tlere 
will  i^pear  something  fanciful  perhaps  in  this  comparison,  yet 
the  nearer  we  investigate  it,  the  more  we  shall  feel  assured, 
that  many  of  the  laws  which  have  governed  the  one  are 
strictly  analogous  with  those  which  have  swayed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other;  and  that,  however  much  we  may  dispute  as 
to  the  causes  which  have  called  forth  these  ingportant  phamo- 
mena  of  the  mind,  their  subsequent  regulation  is  considerably 
less  equivocaL     The  mass  of  primitives  in  every  language, 

Gest    Saga    in  -  MiiUer't    Saga-Bib-  Gowgfather  and  Homer's  aooount  of 

liothdi,  Tol.  iL  p.  1 13.)    Toke  Tokesen  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  Od.  1 1.  30S.)  He 

was  also  fated  to  live  two  ages  of  man,  was  so  tall,  that  when  he  walked  tfaroa^ 

lb.  p.  1 17.  and  Hildebrand,  the  invin-  a  field  of  ripe  rye,  the  point  of  hia  swod 

cible  champion  and  Mentor  of-  Theo-  (which  was  seren  spans  long)  mi|^  be 

doric^  died  aged  180  or  200  years.  lb.  seen  above  the  standing  com.  (MtillaK* 

278.  p.  61.)  A  hair  of  his  horse's  tau,  wfaidi 

*  Hie  sandal  of  Perseus  found  at  Gest  shewed  kins  Oluf,  measured  seven 

Cfaemnis    was  two  cubits  in  length,  c^  (D).  p.  111.)     Tbeodoric  of  Berne 

Herod.  2.  c.  91.    The  footstep  of  Her-  was  two  elk  broad  between  the  ahool- 

cules  shown  in  Scythia,  was  of  the  same  ders,  tall   as    an    Eten    (giant),  and 

siae.  lb.  4.  c  82. ;  though  the  more  stronger  than  any  man  would  believe 

flober  traditions  make  his  whole  stature  who  had  not  seen  him.  (Wilkina-fiaga, 

only  four  cubits  and  a  foot.  (Herod,  c.  14.)    The  grave  of  Gawain  was  ibiir- 

Ponticus  ad  Lycophr.  v.  663.)     Lyco-  teen  feet  long,  the  reputed  stature  of 

phron  calls  Achilles  tm  LNMm;^vv,  Cass.  Little  John.  (Bitson.)  Of  Arthur,  Hig- 

V.   860.     The  body  of  Orestes  when  den  has  said  :  "  Also  have  mynde  that 

found  measured  seven  cubits.  (Herod.  1.  Arthures  chyn-bone  that  was  thenne 

c  68.)    And  for  the  large  sixe  of  Ajax,  (on  the  discovenr  of  his  body  at  Glas- 

Pelops  and  Theseus,  see  Paus.  i.  35.  tonbury)  shewed,  was  lenger  by  tfare 

V.   13.  and  Flut.  in  Vit.  c.   36.     A  ynchestfaanthel^geandthekneeofthe 

Feroe  song  says  of  Sffurdr  f  the  Siegfred  lengest  man,  that  was  ^lenne  founder 

of  the  Nibelungcn  lied),  that  he  grew  Also  the  face  of  his  forhede,  bytweene 

more  in  one  month  than  otliers  did  in  Iiys  two  eyen,  was  a  spanne  brode.  ** 

twelve.     (Compare  the  romance  of  Sir  Trcvisa's  transl.  f.  290.  rec. 
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(eicn  in  those  whose  decided  character  gives  them  the  aspect 
of  parent  dialects)  is  well  known  to  bear  a  very  small  propor^ 
tioo  to  the  wealth  of  its  vocabulary ;  and  at  some  stage  of 
iHmian  existence,  even  these  elementary  terms  must  have  been 
■ffident  to  express  the  wants,  and  e£fect  an  interchange  of 
dhoi^t,  between  the  several  members  of  the  community.     As 
ficsh  necessities  arose,  and  the  bounds  of  knowledge  became 
the  original  ^^pes  in  their  simple  import  would  be 
to  the  demands  of  every  new  occasion;  and  hence 
dbe  introduction  of  a  long  roll  of  meanings  to  the  primitives, 
ad  all  the  intricacies  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  have 
giien  wealth,  dignity,  and  expression  to  language.     There  is 
no  &ct  more  certain,  within  our  knaixledge  of  the 
and  our  experience  of  the  present,  than  that  words  neither 
kave  been  nor  are  now  invented;  but  that  they  always  have 
been  compoimded  from  existing  roots  in  the  dialect  requiring 
dion,  or  borrowed  from  some  collateral  source ;  and  for  this 
very  obvious  reason,   that  any  other  mode  of  proceeding 
would  wholly  defeat  the  only  end  for  which  language  was  in- 
Vm1*^j  the  communication  of  our  wishes,  feelings  and  opinions. 
That  the  progress  of  popular  fiction  hasfollowed  anearly  similar 
a  sl^t  consideration  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  assure 
extraordinary  process  already  alluded  to,  which,  by 
inanimate  objects  with  sense,  feeling,  and  spirituality, 
loba  man  of  his  proudest  distinction,  is  no  new  creation  of  ele- 
laitaiy  fcMrms  previously  unknown,  but  a  simple  transference 
cf  pfCT^"^**  pr(^>erties,  the  characteristics  of  a  more  perfect  class 
of  beings,  to  odiers  less  perfectly  constituted.     The  prophetic 
di^  the  grateful  ant,  the  courteous  tree%  et  hoc  genus  omne^ 
are  none  of  them  subjected  to  any  mutation  in  their  physical 
qualities ;  they  merely  receive  an  additional  grant  of  certain 

"  See  Grifflm's  Kinder-  und  Hau»-Marchen  and  Muller*s  Saga-Bibliotbek, 
VOL.  f .  C 
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ethical  attributes,  which,  like  secondary  meanings  in  language, 
enlarge  their  power  without  varying  tlieir  natural  appearance. 
Even  the  personification  of  immaterial  things,  though  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  the  plastic  nature  of  a  really  creative 
power,  b  but  an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  For  though 
in  these  the  external  forms  be  wholly  supplied  by  the  fancy, 
the  inherent  qnahties  of  the  thing  personified  fumJsh  the  out- 
line of  all  its  moral  endowments ;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
abstract  property  in  its  original  state,  and  the  living  image 
representing  it,  is  not  more  striking  than  between  the  diffe- 
rent objects  which  are  expressed  in  language  by  one  common 
symbol**.  The  wildest  efforts  of  the  imagination  can  only 
exhibit  to  us  a  fresh  combination  of  well-known  types  drawn 
from  the  store-house  of  nature ;  and  it  is  the  propriety  of  the 
new  arrangement,  the  felicitous  juxtaposition  of  the  stranger 
elements  in  their  novel  relation  to  each  other,  which  marks  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  which  fixes  the  distance  between  a  Boc- 
cacio  and  a  Troveur,  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Brooke'^.  The 
same  chaste  economy  which  has  regulated  the  development 
of  language,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  popular 
fiction ;  and,  like  the  vocahulaiy  of  a  nation  once  supplied 
with  a  stock  of  appropriate  imagery,  all  its  subsequent  addl- 
Uons  seem  to  have  arisen  in  very  slow  prc^ression.  For  this 
we  must  again  refer  to  the  prevailing  state  of  society  and  the 
condition  of  those  common  agents  by  whom  both  subjects  have 
been  fostered.  The  more  degraded  the  intellectual  culture 
of  a  nation  upon  its  first  appearance  in  history,  the  poorer 
will  be  found  its  vocabulary',  with  reference  to  the  innate  re- 
sources of  the  language;  and  the  subsequent  wealth  of  every 
dialect  will  be  discovered  to  have  been  attendant  upon  the  pro- 

"  The   buminff  lavs  of   ^tn»   was  a  cal.  Jog,  horse,  Ac. 
nude  the  type  ofTfphicui'B  furyt  but  "  See  Brooke'sponnoii  IbetubJKtof 
Uie  contnut  here  is  not  greitet,  than  Romeo  ind  Juliei  in  Molone'i  Shake- 
between  those  objects  of  domestic  use  5p««re. 
wbkli  are  named  after  •oinuik,  nich  u 
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of  ciyiliaitioii,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas*.    The 
of  popular  fiction,  as  the  very  name  implies,  belong 
to  that  dass  of  the  oommunity  which,  amid  all  the  changes 
wod  levolutions  that  are  operating  aromid  it,  always  retains  a 
conaiderabfe  portiim  of  its  primitive  characteristics.    Among 
diese  may  be  reckoned  the  narrow  circle  of  its  necessities  in 
the  me  of  language  and  e:q)ression,  and  the  modest  demands 
if  its  intellectaal  tastes,  so  opposite  to  that  later  epicurism  of 
fkt  mind,  a  refined  and  learned  taste,  which  is  only  to  be  ap- 
pened  by  an  unceasing  round  of  novelties.     Unacquainted 
widi  tlie  feverish  jojrs  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  and  firesh 
csBcilements,  popular  taste  only  asks  for  a  repetition  of  its  br 
vmrite  themes;  and,  blest  with  the  pure  and  limited  wants  of 
■ftncj,  it  listens  to  the  ^<  twice-told  tale''  with  the  eagerness 
wad  snnplici^  of  a  child.     It  is  on  this  principle  that  every 
cuouUy  in  Europe  has  invested  its  popular  fictions  with  the 
Hue  common  marvels;  that  all  acknowledge  the  agency  of 
dieli^ess  productions  of  nature;  the  intervention  of  the  same 
snpenuitnral  machinery;  the  existence  of  elves,  fidries,  dwarfs, 
witches  and  enchanters;  the  use  of  spells,  charms  and 
and  all  those  highly-gifted  objects,  of  whatever  form 
whose  attributes  refiite  every  principle  of  human  ck*- 
perien<:e^  which  are  to  conceal  the  possessor's  person,  anni- 
likte  the  bounds  of  space,  or  command  a  gratification  of  all  our 
widies.     These  are  the  constantly-recurring  types  which  em- 
bdish  the  popular  tale,  which  hence  have  been  transferred  to 
Ae  more  laboured  pages  of  romance;  and  which,  far  firom  owing 
dnr  first  appearance  in  Europe  to  the  Arabic  conquest  of 
Spain,  or  the  migration  of  Odin  to  Scandinavia,  are  known 
to  have  been  current  on  its  eastern  verge  long  anterior  to  the 


"  ^  J*ai  mx  det  id6e%  noutflles;  il  a    tions,"  sayi  Montesquieu  in  the  AdTcr- 
UcB  hiDn  trourer  det  nouTeaux  roots,  ou    tisement  to  his  Esprit  des  Loiz. 
aox  mofdmn  de  nouvelles  accep- 
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sera  of  legitimate  history".  The  Nereids  of  antiquity^  the 
daughters  of  the  ^^  sea-bom  seer/'  are  evidently  the  same  with 
the  Mermaids  of  the  British  and  Northern  shores ;  the  habi- 
tations of  both  are  fixed  in  crystal  caves,  or  coral  palaces,  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  they  are  alike  distinguished 
for  their  partialities  to  the  human  race,  and  their  prophetic 
powers  in  disclosing  the  events  of  futurity.  The  Naiads  only 
difier  in  name  from  the  Nixen^  of  Grermany  and  Scandinavia 
(Nisser),  or  the  Water-Elves  of  our  countryman  ^Uric;  and 
the  Nomas,  who  wove  the  web  of  life  and  sang  the  fortunes  of 
the  illustrious  Helga,  are  but  the  same  companions  who  at- 
tended Ilithyia  at  the  births  of  lamos  and  Hercules^.  Indeed 
so  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  these  divinities  and 
the  Grecian  Moerse,  that  we  not  only  find  them  officiating  at 
the  birth  of  a  hero,  conferring  upon  him  an  amulet  which 
18  to  endow  him  with  a  charmed  existence,  or  cutting  short 
the  thread  of  his  being,  but,  like  their  prototype  or  parallel* 
varying  in  their  number— *from  three  to  nine, — as  they  figure 
in  their  various  avocations,  of  Nomas  or  Valkyriar,  as  Parcas 
or  Muses  ^.    In  the  Highland  Urisks^^  the  Russian  Le- 

*  It  wQl  be  felt,  that  this  intricate  and  flood,  or  dressing  their  hair  in  the  meads 
copious  subject  could  only  be  generally  beside  a  running  stream.  Mone's  con- 
noticed  here.  More  ample  sources  of  tinuation  of  Creuxer*s  Symbolik,  toI.  i. 
information  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre-  p.  145. 

face  and  notes  to  the  Kinder-  und  Haus-        *  Compare  Helga  ^tha  hin  fyntSy 

Marchen  of  Messrs.  Jacob  and  William  in  Siemund's  *£dda,  with  Pindar  OL  ti. 

Grimm,  Sir  W.  Scott's  Essay  on  the  73.  and  Anton.  Liberalis,  c  29. 
Faeries  of  Popular  Superstition,  (IMBn-        ^  A  further  iUustration  of  diis  sub- 

strelsy,  toI.  ii.)  and  some  useful  coUec-  ject  must  also  be  reserved  for  a  future 

tions  in  Brand's  Popular   Antiquities,  publication. 

Tol.  iL     A  fturther  consideration  of  ^e        ^  The  Urisk  has  a  figure  between  a 

flutject  u  reserved  for  another  occasion;  goat  and  a  man ;  in  short,  precisely  thi^ 

when  ^e  authorities  for  some  opinions,  of  a  Grecian  So^.— Notes  to  the  l3dir 

which  may  appear  eithertoo  bold  orpa->  of  the  Lake,  p.  356,  There  are  few  anti- 

radoxical,  and  which  could  not  be  intro-  quarian  subjects  requiring  more  revision 

ducc^  here,  will  be  given  at  length.  man  the  modem  nomenclature  of  th^ 

*  The  Russian  Rusalkis  belong  to  sylvan  fiunily.  This  confusion  of  cha- 
tha  same  family.  They  are  represented  racter  and  name  is  no  where  more  appa* 
as  a  race  ot  beautiful  virgins,  with  long  rent  thaufln  the  account  of  the  ancient 
green  hair,  living  in  lakes  and  rivers,  monuments  in  the  British  Museum.  Tlie 
and  who  were  generaUy  seen  swinging  Grecian  Satyr  is  perfectly  human  In  the 
on  the  biiflcheB  of  trees,  bathing  in  the  lower  extremities  of  his  person;  but  the 
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dues^,  and  the  Pomeranian  or  Wendish  Berstucs^,  we  per- 
ceive the  same  sylvan  family,  who,  mider  the  name  of  Panes  and 
ftaisci,  presided  over  the  fields  and  forests  of  Arcadia.  The 
general  meetings  of  the  first  were  held  on  Ben-Venew,  like  the 
fci»™»<>1  assembly  of  the  Famis  on  mount  Parnassus ;  and  the 
SdBvonian  hunter  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  24lebog^,  the 
of  his  Wfunamoinen^,  and  the  Laplander  of  his  Stor- 
ey with  the  same  solemnity  as  that  with  which  the  Greek 


*« 
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(Ibr  the  Mident»  acknowledged  divided  by  some  chroniclen  into  Pom- 

CMie  Puiy  as  well  as  more  than  merania  and  Vandalia,  an  arrangement 

s)  and  Fkniad  piesenred  the  which  has  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the 

tliL|^  of  a  float  latter  to  be  confounded  with  the  Teu- 

■e  Kaanan  divinities  had  a  hu-  tonic  invaders  of  the  Empire.  The  term 

body,  horns  on  the  head^  project-  in  the  text  has  been  borrowed  from  the 

oied  ears,   and  a  bushy  beard.  German  to  avoid  this  inaccuracy ;  but 

dbcj  were  formed  Uke  a  goat.  Trevisa  has  shown  that  there  wiis  a  name 

iCamfarm    tbe  wdl-known    group  of  for  it  in  England:  "Wyntlandia,  that 

na  aad  Otjinims  in  the  Villa  Albani,  ilonde  is  by-west  Denmark,  and  b  a  bar- 

the  representations  of  the  same  sub-  renlonde;  and  men  fgo  there]  out  of 

in  the  FStture  d'Ercolano.)     They  byleve,  they  selle  wynde  to  the  shypmen 

the  power  of  changing  their  stature  that  come  to  theyr  portes  and  havenes,  as 

as  thej  pUesed.     When  they  walked  it  were  closed  under  knottes  of  threde.. 

itiiiiigli  the  grass,  they  were  just  seen  And  as  the  knottes  be  unknytte  the  wynde 

Aovett;    in  walldng  through  forests,  weze  at  theyr  wylle.**  f.32.  In  all  their 

iceds  ranged  above  the  highest  attributes,  Uie  Berstucs  appear  to  have 

WcxmIs  and  groves  were  conse-  been  the  same  with  the  Russian  Les- 

to  them,  and  no  one  dared  offend  chies. 

ae  they  ezdted  in  the  culprit's  **  The  head  of  the  Berstucs  was  Zle- 

most  appalling  terrors,  or  in  a  bog,  usually  explained  The  angry  god. 

▼vice  seduced  him  through  un-  Frencel  de  Diis  Soraborum  et  aUorum 

wmys  to  their  caves,  where  they  Slavorum  ap.  Hoffmann  Script    Rer. 

him  to  death.     Monc,  p.  143.  Lusat.  torn.  ii.  p.  234^6.    Care  must  be 

the  Finns  these  practices  were  taken  not  to  confound  them  with  the 

to  a  god  Lekkio  and  a  goddess  Prussian  dwarfs,  called  Barstuck  ;  and 

The  first  assumed  the  form  of  who  perhaps  have  usurped  a  name  which 

crow,  or  some  other  bird,  designates  their  form  rather  than  their 

^he  porpoae  of  exciting  terror ;  and  occupation.  In  Durham  and  Newcastle 

led  the  traveller  astray.   lb.  59.  the  English  Puck  is  called  Bar-quest 

er  vrin  not  fail  to  recognise  in  ^  Wainiimbinen  was  the  inventor  of 

Psnic  terrors  of  the  Arcadian  the  kandele  (a  stringed  instrument  play- 

~  to  be  reminded  of  the  Olym-  ed  like  the  guitar),  and  the  author  of 

which  called  Pan  Rhea's  all  inventions  which  have  benefited  the 

'09.  Find.  Frag.  ap.  Aristot.  human    race.      He   was  implored  by 

n.  24.     The  irritable  tempera-  the  hunter,  the  fisherman  and  the  bird- 

■at  of  Utese  sylvan  deities  is  also  com-  catcher,  to  play  upon  his  kandele,  that 

■OB  to  their  paralleL  Theocritus,  Id.  i.  the  game  might  fall  into  their  nets. 

f.  15.  Mone,  54. 

*  The  worship  of  these  deities  appears  *  This  name  has  been  borrowed  from 

toheve  heen  common  to  all  the  Sclavo-  the  Norwegians.     In  Tomea  Lapland 


between  the  Vistula    the  same  deity  is  called  Seite.     He  is 
ad  the  £Ibe.     This  district  has  beet     supreme  lord  of  the  whole  animal  ere- 
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implored  die  aid  of  the  "shaggy  god  of  Arcady."  Another  fea- 
ture in  the  national  creed  of  the  same  mouiitatnous  district  of 
Greece,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  bidlnd  of  the  Elfin-Gray"; 
and  if  tlic  testimony  of  jElfric,  in  his  translation  of  Diyades 
by  Wndu-Elfen,  is  to  be  received  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
learned  exercise*^,  the  same  notion  must  have  prevailed  in  this 
country.  But  the  collection  &om  whence  the  ballad  alluded 
to  has  been  taken,  the  Danish  Kisempe-Viser,  contains  more 
than  this  single  example  of  such  a  belief;  and  the  reader  n-ill 
find  below"  a  local  tradition,  preserved  in  Germany,  which 
will  remind  him  of  the  conversation  between  Perasbius  and  &n 


■tion  (with  Ihe  elHpdim  of  the  human 
ncc),  and  pauon  of  hunting,  G«bing, 
&C.  Ho  frMTuenltf  iip|ieus  lu  the  litht^r' 
men  &i-.  of  Lulci  Lapmark,  dmwd 
like  a  Norwegian  DohUman  in  block,  of 
■  taL  and  commanding  figure,  with  the 
feet  of  n  bitd,  and  with  a  gun  on  his 
fihouldcr.  H!«  appearance  never  fails  ID 
produce  a  lucccssful  Btherj  or  chaae, 
Monp,  3fi. 

"  Sre  the  Notes  to  Ihe  Lad;  of  the 
Like. 

elfcn,  niunt^fen,fi.'1d-eUen,wuiJu-clftn, 
■B-elfuii,  iratct-elfen,)  ever  obtained  a 
eirnilalion  among  the  peajile.  It  a  at 
least  Tendered  eimnndy  miipidoun  by 
Iti  strict  accordance  Kith  the  import  of 
the  Gmian  luimn. 

"  "  A  peasant  named  Hans  Krepel, 
being  one  day  at  work  on  i  heath  near 
Saliburg,  'a  little  wild  or  moss-wirfie ' 
Rppearcd  to  him,  and  b^gvd  that  on 
leariDg  hit  labour  be  would  cut  three 
crnnim  on  the  last  Uee  he  hewed  down. 
'Iliiii  rvquvsl  the  man  nefjlocted  to  com- 
ply with.  On  the  following  day  she  ap- 
|>Mrcd again, iifing,  'Ah!  tuyman.whj 
illd  you  iiiK  cut  Ihn  thrve  croues  ycster- 
diiy)  It  would  have  been  of  scnice  both 
to  m*  Hiiil  ynurwlf.  In  Ifac  evening,  and 
M|wk'lally  11  nighli  we  are  constantly 
linntati  liy  ihs  wild  hiintamen,  and  are 
iii4l|pidliialliiw  ihein  to  worry  UB,  iinlns 
«l  Oil  (Ml4i  ilM  uflbcie  ttx«i  nith  «  cros 


on  it;  for  from  thencs  they  have  no  power 
loretnoreus.'  To  this  die  boor  replied 
with  his  wonted  churlishness,  '  Pooti ! 
pof^ !  of  what  UM  can  it  be  ?  bow  can 
the  croaws  help  ymi  ?  I  shall  do  no  sncfa 
thing  to  please  yon,  indeed.'  Upon  thh 
the  wyfic  flew  upoe  him,  and  squeoed 
him  90  forcibly  that  he  brcune  ill  after 
it,  notoithBlnnding  he  was  a  nout  feU 
low.  Such  wyfies,  and  even  mannikin*, 
are  said  to  dwell  upon  that  heath,  under 
the  ground,  or  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  to  haie  holes,  in  which  they 
lie  oil  green  moss,  ai  indeed  they  are 
said  to  be  clothed  all  over  with  moM." 
Prieloriui  suys,  be  heard  this  Etoiy  from 
an  old  dame,  who  knew  the  before 
mentioned  Hans  Krepel,  and  addi^  the 
lime  of  day  won  a  [little]  at^er  noon,  an 
hour  not  usually  devoted  to  labour,  he- 
cause  at  such  a  time  "this  sort  of  dia- 
blerie frequenily  occuti"  Anthropo- 
demus  Plutonicufi,  Magdeburg  1666. 
vol.  ii.  p.  331.  For  this  supentjtiaiii 
attention  to  silence  at  noon,  ice  Huo- 
eritun.  Id.  i.  v.  I  j. ;  and  for  the  pcnecu- 
tion  i^lhc  Nymphs  t^  Pan,  the  romance 
of  LonguB.  p>  63.  ed.  Viilolson,  when 
it  it  said  of  him,  TmiiTm  }i  tiAiirart  A#v- 

f^TM  rmfirit-  The  passage  relative  to 
the  Hamadryad,  nho  threatened  Pera- 
tnus  with  the  conaequencea  of  neglecting 
to  prop  the  filling  oak,  in  which  ilic  lived, 
is  to  be  found  in  ihc  Schol.  to  Apollon. 
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Hamadryad.  How  fiir  the  Duc$rgar  of  th^  Edda  were  originally 
bom  a  similar  class  of  dwarfish  agents^  who  are  to  be 
with  in  the  popular  creed  of  every  European  nation,  can- 
not now  be  precisely  ascertained^.  The  earliest  manorials 
nftheoi  in  the  fictions  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  present 
m  with  the  same  metallurgic  divinities  who  in  the  mythology 
of  Hellas  were  known  by  the  various  names  of  Cabiri,  He- 
pbesd»  Telchinesi  and  Idsean  Dactyli^.  In  the  other  countries 
flf  Europe^  the  traces  of  their  existence  as  a  separate  class, 

*^lie  Nortlieni  tnditioiis  relstive  to  youthful  Curetes,  Corybantes  and  Dio- 
r,  are  among  die  moat  ob-  Bcuri,  a  confusion  arow  in  the  nomen** 
>  of  Eddaic  lore^  and  are  too  dature  of  them  whidiwhoUj  baffled  the 
to  be  disCTiMed  in  a  note,  attetnpts  of  StrabO  to  reduce  into  a  sy- 
lenoe  in  stonea  seems  to  be  a  eteoL  See  the  tenth  book  of  this  geogra- 
of  the  same  belief  which  gave  pher,  under  the  head  of  Theologoumena. 
fBbe  xUm  l/ft^v^M  of  andquitj.  TlieDwarf  of  ancient  mythology  b  per- 
oftfaeOiphic  poem  on  stones  haps  best  represented  on  thecoinsof  Cos- 
one  in  the  poMaerion  of  He-  syrsywherethe  figure  closely  accords  with 
wlndi  not  only  uttered  oracular  thedescripdonofthemining  dwarf  given 
aesy  but  was  perceived  to  breathe,  by  Prstorius,  i  p.  S4S.  Another  repre- 
SS9  et  uq.  Fhotius  (coU.  242.  sentation,  from  the  creed  of  Egypt^  may 
fL  1069;  from  the  life  of  Isidorus  by  Da-  be  seen  among  the  terracottas  of  tl^ 
^  b)  mentions  another  in  the  po»-  British  Museum,  No.  42.  Mr.  Coombe 
of  a  certain  Eusebius.  This  was  calls  ''  this  short  naked  human  fiffure  *' 
itone^  which  hadfidlen  from  Osiris;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
Ob  being  asked  to  what  deity  that  it  exhibits  the  dwarfish  god  of  Mem- 
k  bikwngfH,  it  replied,  Oennseus— a  phis,  whose  deformity  excited  the  scorn 
flpdmsviipedatdie  Syrian  HeUopoHs.  and  ridicule  of  Cambyses.  This  deity, 
Ofces  were  said  to  be  subject  to  Satium,  whether  we  call  him  Fhthas  or  He- 
Jopiteg,  the  Sun,  &c.  (For  this  nodon  phsBstus,  resembled  in  his  person  the 
'emons  being  the  subordinate  Pktaeci  or  tutelary  divinides<^Phemci% 

of  some  superior  god,  whose  to  whom  Herodotus  has  assigned  the 

^  dicy  bore,  see  Flutarch  de  Defectu  figure  of  a  pygmy  man.  (Thalia,  c  37. ) 

.  21.)    This  will  serve  to  illustrate  l^e  attributes  on  this  and  a  similar  mo* 

fc  account  given  by  Fbusanias  of  the  nument  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Airtj  stones  at  Pharae,  each  of  which  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  learning 

was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  the  esteem  in  which  these  divinities  were 

flod.  (yiL  c.  22.)    Damascius  thought  held  in  the  ancient  world,  may  consult  a 

tte  stone  in  question  to  be  under  divine,  treatise '*  On  the  Deides  of  Samothrace*' 

only  demoniacal,    influence,  by  Mr.von  Schelling,  a  genUeman  chiefly 

treats  the  whole  story  as  a  mere  known  in  Eiurope  for  his  philosophical 

of  jugglery.    Flato,  however,  has  works,  but  who  is  known  to  his  friends 

tfiat  moe  Uthic  oracles  were  of  the  for  his  extensive  erudidon  in  every  branch 

antiquity  as  that  of  the  oak  at  Do-  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and  who, 

,   Fbasdrus  2276.  amone  the  numerous  virtues  that  adorn 

Tlieqnrit  of  later  times,  with  its  cha-  his  private  character,  is  particularly  di- 

■ristic  tendency  of  studying  beauty  stinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  the 

af  form  in  all  its  imagery,  havmg  con-  *<  stranger,  who  scjourns  in  a  foreign 

these  ancient  dcrdes  into  the  land.*' 
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« 

chiefly  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  forge,  are  not  so  clearly 
defined;  and  if  a  few  scattered  traditions^  seem  to  &vour  « 
contrary  opinion,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  been  more 
frequently  confounded  with  a  kindred  race,  the  Brownies  or 
Fairies.  The  former,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  same  dimi- 
nutive beings  with  the  Lares  of  Latium,  an  order  of  beneficent 
spirits,  whom  Cicero^  has  taught  us  to  consider  as  neariy 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Daemon.  In  Germany  they  have 
received  a  long  catalogue  of  appellations,  all  descriptive  of 
their  form,  their  disposition,  or  their  dress;  but  whether  mark- 
ed by  the  title  of  Gutichen,  Brownie,  Lar,  or  Daemon,  we  ob- 
serve in  all  the  same  points  of  general  resemblance ;  all  have 
been  alike  regarded  as  the  guardians  of  the  domestic  beardiy 
the  awarders  of  prosperity,  and  the  averters  of  evil;  and  the 
author  of  the  Orphic  Hymn  endows  the  particular  Dcemon  of 
his  invocation  with  the  same  attributes  that  are  given  by  Hil- 
debrand  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Gutichens  or  ^^  gude  neig^ 
hours  V  The  English  Puck,  the  Scottish  Bogle,  the  Frendt 
Esprit  Follet,  or  Goblin-^the  Gobelinus  of  monkish  Latinity 
— and  the  German  Kobold,  are  only  varied  names  for  the 
Grecian  Kobalus  ^;  whose  sole  delight  consisted  in  perplexing 
the  human  race,  and  calling  up  those  harmless  terrors  that  con- 

*  £»ay  on  the  Faeries  of  popular  Su-  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  In  Iceland,  Puki 

pendtion,  p.  163.  b  regarded  as  an  evil  sprite ;  and  in  the 

"  **  Qnanquam  enim  Dsmon  ladus '  language  of  that  country  "  at  pukim" 

patere  quodam  modo  videatur,  non  du-  means  both  to  make  a  murmuring  ncMtc^ 

btto  tamen  quin  melius  sit,  Laran,  quam  and  to  steal  clandestinely.     The  names 

Dsmonem  Tertere,  ut  sit  species  pro  of  these  spirits  seem  to  have  or^nated 

genere.*'  De  Unirenitate.  in  their  boisterous  temper.  <*  Spuken,** 

■*  Hymn  72.  and  Hildebrand  vom  Germ.,tomakea  noise;  "spog,"  IXuk, 

Hexenwerke,  p.  Sia  obstreperous  mirth ;   "  pukke,"    Dan. 

■■  See  the  Scholiast  to  Aristoph.  Flut.  to  boast,  scold.  The  Germans  use  «  po- 

T.  279.  llie  English  and  Scotdsh  terms  chen  '*  in   the  same  figurative  sense, 

are  the  same  as  the  German  '*  Spuk,*'and  though  literaUy  it  means  to  strike,  bea^ 

the  Danish  "Spogelse,**  without  the  sibi-  and  is  the  same  with  cm  poke.    In  Dii- 

lant  aspiration.    These  words  are  eene-  marsh,  the  brownie,  or  oomestic  fairy, 

ral  names  for  any  kind  of  spirit,  and  cor-  is  called  Nitsche-Puk.     The  Frendi 

respond  to  the  '*  Pouk  **  of  Piers  Flouh-  *<  gobelin"  seems  to  spring  either  fKim  a 

man.    In  Danish  **  spog  "  means  a  joke,  dinunutiTe— Koboldein  ?  or  a  feminine 

trick  or  prank;  and  hence  the  character  termination,  Koboldinn? 
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itady  hover  roond  the  minds  of  the  timid.  To  excite  the 
vndiy  indeed,  of  this  mischievous  spirit,  was  attended  with 
ttd  oonseqnenoes  to  the  luckless  otgects  who  rashly  courted 
it;  and  Praetorius  (L  p.  14>0.)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  his 
craeltjr  to  some  miners  of  St.  Anneberg,  to  whom  he  ap^ 
under  the  guise  of  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  with  a  horse's 
and  wh<nn  he  destroyed  by  his  pestiferous  breath.  The 
■Mnifclit  depredators  mentioned  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who 
die  sleeper,  injured  his  person,  despoiled  his  pro- 
f,  and  bore  off  his  children,  are  either  confounded  by  that 
chronicler  with  the  separate  characters  of  the  Ephi- 
aiid  Lamia;  or  the  local  creed  of  some  particular  spot 
concentrated  in  his  day  the  propensities  of  both  in  one 
The  numerous  tales  gathered  by  Prsetorius  6b- 
the  classical  distinctions  of  antiquity ;  with  them  it  is 
Incnbns  or  Alp,  who  causes  those  painful  sensations  du- 
deq>,  which  the  ancient  physicians  have  so  aptly  termed 
die  poctomal  epilepsy ;  and  it  is  the  same  race  of  mis-shapen 
old  hags  with  the  Lamiae  of  Gervase^,  who,  like  the  ancient 
Lamia  larvata,  alternately  terrify  and  carry  away  the  infiuit 
tram,  liisinradle. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose  Essay  ^^  on  the  Faeries  of 
Pofmlar  Superstition"  the  preceding  notice  of  the  Lamise 

*  Witb  tfibdaM  must  also  be  reckon-  has  said :  **  Nam  crimt  Lamiae  spectra  in 

li  dM  Gyre-Carline,  or  mother-witch  formosarum  mulierum  figuram  confor- 

«f  SeoUandy  whose  name  is  so  ezpres-  mata,  quse  adolescentes  formosos  Tolup- 

character  (g^-falcon,  ger-  tatibusdeliniebant,dumeosdevorarent." 

▼iaa).  Etymolog.  S.  Lat.  in  Lamia.  Compare 

dwA  ane  grit  Gyre-CarUng,  in  •!«>  Diodonis's  account  of  the  queen 

wld  Betokis  hour,  of  Libyssa,  1.  xx.  p.  754.     Vossius  has 

Writ    upoun    Christianc    menis  likewise  shown  that  the  same  notion  was 

flodie,  and  rewheids  unleipit.  current  in  Judsa.     There  is  one  ar- 

,     -.     .     -              'J    *•£  J     '^u  *u      cumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Gyre- 
u  tnia  she  becomes  identified  with  the     ^    |.  , .  ,    ♦ul«„«i,  «ii  «»« 

-B^-bMd*.d-bloody.bon«"  of  the  ^f"J'.  *•"*  "■"»  «^~"8»'  «"  m- 

fngliih   nursery.     In  the  fiction  on  ^^ ' 

wlBck  the  beautiful  balUid  of  Glcnfinlas  j^^g  or  Betok  was  bom 

■  fioaiidcd,  we  have  the  poetic  yersion  gcho  (the  G.  Carline)  bred  ofanacome. 

eflKr  character ;  and  of  which  Vossius 
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recorded  by  Gervase  has  been  taken,  has  also  extracted  Irom 
the  Phj-sica  Curiosa  of  Schott,  a  Frisian  account  of  the  same 
destructive  tribe,  where  a  similar  confusion  appears  to  prevail, 
though  with  a  different  class  of  spirits.  "  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Lotharius,  in  830,  says  Schott,  many  spectres  infested 
Friesland,  particularly  the  white  nymphs  of  the  ancients,  which 
the  modems  denominnte  wilie  iciven,  who  inhabited  a  subtciv 
raneous  cavern,  formed  in  a  wonderfiil  manner,  without  hutnan 
art,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  These  were  accustomed 
to  surprize  benighted  travellers,  shepherds  watching  their  herds 
and  flocks,  and  women  newly  delivered,  with  their  children ; 
and  convey  them  into  their  caverns,  from  which  subterraneous 
murmurs,  the  cries  of  children,  die  groans  and  lamentations 
of  men,  and  sometimes  imperfect  words  and  all  kinds  of  mu- 
sical sounds  were  heard  to  proceed."  Divested  of  the  colour^ 
ing  which  seems  to  idenrify  these  spectres  *'  with  the  fairies  of 
popular  opinion,"  a  parallel  fiction  is  related  by  Antonius 
Liberalis  (c.  8.)  in  his  account  of  Sybaris,  to  whom  others 
gave  the  more  appropriate  title  of  Lamia ;  and,  with  a  change 
of  sex  in  the  agent,  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  curious 
narratives  of  Pausanias  and  JE\itai,  relative  to  the  "dark 
dtemon"  or  hero  of  Temessa".     The  earliest  memorial   of 


tmisgle  a 


"  Vid.  ^li«ii.Hist,*in.  c.  IB.  Pmu-  rival  of  tbc  dsmon,  a 

luiiu,  vi.  6.      Tbf  pvople  of  Temeua  from  nhich  Ihe  Utter  ir 

having  (lain  a  «)iD)iaruun  of  Ulysses,  and  foi  ever,  by  SDking  ij 

(who  had  nolBted  Ihe  cbuUly  of  a  vir-  Tbe  ranges  of  Grerdcl  appear  lo  ban 

gin,}  his  ipirit  uiugbt  revenge,  bj  car-  been  prampHdby  the  death  of  an  uncU. 

rying   ilaughler   and   destruction   into  Hrothgsr  (in  wb«c  palace  tbe  tpiril'i 

every  boiue  and   the   whole  country  mghtly  incnr^ns  arc  made)  and  his 

round,     Tbe    1^*'*"    onicle   rccom-  council   vainly  implore   the  powers  of 

mended  the  erection  of  a  temple,  the  hell  (il  is  a  Chrisljan  who  thus  deuo- 

coDsecnljon  of  a  grove,  and  nn  annual  tninalea  the  gods  of  the  heathen  kine) 

MoiGcc  of  tlic  fairest  virgin  in  Tcmessa,  lor  tbe  means  of  conmiutjng  the  dea^y 

at  the   only   mcanii   of  appeasing   the  feud.      The   intelligence  rearbes   Bco- 

angry  hpirii.      Thii  wu  dune.      On  one  wulf,  a  champion  who  had  acquired  an 

of  tfaCH  occBiioni,  an  Olympian  victor  cxlenuie    repulalion   by    bis    victoiiei 

named  Euthymiu,  inajHied  by  mingled  oViT  the  nicorsornici3»,ttipeciesof  laa 

feelinp  of  love  and  compatticHi  for  the  monster  of  which  many  &bles  aie  cur- 

beautifnl  ticlim,  resolrcd  on  eflerting  real  nt  the  present  day  in  Iceland,  and 

h«r  itwue  i  and  having  awaited  the  *i-  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ■  beiseikr,  un- 
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European  ficdon  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Ang^o* 
of  Beowul£    In  this  curious  repository  of  genuine 
rtfaern  traditiony  by  fiff  the  most  interesting  porti<m  of 
mMrk  IS  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  hero's  combats  with 
suid  female  spirit,  whose  nightly  ravages  in  the  hall  of 
Hrodigar  are  marked  by  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Grecian 


Under   the  comprehensive  name  of  Fairy,  almost  every 

of  the  preceding  catalogue  has  been  indiscriminately 

in  the  living  recitals  of  the  cotter's  fiunily  circle,  and 

printed  ccdlections  of  our  popular  tales.    A  slight  atten- 

liowever,  to  the  •distinctive  marks  established  in  die 

world,  will  easily  remedy  the  confusion;  and  few 

will  require  to  be  told,  that  the  &iries  who  attend  the 

faiidi  and  foretell  the  fortunes  of  a  hero  or  heroine,  who 

the  destinies  of  some  &voured  object  with  the  ob- 

of  a  command  or  the  preservation  of  an  amulet,  are 

Ae  venerable  Parcae  of  antiquity.    The  same  rule  will  hold 

good  of  the  rest;  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 

Fairy  of  romance,  and  the  Elf  or  Fairy  of  the  mountain-heath. 

Tbe  fixmer  has  been  considered  to  have  derived  her  origin 

firom  the  same  country  which  has  supplied  us  with  the  name. 

For  this  hypothesis  there  is  better  reason  than  usually  attaches 

iladf  to  the  solution  of  an  antiquarian  problem  by  the  etymo- 

legist ;  and  Warton  has  already  shown  that  the  tides  of  the 

moat  distinguished  in  European  romance  are  borrowed  almost 

to  the  letter  from  the  fables  of  the  East   The  Persian  Mergian 

aid  Urganda  have  imquestionably  furnished  Italian  poetry 

with  its  Morgana  and  Urganda ;  and  there  is  considerable  plau- 


tfM  tadL  of  aubduing  Grendd  Liberalis.  It  may  be  worth  noticing 
Aval  span  lore  of  glory.  The  result  in  that  a  picture  presenred  at  Temeasa, 
limli  fahli  I  in  thu  niinir  The  dark dannon  representing  the  combat  of  Euthymus, 
i  sinks  into  a  lake,  where  he  exhibited  the  dsmon  clothed  in  a  wolf- 
is  fouBd  dead  of  his  wounds,  skin,  and  the  name  of  the  northern  hero 
spirit  is  Grendel*s  mother*8,  i^  Beo-wulf,  the  wolf-tamer. 
«ke  flofwcn  to  the  description  of  A. 
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sibility  in  the  assertion^,  that  the  Peri  of  the  fonner  country 
has  been  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic*    But 
uniformity  of  name,  even  admitting  an  identity  of  character, 
is  insiiiBcientto  prove  that  the  idea  attached  to  the  newappd- 
lative  is  of  no  older  date  in  the  country  to  which  it  has  beoi 
transferred  than  the  period  when  the  stranger  term  was  first' 
introduced.  The  Pelasgain  priesthood  recommended  the  adop-^ 
tion  of  .^Egyptian  titlea  for  the  unnamed  divinities  of  Hellenic  , 
worship,  on  discovering  that  their  secret  had  been  divulged; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Bsetyli  precedes  the  annals  of  authentic 
history  in  Greece^  while  the  name  is  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
evidently  borrowed  at  a  very  late  period.     If  therefore  the  En- 
glish ^  fairy/  or  the  French  ^  faerie^'  have  been  imported  from 
the  East,  the  term  itself  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  date ; 
though  the  popular  notion  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  beings  who  bore  it  is  wholly  lost  in  the  twilight  of  an- 
tiquity.    There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  Persian 
Peri  and  the  Grrecian  Nymph,  however  variedly  the  inventive 
genius  of  either  country  Tnay  have  endowed  them  in  points  of 
minor  consideration.     They  are  both  the  common  ofispring 
of  the  same  speculative  opinion,  which  peopled  the  elements 
with  a  race  of  purer  essences,  as  the  connecting  link  between 
man  and  his  Creator ;  and  the  modem  Persian,  in  adopting 
those  "  who  hover  in  the  balmy  clouds®,  live  in  the  colours  of 

"  This  guarded  mode  of  exprestion  of  the  earliest  French  tales  of  '< faerie*' 

must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  lore  of  pa-  acknowledge  a  Breton  source ;  mi^  not 

radoz ;  it  has  proceeded  from  doubts  in  the  term  itself  be  Celtic  ?  The  "  Ionic 

the  writer's  mind^  which  at  present  he  Pheres  of  Hesychius,"  which  has  been 

wants  leisure  to  satisfy.     The  French  mentioned  as  an  apparent  synonym  witli 

termfor  our  fiury.  or  fay  is^ ;  and,  like  the  Persian  Peri,  is  but  a  different  aspi- 

the  Italian /a<a,  is  said  to  be  derived  ration ofthe  Attic Snf  (Germ.  <«thier*^); 

from ^uo.     "  Faerie"  was  a  general  and  which,  whether  applied  to  centaurs 

name  for  an  illusion ;  a  sense  in  which  it  or  satyrs,  could  only  have  been  given  to 

is  always  used  by  Qiaucer.     As  an  ap-  mark  their  aOinity  with  the  animal  race^ 

pellation  for  the  el6n^race,  in  thiscoun-  *  These  aerial  nymphs  were  not  fo- 

try,  it  is  certainly  of  late  date ;   and  reign  to  the  Grecian  creed ;  at  least  the 

perhiqps  a  mere  corruption,  a  name  given  cdestial  nymphs  of  Mnesimachus  can 

to  the  agent  from  his  acts.     It  is  cec-  only  bo  accounted  for  on  this  notion, 

tainly  not  of  Northern  origin.     Some  Scbol.  in  ApoUon.  Khod.  iv.  v.  1412. 
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the  ninbow,  mml  exist  on  the  odour  of  flowers,"  has  only  fixed 
Us  dboicse  upon  a  diffisrent  class  fix>in  the  ancient  Greek.  It 
1^  howerer  be  remembered,  that  in  the  particulars  juist  enu- 
Berated,  the  Fairies  of  Italian  romance  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  Peris <rf* the  Ekist;  and  that,  in  almost  everything  else  ex- 
cept the  name,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  reproduction 
of  the  Circe  and  Calypso  of  the  Odyssey.  The  Fairies  in  the 
Ijiji  of  LAnval  and  Graelent,  or  in  the  romances  of  Melusina 
and  FBrtaiK^>ex  de  Blois,  have  ndther  the  gross  propensities 
ef  die  dau^ter  of  Helios,  nor  the  power  and  exalted  rank  of 
^  Ogygian  enchantress.  They  apiproach  nearer,  both  in 
rharartfr  and  fortunes,  to  the  njrmphs  who  sought  the  alliance 
or  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Daphnis  and  Rhcecus^  and, 
Vkc  their  Grecian  predecessors,  were  equally  doomed  to  ex- 
the  hoUow  frailty  of  human  engagements.  The  con- 
imposed  upon  the  heroes  of  Hellenic  fable  were  the 
in  substance,  though  somewhat  differing  in  form  from 
enjoined  the  knights  of  French  romance,  and  were  alike 
transgressed  from  motives  of  self-gratification,  or  a  weak  com- 
with  the  solicitations  of  others.  There  is  something 
consolatory  in  the  final  catastrophe  attached  to  the  mo- 
fictions;  but  this,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  taken, 
m  oommon  with  the  general  outline  of  the  events,  from  the 
beantifiil  apologue  of  Apuleius.  One  of  the  earliest  tales  of 
frery  in  our  own  language,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
far  the  influence  it  seems  to  have  had  on  later  productions,  is 
flmffcyCTUHJ  in  the  old  romance  of  Orfeo  and  Heurodis^.  The 
l^mAmg  incidents  of  this  poem  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
^tfrif^^  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  Mr.  Ritson  has 
tmly  pronounced  its  character  in  saying,  This  lay  or  tale  is  a 

*  For  D^thnis  see  Parthenius,  c.  18 ;  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hit- 

iar  BhoKus  ScboL  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  son  chose  to  follow  the  Harleian  MS.  of 

V.  479.     See  also  the  history  of  Cau-  this  romance,  which  is  so  palpably  in- 

MS  Ib  Canon,  c.  2. ;  and  oi  Philammon,  ferior  to  the  Auchinleck  cop)'. 

Ulc  7. 
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Gothic  metamorphosis  of  the  episode  so  beautifully  related  by 
Ovid.  A  later  writer,  from  whose  nuthorily  it  is  rarely  safe 
to  deviate,  and  to  whose  illustrations  of  popular  Sction  tfae 
present  sketch  is  so  much  indebted,  has  rgecled  this  opinion, 
and  produced  it  as  an  example  of  "  Gothic  mytholi^y  en- 
grafted on  the  fables  of  Greece*."  In  support  of  this  assei^ 
tion,  even  Sir  W.  Scott's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sul^ect 
might  Hnd  it  difficult  to  offer  any  thing  like  satisfactory  prooC 
The  minor  embellishments  of  the  poem,  the  rank  and  qua- 
li^  of  Orpheus,  the  picture  of  his  court,  the  occupations  of 
the  Elfin  king,  and  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  harper's  descent, 
■re  certainly  foreign  to  the  Grecian  story,  and  have  been 
^ther  copied  from  the  institutions  of  tlie  minstrel's  age,  or  are 
the  ready  suggestions  of  his  own  invention.  But  the  whole 
madiinery  of  the  fable — the  power  of  Pluto  and  his  queen  (for 
such  Chancer  has  instructed  us  to  call  tiie  king  of  Faery),  tlie 
brilliant  description  of  Elfin  land,  its  glorious  abodes  and  de- 
lightfiil  scenery,  and  the  joyous  revelry  of  those  who  had 
secured  a  residence  in  the  regions  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries 

Of  folke  tliat  were  thidder  ybrought. 

And  thought  dead  and  were  nought, — 

are  of  legitimate  Grecian  origin,  and  may  be  read  witli  litde 

variety  of  style^  though  with  less  minuteness  of  detaU,  in  the 

visions  of  Thespesius  and  Timarchus,  recorded  by  Plutarch^. 


■  De  Sen  Num.  ^Tnd.  c,  22,  (irhero 
the  toll  readi  Soleu*  llie  Tlirspesinn ; 
but  W  jtUnbHCh  bms  ippraved  of  R^ske't 
correction,  which  itiasei  the  icrmi) 
■od  De  Geniu  Socnl.  c  33.  If  to 
Ifaeie  the  reader  will  add  Pindsi'i  de- 
■criptido  of  the  Elj^BU  uDusemcnts 
(died  in  PluL  CooioL  ad  ApolL  c.  35. 
■nd  with  Hnne  additLOat  in  his  tnct  De 
OcculM  ViTenda,  c.  ni.)  and  the  n*r- 
rstire  of  the  Socmtic  ^tchinei  (Axio- 
chiu,  §  3a)  on  the  ume  sutgen,  he  vill 
find  ■  ^[^lel  for  ■ImoH  every  peculi- 


arity of  these  regions  tnenlioned  in  the 
Auchinleck  MS.  of  Otfvo.  The  po- 
pular licw  uf  the  bubject  is  discussed  in 
hit  usual  manner  by  Luciui  in  hii 
Kveral  pieces,  Vcr.  Hist.  iL  Necjom. 
CatapL  and  Philops.,  and  a  compound 
of  esoteric  andeioieric  doctrineton  ' 
same  point  is  to  be  found  i 
of  Arislopiianes.  Sir  W. 
considers  Ihe'ymp-true,  a  im  ciuwo- 
crated  la  some  dienion,  nther  than  a 
grafled  tree,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Bit* 
soil.  Thb  point  of  popular  supentitiotl 
seems  to  be  refened  to  by  Socrates  iit 
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The  history  of  such  descents,  whether  professing  to  be  made 

■I  tWiiKiii,  or  by  a  sqwraticm  of  <*the  intelligent  soul''  from 

ila  grogger  fellow,  and  the  body^,  was  a  favourite  topic  in  the 

mdent  world;   and  many  visions  of  the  mfemal  regiona 

whidi  are  made  to  figure  in  modon  hagiology,  firom  the  nar- 

ative  of  Bede^  to  the  metrical  legend  of  Owain  Miles,  have 

largely  firom  these  pagan  sources.     It  is  however 

dbat  Chancel's   *<Fluto  king  of  Fayrie"  and  his 

Proserpina"  have  been  derived  fi*om  this  or  a  simi- 

far  mvce;  and  the  confiision  which  has  arisen  between  the 

Fairies  of  rcHnance  and  the  Elves  of  rural  tradition,  may  in  all 

probebiliqr  be  ascribed  ^^  to  those  poets  who  have  adopted  his 

^    By  Dunbar,  Pluto  is  styled  *^an  elricke  in- 
in  a  clothe  of  grene,"  the  well-known  elfin  livery;  and 
Muntgomery  confers  upon  the  <^  king  of  Fharie"  the  same  ver- 
an  elvish  stature,  and  weds  him  to  the  Elf-queen. 


^^  All  grathed  into  green. 
Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovand  to  the  hight. 
The  king  of  Pharie  and  his  court,  with  the  Elf-queen^ 
With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  night'' 

Hiere  is  nothing  in  the  ^^  Marchaunt^s  Tale"  to  justify  this 
dioiination  of  King  Pluto's  fair  proportions,  or  to  identify 
Ptoserpina  with  the  Elf-queen.  But  in  another  of 
's  tales,  the  practices  of  the  latter  and  her  followers 


^fiiere,  with  his  accus-  p.  150.)     The  rock  of  entrance  to  the 

Mfle  oflnMiy,  he  aicribes  a  sud-  fairy  rcakn  b  the  Xwxm^  irirmr  of  the 

^m§i.mi  apMMfhxAtipsy  to  the  vicinage  Odyssey,  xxiv.  11.;   and  peniaps  the 

flf  »  plane-tree  adorned  with  images,  lapis  manalis  of  Latium. 

■i  difiCBled  to  the  Nymphs.  (  Phsdr.  "*  See  Wyttenbach's  note  to  the  vision 

fNL)  Bat  &m  idea  of  demoniacal  trees  of  Thespesius,  concerning  this  division 

mtmB  deeply  ''^  Nortbemand  Orien-  of  the  soul  into  mSt  and  ^v;^ny  and  the 

tl  ■ytlMifcigj      The  lady  Shnilt,  while  sources  from  whence  Plutarch  obtained 

alifldentxee,  is  carried  it. 

Laiuin  in  the  same  dan-  *  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  lib.  v.  c  13. 

diat  tiia  king  of  Faerie  Compare  also  the  vision  or  trance  of  the 

wmrnj  Henrodis.   (See  Weber's  Pamphylian  £r  in  Plato's  Rep.  lib.  x. 

of  Notthem  Antiquities^  in  fine. 
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are  called  ^^fiieries"  or  illusive  visions;  and  it  will  easily  be 
felt,  that  the  use  of  a  common  name  to  denote  their  respective 
actions,  might  eventually  lead  to  the  notion  of  a  community 
of  character. 

In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour — 

All  was  this  lond  fill  filled  o{ faerie; 

The  elf-quene  with  her  joly  compaynie, 

Danced  fill  ofl;  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo, 

For  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 

Of  Umitoures,  and  other  holy  fireres. 

That  serchen  euery  land,  and  euery  streme — 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  as  an  elf 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  hiinsel£ 

Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at 
one  period  the  popular  creed  made  the  same  distincticHis 
between  the  queen  of  Faerie  and  the  Elf-queen,  that  were  ob- 
served in  Crrecian  mythology,  between  their  undoubted  paral- 
lels, Artemis  and  Persephone.  At  present  the  traces  of  this 
division  are  only  faintly  discernible ;  and  in  the  Scotti^  ballad 
of  Tamlane,  (Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.)  the  hero,  though  **  a  wee 
wee  man,"  declares  himself  a  ya/r^  both  in  ^'lyth  and  limb^** 
a  communication  which  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  size 
of  the  &iry  queen  who  had  ^^  borrowed  him."  The  beautifiil 
ballad  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer®,  and  even  the  burlesque 

"  The  editor  has  already  sinned  too  after  contrasting  the  little  we  knovr  of 

deeply  against  the  fiune  of  true  Thomas,  the  real,  with  the  fictitious  hiatorj  of 

(see  voL  i.  p.  181.)  to  make  the  con-  "auld  Rymer,**  he  has  arrived  at  tiiafc 

oealment  of  his  opinion  respecting  this  conviction,  which  u  easiw  felt  tiban  ac* 

mysterious  personage  a  saving  condition  counted  for,  that  the  laird  <xf  Ereddoon 

on  which  he  might  build  a  hope  of  has  usurped  the  honours  and  reputation 

fofgiveness  for  his  previous  indiscretion,  of  some  earlier  seer,  and  gathered  round 

He  will  therefore  further  state  that,  his  name  the  local  tradition  of  hiabiilh- 
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iinifatian  of  some  forgotten  rcHnance  by  Chaucer  in  his 
^  Bhjme  of  Sir  Thopas,"  make  the  Elf-queen  either  joint  or 
sole  sorerdgn  of  fairy-land,  while  the  locality,  scenery  and 
mhabitants  of  the  country  prove  it  to  be  the  same  district  de- 
scribed in  Sir  Orfeo.  In  the  former  fiction  she  is  represented, 
as  only  quitting  the  court  of  her  grisly  spoq^e,  to  chase  the 
••  wfld  fee"  upon  earth^ ;  her  costume  and  attributes  are  of  the 
same  sylvan  cast  with  those  which  distinguished  the  huntress- 
queen  of  antiquity;  and  the  fame  of  her  beauty  inspires  the 
lovdom  Sir  Thopas  with  the  same  rash  resolves  which  from  a 
rnnilar  cause  were  said  to  have  fired  the  bosom  of  Pirithous. 
In  die  renoaining  details  of  Thomas  the  Rhjoner,  she  is  clearly 
identified  with  the  daughter  of  Demeter;  and  the  description 
rfthe  journey  to  Elf-land®  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  story 
in  .£lian  respecting  the  &bled  Anostos,  or  that  country  whose 
eiq>re8sive  name  has  been  so  aptly  paraphrased, 

The  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

In  tlie  Grecian  fiction,  <^  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth'*  seems 
ndier  to  Lave  impregnated  the  atmosphere®,  than  dyed  "  the 
of  thatcountrie:"  but  the  rivers  that  flowed  around  it. 


Thm  strong  power  of  local  as-  lady^s  lap,  is  the  same  citMs-way  in 

B  has  been  sufficiently  manifested  which     Minos,     Khadamantlius,    and 

fa  tfiB  charmeter  acquired  by  a  recent  ^acus,  held  their  tribunal ;   one  of 

■■dcBt  aft  Krceldoune.     See  preface  to  whose  roads  led  to  the  isles  of  the  blest, 

Sr  TWatram.  and  the  other  to  Tartarus.  Plat.  Gorg. 

*  A  irerj  wemcums  gentleman  in  one  p.    524.     The  forbidden  fruit,   whose 

•f  Lncian'a  dialogues,  has  borne  testi-  taste  cut  off  all  hope  of  tetum,  is  an- 

^any  to  the  hunting  propensities  of  the  other  version  of  the  pomegranate-apple 

Qm—  of  Hell,  whom  he  calls  Hecate,  which  figures  so  mysteriously  in  the  his- 

(flalops.  c  17.)     The  account  of  the  tory  of  Proserpine. 

dC-aaecn  and  her  followers  while  en-  ^  See  ^Elian,  Var.  Hist  iii.  18.     In 

in  ihe  dbase  may  be  compared  Lucian*s  Ver.  Hist.  ii.  3.  (and  which 

OdL  TuL  101.  and  Virgirs  imitation  contains  only  exaggerated  statements  of 

pKsage,  JEn.  i.  498.  popular   opinion),    one   of  the    rivers 

three   days   they  travel    through  encompassing  his  region   of   torment 

up  to  their  knees  in  water,  and  flows  with  blood.     The  bloody  Ache- 

the  ••  swowyng  of  the  flode."  rousian  rock  in   Aristophanes  (Frogs, 

Ik'ti^we  have  the  ocean  stream  and  474.)  appears  to  be  connected  with  a 

darkness,  Od.  xi.  13.  '  The  similar  notion. 
Thomas  laid  his  head  in  the 
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llie  waters  of  joy  and  grief,  eacli  produced  a  Ire*,  wliose  iVuita 
were  as  marvL-llous  in  their  effects  as  the  iipple  bestowed  on 
"  true  Thonins."  Nor  b  the  prophetic  power  acquired  by 
tlie  Rhymer  in  consequence  of  his  visit  tu  this  unearthly  re- 
gion, a  novel  feature  in  t)ie  liistor^'  of  such  fictions.  In  one 
«f  Plutarch's  tracts'",  a  certain  Cleombroliis  entertains  the 
company  with  an  account  of  an  eastern  traveller,  wliose  cha- 
racter and  fortunes  are  still  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
the  Scottish  seer.  Of  this  man  we  are  told,  that  lie  only  ap- 
peared among  his  fellow  mortals  once  a  year.  The  rest  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  society  of  the  nymphs  lutd  demons, 
who  had  granted  huii  an  unusual  shiire  of  personal  Iwauty, 
had  rendered  him  proof  agauist  disease,  and  supplied  hint 
with  a  fruit,  which  wsis  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  of  which  he 
partook  onlj'  once  a  month.  He  was  moreover  eudowetl  witli 
a  miraculous  gifl  of  tongues,  his  conversation  resembled  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  verse,  his  knowledge  was  universal,  and 
an  annual  visitation  of  projtlietic  fervor  enabled  liiiii  to  unfold 
the  hidden  secrets  of  tiiturlty. 

The  Elves  and  Faii'ies  of  rural  tradition  who  *'  dance  their 
ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind,"  and  die  traces  of  wliose  mid- 
night revels  are  still  detected  on  the  sward,  seem  originally  to 
have  been  di^inguished  from  tlie  Fairies  of  romance,  by  their 
diminutive  stature  and  the  use  of  a  common  liver}-.  In  the 
former  circumstance  popular  fiction  has  only  been  faithful  to 
the  earliest  creed  of  nations,  respecting  the  size  anti  form  of 
tlidr  domestic  and  inferior  deities ;  and  of  which  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  household  gods  of  Laban,  the  Pata?ci  of 
Phenicia,  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt  and  Samotlirace,  the  Idtean 
Dactyli  of  Crete,  the  Anaces  of  Athens,  the  Dioscuri  of  Lace- 
deemon,  tlie  eardi-god  Tages  of  Etniria,  and  tiie  Lares  of  La- 

'^  Oe    IMeclu    Oncularum.  c  31.  HhI.  ii.  Rod  Philopa.  For  the  use  uudi 

Ludu  pLaji  upon  Ibe  suppoted  know-  of  it  b;  modem  pikets  are  Hryne'i  foiir- 

IvdgcoT  future  ettats  gained  liy  •  vi-  leentll  ExcuniisIuthcuiihlfiKik  orihe 

lit  lo  tho  infprnil  regioni,  in  bi<  V«r.  iEneid. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  the  probable 
which  have  led  to  this  community  of  opinions  as  to  the 
of  these  subordinate  divinities;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remaii^  that  the  practice  of  romance  in  elevating  them  to 
Ae  standard  of  ^^  human  mortals'","  has  only  followed  an  an- 
{Mnecedent  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  dwarfs. 
is  even  reason  to  believe,  that  the  occasional  adoption 
of  a  larger  form,  was  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  popular 
bdief  oo  the  subject ;  since  the  fairy  of  AUce  Pearson  once 
ifipeared  to  her  in  ^^  the  guise  of  a  lustie  man,"  and  the 
ballad  of  Tamlane  admits  a  change  of  shape  to  be  a  leading 
diaracteristic  of  the  whole  &iry  race: 

Our  shape  and  size  we  can  convert 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  old  nutshell  *s  the  same  to  us 

As  is  the  lofty  hall.'^ 

Bat  the  stature  of  the  EHves  and  Fairies  who  presided  over 
die  mountain-heath,  will  find  a  parallel  in  a  kindred  race, 
die  rural  Lars  of  Italy ;  while  their  attributes,  their  habita- 
tioos,  dieir  length  of  life,  and  even  their  name,  wiU  establish 
dber  affinity  with  the  Grecian  Nymphs.  <^  Their  driAking- 
a^  or  horn,"  which  was  ^'  to  prove  a  cornucopia  or  good 
to  him  who  had  the  courage  to  seize  it*",'^  is  the 
chalice  of  the  Nymphs,  whose  inexhaustible  resources 


^2. 


•  tttmontf^ 


hlSX 


used  by  Titama  in 
light's  Dream,  Act  il. 


mtnor  detailf  of  this  ballad 

nudtfu  an  aqiect  to  make  it 

y  nnlen  supported  by  other 

The  story  howerer  b  in- 

andent.     The  same  power 

alrewly  noticed  in  the  Russian 

and  is  also  ascribed  to  king 

Ibe  Little  Garden  of  Roses, 


Little  was  king  Laurin,  but  fhmi  many 

a  precious  gem 
His  wondrous  strength  and  power  and 

his  bold  courage  came ; 
Tall  at  times  his  stature  grew,   with 

spdls  of  grammary. 
Then  to  the  noblest  princes  fellow  might 

he  be. 

"^  See  the  Essay  on  the  Fairies,  &c. 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  goblet 
preserved  in  Eden-hall  in  Cumberland* 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Musgrave 
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are  so  frequently  noticed  in  Grecian  fiible,  and  to  which  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer.  The  places  of  their  abode» — ^ 
the  interior  of  green,  hills,  or  the  islands  of  a  mountain-lake^, 
with  all  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  their  dwdlbgs,- — are  but. 
a  repetition  of  the  Dionysic  and  Nymphaeic  caves  described 
by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus''^;  and  their  term  of  life,  hke  the- 
existence  o(  the  daughters  of  Ocean,  though  extending  to  an 
immeasurable  length''^  when  compared  with  that  of  the  humaa- 
race^  had  still  its  prescribed  and  setded  limits.     To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  difierent  appellations  assigned  them  in. 
Hellas  and  Northern  Europe,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a 
common  idea  of  their  nature ;  and  that  in  the  respective  Ian*, 
guages  of  these  countries  the  words  elf  and  nymph''''  convey 
a  similar  meaning. 

After  this  brief  review  of  a  most  important  subdivision  of 
the  elements  of  popular  fiction,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  that  if  their  introduction  into  Europe,  and  their  appli* 
cation  to  the  embellishment  of  romantic  poetry,  had  been  d^. 
pendent  upon  foreign  agency,  the  national  creed  of  Greece. 
has  the  fairest  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  source.. 
But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of  public  faith  conn 

family  depended.  Firaetorius  informs  ub»  thousand    seren    hundred  and  twentf* 

that  a  member  of  the  house  of  Alvesch-  years),  Plutarch  De  Defectu  Oraculor. 

leben  received  a  ring  ftom  a  Nixe,  c.  zi.    Pindar  gives  the  Dryads  a  much 

to  which  the  future  fortunes  of  his  de-  shorter  term,  or  a  life  equivalent  to  thai-  '- 

scendants  were    said  to  be  attadied.  of  the  trees  they  inhabit  lb. 
Anthropodemus  Plutonicus,  i.  p.  113.        "  In    the    Northern    languages   ejf 
Another  German  family,  the  Raniaus,  .  means  a  stream  of  running  water,  and 

held  their  prosperity  by  the  tenure  of  a  hence  the    name  of  the  river  Elbe, 

fairy  spindle.  lb.  p.  115.  The  Scholiast  The  Grecian  vvfifii  has  the  same  import 

to  Lucian*s  Rhet.  Pktecept  says,  that  with  the  Latin  lymphaf  an  idea  which  - 

every  prosperous  person  was  supposed  is  also  preserved  in  the  Roman  name  ^ 

lo  have  Amalthea's  horn  in  his  pos-  for  the  disease  called   Nympholepsy. 

session.  *'  Vulgo  autem  memoriae  proditum  est, 

-     **  See  Plutarch  de  Sera  Num.  Vind.,  quicumque  speciem  quandam  e  fontc^ 

and  Diod.  Sic  lib.  iii.  c.  68.  *  id  est,  efligiem  nymph«  viderint,  ftf   ■ 

^  For  the  lives  of  the  fairies,  see  Mr.  rendi  non  fecisse  finem,  quos   Gr9ci 

Ratd*a  note  to  the  Midsummer  Night*s  t •^•XinrrtiVf  Latini  lympktUot  *PPf^ 
Drttm,    in  the  variorum  edition    of    lant.**  Festus,  ap.  Salm.  Ezerdt.  Fliiu 

Slitktpetrt;   for  that  of  the  Nym|phs  765. 
(whicn   Iltftiod  makes  equal  to  nine 
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to  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
the  fragments  of  a  belief  brought  from  some  earlier 
of  empire^  and  which  neither  could  have  been  imported  into 
and  Western  Europe  by  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  nor 
by  a  band  of  roving  minstrels.     In  the  illustra- 
tfaey  have  received  during  the  long  course  of  .their  pre- 
and  under  circumstances  so  varying  as  all  the  public 
private  events  that  fill  the  histories  of  these  countries, 
will    of  course  be  many  particulars  exhibiting  little 
with  each  other,  and  which  taken  separately  may  seem 
Id  deny  this  community  of  their  origin.     But  even  these,  when 
CBcfidly  examined,  will  be  mostly  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  distinctions  arising  from  a  difference  of  national  character, 
or  corruptions  produced  by  some  later  change  in  national  in- 
tfitntions;  and  the  most  discordant  will  hardly  afford  a  stronger 
eaotrast  in  their  lineaments,  than  the  physical  differences  dis- 
pltTed  in  the  conformation  of  the  human  frame,  upon  the 
Jkans  of  the  JEgean  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
la  Greece,  like  every  thing  else  which  has  been  exposed  to 
ike  refining  taste  of  that  extraordinary  people,  they  will  all 
ke  faund  submitted  to  the  same  plastic  norm  which  fitted  the 
hwd's  ^thick-coming  fancies"  for  the  studies  of  the  sculptor : 
ml  in  modem  Europe,  a  new  religion,  in  attempting  to  curtail 
influence  or  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  them,  has 
or  less  corrupted  the  memorials  of  their  attributes.     It 
uto  the  latter  that  we  must  more  particularly  look  for  an 
tion  of  those  anomalies,  which  not  only  appear  to  con- 
omr  recollections  of  antiquity,  but  occasionally  to  ex- 
Mhit  the  popular  faith  as  being  at  variance  with  itself.     It 
iiB  scarcely  need  remark,  that  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
amoDg  the  nations  of  the  West,  must  speedily  have 
a  change  in  general  opinion,  as  to  the  right,  and  the 
d^ree,  in  which  these  imaginary  divinities  were  commissioned 


I 
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to  exert  a  power  over  tiie  destinies  of  man.  Uiit  so  gradual 
were  the  successes  of  tlie  triumphanl  faith  ovtr  this  particular 
branch  of  the  ancient  c-reeti,  that  although  the  memory  of 
"  Thunaer,  Woilan,  and  Saxnote","  (?)  is  scarcely  distiiiguisU- 
able  among  tlie  documents  of  several  centuries,  a  continued 
beUef  in  tlie  agency  of  their  subordinate  associates  still  main- 
tains its  sway  over  every  secjuestered  district  ol'  Northern 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  sweeping  clause  which  was  to  embrnce 
the  whole  of  tliis  fraternity,  and  who  were  far  too  nmnerous  to 


"  Such  a 


;  ibe  luuus  oT  ibc  tlin'e 
ilioned  ill  the  Frandc  lira. 
tettion  of  faith  published  by  Ecnrd. 
FraocU  Orientalis,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  Ek 
fbruchci.  ■  ■  •  Thuiiaer  endo  Woden, 
cndc  SuiiDle,  end  allern  them  lUihol- 
dum  the  liira  gcnolu  unt.  I  renounce 
(IbtBakc)  Thur»er  and  Wodan  aod 
Ssinotc.  and  all   those  impious  (spi- 

namc  of  Saxnote  bati  been  a  ttumblinK- 
block  to  the  cridca,  and  appears  \ikely 
la  remain  so.  In  its  prcHnt  condition 
the  word  baa  ceilsini;  no  intelligible 
nwaoiag,  aiid,  if  correcl,  rcfen  to  a  deity 
of  whonT  DO  other  trace  enii^.  The 
usual  interpretation,  Saion  Odin,  it  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  certainly  not  a 
happy  one.  The  same  may  be  sud  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Scblegcl's  emendaCiun  (In- 
diwhe  Bibliolheli,  p.  iSe.)  of  Saimole 
or  as«uibly  of  tlio  Saxons,  at  wbich 
they  celebrated  heathen  ftetivali,  and 

of  grammar  i£  the  decried  Sainole. 
One  TemarliBhle  circumstance  in  the 
present  teit  is,  that  Xhunoet  and  Wodan 
are  not  inilected,  while  the  conjunction 
bai  gained  the  very  addiiion  in  nhich 
they  are  defective.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  one  has  cottitiltMi  the  original 
document  dncc  the  publication  of  the 
lintt  transcripu — II  is  difficult  to  under, 
tland  why  this  formulary  slunild  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  tlieory,  that  Wo^nn 
and  Odio  are  distinct  porunoges.  Tlie 
vrelt-knowD  practice  of  the  Scandinavian 
dialfClH,  which  ^upiiresaes  the  a^inrate 
In  all  thoso  words  tliat  in  tlie  connate 
imiKues  begin  with  a  h>,  will  lurRcieolly 


arcouni  for  tlic  difTcrence  of  ortlw- 
grnphy.  Tlial  tliey  occupied  the  sam* 
rank  in  the  reapct^ve  mytholoraes  of 
tliB  two  great  Teutonic  stocks,  i>  con- 
firmed by  the  days  named  after  ibsik 
In  England  we  have  Imd  successively 
WDdnui>.dag  and  Wedoeaday  (prattt 
Wennlay).  In  Denmark  it  has  been 
Odins-diigT  and  Oens^ag.  It  was  from 
this  circumstance,  in  all  probability, 
coupled  with  the  notion  of  Wadan*«  or 
Odin's  psychc^mpic  duties,  that  Itoa 
KomniKi  were  induced  to  cuuuder  him 
aa  the  same  deity  whh  their  own  Mnw 
cury.  In  an  Etruscan  palem  published 
by  Winkelmann  and  sRerwardi  by 
Lanzi,  this  god  in  seen  weighing  the 
HiuU  of  Memnun  and  Achillea;  which 
would  nDbid  another  reason  for  Ibc 
luppojed  afitnily.  But  the  worship  ot 
Odio  ns  supreme  God,  like  that  of  JXo- 
ny&ui  in  hifi  mysteries,  and  perhaps  of 
Unirit  (!.ee  Zocga  De  Usu  Obeli»;orum), 
appean  to  have  been  a  comparalivelj 
recent  feature  in  the  Northern  creecu 
Thunaer,  Thor.  was  the  Thunderer,  and 
held  the  same  precedence  in  Norway, 
the  last  refuge  of  his  worship,  that  be 
does  in  llie  t'rancic  renunciation.  Tfao 
day  cotisccrvled  by  bis  name  was  aUo 
the  Northern  sabbath,  lliere  is  ao 
much  afRniqf  between  some  parts  of 
the  history  of  Odin,  Dionyius,  ai^ 
Osiris,  llial  the  name  of  either  might  ba 
substiliiled  in  the  respective  account*  of 
Snorro,  and  the  several  writeia  on 
Greek  ami  Egyptian  myiliology,  with, 
out  viiilalJng  tlie  general  truth  of  Om 
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be  specifically  named,  either  admitted  of  an  accommodating 
ktitode  in  the  interpretation,  or  was  taken  with  considerable 
mfnfl  resermtion.    However  this  may  be,  we  shall  have  no 
dificolQr  in  bdieving  that  the  expounders  of  the  new  religion 
«icve  Tardy  free  from  those  impressions  which,  imbibed  in  early 
mfimcy,  the  reascm  vainly  struggles  to  eradicate  in  after  life, 
and  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  however  little  they  generally 
appear  to  govern  our  external  conduct^  they  always  maintain 
dMir  ground  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind.    Few  couldhavebeen 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  memorials  of  the  past,  and  the 
alleged  experience  of  the  present,  had  no  better  foundadoil 
than  the  terrors  and  caprice  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  or 
illnsions  of  the  sense  which  owe  their  existence  to  disease 
ive  organization.     Many  must  have  retained  a  lurking 
eoimctioii  of  the  truth  of  their  former  belief;  and  even  where 
dns  was  not  the  case,  the  weapon  which  had  been  so  success- 
fidly  wielded  in  crushing  the  rule  of  Wodan,  could  only  be 
exerted  with  diminished  effect;  since  the  same  day  which 
heard  the  proofs  of  his  identity  with  the  Evil  One,  also  wit- 
ncMed  the  suppression  of  that  ceremonial  which  alone  ensured 
die  permanency  of  the  public  fidth.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
superstitions  of  the  forest,  the  mountain,  or  the  domestic  hearth, 
were  attended  with  but  few  rites,  and  those  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  easily  concealed  from  the  general  eye.     The  divinities 
addressed  were  mostly  local,  either  attached  to  particular 
places,  persons,  or  things,  and  only  petitioned  or  deprecated 
in  matters  of  private  interest     And  however  forcibly  it  might 
be  mged  that  their  interference  in  human  affairs  was  only 
proo^ited  by  the  machinations  of  Satan ;  yet  as  this  was  nothing 
better  than  a  change  of  name  in  the  cause,  without  denying 
the  effect,  and  no  equivalent  agency  was  made  to  supply  its 
place,  these  arguments  only  tended  to  corrupt  without  extir- 
pating the  obnoxious  opinions.     The  consequence  of  such  a 
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temporizing  systenit— -but  which,  with,  reference  to  the  state  of 
society  that  it  wa^  called  tipon  to  influence,  contfuns  more 
practical  wisdom  than  it  has  usually  received  credit  for, — was 
a  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  ancient  and  established  faith. 
In  those  dociunents  i^proaching  nearest  to  the  sera  of  a  nation's 
conversion,  such  as  the  oldest  Icelandic  Sagas,  we  find  the 
mention  of  these  domestic  deities  attended  with  lio  diminution 
of  their  power,  or  derogation  from  thdr  former  rank.  In  later 
periods  they  are  chiefly  noticed  to  mark  the  malignancy  of 
their  disposition,  or  to  ridicule  their  impotent  pretensions, 
and  occasionally  they  are  brought  forward  to  bear  their  reluc- 
tant testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  dominant  fiuth. 
From  this  source  have  emanated  those  recitals  which  exhibit 
to  us  either  dwarfs  or  fairies  expressing  a  desire  of  procuring 
the  baptismal  rite  for  their  infimt  offspring;  and  those  cor- 
ruptions of  a  still  later  age,  which  represent  their  condition  as 
only  seemingly  felicitous,  and  the  joys  and  marvels  of  their 
subterranean  abodes,  as  the  mere  varnished  exterior  of  misery 
and  filth  *"•  .  It  is  true,  where  the  stream  of  tradition  has  con- 
tmued  pure,  we  still  find  them  spoken  of  as  the  beneficent 
fiiends  and  protectors  of  mankind ;  as  still  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  attributes  and  pleasures,  their  gardens  of  ever-bloom- 
ing verdure,  their  adamantine  palaces,  their  feasts,  their  re- 
velry, their  super-earthly  and  entrancing  music.  The  Gael 
indeed  has  condemned  his  Daoine  Shi'  to  the  hollow  mockery 
of  these  delights ;  but  the  Cymry,  more  faithful  to  the  tenets  of 
his  ancestors,  believes  his  Tylwyth  Teg  to  be  in  the  continu- 
ance of  their  former  rights  and  happiness,  which  the  folly 

^  Perhaps  to  these  ought  to  be  added  of  the  Northumbrian  dwarf,  who  hoped 

**  the  pajring  the  kane  to  hell  ;*'  but  if,  for  an  ultimate  thouf  b  remote  salvation, 

as  it  is  believed,  the  whole  fairy  system  See  notes  to  the   Lady  of  the  Lake, 

be  but  another  name  for  the  ancient  The  better  portion  oftheandent  demons 

demonologyi  the  line  may  be  eiplained  were  souls  in  a  progressive  advancement 

upon  other  principles.   "Die  same  aigti-  towards  perfection,  and  on  their  return 

ment  wiU  then  apply  to  the  declaration  to  their  celestial  birth-fdace. 
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€f  the  human  race  has  deprived  the  present  generation 
tarn  nharing  in*^. 

be  no  necessity  for  entering  minutely  into  those 
its  of  popular  fijction,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  a  general  belief  in  the  powers  of  magic,  sortil^e,  and  divi* 
'^  The  conformi^  of  practice  between  the  ancient  and 
world  in  their  application  of  these  several  arts  has 
generaUy  acknowledged,  and  no  exclusive  theory  has 
to  account  for  the  mode  of  their  transmission.  Warton 
has  observed,  that  ^^the  Runic  (Northern)  magic  is 
like  that  of  Canidia  in  Horace,  the  Romantic  resembles 
tint  rf  Armida  in  Tasso:"  but  this  is  an  artificial  distinction, 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  popular  creed,  however  much 
it  nmy  seem  to  be  authorized  by  the  documents  to  which  he 
has  referred.  The  magic  of  the  North  (like  the  poetry  in 
wliidi  it  is  found)  may  in  a  great  degree  be  considered  as 
only  a  genial  reflex  of  die  practices  of  daily  life ;  since  many 
of  the  records  preserving  it  were  written  at  a  period  when  the 

*  See  GT»liaiiie*8  Sketches,  &c.  quoted  the  cattle-spayer  of  Finland  public! j 
■  the  wMflB  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  chaunts  the  Runic  rhyme,  at  the  present 
ad  Davies's  Celtic  Mythology,  p.  156.  day,   with   the  same  assurance  of  its 

*  It  may  be  ri^t  to  caution  the  efficacy  with  which  the  <7N>de  was  sung  by 
mder  against  a  Tery  common  error,  in  the  priests  of  Pergamus  and  Epidaurus. 
vfcidi  the  mocites  that  gare  rise  to  the  Comp.  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  91.  lliese  arts, 

ce  of  magic  and  divination  have  like  their  jiames,  bore  once  a  sacred 

eaa§imnaed   with    the    criminal  character ;    and  however    much   they 

that  qmuig  from  their  use  in  may  have  been  made  to  minister  to  the 

imes.     Poor  human  nature  has  folhes  and  vices  of  the  multitude,  in 

ties  enough  to  answer  for,  without  their  decried  and  demded  state,  they 

bing  to  its  ** tnaligmty**  the  inven-  are  clearly  referable  in  their  origin  to 

of  magic  rites  and  ceremonies,  oneof  the  most  exalted  principles  of  our 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  in  this  im-  nature,  or  (to  use  the  language  of  Pro- 

poftant  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  metheus)  were  first  resorted  to  iaSfit^n 

hamaa  mindy  than  that  the  invocation  v^  niani*  {M^idi,  P.  V.  v.494.)«   Their 

saddle  charm  have  regularly  descended  history  nuty  tend  to  confirm  the  axiom, 

froBi  the  exploded  liturgies  of  the  tern .  — that  the  religious  usages  of  one  age 

pie;  and  that  the  discturded  mantle  of  often  become  the  superstition  of  a  suc- 

iafint  science  has    "  rested  on  *'   the  ceeding  one :  but  it  will  also  teach  the 

wizatd  and  the  crone.     The  beldame  more  consolatory  doctrine,  that  the  ira- 

wfao  matters  the  spell  over  the  bruise  or  pulses  of  the  hiunan    heart    may  be 

the  wound,  only  practises  the  same  ho-  founded  in  error,  without  necessarily 

novrable   *'  craft  '*   which   proved  the  involving  either  malignity  or  crime. 

divine  descent  of  the  Asclepiades ;  and 
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charms  to  produce  the  surprising  effects  noticed  by  Warlotts 
might  more  or  less  be  procured  at  every  wizard's  celL     The 
magic  of  romance  with  *^the  sublime  solemniQr  of  its  necro-i 
mantic  machinery  "  was  obviously  a  mattek*  of  only  traditiMMl'i 
belie£    A  few  vain  pretenders  to  superior  intelligmoe  in  iIm  i 
art,  could  alone  have  professed  to  accomplish  its  maryels'y  <Mr  ^ 
some  equally  silly  boasters  to  have  vntnessed  them ;  and  haviag  i 
sprung  from  the  busy  workings  c^  the  fancy  in  decorating  di^  | 
tamer  elements  of  the  popular  faith,  could  have  no  other  es*  <, 
istence  than  in  its  own  fictitious  memorials.    On  this  aoootmt  , 
it  is  of  necessity  viranting  in  all  those  poems  which,  like  tba  j 
early  Icelandic  songs,  make  the  slightest  pretensions  to  historfA  ^ 
cal  worth;  and  can  aoly  abound  in  such  productions  as  either  . 
treat  of  subjects  professedly  mythological,  or  are  the  manifest  ^ 
creation  of  the  writer's  inventicm.     An  injudicious  compariscm   , 
of  these  very  opposite  kinds  of  composition,  has  clearly  led  to ' 
the  erroneous  (pinion  offered  by  Warton ;  and  it  will  be  su^ 
fident  to  remark,  that  the  Intimate  spell  of  ^'grammarye'* 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey,  the  Edda,  and  the  popular 
tale^,  as  well  as  in  those  romances  which  suggested  the  use 
of  it  to  Tasso.     If  more  frequently  resorted  to  in  later  com- 
positions than  in  the  earlier  fictions,  we  must  rather  attribute 
this  circumstance  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  than  to  any  want  of  faith  in  the  auditors  of  a  ruder 
age~:  the  extravagant  events  of  BeowidTs  life  might  make 

*'  Amotig  these  may  be  reckoned  the  dated  Aujeust  2G^  1507.     The  Tenerable 

mysterious  personage^  who  in  the  six-  Abbot,  after  noticing  several  of  his  idle 

teenth    century  availed  himself  of  a  boasts,   proceeds:    In  ultima   quoque 

vridely  circulated  tradition  to  excite  the  hujus  anni  quadragesima  venit  Stauro- 

public  attention,  and  to  invest  himself  nesum  (Creutznach),  et  simili  stultitia 

with  the  title  Faustus  junior :  Sic  enim  gloriosus  de  se  pollioebatur  ingentia» 

titulum    sibi    convementem    formavit  dicens  se  in   Alchemia    omnium  qui 

inaffister  Georgius  Sabellicus  Faustus  Aierint  unquam  esse  perfectisimum,  et 

junTor,  fons  necromanticorum,  astrolo-  tenv  atgue  pone  quicauid  homines  optO' 

gus,  magus  secundus,  chiroroanticus,  verint.  Sec  Gorres  Volks-biicher,  p.  24S. 

agromanticus,  pyromanticus,  et  in  hydra  "See  the  Odyss.  xiii.  190.     Thor*s 

arte  secundus.     Mr.  Gbrres  has  given  adventures  at  Utgarda,  D«nne&aga,  41. 

thin  passage  from  a  letter  of  Tritliemius,  and  Chaucer's  Frankdein*B  Tale. 
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a  bcid  romancer  blush  for  the  poverty  of  liis  imagi- 


In  feferring  to  those  various  objects  of  manimate  nature 
marvellous  attributes  are  usually  classed  among  the 
ckiftf  attractions  of  romance^  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary  to 
enter  largdj  into  the  question  of  their  origin,  as  the  recent 
Umirs  a£  abler  antiquaries^  have  clearly  proved  that  we  are 
not  indebted  to  the  middle  age  for  their  first  appearance  in 
pcipnliur  poetry.  For  every  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  coincidence  between  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  and 
world ;  and,  in  noticing  some  ct  the  disguises  under 
which  a  oomm<Mi  idea  has  been  made  to  pass  from  one  nar* 
mive  to  another,  to  evince  the  fondness  of  popular  taste  for  a 
fwtant  recurrence  of  its  favourite  ^pes.  MM.  Grimm  have 
already  shown  that  the  &tal  garment  of  Dejanira, — and  which 
kj  Euripides  has  been  connected  with  a  later  &ble, — still 
lives  in  the  German  tale  of  Faithful  John ;  and  that  no  image 
b  more  common,  or  assumes  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  in 
the  current  fictions  of  their  native  country,  than  the  insidious 
present  sent  by  Vulcan  to  his  mother  Juno^. 

Another  favourite  symbol,  and  entering  deeply  into  the 
decorations  of  romance,  is  the  talisman  of  virtue,  by  which  the 
frailties  of  either  sex  were  exposed  to  public  detection ;  and 
which  Mr.  Dunlop,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  has  referred 
to  the  trial  at  the  Stygian  fountain,  and  traced  through  the 
Greek  romances  of  the  Empire  to  the  romances  of  chivalry 
and  the  pages  of  Ariosto.  In  the  prose  romance  of  Tristram, 
whence  the  poet  of  Ferrara  most  probably  borrowed  it,  the 
ordeal  consists  in  quaffing  the  beverage  of  a  drinking-horn, 

"  See   Uie  preface  and  notes  to  the  Review,  No.  ixxvii. 
Kinder- und  Haus-Marchen  of  MM.         ^  Kinder- undHaus-Marchen,  vol. iii. 

Grimm;  and  a  valuable  essay  on  tlic  p.  19  and  149. 
?iut^t  contained  in  the  Quarterly 
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which  no  sooner  approaches  the  culprit's  lips,  than  the  contents 
are  wasted  over  his  person.     In  Perceforest  and  in  Amadis,  a 
garland  and  rose,  which  ^^  bloom  on  the  head  of  her  who  is 
fidthiid,  and  fade  upon  the  brow  of  the  inconstant,'*  are  the 
proofs  of  the  appellant's  purity :  and  in  the  ballad  published  by 
Dr.  Percy,  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  where  the  same  test  is 
introduced,  the  minstrel  poet  has  adhered  to  the  traditions  of 
Wales,  which  attribute  a  similar  power  to  the  mande,  the  knif^ 
and  the  goblet  of  Tegau  Euroron,  the  chaste  and  lovely  bride 
of  Caradoc  with  the  strong  arm^.     From  hence  it  may  have 
been  transferred  to  the  girdle  of  Florimel,  in  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
while  Albertus  Magnus,  in  affirming  that  ^^a  magnet  placed 
beneath  the  pillow  of  an  incontinent  Voman  will  infallibly  eject 
her  from  her  bed,"  has  preserved  to  us  the  vulgar,  and  perhaps 
the  earliest,  belief  on  the  subject^.     The  glass  of  Agrippa, 
which,  till  our  own  times,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
history  of  the  gallant  Surry,  has  been  recendy  made  &miliar 
to  the  reader's  acquaintance  by  the  German  story  of  Snow- 
drop".     But  this,  in  all  probability,  has  only  descended  to  us 
from  a  mirror  preserved  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Patras ; 
or  one  less  artificially  constructed,  though  more  miraculously 
gifted,  a  well  near  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Thunds,  in  Lycia"^. 
The  zone  of  Hippoljrte®,  which  gave  a  supernatural  vigour  to 

*^  Jones's  Bardic  Museum,  p.  60;  from  supply,  would  greatly  increase  our  ob» 

whence  all  the  subsequent  notices  of  ligation  to  them. 

British  manrel  hate  be«n  taken.  "  See  Pausanias,  vii.  21.  The  former 

"  This  power  is  given  to  the  magnet,  only  exhibited  the  person  and  condition 

in  the  Orphic  poem  on  Stones,  ▼.  314,  of  health  of  the  party  inquired  after  ;— 

&c.  the  latter  displayed  whatever  was  de- 

*   See  the  German  Tales  from  the  sired. 

Kinder-  und  Haus-Miuxhen  of  MM.  "  E3^f  H  *I«v«Xvnf  rit  A^mt  ^«rrii^, 

Grimm,  p.  ISS.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  rv^C«x«f  rw  ir^t^rtvuf  m^metn.   ApoHod. 

the  ingenious  translators  of  this  coUec-  Bibl.  ii.  5.  9.  In  Pkrsee  lore  the  girdU 

tion  will  continue  their  labours.     The  was  a  symbol  o(  power  over  Ahnman. 

nature  of  their  plan  seems  to  have  ex-  In  the  Little  Rose-garden,  the  belt  of 

eluded  many  of  the  tales  most  interest-  Thor  has  descended  to  king  Laurin. 

ing  to  an  antiquary ;  but  a  supplemen-  Weber,  p.  158.     The  ring  given  by  the 

tary  volume,  containing  some  of  these,  lady   Similt  to  her  brotiier   Dietlieb, 

accompanied  with  that  iUustralion  which  also  ensurtd  victory  to  him  who  wore  it. 

the  translators  appear  so  well  able  to  lb.  p.  164. 
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die  ^  thews  and  limbs'*  of  the  wearer,  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
firom  the  ^^rdle  of  the  Norwq^n  Thor;  and  there  can  be 
Side  doubt,  that  the  brisingamen  of  Fre}ria,  which  graced 
die  person  of  the  same  pugnacious  deity  on  his  visit  to  Thrym- 
Ivim*,  is  die  cestus  of  Venus  under  another  name  and  form. 
WidKHit  possessing  either  the  s^s-hialmr  of  the  Edda,  or 
Ae  ttfps  of  Minerva,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  assert  that 
petrifying  objects  are  verbally  identical ;  s&ice  nothing 
of  their  terrific  power  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
the  host  of  Hellenic  philologers,  whom  such  a  decla-. 
would  infiUlibly  call  to  arms^.  In  obedience,  therefore, 
to  die  dictates  of  ^^the  better  part  of  valour,''  it  will  be  most 
prudent  to  remark,  that  they  strikingly  agree  in  their  appall- 
ing attributes,  and  that  the  thunderer  of  Norway  was  as  efii- 
dendy  armed  for  combat  as  his  brother  of  Olympus.     This 
cgis-hiahnr  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  crafty  workmanship 
of  the  dwarfs,  the  reputed  authors  of  every  "cunning  instru- 
ment'* in  Northern  fiction ;  and  who  manufactured  for  An 
the  Bow-swinger  and  OrvarOdd  those  highly-tempered  arrows 
which,  like  the  fabled  dart  of  Procris,  never  missed  their  ob- 
ject; and  having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  returned  to  the 
bowstring  which  had  emitted  them*.     Another  specimen  of 

*  See    S«muxid*s    Edda,    Tbryms-  pidly,  to  be  violently  agitated;  and  hence 

Quida.  ttyUy  the  tempestuous  wind,  and  »/%  the 

"  Aiyif  may  have  meant  a  breastplate  appellation  given  to  the  stormy  Capella, 

or  WimeC  nmde  of  goat-skin,  just  as  or  the  star  whose  rising  was  productive 

am*  meant  a  ftkull-cap  or  helmet  made  of  hurricanes.  The  iegi)»-bearing  Jupiter 

«f  dog-«kin ;  but  the  fable  on  which  the  of  Virgil  is  the  cloud-compeller — nim- 

Grcck  grammarians  have  accounted  for  bosque  cieret,  ^n.  viii.  354.     For  the 

Ibcappucationof  the  term  to  the  armour  same  reason,  and  not  from  his  goatish 

c/ Jupiter  and  his  daughter,  is  an  idle  form,   wc  may  be  assured  the  god  of 

tdmaaioru     The  qualities  of  this  wea-  Arcadia,  the  author  of  the  Panic  terror, 

pon  undoubtedly  had  some  connexion  was    called    ^gipan.      In     Icelandic 

with  its  name :  "  ^gir  **  means  the  stormy  sea ;  and  in 

.-.%,••  /»',••  'i     ^         '  Anglo-Saxon  we  have   "  eggian "   to 

^^  r-e  •^«-^«  ^^'^   «'r'^  '«^'«'-  excite,  "eg-stream"  a  torren*  "egc" 


l^CMf 


.   ,-.   nEPI    MEN    nANTH  ♦0B05  '"'^'r^^I^fS",'?  ".%"^p., ,.  .^  ^ 

E^ANom    i,.v.738.  p.^s^jr^^rA'rgTnW'^eet';; 

The  verb  mUvm,  from  whence  this  term  p.  189. 
tkkc«  it»  derivation,  meant— to  move  ra- 
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their  ingenuity  is  the  ship  of  Freyr,  called  SkidMadmry  whic&'  *1 
though  sofficiendy  spadoos  to  contain  the  whole  tr3>e  of  the'  ^- 
Asae^  with  their  arms  and  equipments,  wRs  yet  so  artfoUyif 
contriyed,  that  it  might  be  folded  like  a  handkerchief  and  ca»^* 
ried  about  in  the  pocket*.    The  sails  of  this  extraordinary  ^ 
vessel  were  no  sooner  hoisted  than  a  &vonrable  wind  sprang 
up ;  an  attribute  which  has  descended  to  another  ornament  oP  ' 
Icelandic  fable,  the  bark  Ellide :  but  this,  like  the  first,  and  .'*' 
oftenest  sung,  of  ancient  ships,  was  also  gifted  with  the  power' 
of  understanding  human  q)eech^.    Homer,  however,  has  tc^d 
us,  that  the  fleets  of  Alcinous  combined  the  advantage  of  the 
&vouring  gale  with  an  intelligence  which  enabled  them  to 
divine  the  wishes  of  those  they  bore,  and  that  they  also  had  the 
power  of  reaching  their  destined  port  witliout  the  assistance  of 
a  helmsman  or  a  guide. 

So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  reahii  assign'd. 
In  wondrous  ships,  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind : 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides. 
Like  men  intelligent,  they  plough  tlie  tides ; 
Conscious  of  every  coast  and  every  bay 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun's  alluring  ray. 

In  other  fictions  common  to  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
this  idea  has  been  improv^  on,  and  applied  to  a  vast  variety 
of  objects  for  conveying  the  person  fi*om  place  to  place.  He- 
rodotus, with  his  characteristic  love  of  the  marvellous,  (tem- 
pered as  this  passion  was  by  an  unrivalled  perception  of  the 
truth,)  found  it  impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fable  of 
Abaris  and  his  dart^.  He  has,  however,  only  mentioned  the 
common  tradition  of  his  day,  that  it  transported  the  Hyper- 
borean philosopher  wherever  he  wished,  and  left  to  Jambli- 
chus  the  further  particulars  of  its  history.  From  the  Pythago- 

"  Edda  of  Snorro,  Daemesaga  37.         p.  459  and  592. 
**  Muller*s  Saga^Bibliotbek,  toI.  ii.        **  Melpom.  c.  36. 
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of  thift  writer  we  learn,  that  Abaris  had  procured 
kiQ  die  tcsmide  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo;  andthatinaddi- 
doAlDtlie  services  it  had  rendered  him  in  his  several  journeys 
*lijflood  and  fueid^**  it  had  assisted  him  in  performing  lustra- 
1iaB^  eupcJIii^  pestilences,  and  allaying  the  fury  of  the  winds  ^. 
lltt  place  of  its  deposit  clearly  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
minculous  weapon  employed  by  the  Delian  god  in  de- 
the  Cyclops ;  for  another  authority  informs  us,  he 
this  £ital  dart  in  an  Hyperborean  mountain,  and  that 
hanifihed  fix>m  Olympus,  it  was  daily  borne  to  him  oh  the 
laden  with  all  tlie  fruits  of  the  reason  ^.     In  this  latter 
ittribuie  it  becomes  identified  with  the  horn  of  Amalthaea,  and 
Knes  to  explain  the  mystery  overlooked  by  Jamblichus,  how 
Abaris,  like  another  Epimenides,  might  devote  his  time  to 
die  service  of  the  gods,  and  yet  never  be  seen  to  eat  or  drink. 
Id  the  traditions  of  Wales,  this  dart  has  been  accommodated 
to  the  more  stately  fashions  of  later  times;  and  one  of  the  thir- 
teen marvellous  productions  of  Britain  is  the  car  of  Morgan, 
irfaich  carried  the  possessor  to  whatever  district  he  desired. 
But  here  again  we  have  only  another  form  for  the  talaria  of 
die  Njinphs,  with  which  Perseus  winged  his  way  to  tlie  resi- 
dence of  Medusa;  or  the  ring  in  the  German  tale.  The  King 
of  the  Golden  Mountain, — while  in  the  popular  story  of  Fortu- 
Datus  it  assumes  the  humbler  guise  of  a  wishing-cap,  and  in 
the  relations  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb, 
it  has  descended  to  the  lowly  shape  of  a  pair  of  seven-leagued' 
boots.    Another  object  enumerated  among  the  thirteen  mar- 
fdlous  productions  of  Britain,  is  the  veil  or  mask  of  Arthur, 
which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer's  person  invi- 
sible, without  interrupting  his  view  of  the  things  around  him. 
In  odier  &bles  of  the  same  country,  this  property  is  also  given 
to  the  ring  of  Eluned',  the  Lunet  of  the  old  English  romance 

"  Jamblicfaus,  Vit.  Pjrthag.  c  19.  28.        "  Mr.  Jooes  calls  Eluned  tlie  lover  of 
*  Hjginiis,  AsUtm.  c.  15.  Owain;  which  if  correct,  would  justify 
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I 

of  Ywaine  and  Gawaine:  and  in  several  German  tales  the  ImML 
is  made  to  conceal  himself  firom  the  ^^ken"  of  his  compaiiidn|4| 
by  the  assistance  of  an  enchanted  cloak.    The  romance'  9$: 
king  Laurin,  and  the  &r-fiimed  Nibelmigen-lied,  follow  iWli- 
general  traditions  of  the  North,  which  confine  this  mysteriolM^ 
attribute  to  a  nebel-kappe,  or  fog-cap.    But  however  vant^'^ 
the  objects  to  which  this  quali^  has  been  assigned,  we  CBnMt  - 
fail  to  recognise  the  same  common  property  which  distingaidH  , 
ed  the  helm  of  Pluto,  worn  by  Perseus  in  his  combat  witlr  ^ 
Medusa,  or  the  equally  notorious  ring  of  Gyges,  whose  histofy 
has  been  recorded  by  Plato^.    Without  detaining  the  reader 
to  trace  the  lyre  of  Hellenic  fable  through  the  hands  of  its  se-' 
veral  possessors,  from  Mercury  to  Amphion — 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanse  conditor  arcis 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet —  Hor.  Ar»  Poet.  v.  S9S., 

we  may  proceed  to  remark,  tliat  the  earliest  notice  of  its 
occurrence  in  Northern  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  Finland.  Wai'namoinen,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Finnish  Olympus,  was  the  inventor  of  a  stringed  instrument 
called  the  kandele,  which,  resembling  a  kit  in  its  construction, 
is  still  played  as  a  guitar.  "  When  this  beneficent  deity  pre- 
sented the  result  of  his  labours  to  mankind,  no  mortal  hanci 
possessed  the  skill  to  awake  its  harmonies,  till  the  god  himself 

•  concliuion,  that  the  WeUh  and  En-  the  Parmenides.   Eucrates,  in  Lucian** 

8 Hall  romances  follow  a  diflerent  tradU  Fhilopseudes,  unblushingly  affinns  that, 

on^    In  the  Heldenbuch  this  ring  is  he  had  one  of  these  rings  in  his  posae»-> 

given  to  Otnit  by  his  mother.    Weber,  sion,  and  had  used  it  on  a  very  tiyiii|^ 

!>.  4f).  occasion.     The  ancients  explained  the 

**  Ue  Kopub.  iii.  p.  359.     PUto  has  helm  of  Pluto  to  be  an  impervious 

mo^l  TexatiouKly  dismissed  a  part  of  the  cloud  surrounding  the  person  of  tfao 

history  of  this  ring  with  a  mJ  . . . .  iXXm  wearer  Tsuch  no  doubt  as  is  describMi 

VI  Ik  4  ftyf^ktynrnt  little  thinking  that  in  the  Little  Garden  of  Roses) :  but  the 

the  modem  antiquary  would  have  been  passage    in  which  this  illustratioD  is 

more  beholden  to  hun  for  information  given,  cannot  be  more  specifically  re- 

on  this  head»  than  for  all  the  subtleties  ferred  to  than  by  citing  the  Scholia  to 

i>r  the  i*mtylus  or  the  speculations  of  Pluto  publtiJied  by  Riihnken. 
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toocbipg  the  strings,  and  accompanying  its  notes  ^ith  his  voice, 
the  birds  in  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
of  the  sea  to  listen  attentively  to  the  strain,  and  even 
Wttniunraien  was  moved  to  tears,  which  fell  like  pearls  adown 
kii  robe^/'    This  account,  which  is  literally  copied  from 
Finnish  tradition,  will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Grecian  fable  of  Orpheus,  and  will  recall  to  the  reader's  me- 
tfae  celebrated  gem  representing  Pan,  the  Grecian  Wai- 
playing  upon  his  pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  fiirtions  of  our  own  country,  or  more  correctly  speaking 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  have  substituted  the  harp,  as  a 
decidedly  national  instrument,  for  the  lyre  and  kandele, 
Mid  bestowed  it  upon  two  native  musicians,  Glaskyrion  and 
e,  if  indeed  we  are  justified  in  separating  these  per- 
The  former  is  the  hero  of  a  well-known  ballad  in 
Dr.  Percy's  Reliques,  (vol.  iii.  p.  84,)  and  is  placed  by  Chaucer 
b  the  same  rank  of  eminence  with  the  son  of  Calliope : 

There  herde  I  play  on  a  harpe, 
That  sowned  both  well  and  sharpe, 
Hjrm  Orpheus  full  craftily; 
And  on  this  side  fast  by, 

*■  Mone's  continuation  of  Creutier,  i.  the  same  personage ;  but  who  this  cele- 

pi  54.  that  this  tndition  appeals  to  have  brated  harper  may  have  been,  whether  a 

immi  Its  way  into  Scotland.     In  a  sin-  native  of  Wales,  Scotland,  or  any  other 

fljlv  oompositiony    published  by   Sir  country,  is  not  so  clear.     The  same  ra- 


Seott,   *^An   Interlude  on  the  tionale  will  also  apply  to  the  name.— It  is 

of  a  Gaist,**  we  find  the  follow,  to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  so  emi- 

iusoo  to  it :  nently  qualified  as  Mr.  Jamieson  to  illu- 

"._j «-  .  •.  »u-  — :-*  *u^ii-  strate  the  popular  antiquities  of  his  native 

^  ^"  ?    *Ti?^^  r  country,  should  have  ^ndoned  a  career 

^  CTOund  Inmkmgof  ia«d./«?;  j^whii  he  has  already  attained  so  much 

^dchey  gat  tnem  bemene,  distinction,   and  might  have  acquired 

^^'^^^^       S*!if*^«l'*^T,«4  »tiU  greater.    His^me  must  ever  be 

Muistrtinf,  VOL  I.  p.  164.  ^^j».^  estimation  by  the  friends  of 

""  Mr.  Jamieson  seems  to  consider  Warton's  fame,  for  the  spirited  manner 
Wsntiratif  a  corruption  of  some  local  .  in  which  he  shook  off  the  trammels  of 

■MK^  wfakfa  has  been  substituted  for  the  Ritsonian  school,  in  his  first  publi- 

Ghkyrioa.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  cation,  and  vindicated  the  tasteful  la- 

A»  balkd  published  by  him,  as  well  as  hours  of  Warton  and  Dr.  Percy, 
tbai  in  Dr.  IVrcy's  collection,  refers  to 

voi^  I.  e 
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Sate  the  harper  Orion  (Amphion?) 

And  Eacides,  Chirion, 

And  other  harpers  many  one. 

And  the  Briton  Glaskyrion.  House  of  Tame. 

The  powers  of  Olenkindie's  harp  exceed  all  that  has  beea 
said  of  its  rival  instruments : 

He  'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o  saut  water, 

Or  water  out  o'  a  stane. 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast, 

That  bium  had  never  nane^. 

From  hence  the  transition  to  the  horn  of  Oberon,  ^'  which 
if  softly  sounded  would  make  every  one  dance  who  was  not 
of  an  irreproachable  character;"  or  the  harp  of  Sigurd^, 
which  caused  inanimate  objects  to  caper  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, was  but  an  easy  step.  In  popular  story  the  same  qua- 
lities have  been  conferred  upon  the  fiddle  of  the  German 
tal^  The  Jew  in  the  Bush,  and  the  pipe  of  Jack  in  The  mery 
Oeste  of  the  Frere  and  the  Boye,  and  have  thus  developed  the 
opposite  and  contrasting  elements  contained  in  this  as  in  every 
other  fable,  and  without  which  no  mythos  seems  to  be  complete. 

A  still  more  fiEivourite  ornament  of  popular  fiction  is  the 
highly-gifled  object,  of  whatever  form  or  name,  which  is  to 
supply  the  fortunate  owner  with  the  gratification  of  some  par^ 
ticular  wish,  or  to  fiimish  him  with  the  golden  means  of  satisfy- 
ing every  want  In  British  fable  this  property  has  been  given 
to  the  dish  or  napkin  of  Rhydderch  the  Scholar,  which  like 
the  table,  or  table-cloth^  introduced  into  a  variety  of  German 
tales,  no  sooner  received  its  master's  commands,  than  it  became 

u>  Jami«on*8  Scottish  Btllads,  ¥01.  L  hare  had  much  the  same  effect  upon 

p.  93.  their  respective  flocl^  See  pp.  S5.  111. 

***  Henraud  of  Boaa's  Saga,  p.  49^1.  1 12.  (ed.  Villoison. )   The  pipe  of  Phi, 

The  pipes  of  Doroo  and  D^hnis,  in  the  in  the  same  romance,  equals  any  thing 

pastoral  romance  of  l40ngusy  seem  to  recorded  of  its  modem  parallels. 
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covered  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  The  counterpait  of  Rhy d« 
derch's  dish  is  to  be  found  in  anottier  British  marvel,  the  horn 
of  Bran,  which  spontaneously  produced  whatever  liquor  was 
cdled  for :  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  the 
goblet  gLYeai  by  Oberon  to  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  which  in  the 
luds  of  a  good  man  became  filled  with  the  most  costly  wine* 
In  Fortunatos,  and  those  tales  which  are  either  imitations  of 
Us  adventures  or  copied  firom  a  common  original,  an  inex- 
kustible  purse  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  every  occasion; 
while  in  others  a  bird,  a  tree,  and  even  the  human  person,  are 
made  to  generate  in  the  same  miraculous  manner  a  daily  pro« 
viwm  of  gcdd*^.  A  modification  of  the  same  idea  is  also  found 
in  the  basket  of  Grwyddno,  which  no  sooner  received  a  deposit 
of  food  fiM*  one,  than  the  gift  became  multiplied  into  a  supply  for 
ahmidred ;  or  in  those  stories  where  the  charity  bestowed  upon 
die  houseless  wanderer,  is  rewarded  by  an  endless  stock  of 
some  requisite  article  of  subsistence^.  In  Hellenic  fable,  we 
hive  already  seen  the  dart  of  Apollo  enabling  Abaris  to  live 
without  appearing  to  partake  of  sustenance ;  and  the  narrative 
of  Geombrotus,  also  noticed  before,  seems  to  imply  some 
anikr  resource  on  the  part  of  his  Eastern  traveller.  Another 
■jsterious  personage  of  early  Grecian  foble,  and  whose  goetic 
piactioes,  like  those  of  Abaris,  have  secured  for  him  a  dubious 
fane,  is  Epimenides  the  Cretan.  Of  him  we  are  also  told 
dttit  he  was  never  known  to  eat,  but  that  he  allayed  his  hunger 
bjr  occasionally  tasting  a  precious  edible  bestowed  upon  him 
bjr  the  Nymphs ;  and  which  he  carefully  kept  preserved  in  an 

^  "*  Mr.  GoiTcs  has  obsenred,  in  speak-  ***  See  Der  Anne  und  der  Reiche,  in 

■S  of  Forttmatus,  that  the  story  of  the  MM.  Grimm*s  collection.     The  note 

which  laid  a  golden  egg  is  only  a  on  this  story  contains  references  to  the 

ioo  of  this  prolific  subject ;  and  same  idea  in  the  fictions  of  Greece, 

the  history  of  the  world  contains  China,  and  India.     It  seems  to  have 

more  than  a  kind  of  Argonautic  escaped  these  learned  German  antiqua- 

Edoci  after  the  same  golden  fleece,  ries,  that  a  much  earlier  notice  of  the 

Ar  the  other  particulars  referred  to  in  same  miraculous  agency  is  to  be  found 

iezt,  see   Kinder-und  Haus-Mar-  in  the  <*widow*8cruse**  ofthe  OldTcs- 

Nou  Sa  122.  isa  tament,  2  Kings,  chap.  ir. 
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ox's  hoof**.  The  popular  creed  of  Attica,  which  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  investing  the  Theban  Hercules  with  much 
the  same  absurdities  that  Northern  fable  has  gathered  round 
the  person  of  Thor,  had  recourse  to  a  similar  invention  as  the. 
only  appropriate  means  of  appeasing  this  divinity's  ravenous 
appetites.  It  has  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  the  horn  of 
Amalthaea,  the  firuit  of  his  victory  over  the  river-god  Ache- 
lous;  and  of  which  the  earliest  tradition  on  record  has  given 
the  popular  view  of  its  powers,  that  it  never  failed  to  pro* 
duce  a  constant  store  of  food*°^.  As  such,  it  becomes  identified 
with  the  Ethiopian  table  of  the  sun,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus'^; but  in  later  fictions  this  idea  has  been  refined  into 
a  horn,  containing  every  possible  delicacy  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  overflowing  with  all  earthly  good,  and  conferring 
wealth  and  prosperity  upon  every  one  who  might  chance  to 
possess  it^. 

***  See  Diogenet  Laertiua,  ed.  Menage,  of  sold.     For  this  wand  of  wealth  and 

ToL  i.  p.  73.  luck,  see  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mercury, 

^  See  Eustath.  ad  Dtonys.  Perieg.  ▼.  539;  and  compare  £pict«ap.  Arrian. 

V.   433.  and   Fherecydes  in  Apollod.  Diss.  iii.  20.   p.  435.  ed.   Schweif^t 

BibL  iL  7.  5.  where  it  is  said  to  convert  every  thing 

***  See  Herod,  iii.  18.     Mela,  c.  10.  it  touched  into  gold.     This  idea  of  ita 

(qu«  passim  apposita  sunt,  affirmant  power  found  an  early  circulation  in  the 

innasci  subinde  divinitus) :  and  Solinus,  North ;  for  one  of  the  Glossaries  publish 

c.  30.  edby  Professor  Nyenip,  in  his  SymboL 

^  See  the  Scholiast  to  Lucian*s  Rhet.  Teut ,  and  certainly  not  of  a  later  date 

JhrmcepUt  and   Eustathius,   as  before,  than  the  tenth  century,  translates  cadu- 

The  **  Navigium**  of  the  same  writer  con-  ceuma,  uumkiligarta.  The  Vilkina  Saga 

tains  some  curious  allusions  to  different  mentions  a  ring  which  is  to  excite  affec- 

points  of  popular  belief,  and  which  may  tion  in  the  wearer  towards  the  donor, 

be  compared  with  the  subjects  treated  (Miiller,  p.  233.)  and  the  love-stone  of 

of  in  the  text.  One  of  the  parties  wishes  Helen  is  well-known.  Servius  (ad  ^nJn. 

for  a  set  of  rings  to  endow  him  with  the  279. )  notices  an  ointment,  prepared  by 

followinff  qualities  and  advantages :  a  Venus,  which  had  similar  powers.  The 

never-faUing  store  of  health ;  a  person  Homy  Siegfried  becomes  invulnerable 

invulnerable,  invisible,   of  irresistible  by  bathing  m  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 

charms,  and  having  the  concentrated  dragon ;  and  Medea  gave  Jason  an  oint- 

strength  of  10,000  men ;  a  power  of  ment  producing  the  same  effect  for  the 

flying  through  the  air,  of  entering  every  space  of  four-and-twenty  4iours.  (  Apol- 

dwelling-house  strongly  secured,  and  lod.  Bibl.  i.  9.  23.)     Orvar  Odd  had  m 

of  casting  a  deep  sleep  upon  whom  he  kirtel  which  was  to  preserve  him  against 

chose.  Another  person  in  the  same  piece  death  by  fire  or  water,  hunger  or  the 

asks  for  the  wand  of  Mercury,  which  is  sword,  so  long  as  he  never  turned  his 

to  ensure  him  an  inexhauftible  supply  back  upon  a  foe.  Miiller,  533. 
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This  necessarily  brings  us  to  the  history  of  the  holy  Graal"", 
or  a  sacred  cup,  which  in  the  house  of  king  Pecheur  "ap- 
peared daily  at  the  hour  of  repast,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  who 
carried  it  three  times  round  the  table,  which  was  immediately 
replenished  with  all  the  delicacies  the  guests  could  desire." 
The  origin  of  this  miraculous  vessel,  and  the  manner  of  its 
truismission  to  Europe,  are  thus  related  by  Robert  Borron^. 

The  connexion  between  these  sytn-  dius  superpositus,   quia  indicet  Titam 
a  bom  and  a  cup,  wiU  be  aippa-  mortalibus  frugum    largitate  prcberL 
OQ  lecoUecting  that  the  former  Rufinus   Hist.    Eccles.  ii.    23.)     For 
the  most  ancient  species  of  drink-  further  illustration  of  this  copious  sub- 
both  among  Greeks  and  Bar-  ject,  see  Mr.  Creuzer's  Dionysus,  sive 
See  Athen.  xi.  c.  51.     Xeno-  Commentationes  Academicae  de  Rerum 
also  notices  theapplication  of  horns  Bacchicarum  Orphicarumque  Origini- 
m  the  same  purpose  among  the  Thra-  bus  et  Causis;  Heidelberev  1808. 
dmm,  Anab.  Tii.  2.  23 :  and  it  will  be        "*  Mr.  Ritson  has  declared    Robert 
■wdlfM  to  offer  any  examples  from  the  Borron  to  be  <<  a  man  of  straw.**  But  as 
wefl-known  customs  of  Western  Europe,  he  has  offered  no  authority  for  such  an 
It  wiU  also  be  evident  why  both  these  assertion,  the  mere  »tfr$f  i^aof  this  critic 
oiensiU  should  be  chosen  as  the  t3rpes  is  not  likely  to  have  much  weight  beyond 
offecundity,  abundance,  and  yivification,  his  school.     The  Vatican  manuscript, 
when  we  ronember  that  both  were  the  No.  1687,  commences  with  these  words, 
icceptacles  of  that  element,  which  was  **  Mesir   Robert  de  Boron,  qui  cheste 
other  the  symbol  of  life,  {X*^t  ^^  vy(«f  estore  translata  de  Latin  en  Romance, 
n)M^4JL«v,  FVoclus  in  Timvum,  p,  318,)  par  le  commandement  tie  sainte  eglise:'* 
flr  the  principal  cooperating  power  in  and  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
fBDemtion   (ftnt^T  yk^  ytnm  ,,.,ri  influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  in 
Ma^     Porphyrins  de  Antro  Nymph,  the  peculiar  colouring  given  to  the  nar- 
c  17.)    Hence  the  cornucopia  was  be-  rative.   Mr.  Ritson  has  also  been  a  stre- 
Mwed  upon  all  those  deities  who  pre-  nuous  opponent  of  all  such  declarations 
tided  over  fertility  or  human  prosperity;  as  claim  a  Latin,  Greek,  or  Arabic  ori- 
apoo  Achelous   and  the    Nile,    Bonus  ginal  for  the  subject-matter  recorded. 
Eventua  and  Annona,  from  their  share  There  may  be  occasional  grounds  for 
ia  fostering  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  upon  scepticism  on  this  point ;  but  the  sweep- 
Tycfaeor  Fortuna,  the  Agatho-dsemon,  ing  incredulity  which  rejects  every  as- 
Iha  tutelary  Genii  of  towns  or  persons,  sertion  of  the  kind,  is  equally  prejudicial 
(neb   a»  the    Roman   emperors,)  the  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with 
Ltn%  Sec  from  their  beneficial  aid  in  the  easy  faith  it  anects  to  despise.     We 
Ae  direction  of  human  affairs.   A  cor-  know  the  mutations  inflicted  upon  the 
ancopta  of  good  fortune  has  already  been  "  Seven  Wise  Masters  '*  prior  to  its  re- 
Bociced  in  the  possession  of  the  Noithern  ceiving  an  English  dress ;  a  variety  of 
Ehres  or  Fays;  and  one  of  the  Nymphs  Italian  tales  and  French  fabliaux  are  of 
ia  the  celebrated  relievo  of  Callimachus  Arabic  or  Oriental  origin ;  Greek  fable 
IomIs  the  way  with  this  identical  symbol,  must  have  been  the  immediate  source 
On  the  same  principle,  we  meet  with  a  of  Alexander's   story ;   the  expedition 
Demeter    Poteriophorus,   and  a    Rhea  of  Attila,  and  Amis  and  Amillion  still 
Cratcropborus,    the    Bonae     Deae   and  exist  in    I>atin  verse ;  and    "  Walther 
Kagnae  Matres  of  the  ancient  world  ;  [of  Aquitain*s]  and  Hildegund's  flight 
and  the  noodius  of  Serapis,  the  giver  from  Attila,  was  sung  in  Latin  hexa- 
and  the  receiver,  is  clearly  referable  to  meters,  on  the  model  of  Virgil  and  Lu- 
theiame  source.     (Serapidis  capiti  mo-  can,  by  Eckhart,  a  priest  of  St.  Galle 
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"  The  day  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered,  death 
wns  destroyiid,  and  our  life  restored :  on  that  day  there  were 
few  who  l)e!ieved  on  him;  but  there  was  a  knight  named  Jo- 
seph of  Arinuithfen,  (u  fine  city  in  the  land  of  AromBt].  In  this 
ci^  Joseph  WHS  born,  but  had  come  to  Jerusalem  seven  years 
before  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith;  but  did  notdaretoprofessit  for  fear  of  die  wicked  Jews. 
He  was  full  of  wisdom,  free  from  envy  and  pride,  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor.  This  Joseph  was  at  Jerusalem  with  his  wife 
and  son,  who  was  also  named  Joseph.  His  father's  family 
crossed  the  sea  to  Uiat  place  which  is  now  called  England, 
but  was  then  called  Great  Britain ;  and  crossed  it  '  sans  avi- 
ron  au  pan  de  sa  chemise'".'  Joseph  had  been  in  the  house 
where  Jesus  Christ  took  his  last  supper  witli  his  apostles;  he 
tliere  found  the  plate  off  which  the  Son  of  God  had  eaten ;  he 
possessed  himself  of  it,  carried  it  home,  and  made  use  of  it  to 
collect  the  blood  wliich  flowed  from  his  side,  and  his  ot}ier 
wounds;  and  this  plate  is  called  tlie  Saint  Graal."  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  the  Breton  or  British  account  of  the  Saint  Graa). 
The  German  romancers  have  followed  a  different  version  of 
Its  history,  and  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though 

(An.9T3)."  The  An^a-Suon  fragment  monks  in  GreeJi,  maybe  induced  to  fix 

of  Judith  wii  not  taken  directly  from  their  election  on  llul  laoguagp.  The  im- 

aie  Apociyphil  naimivc.     'Die  vartu-  ni«liiUe»urGefnnnirhencetheScopde- 

lions  indwd  IVo:n  tliii  document  ore,  rived  bii  niirative,  ii  of  course  l>e;oDd 

jieneTsIly  epeakins,  of  nidi  ■  kind  m  our  inquiry ;  tiul  aucli  ■  fact  will  teaeti  u* 

any  truMlatoc  tnighl  he  supposed  lo  in-  circumitpecdon  in  fonning  any  general 

dulge  in,  wilhuul  our  liaiing  recourse  to  theory  as  to  the  Iiansmission  of  roman- 

anolher  original-      But  in  one  paisage  tic  lictions,      ApoUonius  of  Tyre,  an- 

wemnit  wiUi  a  very  distinct  mention  uf  other    Greek   romanif,   alto  exists   in 

•  inuBquil»-nel  -,  nn  article  of  rumiturc  Anglo-Saxon  prose. 
not  ipcdGcd  in  the   Book   of  Judith,         '^  This  account  lias  been  extracted 

which  Cdutd  not  lutebeen  in  use  in  these  from  a  version  of  Borron'i  prologue,  in 

Nnnlium  tealmsi  and  of  o-liicli  the  ac-  the  British  Bibliographer,  tdI.  i.     The 

(iiuni  miul  have  travelled  from  the  coun-  tranilotor  has   Ibem   rendered    "una 

tnc*  kltuated  OD  the  Madilemncan  Sea.  niiron, — without  uars."     The   original 

The  original  legeitd  or  romance  must  lias  been  given  in  the  text  from  Roque. 

banca  have  been  eompOMid  in  a  Southern  fon'i  Glossary:  it  contains  no  verbal 

Hial««l  ■■  and  ibuH  who  reoicmber  the  al-  obscurity,  but  the  allusion  is  not  intelli- 

l>g*d  {■roHvienry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ffbU  10  tlie  wriln  of  (his  note. 
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iadirecliyf  firom  an  Oriental  source.  The  Titurel  and  Pardfal 
of  Wolfiram  Ton  Eschenbach"^  are  respecti^vely  devoted  to  the 
dMovery  and  the  quest  of  this  miraculous  vessel :  and  in  both 
vefind  a  similar  account  of  its  powers  to  that  given  in  the  nar- 
nCnre  of  Robert  Borron.  The  circumstances,  however,  and  the 
agents  which  have  been  connected  with  it,  are  wholly  different 
from  those  contained  in  the  rival  version.  The  name  of  Arthur 
18  taare  sparingly  introduced  than  in  the  Western  fiction;  and 
Ae  Aeatre  of  its  most  important  events  is  laid  in  either  Asia 
or  Africa.  The  immediate  source  of  Eschenbach's  poem  was 
a  PirofOifal  rcHnance  written  by  one  Kyot  or  Guiot  Of  this 
writer  nothing  further  appears  to  be  known,  than  the  memo- 
sal  of  his  labours  preserved  in  the  Parcifal  of  his  German 
tnndator,  and  a  notice  of  his  strictures  upon  Chretien  de 
Troyes'^,  who^  like  most  of  the  Norman  troveurs,  seems  to 
have  drawn  his  materials  fix>m  an  Armorican  source.  From 
Wolfiram's  poem  we  gather,  that  Master  Kyot  obtained  his 
fint  knowledge  of  the  Graal  firom  a  manuscript  he  discovered 
it  Toledo.  This  volume  was  written  in  a  heathen  character, 
cf  which  the  troubadour  was  compelled  to  make  himself  master; 
ttd  the  baptismal  rite  enabl^  him  to  accomplish  this  arduous 
taek  without  the  aid  of  necromancy.  The  author  of  this  myste- 
iiQus  record  was  a  certain  heathen  astronomer,  Flegetanis  by 
mrney  who  on  the  mother's  side  traced  up  his  genealogy  to 
Idng  S<donion ;  but  having  a  Saracen  father,  he  had  adhered 
to  his  paternal  faith,  and  worshiped  a  cal£  Flegetanis  was 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 

**  TlMie   notices  of    Eschenbach's        Ob  Ton  Troys  meister  Christian, 
have  been  coUected  from  Mr.         Diesem  Maere  hat  Unrecht  getan. 


Gbno^  preC^e  to  Lohengrin,  an  old        Daz  (des)  mach  "wchl  sumen  Kyot, 
rooaDoe,  founded  on  the  same        Der  unz  die  rechten  Maere  enbot. 


»L-  IS^  Cb««l««  Auigne.   (See    ^^   g.^  j^^^^  q„j^„  ^  .^^^^ 
piMd  efition  of  the  Pwafal :  u»  with  the  nght  nanWiTe. 
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in  the  hallowed  volume  deposited  at  Toledo,  he  had  carefulljr ' 
inscribed  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  studies.  But  the  book 
contained  nothing  more  than  the  astronomer  had  really  retd 
most  mysteriously  depicted  in  the  skies'^.  Even  the  name  of 
the  Graal  was  there  emblazoned,  together  with  the  importaBt 
fact»  that  a  band  of  spirits  had  left  it  behind  them  upon  cards 
aa  they  winged  their  way  to  their  celestial  abodes. 

The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  stimulated  Kyot  to  fiurtber 
inquiries ;  and  he  proceeded  to  search  in  Latin  books  for  the 
name  of  that  people  which  had  been  considered  worthy  of 
guarding  the  Graal.  He  perused  the  chronicles  of  Brittany^ 
France  and  Ireland,  without  much  success ;  but  in  the  annals 
of  Anjou  he  found  the  whole  story  recounted :  he  there  read  a 
complete  history  of  Mazadan  and  his  race,  how  Titurel  brought 
the  Graal  to  Amfortas,  whose  sister  Herzelunde  became  the 
wife  of  Gamuret  and  the  mother  of  ParcifaL  This  is  clearly 
borrowed  from  the  proeme  of  Kyot.  Divested  of  its  extra- 
ordinary colouring,  we  may  receive  it  as  amounting  to  this: 
that  Kyot  was  indebted  to  an  Arabic  original  for  some  of  his 
details,  and  that  the  rest  were  collected  from  European  records 
of  the  same  fiction.  The  truth  of  this  is  supported  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  scene  for  the  most  part  is  not  only  laid 
in  the  East,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  are  of  de- 
cidedly Oriental  origin.  The  Saracens  are  always  spoken  of 
with  consideration;  Christian  knights  unhesitatingly  enroll 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Caliph ;  no  trace  of  reli- 
gious animosities  is  to  be  found  between  the  followers  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  and  the  Arabic  appellations  of  the 
seven  planets  are  thus  distinctly  enumerated :  Zwal  (Zuhael)^ 


i>*  In  Um  work  almdy  refinred  to,  what  it  nid  of  die  aspu  Ecctdinon 

Mr.  Gorm  hai  onilMVOursd  to  prove  and  the  fifh  Gakotw.   The  latter  is  m- 

that  Flagotanb  mint  haro  had  a  Greek  timately  connected  with  the  Nortbetn 

original  before  him.     Of  this,  or  at  ilctioo  relative  to  the  Nicors*  to  fr»» 

lean  of  the  adoption  of  Greek  traditioiu,  quently  mentioned  in  Beowulf, 
there  h  the  mont  convincing  proof  in 
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Sbtam;  Musteri,  Jupiter;  Muret  (Meryt),  Mars;  Samsi 
(Shems),  the  Sun ;  AUigasir  (the  brilliant),  Venus ;  Kitr  (Kedr, 
dieobscure),  Mercury;  Kamer  (Kaemer),  the  Moon.  Whether 
Ae  name  of  Pardfid  be  taken  from  the  Arabic  Pars^  or  Parseh 
FU,  die  pure  or  the  poor  dummling,  as  conjectured  by  Mr. 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Oriental  scholar: 
the  luuTBtiTe  already  given  afibrds  a  strong  corroboration 
of  Us  opinion,  that  Flegetanis  is  a  corruption  of  Felek-daneh, 


The  Breton  and  Provencal  fictions,  as  we  have  seen,  unite 
ii  bringing  this  mjrsterious  vessel  from  the  East,  a  quarter  of 
the  globe  whose  earliest  records  present  us  with  a  marvellous 
cip^  as  extraordinary  in  its  powers  as  any  thing  attributed  to 
the  GraaL  Such  a  cup  is  well  known  to  have  occupied  a  con- 
ipicDoas  place  among  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the 
Prtriarch  Joseph^,  the  chaste  and  provident  minister  of  Pha- 
noh,  to  have  descended  to  the  great  object  of  Hebrew  vene- 
ntion  and  glory,  the  illustrious  king  Solomon  "\  It  will,  there- 
fare,  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  remember  the  ta^ 

**  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  Ion  discovered  the  cup,  and  having  ex- 

~*^jfdi  ?    And  whereby  indeed  he  dt-  tracted  the  volume,  an  angel  revealed 

1/  Gen.  zliv.  5.  In  Norden'stime  the  key  to  its  mysterious  writing  to  one 

"^       of  divining  by  a  cup  was  still  Troes  a  Greek:  and  hence  tlie  stream 

**  Je  lais,*  dit  Banun  Cashef  of  occult  science,  which  has  so  bene6- 

it  Dori  an  Juif,  qui  servoit  d*entre-  daily  unfolded  the  destinies  of  the  West. 

:    Toyageon     Europ^ens,  A  parallel  fable  is  found  in  Messcnian 

_      I  TOiu  etes ;  j*aicoi»uA^  ma  story.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  storm- 

ct  j'y  ai  ttouji,  que  vous  etiei  ed  the  fortress  on  mount  Ira,   Aristo- 

doot  un  de  nos  prophetes  a  dit,  menes,  warned  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 

•1^  ncndroit  des  Francs  travestis,  qui  secreted  in  the  earth  some  unknown  ar- 

■faujl  cnfin  venir  un  grand  nombre  tide,  which  was  to  be  a  future  talisman 

^aotrei  F^rancs,  qui  feroient  U  conquete  of  security  to  his  unfortunate  country- 

fcpeyiy  cf  ciamineroienttout.**  Voyage  men.     After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the 

#Egyple  cC  de  Nubie,  iii.  68.    The  le-  Arsive  commander  Epiteles  was  directs 

nanty  of  the  OredLS  is  well  known,  ed  m  a  dream  to  exhume  this  mysterious 

Hie  CUvicttU  Salomonis  contains  deposit     It  was  then  discovered  to  be  a 

▼ariation  of  this  fiction.   The  brazen  ewer,  containing  a  roll  of  finely 

ral  knowledge  of  Solomon  was  beaten  tin,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 

in  a  volome,  which  Rehoboam  mysteries  of  the  great  divinities  (rivv  /m- 

■rioMd  in  an  iTory  awer,  and  deposited  ymX^v  3mw  ....  4  nkirn.  Paus.  iv.  c.  SO. 

b  kia  tebcr**  tmab.     On  repairing  the  U6.) 
rayai  9C|Rilchre,  some  wise  men  of  Baby- 
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lismanic  eflect  of  a  name  in  the  general  history  of  fictiun,  that 
a  descendant  of  tliis  distinguished  sovereign  slioiild  be  found 
to  write  its  history;  or  that  another  Joseph  should  be  made 
the  instrument  of  conveying  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  W'estem 
Euro|)e.  In  Persian  fable,  the  same  miraculous  vessel  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  great  Jerashid"*,  the  pattern  of  per- 
fect kings,  in  whose  reign  the  golden  age  was  realized  m  Ima, 
and  under  whose  mild  and  beneficent  sway  it  became  a  Und 
of  undisturbed  felicity-.  On  digging  die  foundations  of  E^ts- 
kar  ( Persepolis),  this  favourite  of  Ormuzd,  and  his  legitimate 
representative  upon  earth,  discovered  the  goblet  of  the  Sun ; 
and  hence  tlie  cause  of  all  those  blessings  which  attended  his 
prosjierous  reign,  and  his  unbounded  knowledge  of  both  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  affairs.  From  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great"', 
the  hero  of  all  later  Oriental  fiction;  and  Ferdusi  introduces 
the  Mnc*^onian  conqueror  addressing  this  sacred  cup  as 
"  the  ruling  prince  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  tlie  auspi- 
cious emblem  of  his  victorious  career."  By  other  Eastern 
poets  it  has  been  referred  to  as  a  symbol  of  the  world,  and  tlie 
fecundating  powers  of  Nature ;  while  others  again  have  const- 
deretl  it  as  the  source  of  all  true  divination  and  augury,  of  the 


D  Pene  signiG?  ui 


li  biea  que  de  vtrre  oil  de 

ctl   pluuvun  figurea  diiTe- 

apprucbcDt  loulea  de 


It  pu  fmimiraui  Orienttui  lasujstdD 
■ae  Action.  Un  poetc  Turc  dii,  Ixn- 
le  j'auni  ike  eclnirt-  dn  lumierra  du 


creli  les  plus  ach^K."  Herbelot  Bib- 
liolh.  OrienN  s.  v.  Gisnu 

IB  >i  Quum  AleiaDrJcr  perrenisiM  in 
fSrants  nieninl  Gneci 


sphirique,  di 

([lobe  celnte.     Ili  duenl,  que  I'lmdeD  pilatiunisuuDi,g) 

Tm  Guiuchid,  qui  est  le  Saldrmon  dcs  locu  luii,  et  lirti 

Penea.  et  Alcundre  le  Grand,  avoieut  regis,  (vidcmni  aulein)  qualuor  poculi. 

(le  ce>  coupes,  globes,  ou  miroin,  par  le  Gyranabui  ita  locotui  en  ( Alexander) : 

luoyen  dnquels  Ui  conQoiaDicnt  toule*  Stlvi  estotc,  ticlBmim  hoc  rausto  omioe 

le>  cboMS  nalUTcls,  et  quelquefois  mvme  nostro,  hie  eniia  ic]rphiiB  in  pugna  eat 

lea  aunuilUTeUec.  Ls  conpe qui  wiToit  1  Hlusnoitra,  princeps  siderum  at  io  po< 

JaaqiblcPiliiardiepouTdeviner,etceUe  testate  nostra."    Sliahnatnch,  as  quoted 

de  NntoT  duu  Homfre,  DU  touie  la  na-  in  WiUiint't    Penian    Chnglomalhia. 

ture  tloit  lipntaaUe  symboUquement,  p.  ITI,  and  Creuier't  Dionyiiu,  p.  6!. 
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Bjslerious  arts  of  chemistry,  and  the  genume  philosopher's 
ilooe"^  A  goblet  of  the  Sun  also  forms  a  favourite  object  in 
Grecian  fiUile^.  On  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Western 
OoeaDy  this  diyinity  was  supposed  to  abandon  his  chariot,  and, 
l^idng  himself  in  a  cup,  to  be  borne  through  the  centre  of  the 
Having  visited  (according  to  Stesichorus)  his  mother, 
and  diildren,  he  then  proceeded  to  the  opposite  point  of 
the  hemi^here,  where  another  car  awaited  his  arrival,  widi 
vUdi  he  resumed  his  diurnal  course.  The  Theban  Hercules, 
the  ongiDal  type  of  all  erratic  champions,  once  ventured  to 
the  son  of  Hyperion ;  but  on  being  reproved  for  his 
he  vrithheld  his  hand,  and  received  as  a  reward  for 
III  obedience  the  golden  chalice  of  the  god.  This  he  now 
■cended;  and  during  a  furious  storm,  excited  for  the  purpose 
flf  patting  his  courage  to  the  test,  he  traversed  the  ocean  in 
it  till  he  reached  the  western  island  of  Erythsea^.     The  Pla^- 

"*  In  die  article  already  referred  to,  ceptacles  for  the  dead«  The  vase  or  urn 

%f<wM  aajs.  The  Persian  poets  make  of  the  former,  the  lamax  of  Egypt,  the 

if  fkit  cam  **  tantot  le  symbole  de  la  na-  ship  or  boat  of  Western  Europe,  and  the 

feR  ct  du  moode^  tantot  celui  du  vin,  canoe  of  the  American  savage,  are  all 

juk  cdui  de  la  divination  et  des  connected  with  the  same  primitive  idea 

et  enfin  de  la  chymie,  et  de  la  ei  pressed  in  the  Welsh  apophthegm  : 

plulogopbale. "  **  Pkwb  a  ddaw  i'r  Ddavar  Liong — Every 

"  See  the  fragments  of  this  mythos,  one  will  come  into  tlic  shipof  the  earth.'* 

m  tariooaly  rdirted  in  Athenaeus,  lib.  By  whatever  steps  the  Greek  proceeded 

■L  f,  469-70.     Mimnermus  calls  it  the  from  his  simple  bowl  or  boat,  to  all  the 

of  the  Son,  in  allusion,  as  Athe-  luxury  of  form  displayed  in  his  dnereal 

to  the  onicave  form  of  urns,  the  lamax,  sliip,  or  coffin,  of  other 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  nations  was  by  no  means  a  needful  ac** 

metoaymj;  for  in  the  passage  commodation  to  the  doctrine,    which 

cited  from  Paunnias,  the  braxen  forbade  the  incremation  of  the  dead. 

by  Aristomenes,  is  term-  The  ashes  of  Balldur  (  Dsmesaca,  c.  48.) 

idateaaen  bed  by  the  old  man  who  ap-  were  deposited  in  the  ship  Hnnghome, 

id  tt>  Epitelea  in  his  dream.  the  body  of  Scyld  ( Beowulf,  c.  1. )  in  a 

Fraoi  tbe  Grecian  terminology  of  bark  laden  with  arms  and  raiment,  and 

^inkiiig-vesaelsy  it  is  clear  thai  a  committed  to  the  guidance  of  the  ocean. 

■d  *  ship  were  originally  correlative  The  varying  language  of  the  Iliad  seems 

Wimi  ^^  t^  catalogue  of  Atben^us  to  countenance  a  similar  distinction  be- 

(fib.  iL)  recHea  several  words  indiscri-  tween  Greek  and  Phrygian  rites.     The 

mattAj  implyiog  etther  the  one  or  the  ashes  of  Patroclus  are  consigned  to  a 

sthtf.     The   twofold  import  of  these  golden  cup  (i«  ;^vrf9v  f^tXir?,  xxtii.  253); 

will  tcod  to  explain  an  apparent  those  of  Hector  to  a  golden  ark  or  cof- 

en  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  fer  (xp^^*  ^f  Xi^wuM,  xxiv.  795.  Com- 

from  thie  general  type  adopted  pareTbucydidcs  ii.  34) ;  for  it  is  by  no 

kv  acbcr  mitioos  in  the  form  of  their  re-  means  clear,  that  the  latter  term  ever 
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tonists  have  dwelt  at  large  upon  Hercules  thus  completing  hit 
labours  in  the  West;  and  connecting  this  circumstance  widi 
the  fancied  position  of  the  islands  of  the  blest,  have  implied  thai 
it  was  here  he  overcame  the  vain  illusions  of  a  terrestrial  life, 
and  that  henceforth  he  resided  in  the  realms  of  truth  and  eter* 
nal  light.  With  them,  as  in  the  school  from  whence  th&r 
leading  dogmas  were  derived — ^the  m3rsteries  of  Paganism—^ 
cup  is  the  constant  symbol  of  ^'  vivific  power ; "  and  this  gobl<it 
pf  the  Sun  becomes  the  same  type  of  regeneration  and  a  return 
to  a  better  life,  with  the  Graal  of  romantic  fiction.  Another 
version  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  the  Sun,  or 
Apollo,  transfers  the  scene  of  action  to  Delphi,  and  makes  the. 
object  of  strife  between  these  heaven-bom  kinsmen  the  cele* 
brated  tripod  of  the  oracle.  But  in  the  symbolical  language 
of  Greece,  a  tripod  and  a  goblet  (crater)  were  synonymous 
terms  "^:  and  the  grammarians  have  informed  us,  thatfi'OBi 
this  combat  between  the  brothers,  and  their  subsequent  recon- 
ciliation, arose  the  prophetic  powers  of  Hercules.  It  will 
however  be  remembered,  that  the  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  in  their  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  have  rendered  the 
divining  cup  of  Joseph  by  the  Greek  term  "  Condy."  Of  this 
vessel  Athenceus  has  preserved  the  following  account  from  Ni- 
comachus.  The  name  of  this  cup  is  Persian.  '  It  originally 
meant  the  celestial  lantern  of  Hermes,  which  in  form  resem- 

iiDplied  an  urn,  however  much  such  an  Greek  was  taught  in  the  mysteries,  that 
interpretation  might  be  justified  by  ana-  the  Dionysic  vase  would  be  a  pesspoit 
logy.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer,  to  the  Elysian  fields ;  and  the  religion 
that  either  of  these  utensils  was  the  em*  of  Egypt  enjoined,  that  every  worshipper 
blem  of  death  or  annihilation,  or  that  of  Osiris  should  appear  before  his  6ul>- 
this  application  to  funereal  purposes  was  terranean  judge  in  the  same  kind  of  re- 
in any  way  at  variance  with  the  Platonic  ceptacle  as  |hat  which  had  inclosed  the 
doctrine  of  the  text.  For  as  the  cup  or  mortal  frame  of  this  divinity.  It  only 
vase  was  the  symbol  of  vivific  power,  of  remains  to  observe,  that  a  boat  of  glaae 
generation,  or  an  earthly  eiistence,  so  was  the  symbol  of  initiation  into  the 
also  it  was  the  type  of  regeneration,  or  a  Druidical  mysteries.  Davies's  Celtic 
continuecb'life  in  a  hapfner  and  more  Mythology,  p.  811. 
exalted  state.  The  savage  is  buried  in  *"  Kmi  ri  MairrMM*  Iv  At$9V€dVy  «'f^«»«r 
his  canoe,  that  he  may  be  conveyed  to  .  . . .  Ii7  %  vnjV  r^w^  rtS  A4«»«rM«,  rit 
the  residence  of  departed  souls;  the  m^vii^  Athenvus  ii.  143. 
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Ued  the  world,  and  was  at  once  the  source  of  the  divine  mar- 
vdst  and  all  the  fruits  that  abound  upon  earth.  On  this  ac- 
eoant  it  is  used  in  libations^."  The  reader  of  Plato  will  have 
DO  difficulty  in  connecting  this  mundane  cup  with  the  first 
enter,  in  which  the  Demiurgus  of  the  universe  mixed  the  ma- 
terials of  bis  future  creation ;  in  which  the  soul  of  the  world 
was  tempered  to  its  due  consistency,  and  from  whence  the 
soqIs  that  animate  corporeal  substances  were  dispersed  among 
dK  stars'^.  The  mention  of  this  primary  bowl  gave  rise  among 
die  Flatonists  to  a  second  or  distributive  cup  of  souls,  which 
tb^  bestowed  upon  Dionysus,  as  lord  of  the  sensitive  uni- 
fcrse;  and  hence  the  Njnnphs,  as  ministrants  and  followers 
of  this  divinity,  as  the  authorized  inspectors  of  generation, 
said  to  be  supplied  with  the  same  symbol.  According  to 
aotborities,  these  goblets  are  placed  at  opposite  points 
cf  the  firmament,  and  are  respectively  the  types  of  generation, 
or  the  souPs  descent  into  this  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  and 
of  palingenesy,  or  the  soul's  return  to  those  celestial  regions 
from  whence  it  sprang^.  The  former  stands  between  the 
sigiis  of  Cancer  and  Leo,  immediately  before  the  human  por- 
td;  and  a  draught  of  the  oblivious  beverage  it  contains  occa- 
sions forgetfulness  of  those  pure  delights  in  which  the  soul  had 
previously  lived,  and  excites  a  turbulent  propensity  towards  a 
naterial  and  earthly  existence^.     The  latter  is  placed  at  one 

■"  Atbencus  xL  478.     The  present  scattered  notices  of  Proclus  and  Ploti- 

mnoo  »  founded  on  the  correction  of  nus  on  the  subject.    Compare  also  Por- 

Xr.  Orcmer,  who  has  at  length  render-  phyry 's  interesting  tract  DNe  Antro  Nym- 

ti  thn  piawigf  intelligible  by  reading  pharum,and  Macrobiiu*8  Somnium  Sci- 

*bu»  #fl"Mf,  where  both  Casaubon  and  pionis. 

adiwcigliao9erhaTe*E(^Mrr«f.  Thelat-  ^  See  Macrobius  S.  Sdp.  i.  c.  IS. 
fer  critic  haft  acknowledged  the  advan-  The  cauldron  of  Ceridwen,  if  found- 
life  of  this  emendation.  See  Dionysus,  ed  on  a  genuine  record,  appears  to  oc- 
Ac  pi  !Hi  ci  aeq.  Nicomachus  has  used  cupy  the  same  place  in  Celtic  mytho- 
*e  lerm  applied  by  Plato  (Leg.  1 644.)  logy.  ( See  the  Hanes  Taliessin  in  Mr. 
ti  the  whole  animal  creaUon,  •iwv  StAn*  Daries's  Celtic  Mythology.)  Ceridwen, 
«■  ^mifimrtu  we  are  told,  was  **  the  goddess  of  vari- 
*  Unurus,  41,  42.  ous  seeds,**  from  whose  cauldron  was 
**  See  Mr.  Creuser's  Sjrmbolik,  &c  derived  every  thing  sacred,  pure  and 
nL  nL  410,  &c  who  has  collected  the  primitive.    Gwyun  the  Little  sits  watch- 
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extremi^  of  tlie  table  ol'  the  gods  (tlie  milky  way).   It  is  held    = 
by  Ganymede  or  Aquarius,  the  guardian  of  the  southern  Bshes 
I  (Wng  PecheurV);  and  it  is  only  by  a  favourable  lot  from  this     i 

[  um  of  destiny,  that  the  soul  is  enabled   to  find  a  passage 

■  through  the  portal  of  tlie  gods  (Capricorn)  to  tlie  circle  of 

I  eternal  felicity. 

I  The  sacred  vessel  of  modern  fiction  is  no  less  dis-tinguishecl 

for  its  attributes.  The  seat  reserved  for  it  at  the  Round 
Table,  was  called  "  the  siege  perilous,"  of  which  a  hermit 
had  declared :  "  There  shall  nevei'  none  sit  in  that  siege  but 
one,  but  if  he  be  destroyed,"  [and  that  one]  '*  shall  win  the 
SancgrealW."  On  the  day  this  seat  was  to  receive  its  ap- 
ing tlie  cauldron  or  inipiration,  till  three  terrain  desitial,  turn  ima  quam  oumma 
drop«  of  the  preiriaui  compound  tiighl  ponromlUst  igitur^h*ra  Haniiigiu* 
OD  hit  finger.  On  tiutlag  these,  every  habeaiur,  aer  Jovis,  Situnu  squi,  teriK 
went  of  tiiiurity  becomes  unfolded  to  vero  Aplane&.inquaEly>io!i«unpotciHe 
hii  view.  This  appws  to  be  the  "  no-  puris  animt*  deputaiOB  antiquitu  nofaia 
viim  potuni  mat^ialis  alluvionis,"  iJie  intelligEndutn  reliquit.  de  hit  campi* 
intoxicating  dntusht  which  in.^iret  the  Buima,  cum  in  corpus  enuHilur,  pertm 
Kiul  with  an  irresiBtible  propensily  to  b  elcmentorum  ordines,  trina  morte,  id 
corporeal  eiiilence.  "  Hkc  est  autem  corpus  usque  descendit."  (lb.)  TtiepHr- 
hjrle,  qua:  omnu  corpus  mundi  quod  suil  of  Ct^dwen  would  then  be  a  pep- 
ubieumque  cernimus  idus  imprescs  fur-  rooiflcalioD  of  ihst  necen^ly,  by  whicli 
uuvit."(!Uacrol>.  i.  IS.)  It  is  this  which  soula  are  compelled  lo  descend,  in  onUr 
protrudea  the wul  into  Lco.and  furnishes  llist  the  economy  of  llie  univcise  may  be 
it  wilb  a  pre&cience  of  ils  future  career,  (ustaincd.  "  For  the  senutive  life  mf. 
("  cum  lero  ad  Leonero  lobeudo  perve-  feis  from  the  external  bodies  of  fire  and 
nerini,  illlc  condJtianU  future  auiipican-  air,  earth  and  walur  falling  upon  it;  and 
tur  exordium."  lb.)  Gwyon  is  noir  conaidering  nil  tlie  passions  as  mighty 
punued  by  Ceiidwcu,  and  tranafomu  through  tile  vilene»  of  its  life,  is  the 
himself  successively  into  a  hart,  a  fiiih,  cause  of  tumult  lo  the  loul."  Frocl.ia 
and  ■  bird,  while  the  goddess  becomes  Tim.  as  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  ii,p.  513. 
a  greyhound-bttdi,  ux  otter,  and  a  spar-  Another  favourite  figure  of  the  sarae 
rov'-hawk.  Despairing  i^  escape  he  achool  is,  tliat  tlie  w>ul  is  hurled  like  teed 
assumes  the  form  of  a  grain  of  wheal,  into  the  realmsof  gencralinn.  lb.  5I(X 
and  i>  swallowed  by  Ceridwen  in  the  Theremaindet  of  the  Isle  isapieceof 
shape  of  B  black  high-nested  ben.  Ce-  common  mythology.  Mr.  Dalies  ad- 
rid  wen  becomes  pregnant,  and  at  the  es-  luiuthattiie  bardic  lore  was  a  compound 
Eiration  of  nine  mouths  brin^  forth  Ta-  of  Pagan  aud  Cbritiliaii  duginas  ;  arul  it 
essin,  whom  she  exposes  m  a  boat  or  therefore  becomes  a  question,  whether 
coracle.  In  this  we  appear  to  have  the  this  Paganism  was  purely  Dmidical,  or 
(oul'i  pmgreuoQ  through  the  variaui  thatsyncreticsyMemadoptcdbyPelagiiu 
elemenlBwbichsuppIjilwilhtheTebicles  &om' the  Platoniiing  fathers  of  the 
necrasar?  bi  incorporation.  ■*  Tertius  Eastern  church.  The  theological  tenalt 
(era elementonun  indo,  ita  ad  nos  coo-  of  thetriads  (Williams's  Poems,  lol.  li.) 
Tcnus,  bnbeatiu,  utlerramultimam  fa-  are  obviously  derived  from  this,  source. 
eiBl,  el  ciWeris  in  medium  rcdaciis  iti         ™  Morte  Arthur,  P.  lii.  c.  I. 
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poiDtod  tenant,  two  inscriptions  were  found  miraculously  traced 
•pon  kx  ^Four  hundred  winters  and  four  and  fifty  accom- 
piiihui  after  die  birdi  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  the 
iige  to  be  fillfllled :''  and,  "<  This  is  the  siege  of  Sir  Galahad 
Aegood  knight"  The  healing  virtues  of  die  Graal  are  exempli- 
ied  on  die  wounded  perscms  of  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Percival"^, 
IVD  of  the  knights  destined  to  accomplish  the  Quest  A 
cripple  often  years  suffering  is  restored  to  healdi  by  touching 
the  table  on  whidi  it  is  borne ;  and  a  nameless  knight  of  per- 
fccl  and  unspotted  life  is  admitted  to  kiss  it,  and  finds  an  in- 
OMtancoos  cure  for  his  maladies.  But  the  courage,  prowess 
lad  dimdric  accomplishments  of  Sir  Launcelot  are  rendered 
ansfailing  in  the  Quest,  by  his  guilty  commerce  with  Queen 
Gnenever*  He  is  permitted  to  see  its  marvellous  effects  upon 
the  fcnigfat  already  mentioned,  and  who,  less  worthy  than 
Umidf  in  earthly  endowments,  is  yet  uncontaminatedvby  mortal 
an;  and  cmce  indeed  he  is  suffered  to  approach  the  chamber 
containing  it  But  a  voice  forbids  his  penetrating  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  sanctuary:  yet,  having jrashly  disregarded  the 
admonition,  he  falls  a  victim  to  his  fatal  curiosity,  and  con- 

■»Oii    Ibis   occasion    Sir    Perdval  reagned  themselres  to   Desire,    were 

*kidA  riimmering  of  that  yessel,  and  of  doomed  to  spend  their  time  in  fruitless 

tm  maidtn  that  hore  it;  for  he  was  per-  attempts  to  fill  a  bottomless  or  broken 

feet  and  dene.*'  (M.  Arth.  c  14.)  And  Taae,  or  a  perforated  sieve ;  and  to  be- 

a^ui :  ^  I  wot  wele  what  it  is.  It  is  an  come  the  standing  types  of  the  uniniti- 

Iw  vcad  that  b  borne  by  a  maiden,  ated,  or  souls  waUowing  in  the  mire  of 

nd  tfaoeon  is  a  part  of  the  holy  blood  material  existence,     ("nie  story  of  the 

if  oar  blesaed  Saviour.*'  lb.    Tliere  is  murder  was  unknown  to  Homer  and 

ID  dot  in  the  romance  to  the  gene-  Apollodorus,  and   was  doubtlessly   a 

ibgy  of  tfaia  damsel.     But  Mr.  Creuzer  later  fiction.)     The  Greeks  also  placed 

las  diown  that  **  a  perfect  and  clean  a  vase  v/xm  the  graves  of  the  unmarried 

■aiden "  vHio  bore  a  holy  vessel,  was  a  persons,  as  a  symbol  of  celibacy ;   a 

vtU  known  character  in  Grecian  story,  practice  that  seems  to  illustrate  the  lao- 

AmyiMMwe,  the  blameless  daughter  of  guage  of  Joseph  of  Arimathy,  to  Sir 

I-  JPerci 


exempt  from  the  punish-  Percival :    '<  And  wotest  thou  where- 

ittflicled  upon  her  father  s  chil-  fore  [our  Lord]  hath  sent  mc  more  than 

becanae  she  had  resisted  the  soli-  other  ?  for  thou  hast  resembled  me  in 

dtatioBs   of  a    Satyr  (sensual  love),  two  things ;  one  is,  that  thou  hast  seen 

Hence  die  vras  permitted  to  draw  the  the  Sancgreall,  and  the  other  is  that 

coolitt^  reviving  draught  of  consolation  thou  hast  been  a  dene  maiden  as  I  am.** 

and  bhas  in  a  perfect  vase.     Her  sisters  c.  lOS. 
had  yidded  to  temptation,  who  had 


tinuL's  in  oil  almost  lit'ele^s  cundition  for  four-and-thiny  dajFS.' 
A  siiiiilnr  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  king  Evelake,  who 
having  "nighed  so  nigh"  to  die  holy  vessel  "Uiat  our  Lord 
was  dis[>leased  with  him,"  he  became  *'  blasted  with  excess  of 
light,"  and  remained  ''almost  blind"  the  rest  of  his  hfc". 
The  most  solemn  instance  of  its  agency  ui  the  presence  of  a 
pi-ofane  assembly,  occurs  on  the  day  of  Sir  Galahad's  assum- 
ing the  siE^  perillous :  "  Then  anon  they  heard  cracking  and 
crying  of  thunder,  that  hem  thought  tlie  place  should  all  to- 
rive.  In  the  midst  of  the  blast,  entered  a  sunbeam,  more  clear 
by  seven  times  than  ever  they  saw  day ;  and  all  ihey  were 
alighted  of  the  grace  of  the  holy  ghtwt"'.     Then  iliere  entered 


le  puouhuiFJit  heiv  iaflicted 
r  Lincelot  and  king  EvrUke. 
cd  upon  sn  idek,  whldi  seems 
to  have  pcrrailed  Ihe  mjnhulogy  of  man 
iwtiona,  ihst  the  p«nan  of  the  Deil;  ii 
loo  efiulgctil  Tor  motlal  Edght,  and  diat 
■ny  attempt  ai  a  ilirecl  inipection,  it 
Hire  id  Ik  punished  with  >  loa  of  vUion 
or  ihe  lensn.  Hence  the  iWrie*  af 
TireBut  ind  Aclnon,  of  Hene  sod 
Agtnunn,  (Paus  i.  IS.)  of  Eurvpjliis 
fib.  Til.  19.)  and  MaUEnn,  (Pl'uu  de 
Isid.  ct  Oiirid.  c.  1 7.)  and  the  eiplatia- 
tion  given  to  tlie  diieaie  catlnl  nym- 
pfaolepsj'  ia  dearly  referable  lo  the 
ume  opinion  -  "  Vulgo  aulem  mciiioris 
prodilum  »t,  ijujeumque  spedem  quan - 
dam  e  fonle,  id  eBt*  effigiem  nvmphe 
TiderinC,  furendi  non  fecirac  fioein,  qiios 
Uneci  HifLf,i,itrTtrt,  Latin!  IjmphaUn 
■{fpellanl."  Fealut.  Hencealso  Iheeyes 
wen  aTCrted  on  meeting  ■  bero  or 
heroical  demon ;  and  an  Hcnxin  wu 
paued  in  lilanre.  SchoL  in  Ariilopli. 
Aiea,  1490-3.  'Die  ume  opinion  ap- 
peals to  hate  been  current  among  the 
Germanic  tribe*  who  woiahipea  Ihe 
goddm  Ilenha.  Her  umual  circuit 
was  nude  in  a  veiled  car ;  but  the  icr. 
vanti  who  watbed  the  body  of  the  god- 
dea  on  her  retura,  and  who  coiws 
quenlly  must  have  gaied  upon  her  per- 
son, were  reponed  to  have  been  "  swal- 
lowed up  quick"  by  (he  earth.  When 
Herculiis  demanded   an  epiphany    of 


egod   Ami 


«led  s 


i.4£.) 


ihiough  Grecc*. 
the  veiled  goblet  carried  in  the  DIoayae 
procetuon  at  Aleiandria  (.4lhen.  lib.  v. 
9(JS.),  and  the  general  inuoductioii  of 
ihe  Graal  (vherein  wai>  "apart  of  ilia 
holy  blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour") 
covered  with  umylc.  mny  be  consdertd 
a<>  further  illuslraLion.'. 

'"  In  llic  andenl  world  a  cup  or 
gublel  wai  not  only  cootidcred  as  lb* 
must  suiuble  kind  of  vettel  for  iibatiaiu, 
but  it  was  also  regarded  an  an  apprv- 
priatE  type  of  the  Deily.  Iliii  do  - 
doubt  arote  from  tlie  widely  eilended 
dogma,  that  the  Demiurgui  of  Ihe  uni- 
verse framed  the  world  in  h  IB  own  image. 
The  iliuitralioni  of  diis  opinion,  as  ex- 
emplified in  votive  olTering^  in  the 
fomi  of  an  egg,  a  globe,  sphere,  hemi- 
sphere, cup,  dish.  &C.  would  till  a 
voltune ;  and  happily  Mr.  Creuier  by 
his  "  Dionysus"  liaa  rendered  funber 
proof  on  the  sulqect  unnecemiy.  In 
-Egyptian  proceanons  a  rate  led  the 
way  as  an  image  of  Osiria  (Ptut.  196)i 
a  small  urn  was  the  cfhgy  of  lii* 
(A|nileius  Meiamorph.  il.  p.  fiSS) ; 
a  bowl  or  goblet  was  borne  on  a  chariot, 
as  the  emblem  of  Piunyrius,  in  the  fe^ 
tival   described  by    Caliienui    (Atbc- 
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the  hall»  the  hcdy  Grale  covered  with  white  smnite ;  but 
none  that  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare  it;  and  then 

all  the  hall  fiill  filled  with  good  odours ;  and  every  knight 
U  such  meat  and  drink  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world;  and 
when  the  holy  Grale  had  been  borne  through  the  hall,  then  the 
koly  Tessel  departed  suddenly,  that  they  wist  not  where  it  be- 
canei''  (c  35.)  But  these  are  the  mere  secular  benefits  in  the 
power  of  the  sacred  cup  to  bestow.  To  those  allowed  to  share  in 
its  spuitual  advantages,  who  by  a  life  of  purity  and  blameless 
eondnct  had  capacitated  themselves  for  a  more  intimate  com- 
■unioo  with  it,  it  became  a  cup  of  eternal  life  and  salvation. 
Oa  its  first  epiphany  to  Sir  Galahad  and  his  fellows,  the 
l^eat  mystery  of  the  Romish  church  is  visibly  demonstrated 

■^iL  ▼.   968);    and  hence  the  long  x't^MM^  a^  »i««/u«y  T^vskok  (Dion. 

I  of  CfBtcn,  tripods  See,  90  Hal.  i.  67.)     With  the  true  or  fictitious 

in    die  furniture  of  ancient  history  of  ^neas  we  are  not  concerned; 

lliat  the  tame  symbol  was  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  form  of  those 

\gtd  in  other  countries  pre-  symbols  which  were  acknowledged  in 

to  any  general  intercourse  with  Italy  as  suitable  representations  of  the 

a    powers,    is    more    than  Penates.     For .  an  explanation   of  the 

Herodotus  has  stated  of  the  caduccal  figures  we  may  refer  to  Servius : 

,  tbat  they  decorated  the  skulls  "  NuUus  enim  locus  sine    Genio  est, 

flf  dw  depwied  with  gold,  reserring  qui  per  anguem  plcrumqueostenditur.** 

HiiB  IB  luomge*  (see  Saunas,  in  Solin.  The  Trojan  bowl  and  Isscdonian  skull 

p,  192.)  oC  tSeir  ancestors,  when  they  will  illustrate  each  other.     Livy  has 

~  tboae  annual  rites  which  the  also  said :  ''  Galli  Boii  caput  ducis(  Pus- 

Ucd  yt^nm.     From  this  we  tumii)  priccisum  ovantes  templ&->in- 

tliat  the  Issedones  entertain-  tulere ;  purgato  inde  capite,  ut  roos  iis 

notions  of  the  dead,  that  e8t,calvumauroc«lavere:  idquejocrum 

wiling  in  almost  every  an-  V€u  iis  erat,  quo  solennibus  libarent : 

modem  nation  in  a  Pagan  poculumque  idem  sacerdoti  esse  ac  tem- 

that  tbey  enrolled  their  de-  pliantistitibus.**  It  will  be  remembered 

idatiTes  among  those  domestic  that  according  to  the  Edda  the  skull 

who  by  a  gencnd  system  of  eu-  of  Ymir  was  converted  into  the  canopy 

e  been  called  Si«2  ;^Mr«'«2,  of  heaven  (Dsmesaga).     Something  is 

Gihichen  and  Guid  Neigh-  said  on    this  subject   at  page    xxxiv. 

As  ^e  cuardians  of  the  family  below,  which,  though  i^iitten  without  tlie 

md  the  housdiold  gods  of  their  passages  above  cited  being  in  the  £di- 

i^tta,  the  same  cum  of  spirits  tor*s  recollection,  he  by  no  means  wishes 

also   termed  by  the   Greeks  and  to  retract,  so  far  as  the  modems  are  con- 

Bui  mmr§Mtti,  Lares,  ^'mvptft  cemed.    Through  inadvertency  the  au- 

1  Dii  F^nates.  (See  Salmasius  thorities  for  that  note  have  l>een  omitted, 

Flin.  pw  46.)    Now  the  images  viz.    Bartholin  for  the  facts,  and  the 

at  Levinium,  as  the  identical  "  Transactions  of  the  Scandinavian  So- 

of  the  Pcnatet  brought  to  Italy  cicty,*'  page  323.  1813,  for  the  correc- 

oonsisiad  of  Mn^uMm  tiinfSt  ^  tion. 
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before  them.  The  traiistibstantiatioii  of  the  sacred  wafer  k^ 
effected  in  their  presence,  palpably  and  sensibly ;  the  IuiIa  ' 
lowed  "bread  become  flesh"  is  deposited  in  the  cup;  Mid 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  emerges  from  it  to  administer  to 
his  "knights  sen'ants  and  true  children,  which  [were]  coRM 
out  of  deadly  life  into  spiritual  life,  the  high  meat  which  [thqrj 
had  so  much  desired."  Still  they  "did  not  see  that  whiA 
they  most  deshed  to  see,  so  openly  as  they  were  to  behold  it 
in  the  city  of  Sorras  in  the  spiritual  place."  Here  Sir  Galahad*! 
vision  of  the  transcendent  attributes  of  the  GraaJ  is  perfected; 
his  participation  in  its  hallowed  contents  is  consummated  W 
the  fidl  extent  of  his  wishes;  he  has  now  obtained  the  oiAj , 
meed  for  which  this  life  is  worth  enduring — a  certainty  of 
passing  to  a  better :  his  earthly  travails  close,  "  his  soul  departs 
unto  Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels  "  is  seen  to  "  bear 
it  up  to  heaven.  Also  his  two  fellows  saw  come  from  heavefi 
a  hand,  but  they  saw  not  the  body ;  and  then  it  came  right  to 

the  vessel  and  to«k  it and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven. 

Sithence  was  tliere  never  no  man  so  hardy  for  to  say  that  hit 
had  seen  the  Sangreall." 

In  the  Arabic  version  the  holy  vessel  is  delivered  by  aa 
angel  to  Titurel,  at  whose  birth  another  minister  of  heavoi 
attended,  and  foretold  the  infant  hero's  future  glory,  by  de> 
clanng  that  he  was  destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  Paradiso, 
By  him  a  temple  is  built  for  its  preservation  upon  Montsal- 
vaez,  "a  sacred  mountain,  which  stands  in  Salvatierra"»  ft 
district  of  Arragon,  and  lying  adjacent  lo  tlie  valley  of  Ron- 
cevalles  and  upon  the  high  road  from  France  to  Compostelia." 
The  materials  for  this  structure  are  of  the  most  cosdyand  tm> 
perishable  description :  they  are  all  produced  in  their  appn>> 

"■  This   Montsolvaet   in  Salvatiem  Thh  would  accoiini  for  the  easOt  «f 

is  in  *ll  probabilily  the  Saliiberi  oT  the  Luces  SJenr  de  Gut  being  "pm  it 

Normui  Romanceis ;  the  Moni  taludt  Sali)t>eii,"  or  •djoinlng  the  unctuan 

f  S»wie»-byrig?)  of  the  Christian  world,  in  which  the  Gnwl  wai  prewtred 
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end  coniKctioit  bj  tfie  mireGidoiis  powear  ci  tbe 
iim  ooiUne  of  the  buildiBg  i»  nnexpeetedly  <fi»> 
a  nock  af  <nkj9^  which  the  di^  befoveliad  been 
r  df  the  weeds  and  herbage  that  eneumbefed  it.  The 
I  the  sanctnaiy  is  rendered  inviaible  to  all»  etoqfltth^ 
fiTy  bj  an  impervioiis  forest  of  cedar,  cj^pveasaod  ebeoy^ 
ling^  it.  B]r  the  daOy  eontemphdon  of  the  Qfnalt. 
rMfe  ia  profamged  to  ^^rnora  than  five  hnndred  yearae'' 
hv  ^oAfOB  career  of  Jemshid  was  extended  to  nearfy 
■ftariteftoniasirailttr  canse;  and  heoidy  sink  to-tbe^ 
isHllij-  from  omitting  to  Tisit  it  during  dre  space  €$ 
Id  ixyhengrin,  BionCsalvaez  assumes  die  pbct  of 
if  Andon  in  British  romance"*;  ami  fcxms  die  filUfid 
telreat  of  Arthur  and  his  follower?.  It  b  here  that 
dt  monarch  awaits  the  hour  of  hisrfe-appearanceupon 
bat  fiur  from  renmining  insensible  to  those  clHvafane 


of  Arthur  to  tbe  iale  into  the  highest  heaTen,  and  the  last 

an  exact  parallel  tti  stage  of  feKdty.  (Mone^ubi  supra,  S8.) 

Al^migofthe  heroes  who  aometfamg  of  thb  kind  is  absotutcly 

TMsn  war,  &c   (Ch^  et  necessaij  to  make  many  paits  of  iIm 

)     The   skolion    of  CalU-  Morte  Arthur  intriUffible ;  ibr  that  iil 

livia  ID  HarmodSus  and  All-  thiswehavetodowiiEtfiemjrtholosical 

loars  ham  late  this  beautiftit  Arthur,  would  be  dear  even  to  Aoae 

imed  to  be  a  Ckvourite  with  who  had  no  knowledge  of  an  lysloricit 

■iL     In  die  Ishuids  of  the  Biitish  prhace.     Notdiat  tbe  compiler 

■r  of  Semde  being  married  of  these  Sctloos  were  at  all  aware  of  the 

■■nr"*"**p    and     Helen    to  ground  they  were  treading,  any  more 

Thm  onnring  of  this  latter  than  Homer  when  he  described  the 

s  wfai^goa  boy,  Euphorion,  contest    between    Vulcan     and     the 

iMB'Bytd  by  Jupiter  in  the  Scanumder,  beiiered  himself  ^to  b# 

Midfla,    (Rolem.   HephssC  philosophising  Orphically,"  to  speak 

.  Owen  has  ssid  of  «*  Arthur  tHth  Philostrttus.  (Herofe.  p.  loa  ed. 

Udrar  Bendiagon,  that  he  Boissonnade.)  Tbe  writcn  of  rooMmoe^ 

loloi^cal  and  probably  alle-  Vke  the  great  Msonian  (u  Hoet  eom- 

wmrngf,  and  the  Aicturus  or  ponere,  £c},  appear  to  nafe  pound 

r"  of  tile  celestial  sphere,  forth  in  song  die  sacred  lore  of  an 

»  i^jgftfted  that  the  Wdsh  earlier  period,  but  which  haviuj^aiready 

luive  fold  us  so  little  of  this  rMeiyed  a  secular  or  historical  cas|^ 

bur.     Tbe  Fbs,  one  of  the  was  uttered  as  sndi  by  dwm  with  the 

apeaii  tribes,  and  whose  de-  most  unsuspecting  good  finth. 

baaa  even  more  eril-starred        ^  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  metempsych»- 

^  the  Celt^  retain  the  fol-  sis,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  an 

de  ef  thrir  andent  (kith :—  article  of  the  Celtic  creed,  would  be 

aoul  ia  permitted  to  ascend  suffidem  to  account  for  tiie  Bhvton 

9%  of  Ursa  Major,  it  passes  tradition  rdatire  to  Arthur's  re-appear* 

f2 
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duties  which  rendered  his  court  an  asylum  for  injured  bean^ 
and  distressed  sovereigns,  he  still  holds  a  commnnicatioo  wilii 
the  world,  and  occasicHially  dispatches  a  faithful  champiop  to 
grant  assistance  in  cases  of  momentous  need"**  Here  also 
the  Graal  maintains  the  sanctity  of  its  character;  and  beoonHi 
at  once  the  r^Bfister  of  human  grievances  and  neoessitie8»  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Heaven  as  to  the  best  mode  d 
redressing  them"^.  But  even  here  its  transcendent  pmkjf 
requires  a  similar  degree  of  unblemished  worth  in  those  wko 
consult  its  dictates :  the  attendant  knights  in  Arthur's  train 
are  too  corrupt  and  sensual  to  approach  the  hallowed  fine; 
and  the  infant  children  of  Perceval  and  Lancdot,  and  ike 
daughter  of  the  courteous  Gawaine  are  alone  considered  fit  lb 

ance  upon  earth.     A  similar  belief  was  the  soul  of  its  imporitM^  re-dMpatcfa»li 

entertunad  lespectiiig  Ogier  le  Danois,  to  the  upper  sun,  where  it  baoooMa  S- 

whose  identity  with  H^i,  a  hero  (^  stinguished  for  its  wisdom  or  its  pufWi 

8aemund*s    Edda,    has   been   already  and  in  after-time  is  ranked  ammifg  #■ 

noticed.     At  the  close  of  the    song  heroes  of  public  veneration,"  8ea 

*<Helgiand  Svava"  it  is  stated:  that  Meno  81.  and  Hermann'a  " 

diese  persons  were  bom  again ;  and  at  of  this  firMnnent  in  the  Skd 

the  end  of  the  second  soqg  concerning  Heyne*s    rindar.     In    Cemiaay  Aa 

Helgi   Hundings-bane*  we  have  :    U  tradition  respecting  the  Onal  basHM 

was  beliered  in  the  olden  time  that  localised :  Four  miles  fiom  Duu^  8k 

men  might  be  bom  again.     Helgi  and  Barbara's  hill  Is  seen  to  liaa  coaU{]| 

Sigranr    are  said  to   hare  been    re-  from  the  centre  of  a  pUin.     Bf  wmm 

senerated.     Se  was  then  called  Hekn  infatuated  Germans  thk  hffl  is  cdU 

lladdingia-akate ;  but  the,  Kara  Half-  the  Graal^  who  also  beUeve  tfiat  it  tm' 

dens  daughter.**     The  compiler  of  this  tains  numerous  living  persoos^  wbtH 

collection  does  not  fail  to  add,  that  in  lires  will  be  prokniged  till  the  in  d 

his  time  this  opinion  was  regarded  as  judgement,  uid  who  pasa  tfacv  tMM 

an  old-wives*  tale.     The  French  Ro-  there  in  a  round  of  continued  levaln 

mances  howerer  have  perpetuated  the  and  pleasure.  Tbeodorie  a  Ni«a.  Sk  I. 

tradition.  de  Schiaanat.  c.  2(X  as  cited  bf  VM^ 

'*  Tlie  author  of  Lohenpprin  makes  rius,  L  395. 

FiSrhffibfifh  assert,  that  his  information  **  The  disticss  of  Elwm  voa  Ba* 

respecting '  Arthur's  ^  residence  in  the  bant  is  made  known  to  Ailbiir  bgr  k* 

mountain,  the  manner  in  whidi  the  ringing  a  bell,  a  sulject  opon  wUd 

British  monarch  and  his  hundred  fol-  there  u  no  qwce  to  dflaHn      Bia  #• 

lowers  were  provided  with  food,  raiment,  reader  will  notfidlto  rsBMBBlMr  tlttt 

horses  and  armour,  and  the  names  of  brazen  ressel  for  bdl)  is  ■""iItiI  wI« 

die  champions  whom  he  had  dispatdied  Stnuetha  inyokes  Hecate  (llMoaivv 

to  aid  the  CSiristian  world,**  was  ob-  ii.  36.),  and  that  a  similar  nle  ww'd^ 

tained  from  St  Brendan.     Lohengrin  served  at  Athens  when  the  Wma^mt 

or  the  '*  Qterelere  Assigne  *'  was  one  of  inroked  the  same  Ooddeas  aa  CSorf  m 


these  heroes.     In  this  Arthur  assumes    Proserpiiie.    See  Apollodora%  aa  iM 
the  duty  allotted  to  IVoserpine,  who    by  the  Scholiast  to  11ieoailB%  all 
*'-    to  Pindar,  '*  having  cleansed    compare  the  preceding  note. 
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fidiiB  the  sacred  shrine.     Perhaps  this  would  be  the 

tDOomiect  these  scattered  fragments  of  general  tradition, 

li  dfar  a  few  remarks  upon  the  import  of  a  symbol  which 

dnfixiiid  its  way  into  the  popular  creed  of  so  many  di- 

■lions.    But  a  history  of  romantic  fiction  forms  no  part 

the  pitsent  attempt,  nor  an  exposition  of  those  esoteric 

which,  tau^t  in  the  heathen  temple  and  perpetuated 

euly  stages  of  the  Romish  church,  have  descended  to 

Mkkude  in  a  less  impressive  but  more  attractive  guise. 

k-/lkaeisi  however,  one  point  upon  which  it  may  be  neces- 

Id  inake  a  more  explicit  avowal,  lest  the  general  tendency 

Aepreeeding  remarks  should  be  construed  into  an  acqui- 

with  opinions  wholly  disclaimed.     Though  the  m^- 

tf  popular  fiction,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world, 

dnis  been  referred  to  the  same  common  origin,  it  is  by 

^.  -Huis  mtended  to  affirm,  that  the  elements  of  fictitious 

:ltaMife  m  Greek  and  Roman  literature  are  no  where  to  be 

jfairi  embodied  in  the  productions  of  the  middle  age^.  Such 

|iiBertk)n  would  be  at  variance  with  the  most  limited  expe- 

flf  the  subject,  and  might  be  refuted  by  a  simple  refe- 

lothe  German  tales  of  MM.  Grimm.     In  the  story  of 

jfe"  Serpent-leaf,"  the  principal  incident  accords  with  the  ac- 

|€Milflf  Glaacus  and  Poljddus,  as  related  by  Apollodorus*"; 


*lfe  Rilaon  hts  said,  << Nothing  PUdj  (Hist.  Nat  Hb.  xxt.  c  5.)>  H 

■isat  probable  than  that  tbecom-  formed  a  piece  of  Lydian  history.     A 

if  raakmoe  were  well  acquainted  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Reriew 

•imntGredEand  Latin  poets.**  No.58.)  has  died  the  following  illustra- 

lak  SL  pi  824.)     But  here  his  tion  of  it  from  Roger  Bacon's  Opus 

f  imftaaaile  igure  in  dialectic  might  Majus :  "At  Paris  there  was  lately  a  sage, 

I^Mii^  bvpe  btea  retorted  upon  him  :  who  sought  out  the  serpent's  nest,  and 

*»il»Mwinrtiil  in  die  bond  ?  selecting  one  of  the  reptiles,  he  cut  it 

^^  **  Cbiipse  Grimm's  Kinder-  und  into  small  pieces,  leaving  only  as  nnich 

^ki-lliicben.  No.  1^  with  Apollod.  undissected  membrane,  as  was  sufficient 

B.  S.  1.     There  is  perhaps  no  to  prevent  the  fragments  from  falling 

■s  obtained  a  more  extensive  asunder.    The  dying  serpent  crawled  as 

dian  this.     Another  version  well  as  it  could  until  it  found  a  leaf, 

rf^awy  iiiiibuUi  the  cure  of  Glau-  whose  touch  immediately   united   the 

■I  li  iEscalapias  (  Hyg.  Astron.  14.):  severed  body ;  and  the  sage,  thus  guided 

■'acxonlfog  to  Xaothus,  as  cited  by  by  the  creature  whom  he  had  mangled. 
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the  cranes  of  Ibjcus  figure  under  another  form  in  the  taleaf  di 
"Jew  and  the  Skinker*^;  and  the  sUpper  of  Cinderella  fimi 
a  pnrallel,  lliottgli  somewhat  sobered,  in  the  history  of  ill 
celebrated  Rhudope'*'.  In  another  story  oftbesamecoUectu 
we  meet  with  the  fabled  punishment  of  Regulus,  inflicted  C 
the  persons  of  two  culprits'" ;  Ovid's  Baucis  and  PhileoM 
may  be  said  to  have  furnished  the  basis  of  the  Poor  and  Ui 
Rich  Man'":  tlieCnudief  and  his  Master  contains  the  histoi 
of  the  Thessalian  Erisichthon'*';  the  Bosotian  Sphinx  exeoi 
her  agency  in  a  variety  of  forms'** ;  and  the  descent  of  Rhan 
psinitus,  and  his  diceing  with  Demeter,  is  shadowed  forth  in 
series  of  narratives'*'.  Anodier  of  Ovid's  fables,  the  histoi 
of  PicuB  and  Circe,  is  in  strict  analogy  wiUi  a  considerabl 
portion  of  the  "  Two  Brothers ;"  other  incidents  may  be  sal 


«M  taught  10  gwlier  a  plum  of  inesli- 
mable  virtue,"  While  iliis  Bhcel  wna 
puaing  throng  ibe  prmt,  a  xindlu  itoiy 
wu  related  to  the  Editor,  ofan  old  crone 
pnctuing  leech-craft  in  Glamorganihirc 
■I  the  present  day.  The  undent  name 
of  thii  valuable  herbwBi  halti  or  hellis. 
(Comp.  Pliny  with  the  Elymol.  Mag- 
nutn.)  In  Ihc  Loi  d'Eliduc,  two  wea- 
>rii  BTo  Bubilituted  for  the  sopenti  of 

•■  Grimm,  No.  1 15.  Cic.  Tu«.  4. 
e,43. 

'•Grimm,  No.  21.  ^tuxn.V«i.  Hist. 
Ub.  liii.  c.  32. 

"'  Grimin,  No.  13.  Appiui  in  Li- 
hydt.  In  Ihe  note  to  the  "  Three  M«D- 
nlkini  In  the  Wood,"  it  u  Mated  from 
iha  GnM  Chronicle  of  HolUod,  that 
thu  punithmcnt  wn  InHicted  on  Gcr- 
iMud  mB  Vdacn,  Tor  llie  murder  of 
Cminl  Floreoce  V.  of  Hollatid  {1296). 
AfWr  being  rolled  in  the  cwk  for  three 
d*Ti,  be  wa)  tuVed  how  he  f«hj  when 
b«  intrepidlj  leplinl : 

Ich  ben  noch  dnelvo  mtD, 

Die  Gnuf  Pluria  tjn  leTcn  nam. 
I  un  itiU  the  self-tamc  man.  who  took 
■■ay  the  life  of  Count  Flon'DCe '    The 


the  Swedisti  popular  balluls  puUida 
by  Geyerand  Arwiius,  L  No.  3i  4 
Danidi  Kiempe  %^Kr,  No.  105:  in  Eh 
rault's  Fairy  Tale  "  Le*  F^^writl 
Penlimeroiie  iii.  10.  (Grimm.) 

"•  Grimm,  No.  87,  Ovid.  Met;  *f 
679,  where  the  prewnce  of  a  dinnRf 
maoifoted  by  amiradc  running  thrgif 
the  fictions  of  every  counl/y : 
Intered,  quotiei  hsnsliun  cmteis,  refit 
Sponte  tui,  per  ceque  lident  niccrmm 

Compnre  nott  105,  p.  (67)  abore. 

"■  Grimm,  No.  6e.  Ovid.  HcL  vil 
T3S.  and  JiiUaa.  Var.  UiM.  i.  38. 

""  Thepoputartievof  thi«nilgecii 
Ihe  andent  world  is  ^ven  by  PHiuanili 
ii.  r.  36.  who  reiirewnti  tbe  Spbua  « 
a  oatural  daughter  of  Laius.  I'-inirtii 
with  a  KCiet  delivered  to  Cadmui  b 
Ihe  oracle  at  I>elphi.  Hieri^tAUM 
to  Ihe  .throae  was  in  poiHwon  of  til 
solution  to  lliie  my ttery  ;  the  illecidmal 
preienderE  woie  delected  by  their  igat 
tatKO  of  it,  and  niOered  the  penalty  dn 
lo  their  deceit. 

"^  Grimm,  Na  6S,  and  the  note  cov 
taining  llie  tevenil  vairolions  of  Ihe  tab 


tatnins  llie 
Heiodoloi 
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(9  Impb  hevk  boiTOi9^Qd  from  the  account  of  U)e  same  enchan- 

tfm  in  the  Odyssey:  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  to  tbe 

ikitnwtiye  dragon,  fixms  a  pendant  to  the  story  in  Pausanias 

eauOBtmng  the  dar^  demon  of  Temessa;  and  the  test  of  the 

hmo^B  flUCCQSSt  the  production  of  the  dragon's  tongue,  which 

ihp  potms  in  the  romances  of  Wolf-dietrich  and  Tristram,  is 

to  bt  met  with  in  the  local  history  of  M^ara'^.    The  myste- 

liflos  cave  of  ^  Gaffer  Death ''  receives  its  chief  importance 

fiffi  ika  reaemUaaoe  to  a  similar  scene  in  the  vision  of  Timar- 

ikm^i  and  the  most  interesting  tale  in  the  whole  collection — 

ilietber  we  spefk  with  reference  to  its  contents,  or  the  admi- 

nU^  style  of  the  narrative — the  Machandel  Boom*^ — is  but 

**  Grimniy  No.  60.    Ovid.  Met  xiv.  made  to  addrest  his  my&terious  guide 

117.  Od.  z.  890-335.  Comp.  Ovid.  xiy.  thus :    "  But  I  aee  nothing  except  ^ 

PCL  pHineBJM  n.  c.  6.    (See  note  57.  number  of   stars  shooting  about   the 

f,  (4S)  above.)   Weber's  Northern  An-  chasm,  some  of  which  are  plunging  into 

lifadmp  pb  lis.    Sir  THttram,  fytte  2.  it,  and  others  shining  brilliantly  and 

|La7-  llieiGbdliaat  to  ApoUonius  Rho-  rising  out  of  it.'*    These  are  said  to  be 

^  OB  the  aothoiitj  of  the  Me-  the  intellectual  portions  of  the  soul 

Alorthoiis  t^e  aon  of  Pelopa,  (Nous),  or  demoniacal  intelligences,  and 

pn    Chn^sippus,    fled   firom  the  ascending  stars  souk  upon  their  re- 

ma49e^dMmmm»Qdi0rtawiL  turn  fixim  eurth;  the  others,  souls  do- 

iwii  tmi  im >  bcingafterwaids  scendinf  into  life.  c.  22.     In  this  we 

'  ^lioOf  petsons  were  dispatclw  receive  Uie  key  to  the  attribute  bestowed 

fit;  but  Alcadunis  meeting  upon  the  ancient  divinities  who  presided 

r,  slenr  it,  and  cut  out  the  over  generation  and  childbirth,  sudi  as 

Imiirt  with  which  he  ntumed  to  Me-  Lucina,  Artemis-Fhosphorus,  &c.  and 

pB|.    Tbm  party  sent  to  perform  the  hence  also  the   analogy  between  ihe 

«|4oit  a|bo  returned,  avenaic  the  sue-  stories  of  Meleager  and   NomiuGest 

wpof  tUr  cnteiprise;  when  Alcmhous  may  be  explained  from  a  common  point 

•iMPMa^t    and    pfoduced    the    lion's  of  popular  faith. 

iMipii^tplheooofusioiiof  hisadversa-  '*  Hiis  extraordinary  tale  vriD  be 

9m,  /BchoLia  ApolL  Rhod.  lib.  L  v.  517.  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ger- 

"  GriBMO,  No.  44.  **  Gaffisr  Death...  man  Stories,  now  on  the  eve  of  pubUca- 

Mw  led  the  pfaysidan  into  a  subter-  tion.     To  this  the  reader  is  referred, 

impIP  .CBViem,  containing  an  endless  who  vrill  feel  pateful  that  no  garbled 

wmkm  of  saany  thousand  thousand  abstract  of  it  is  here  attempted.     The 

MKadcandleSi   Sonie  were  long,  others  points  of  coincidence  may  be  thus  briefly 

IpMvmi*  and  (dUmbs  again  almost  out.  stated.     In  the  Cretan  fable,  the  dc- 

I^RVy  laalnt  some  of  nese  candles  be-  struction  of  Zagreus  is  attributed  to  the 

mitUB  9paagaSAmSi,  and  others  lighted  jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Juno ;  and 

sMw  ;  and  this  flame  was  seen  to  move  the  Titans  ^tiiose  telluric  powers  vrfao 

MP  om  part  of  the  cave  to  another,  were  createa  to  avenge  their  mother's 

here!  (said  Death  to  his  com-  connubial  wrongs)  are  the  instruments 

,)  these  aire  the  vital  sparks  of  of  her  cruelty*     The  infant  god  is  al- 

I  cxietenca."    In  Plutarch's  tract  lured  to  an  inner  chamber,  by  a  present 

**  De  Genio  Socratis,'*    Timarchus  is  of  toys  and  fruit  (among  these  an /gijVIr), 
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a  popular  view  of  the  same  mythos  upon  which  the  Pktoiiiflls 
have  expended  so  much  commentary — the  history  of  the  Oe- 
tan  Bacchus  or  Zagreus.  In  Sweden,  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  has  become  localized,  and  forms  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting national  ballad ;  the  fate  of  Midas  is  to  be  finmd  in-' 
corporated  as  an  undoubted  point  of  Irish  history^;  and  the 
treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  has  passed  from  Egypt  to  Greece^ 
and  from  Mycenae  to  Venice  ***.  The  youthful  history  of  The- 
seus bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  Sir  Degoff)6 ; 
the  white  and  black  sails,  the  emblems  of  his  success  or  &ilure, 
are  attached  to  the  history  of  Tristram  and  fiur  Ysoude ;  the 
ball  of  silk  given  him  by  Ariadne,  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  witch  Jaga-Baba ;  and  the  heroic  feat  which 
was  to  establish  the  proof  of  his  descent,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  lives  of  Arthur,  and  the  Northern  Sigurdr^.    The  tali&- 


and  is  forthwith  murdered.  ThQ  dis-  17);  and  another,  the  Penea^  ww  tibe 
membered  body  is  now  placed  in  a  ket-  sacred  plant  of  Isis,  so  eon^ieiMnM  oo 
tie,  for  the  repast  of  his  destroyers ;  but  Egyptian  monumeitts.  (For  thta  imcr- 
the  Tapour  ascending  to  heaven,  the  pretationof  the  Penea,  seeS.  deSacy'a 
deed  is  detected,  and  the  perpetrators  Abd-allatif  Relation  del^XUgrpte,  p.  47- 
struck  dead  by  Uie  lightning  of  Jove.  72,  and  the  Christian  and  Bulioiimiiedaii 
Apollo  collects  the  bones  of  his  deceas^  fictions  there  cited. )  Tliis  story  of  dron- 
ed brother,  and  buries  theni  at  Delphi,  ing  and  eating  a  child  is  faistoncaDy  le- 
where  the  palineenesy  of  Bacchus  was  lated  of  Atreus,  Tantalus,  Fkocae^  Har- 
cekbrated  periomcally  by  the  Hosii  and  palice  (Hyginus  ed.  Staveren,  906),  and 
Thyades.  (Compare  Clemens  Alex.  Astyages  (Herod.  L  1 19) ;  and  b  obn- 
Protrept.  p.  15.  ed.  Potter;  Nonnus  ously  a  piece  of  traditional  scandal  bor- 
Dionys.  v\,  174,  &c  and  Plutardi  de  rowed  from  ancient  mytholocj.  The 
Isid.  et  Osirid.  c  35.  et  De  Esu  Car-  Platonistic  exposition  of  it  willbe  Ibmid 
nium,  i.  c.  viL)  But  this  asain  is  only  in  Mr.  Taylor*s  tract  upon  the  Baodnc 
another  version  of  the  Egyptian  mythos  Mysteries,  (Ptunphleteer,  No.  15.) 
relative  to  Osiris,  which  will  supply  us  ***  Heating's  Hist,  of  Ireland^  aa  died 
with  the  chest,  the  tree,  the  sisterly  af-  by  MM.  Grunm,  iii.  391. 
fection,  and  perhaps  the  bird  (though  the  ^  Compare  Herod.  iL  c;  121.  Scboi. 
last  may  be  explained  on  other  grounds),  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  508.  and  the  notes 
(PluL  de  Isid.  &c  c.  13.  et  seqq.)  Mr.  to  Childe  Harold,  canto ir. 
Grimm  wishes  to  consider  the  <'  Ma-  **'  Compare  Plutarch's  life  of  The- 
chandel-Boom  '*  the  junipcr-trec ;  and  seus  with  Sir  D^or^  as  pobHditd  in 
not  the  *<  Mandel,"  or  almond-tree.  It  the  "  Select  Pieces  of  Early  Fopnlar 
wiU  be  remembered,  that  the  latter  was  Poetry  ;  **  Scott's  Sir  Tristnm,  p.  199 ; 
believed  by  the  ancient  world  to  possess  Prince  Wladimir  and  his  Round  Tsble, 
very  important  properties.  The  fruit  a  collection  of  early  Russian  Heroic 
of  one  species,  the  Amygdala,  impreg-  Songs,  Leipzig  1819^  8vo.  m  cHedby 
nated  the  dat^hter  of  the  river  Sanga-  Mone  130;  the  Morte  Arthur,  P.  Lc  4; 
rius  with  the  l^rygian  Attys  (P^us.  vii.  and  the  Volsunga  Saga,  MiiUer,  p.  31. 
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ofMeleager— **  Althaea's  firebrand" — has  been  conferred 
the  aged  NomarGest,  a  follower  of  king  Olaf^;  the  ar- 

of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  in  throwing  a  stone  among  his 
occurs  in  the  histories  of  Cadmus  and  Jason^;  and 
Ae  perilous  labour  of  Alcmene  is  circumstantially  related  in 
Ae  Scottish  ballad  of  Willie's  Lady  ^.  Among  the  marvellous 
tiles  with  which  the  traveller  Pytheas  chose  to  enliven  the 
■urratiye  of  his  voyage,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  character 
irdiaoemnient  and  veracity,  the  following  has  been  preserved 
bjr  the  Scholiast  to  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  ^^  Vulcan  appears  to 
hate  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  islands  of  Lipara  and  Stron- 

gffe and  it  was  formerly  said,  that  whoever  chose  to  carry 

there  a  piece  of  unwrought  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  deposit- 
ed the  value  of  the  labour,  might  on  the  following  morning 
come  and  have  a  sword,  or  whatever  else  he  wished,  for  it^." 
This  fiction  has  a  double  claim  upon  our  attention,  both  firom 
the  manner  in  which  it  became  localized  at  a  very  early 
period  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  it  has  recently 
cxdted,  by  its  reception  into  one  of  those  unrivalled  produc- 


**  ApoOod.  Biblioth.  i.  c.  8.  1.  **At  to  have  held  a  similar  opinion  relative 

k^gdi  Geat  told  them  the  reason  of  his  to  Galinthias,  whom  they  considered 

called  Noma-Gest.  Three  Volar  a  minbtrant  oif  Hecate,  and  to  «vhom  the 

fab  nativity ;  the  two  first  spaeed  first  sacrifice  was  performed  during  the 

thing  that  was  good,  but  the  last  festival  of  Hercules.  (Anton.  Lib.  c.29.) 

displeased,  and  said  the  child  They  were  hence  reputed  to  worship  a 

not  live  longer  than  the  candle  weasel  (JElisai,  Hist  Nat.  xii.  v.),  an 

wfaicfa  waft  then  burning.     Upon  animal  of  an  exceedingly  ominous  cha- 

■1  the  two  Volar  smed  the  Tight,  and  racter  in  the  ancient  world.  (Theophra- 

fakmocher  preserve  it,  saying,  it  stus  Charact  17.)  In  the  reputed  house 

Mi  to  be  lighted  tiU  the  day  of  his  of  Amphitryon,  Pausanias  (ix.  11.)  saw 

**Noma-Gest*sSaga,  MiiilerllS.  a  relievo  representing  the  Sorceresses 

Gcit  was  more  fortunate  in  his  family  (Pharmacides)  sent  by  Juno  to  obstruct 

esanexioDS  than  the  Grecian  hero ;  for  Alcmenc*s  labour.     According  to  him 

SD  tiia  day  king  Olaf  recommended  him  (and  he  gathered  the  account  at  Thebes), 

to  try  the  experiment  of  lighting  the  they  were  defeated  by  Historis,  a  daugh- 

caadfev  he  was  SOD  years  old.  lb.  ter  of  Tiresias;  which  again  confirms 

"  SdK^  in  ApolL  Rhod.  iii.  1178.  the  analogy  between   the  ancient  and 

*"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  vol.  ii.  Sir  modem   fiction,    for   Tiresias  and   his 

Wahcr  Scott  hasobserved,  that  the  billie-  family  move  in  Theban  story  with  all 

bfind,  who  detects  the  mother's  charm  in  the  importance  of  tutelary  divinities. 

thisbdlad,  was  a  specicx  of  domestic  spi-  *^  SchoKin  Apoll.  llhoil.  iv.  761. 
m  or  Brownie.     Tlie  Thcbans  appear 
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tion&,  which  have  given  a  new  character  to  the  literature  of 
ihe  day.  lii  a  letter  written  by  Francis  Wise  to  Dr.  Mead, 
**  cuticernin^  some  antitfuilies  in  Berkshire,  particularly  the 
White  Horse,"  an  account  is  given  of  a  remarkable  pile  of 
stones,  to  which  the  following  iioiJcc  is  attached :  "  All  the  ac- 
count which  the  country  people  are  able  togiveof  it  is:  At  this 
place  lived  formerly  an  invisible  smith ;  and  if  a  traveller's 
horse  had  left  a  shoe  upon  the  road,  he  had  no  more  to  do  than 
to  bring  the  horse  to  this  place  widi  a  piece  of  money,  and 
lesviog  both  there  for  some  little  time,  he  might  come  again, 
and  find  the  money  gone,  but  the  horse  new  shoed.  The 
stones  standing  upon  the  Kudgcway,  as  it  is  called,  I  suppose 
gave  occasion  to  tlic  whole  being  called  Wayland-Smith ; 
which  is  the  name  it  was  always  known  by,  to  the  country-peo- 
ple." The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  here  tlie 
previous  recital  of  Pytheas,  or  in  rect^ising  In  tliis  simple 
tradition  the  germ  of  a  more  recent  fiction,  as  it  has  been 
unfolded  in  the  novel  of  K.enilworth.  But  he  may  not  be 
equally  aware,  that  the  personage  whose  abilities  it  has  so 
unostentatiously  transmitted,  is  a  very  important  character 
in  early  Northern  poetry ;  and  that  the  fame  of  "  Wayland- 
Smitl],"  though  less  widely  extended  llian  it  now  promises 
to  become,  was  once  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  from  the 
banks  of  tlie  Bosphorus'"'  to  the  Atlantic  and  Frozen  oceans. 
The  first  historical  song  in  the  Edda  of  Sfemund — If  it  be  law- 
ful to  give  this  name  to  a  composition  contiiining  such  a  strong 
admixture  of  mythological  mutter — is  devoted  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  celebrated  smitli  called  Viilundr.  The  Vilkma-Saga,  a 
production  of  the  fourteenth  century,  enters  more  fiiliy  into  his 

"•  In  Ihe  VilkitM-Sau  ho  is  failed 
Vclcnt:  but  IhuauthoraddB.hpbortthe 
name  uf  Viilunib'  among  the  Varingat. 
Thnic  Ba^>7K  were  mcrccnarin  in  (lie 
«mce  of  ths  GreA  cmporon.  See 
AnniComii.,C<xlrJn,.Kr.ani9  Ducang;!' 
*.  Baraiifn,     In  (he  clrvenih  cendiry. 


Codei,  c.  507-S,  whidi  mSies  a  cli&linc- 
(ion  bMoeen  ihtm  and  llie  French  anit 
Flemincp.  in  ihe  Iinpoial  ncoicc  Mill- 
lei  H<i. 
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and  Jie  k  spohsn  of  by  VRrious  writers  between  the 
mod  fourte^ilh  centuries'^  as  the  fiibricator  pf  every 
weapon,  or  tiBusual  piece  of  art  In  the  outline  of  his 
llvy  there  is  avery  strong  analogy  with  die  ev^its  that  shine 
p^jnarvelkm^  in  the  life  of  Daedalus.  The  fli^^t  of  Vol1^ldr 
ftoM  his  naAfe  country,  like  that  of  the  Athenian  artist,  is  at- 
rthntad  to  w  act  of  violence  upon  the  persons  of  two  rival 
His  first  reception  at  the  court  of  Nidung  is  at- 
by  every  demonstraticHi  of  kindness  and  attention;  but 
oflfenoe  occasions  the  seizure  and  mutilaticm  of 
Ui  penoiif  and  he  b  compelled  to  labour  incessantly  in  the 
teies  of  the  forge  for  his  Qqrannical  host.  The  double  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  him,  in  the  loss  ofliber^  and  his  bodUy  injuries, 
fMpive  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge:  the  infant  sons  of  his 
peaecatorfidl  the  victims  of  his  artifice;  their  sister  is  seduced 
lad  paUicly  disgraced;  and  the  triumphant  artist,  having  at- 
tallied  wings  to  his  person,  takes  his  way  through  the  air  to 
if»k  a  more  fiiendly  employer^.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
Aat  the  on]y  term  in  the  Icelandic  language  to  designate  a 
Ubyrinth  is  Volundar-hus — a  Weland's  house^. 

"  Soane  of  these  have  been  already  was  liying  in  11590  P-  ^^-     See  also 

(See  Alfred's  Boethius,  and  Ihe  romance  of  Hom-chfld  and  Maiden 

>  of  Beowulf,  and  note^  p.  liv.  Riminild,  in  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  vol.  iii. 

r.)    The  following  may  be  added  p.  295. 

MiiUer's   Saga-Bibliothek :    **£t        ^  These  circumstancesarc  taken  from 

ma.  dmatis  Vuelandia  fabrica  giiis  ob-  the  recital  given  in  the  Vilkina-Siu^ 

rimt  •••.*'  from  a  Latin  poem  of  the  (Miiller  154.)   The  Eddaic  song  makes 

Budi  oeptory,  entitled  **  De  prima  Ex-  no  mention  of  Volundr*s  flight  to  the 

pe£tiooe  Attilse  r^s  Ilunnonim  in  court  of  Nithuthur  (Nidung),  nor  of 

GaUiay  «c  de  rebus  gestis   Waltharii  his  killing  his  instructors  the  Dwarfs : 

Aqnitanonim  prindpis.  **   Lipsise  1 780.  a  deed  of  mere  self  defence  according  to 

la   Labbe's   Bibliothera  MSS.  Nova,  the  Vilkijia-Si^a,  since,  his  rapid  mi- 

torn.  iLj  the  fcdlowing  notice  occurs:  provement  having  exdted  their  envy, 

"  GilknBns  Sector  Ferri  hoc  nomen  sor-  they  were  devising  a  plan  for  destroying 

t,  quia  cum  Normannis  confligens  him. 

soliio  conflictu 'deluctans,  ense        *"  Tlie  name  of  Vblundr  became  a  se- 

vd  aoorto  durissimo,  quem  Va-  neral  name  in  the  North  for  any  distm- 

kadnafaber  condiderat,  permedium  cor-  guished  artist,  tdiether  working  in  stone 

pus  loricatum  secavit  una  percussione.**  or  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Dieda- 

la  Pontificum  et  Cumitum  Engo-  lus  in  Greece  (hu^xxuv,  )a<)«X«), whose 

aura  incerto  auctorc,  (but  nho  labours  are  found  to  run  through   a 
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The  resemblances  here  detailed  are  obviously  loo  intJmale 
lo  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  or  a  common  development 
of  circumstances  possessing  some  general  afiinity.  The  ma- 
jority, on  investigation,  will  be  found  lo  have  been  derived, 
however  indirectly,  from  sources  of  classical  antiquity ;  and 
their  existence  in  this  dismembered  stale  forcibly  illustrates 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  which  is  equally  distinguished 
for  its  truth  mid  beauty :  *'  that  fiction  travels  on  still  lighter 
wings  [than  science],  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  her  wild  flowers 
imperceptibly  over  tlie  world,  till  they  surprise  us  by  spring- 
ing up  with  similarity,  in  regions  the  most  remotely  divided*®." 
But  while  these  rasemblances  tend  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
jxipular  fiction  is  in  its  nature  iraditive^,  they  necessarily 
direct  our  attention  lo  another  important  question — t)ie  d^ree 
of  an^quily  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  national  fables  relative 
to  Arthur,  Theoderic,  and  Charlemagne.  It  will  be  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  the  admixture  of  genuine  occurrences 
in  all  these  romances,  is  so  disjiroportionatc  to  the  fictitious 
materials  by  which  it  is  surromided,  that  without  the  influence 
of  particular  names,  and  the  locality  given  to  the  action,  we 
should  never  connect  the  events  detailed  with  personages  of 
authentic  history.  The  deeds  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  by  a 
mere  change  of  scene,  become  as  "  germane"  to  the  life  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  tlie  Gothic  kings  as  any  of  the  circumstand 
advanced   in  his  own   veracious   VUkina-Saga. 


eol  tbe 
istantM^H 
simi^^H 


•uccoiion  of  igu ;  and  vbo,  in  iidiji-  fullT  subsiantiMed  -  !■  rurri  ftitmi  tmi  n 

lian  to  bu  niunerouK  ioventioiu,  con-  AiuIiUiv  /wx-  fluidiu.  i.  p.  T5'J. 
umctediuchcDoi'mDiuHorkiia  Zg]r|it,        >"  Enay  on  Enslihh  Poetry,  p.  30. 

Sidly  and  Cme.    In  tbc  runner  coun-  To  tbis  may  be  aiUed  lbs  doi-trine  of 

try  he  recdved  divine  bonoun  (Diod.  an  ancietil  nphoriiia  cilcd  by  Dnno. 

Sic.  i.  p.  t09.);   tbe  mylhologic  cha-  ubcne*  (De  falia  lega^on  ' 

radcT  of  Vulundi  in   clear   Bom  tbe  ^.      -    -  ,  .    . 

Eddaj  aiidPrc(toriu.-()eaksofSpirita  TT'JL  V"  '^^^ '" 

niouilenn).     If  we  allow  ilie  dniighlei  ■"  Suppow  we  on  ibingi (niifitiu 
irt  NiduDg  lu  take  the  place  of  Fiui-  And  both  appeal  to  Siiipturi 

phlie,    ibc    Allirtii«n    proverb   will    hi  ride. — Dm-oin. 
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tmnfefenoe  might  be  effected,  in  the  ^^most  antient  and 
famous  history  of  Prince  Arthur,"  without  violating  the  pro- 
bifa3itjr  or  disturbing  the  accuracy  of  the  account :  and  the 
aune  process  might  be  applied,  with  equal  success,  to  almost 
cwery  other  romance  laying  claim  to  an  historical  character* 
But  though  all  parties  may  be  agreed,  that  the  sub-structure 
cf  these  recitals  is  essentially  fabulous,  the  great  point  to  be 
investigated,  is  the  sera  when  each  &ble  first  obtained  a  circu- 
btioii.  Are  the  fictitious  memorials  thus  united  to  the  nanies 
cf  these  several  European  kings,  the  sole  invention  of  an  age 
posterior  to  their  respective  reigns?  or  the  accumulated  tra- 
ditioiis  of  a  long  succ^sion  of  centuries,  both  antecedent  and 
lobsequent  to  the  period  in  which  the  events  are  placed  ?  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  such  an  extensive  subject  will  receive 
the  discussion  it  merits,  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  as  some 
of  the  preceding  remarks  are  founded  on  an  assumption  that 
die  latter  position  is  demonstrable,  the  general  question  may 
be  fllustrated  by  one  example  out  of  many,  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  amalgamation  has  been  effected  in  Northern  Ro- 
mance. 

The  life  of  Theoderic  of  Berne,  the  mirror  of  German 
chivalry,  has  been  connected  in  later  romance  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  The 
authentic  history  of  this  latter  prince  is  wholly  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery;  but  under  the  more  decidedly  Northern 
name  of  Sigurdr,  he  has  been  allowed  the  same  distinction 
in  Icelandic  fiction,  that  attends  him  in  the  fables  of  Germany. 
In  Seemund's  Edda  his  achievements  are  recorded  in  a  series 
of  simple  narrative  songs ;  and  the  Volsimga-Saga  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  The  ground-work 
of  iKegfiried's  story  is  indisputably  the  fatal  treasure,  origi- 
nally the  property  of  Andvar  the  dwarf;  but  which  extorted 
from  him  by  violence,  as  a  ransom  for  three  captive  deities. 
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receives  a  doun  from  the  injured  Duergr,  which  involves 
eveiy  afler-posseasor  in  the  same  inevitable  ruin  as  the  neck- 
lace of  Eriphyle  in  Grecian  story.  In  the  Nibelungen  Lied 
the  previous  history  of  tlie  "hoard"  is  wholly  overlooked; 
and  ils  acquisition  by  Siegfried,  notwilbslanding  the  impoi 
part  assigned  it  in  the  subsecjtient  stages  of  the  recitaU  foi 
only  a  subsidiary  argunient.  The  Edda  dwells  with  a  spi 
of  eager  yet  mourntul  pleasure,  npon  the  successive  acts 
iniquity,  by  which  the  threat  of  Andvar  is  substantiated 
the  iron  mask  of  destiny  obtrudes  itself  at  every  step,  with 
same  appalling  rigonr  as  in  the  tragic  theatre  of  Greece, 
in  either  narrative  the  hero  of  the  tale,  whether  Sigurdr 
Siegfried,  is  spoken  of  as  tlie  son  of  Sigmund ;  and  to 
attributed  the  destruction  of  the  dragon,  and  the  conse<)i 
spoliation  of  the  treasure.  A  document  nearer  home, 
which  has  evidently  wandered  to  tliese  shores  from  tlie  North* 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Bcowull^  gives  a  different  version 
of  the  story.  In  this  interesting  recorJ  of  early  Danish  fable, 
the  discomfiture  of  Grendel  gives  occasion  for  the  introdi 
lion  of  a  Scop,  or  bard,  who,  like  Demodocus  in  the  Odys! 
entertains  the  warriors  at  Hrothgar's  table  with  an  accoi 
of  deeds  of  earlier  adventure.  In  compliment  to  Beowulf,  he 
selects  tlie  most  distinguished  event  in  Northern  history ;  and 
the  subject  of  his  song  is  tlie  slaughter  of  the  dragon,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  treasure  by  Sigmund  the  Wfelsing**,  We  are  not 
to  consider  this  as  on  accidental  variation,  either  intentionally 
or  tgnorantly  supplied  by  the  Christian  translator  or  renovator 
of  the  poem ;  the  celebrity  of  Sigmund  is  supported  by  the 

"  The   piewnt   Uit   u    prininl  by  Mr.  Grundlvig,  ■  Danish  poet,  h»  the 

Thorkclia  read*,  merit  iff  £nt  moHng  Inuitm  the  mnnec  - 

Than  he  ftmnwige  J"""  l«t™ii  tbii  song  and  il»  Eddo. 

Munile  ^ecna  &c.  p.  i  -   -   —                       .      _ 


ibLe, 


Thw  he  tnm  Slgemuiidr  dieets  sent  to  Ihii  counti;  u  ■  >|ii!ciiiieD 

Socjcm  hyrdv.  ul'the  fonhcoming  publintion. 


d 
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of  lus  iuane  in  other  Noitkem  docnitients.  In  th^ 
HylidhHLaoth  ise  is  oonnected  widi  Heimod"'  as  a  fatowrite 
of  Ao  Gods,  upon  whom  Odin  had  bestowed  a  sword  as  a 
Baric  of  his  apprond.  And  in  the  celdbrated  Drapr  tipon  ^ 
ioA  of  Erie  Bhidoxe^  who  was  slain  in  a  descent  npofi  ih» 
laglinh  coast  duraig  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  lodaadic  poem  having  reference  to  a  contemporaiy 
Miiiiriial  errent»  Sigmnnd  is  summoned  by  Odin,  as  the  most 
iininipiinlifMl  member  of  Valhalla,  to  advance  and  receive  the 
Horwegian  king.  But  independently  of  this  ccdlateral  testi- 
noBjy  die  song  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scop  cmitains  mtemal 
tfiiemm  of  its  fidelity  to  the  genuine  tradition.  The  Edda 
ad  die  YolsnngarSaga make  Sigmund  the  scm  of  aking  Vol* 
mgr,  whom  they  place  at  the  head  of  the  genealogic  line; 
sod  consider  as  the  founder  of  the  Volsunga  dynasty*  It  is 
however  certain,  that  this  Vobungr  is  a  mere  fictitious  per-* 
iooage;  since,  on  every  principle  of  analogy,  the  Volsunga 
race  nrast  have  derived  their  &mily  appellative  fi-om  an  an- 
cestor of  the  name  of  Vols,  just  as  the  Ski<ddings  obtained 
dicirs  firom  Skiold,  the  Skilfings  from  Skil^  and  the  Hildings 
from  Hndr.  Now  this  is  the  genealogy  observed  by  the 
AngkvSaxon  scop ;  who  first  speaks  generally  of  the  Waelsing 
and  then  specifically  of  Sigmund  the  o£&pring  of  Waels^. 


**  Gaf  hm  Hennothi  **  Waekinges  gewin — Waelses  eafe- 
Ifidm  se  brymo,  ra,  ed.  Thorkelin,  p.  68, 69.  Of  the  Ice- 
En  Sigminim  landic  Vblundr,  the  Anglo-Saxons  made 
Sftrtfi  at  tfaiggia.  Weland,  as  th^  have  made  Waelsof  Vols. 
Dadk  Hcrnuido  —Any  objection  that  might  be  raised 
^^g^^^^l^aatu  ^  *®  antiquity  of  the  Edda  ftom  this 
At  SMmundo^^  circumstance  would  only  apply  to  the 

Fn^Sn^ZS^,^  /#u-«-  k.K.>.^^  Introduction  to  the  song,  which  is  con- 

Enaem  acapere  (fane,  habere).  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ »  ^^^    j^  ^„ 

TioB  h  dearly  the  Sigmund  of  the  hence  be  clear,  that  at  the  time  when 

AA^o-Saxan  scop,  who  immediately  these  poems  were  colleded,  the  fiction 

s  to  the  history  of  Hermod.    The  was  of  such  antiquity  that  it  had  become 

may  be  said  of  the  Sigmund  men-  corrupted  at  the  source.     The  authen- 

d  in  King  Eric's  drapr,  where  he  tidty  of  the  Edda  certainly  does  not 

B  eoojoined    with    his  son    Sinfiotli.  stand  in  need  of  the  additional  support 

(CemtpKn  Sinfiotla-lok  in   Saemund's  here  given ;  but  it  must  be  gratifying  to 

E<Ua. )  those  who  have  favoured  the  integrity  of 


r 
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From  thb  it  will  be  clear  that  Sigurdr  or  Siegfried  in  | 
great  event  of  his  history  bns  been  made  to  assume  the  | 
of  his  father  Signiund,  uiwii  the  same  arbitrary  principle  d 
the  Thebaii  Hercules  has  gathered  round  his  name  '. 
achievements  of  so  many  earlier  heroes.  Nor  is  this  perhi 
the  only  mutation  to  which  tlic  Northern  fiction  has  I 
subjected.  The  catastrophe  of  the  fable,  as  we  have  a 
seen,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  treasure  of  Andvar;  and 
the  founder  of  the  Wcelsing  dynasty  bears  a  name,  which  in 
the  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  weallli  or  riches'^*. 

The  great  lengtli  to  which  the  precedingre  marks  have 
been  carried,  will  make  it  necessary  to  be  less  excursive 
in  considering  the  second  of  Mr.  Hitson's  objections ;  and 
fortunately  the  previous  labours  of  Mr.  Ellis""  have  rendered 

tbae  Songi,  lo  Had  Ihcir  opinion)  con- 
titiDod  bjr  auch  conduaiTe  and  unim' 
pcuhabte  tesiitnony.  Mr.  Miiller.  in 
tiiE  iatera^ng  *olumc  so  repeuedly  re- 
ferTed  to  in  various  parts  of  (his  prefrice, 
hat  ndiFaclDTilf  accounted  for  the  si- 
lence of  Soio  Grammaticus  upon  tbii 
lirsnch  of  fabulous  Nortfaem  liistory. 
In  his  dair  llic  fiction  lisd  become  lo- 
calized on  the  Rhine,  and  was  received 
by  bim  as  a  portion  ofnuUicnUc  German 
story.  (NagB-BibUotlieh,  ji.  p.  401.) 

"  Upon  a  future  occuion  the  Editor 
will  oBer  his  reasons  for  belieying  that 
the  present  wng  has  been  trani^posed 
from  its  proper  place,  to  make  way  for 
an  epiwde  upon  tbe  eipltuts  of  Hengctt, 
inserted  at  p.  S2,  ed.  Thorkelin.  The 
sul>ject  of  this  latter  document  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  a  larger  poem,  of 
which  a  fni^ment  has  been  published  by 
Hickes^andisknoivnundcrthunanieof 
tbeBiLttleof  Finsbuili.  In  Beowulf  the 
actors  are  Fin,  Ilnaf,  ITet>g;eU,  Culh- 
laf  and   OsUf;    in    tlie  fragment   the 

tion  or  Ordtaf  for  Otlaf.  The  scroc  in 
cither  piece  is  Finaes-bntii,  or  Finncs- 
burb,  dit  KNdence  of  the  before-mcn- 
lion^  Fin.  That  in  thew  we  hate  an 
■lluiiini  to  tlie  fuundcr  of  the  kingdom 


of  Kent,  and  not  to  a  purely  fabuloua 
personoee  of  the  same  name.  »vill  be 
rendered  probable,  on  recollecting  IhM 
the  events  recorded  contain  no  admix- 
ture of  marvellous  matter.  Botb  pro- 
ductions are  clearly  of  the  same  hiiw- 
ricol  class,  and  written  in  the  same  siAer 
spirit,  with  the  fragment  of  Brythnoih; 
for  the  EoIena-c}-n  of  Beowulf,  over 
whom  Fin  is  said  to  lelgn,  is  a  genet«l 
term  in  Nortberu  poetry  for  any  hostile 
nation  not  of  the  Teutonicslock.  From 
hence  it  is  desired  to  make  two  deduc- 
tions: FiTst,  thai  the  evenn  alluded  to 
are  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  GAh 
century;  and  Secondly,  that  llie  intm- 
duction  of  this  episode  into  the  pment 
poem  was  not  likely  to  be  made  after 
the  year  7?3,  when  Egbert  expelled  the 
last  monarch  of  Kent  and  dissolved  Iht 
heptarchy.  For  this  but  deduction  morv 
eiplicil  reosons  will  be  given  at  beforv 
slated  on  another  ocnsion.  It  only 
remains  to  observe,  that  Uie  Ilengcat 
tnentioned  in  Beowulf  was  a  native  oT 
Friesland,  and  to  ask  whether  Fin  waa 
a  Cell?  and  can  the  Gaelic  antiquaries 
connect  him  with  any  Erse  sovereign 
bearing  this  name  ? 

""  See  Metrical  Botnonces,  voL  i.  In- 
iroduction, 
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any  discussion  of  the  subject  almost  superfluous.  The  fidelity 
of  OeoflBr^  of  Monmouth  in  the  execution  of  his  labours<^at 
kast  his  scrupulous  exactness  in  preparing  the  reader's  mind 
far  any  important  deviations  from,  or  suppression  of,  his  ori- 
ginal— ^has  been  so  satisfactorily  established,  that  we  might 
dte  his  example  as  an  instance  of  good  faith  that  would 
hare  done  honour  to  a  more  critical  age,  and  shining  conspi- 
cnoosly  amid  the  general  laxity  of  his  own^.   The  licences  he 
has  allcuwed  himself,  in  the  shape  of  amplification,  are  to  all 
appearance  nothing  more  than  a  common  rhetorical  exercise, 
ioherited  by  the  middle  ages  from  the  best  days  of  antiquity : 
and  the  letters  and  speeches  introduced,  admitting  tliem  to  be 
of  his  own  composition,  are  the  necessary  appendage  of  the 
sclioc^  in  which  he  was  disciplined.     To  charge  him  with 
^imposture  and  forgery"  for  pursuing  such  a  course,  is  as 
jnst  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  the  general  probity  of  Livy,  for 
a  similar  practice  in  the  Roman  History :  and  to  question  his 
vcraaty,  because  the  subject  of  his  translation  is  a  record  of 
incredible  events,  is  a  degree  of  hypercridcism  which  could 
only  have  been  resorted  to  by  a  mind  eager  to  escape  con- 

*  ICr.  Sbmron  Turner  (la  a  recent  Warton*s  History:  but  an  absence  from 

vork)  haa  pcrserered  in  his  obiections  his  native  country  at  the  period  of  its 

to  Gauffiey  a  fidelity:  *'  Several  of  Jef-  publication,  and  for  some  years  after- 

fefj'a  iotcrqpersed  observations  imply,  wards  caused  him  to  be  unacquainted 

that  he  baa  nuber  made  a  book  of  his  with  its  contents.     It  will  be  needless 

cyviiy  tham  merely  translated  an  author,  to  add,  how  much  he  might  have  been 

If  he  merely  translated,  why  should  he  benefited  personally  by  an  earlier  know. 

^•^■-^  to  handle  particular  points  of  ledge  of  its  existence,  and  the  trouble 

ibe  history,  because  Gildas  had  already  he  might  have  been  spared  in  travelling 

void  tbcniy  or  told  them  better?    He  over  much  of  the  same  ground  Mr. 

■miiTun  here  a  right  of  shaping  his  work  Turner  has  now  so  agreeably  shortened  to 

as  he  pleased,  as  he  does  also  vi  ben  he  every  future  inquirer.  While  thus  read- 

dtdarcs  his  intention  of  relating  else-  ing  his  confession,  the  editor  urill  also 

«lj3«the  Armorican  emigration.    Hist,  express  his  regret  at  being  unacquainted 

of  Cnf^aDd,  vol.  L  p.  448.     It  is  diiH-  (from  the  some  cause)  M-ith  a  most  valu- 

caH  to  understand  why  GeoflTrey  woh  able  Essay  on  the  Popular  Mythology 

more  or  less  a  "mere**  translator  for  of  the  Middle   Ages  contained  in  the 

these  omisuons,  or  how  such  a  practice  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1 820, 

could  make  hixn  an  original  writer.—-  and  to  which  his  attention  was  directed 

The  editor  has  to  apologize  for  not  hav-  by  a  general  reference  in  a  foreign  pub- 

ing  referred  to  this  interesting  work  of  lication,  Grimm*s  Kinder-Marcbcn. 

Mr.  Turner's  in  the  early  portion  of 
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viction.  But  in  tliis,  ss  in  almost  every  thing  else  wliich  ' 
exposed  to  ihe  reprobation  of  Mr.  Ritsan,  there  was  a  se« 
dary  design  in  the  back-ground,  of  more  imirorlauce  than^ 
original  proposition;  and  aji  luiciualiiifid  denial  of  Gee 
Armorican  original  was  an  indispensable  step  towiLrds  i 
vancing  a  favourite  theory  of  his  own.  The  substance  of  4 
theory  may  be  given  in  the  language  of  its  autlior: 
the  English  acquired  the  art  of  roman co-writing  from  the 
French  seems  clear  and  certain,  as  most  of  the  specimens  of 
that  art  in  the  ibrnier  language  are  palpable  and  manifest 
transIalJons  of  tliose  in  the  other:  and  this  too  may  serve  to 
account  for  die  origin  of  romance  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  But  the  French  romances  are  too  ancient  to 
be  indebted  for  their  existence  to  more  barbarous  nations""." 
With  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  hy^iothests  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent concerned.  But  it  will  be  obvious  that  its  success  must 
at  any  time  have  depended  upon  the  degree  of  credit  assigned 
to  the  repented  declarations  of  Geoffrey,  and  the  claims  pos- 
sessed by  Armoricu  to  an  original  property  in  the  British 
Chronicle"*.     A  sweeping  contradiction  therefore,  witliout  the 

'*  Metrical  tlonuncps,  i.  p.  c.  It  ihc  Nornun  minsCreli  could  Ihiu  de- 
ma;  Iw  IS  wifU  tn  iiibjain  tliG  aucrrcd'  scend  topoadiupon  ArnioiHronground, 
iiig  panfcnipli  iii  Mr.  Ritson'i  du&erla-  Ihey  might  alw  haTc  glL'anrtl  ttiplr  in- 
tiun,  Cia  tlut  bunulll  of  those  wlio  cma  telligcncc  relBtivc  lo  Bcvis  of  Uunptod 
reconcilfl  tlin  contTaiUction  it  conUint,  imd  Guy  of  Wanick  on  an  English 
to  tin  doclrine  ttuwtd  in  the  puiage  soil.  Stil  iliis  agnin  would  destrOf  the 
dwdobovc:  "  It  i>,  therefor, ■  nun  and  uiGvr  sninst  l!ie  "hiMotinn  of  Engliib 


lo  wKk  for  the  erigin  Poetry,  who  hu  called  these  redoubt' 
aframanet  .■  tu  all  ag^  and  countrys,  cd  chnnipiaus  "  English  bcroea." — 
when  litonlura  haa  licen  cultirateed,  "  Wis "  ii  a  genuine  Smon  Dune  o<v 
aod  geniua  and  la>le  lia«o  iatjnrt'i,  cutring  in  Ihe  Chronicle,  and  Beo-wk 
whellier  in  Inifia,  Pureji,  Greece,  llaly  might  be  formed  on  Ilic  analogy  of 
or  Prance,  the  aarlyest  product  of  that  Beo-irulf.  TbM  the  Norman  minhlrel^ 
etdtivation,  and  that  genius  and  to^te,  like  tlior  brothers  of  Germanj  and 
luis  been  fioelry  and  ronianci',  viilb  re-  Scandinavia,  dtould  liave  sought  in  eTttJ 
ciprocnl  obligations,  pcrha)it,  bclneen  dircction  for  subjects  of  rutnantic  ad- 
one  cuuttfr;  and  another.  The  Ais-  venture,  will  be  eonudered  tio  di^pa- 
hians,  the  t'cniBni,  the  Turlu,  and,  in  Tagonent  to  iheir  genius  except  by  that 
thort,  almoit  erery  naidoa  in  the  globe  gentle  bond  of  cntica  who  believe  that 
aboundinromaoceeaofthnroiniinven-  the  diBOUliiit  who  burrOH-Ei  hii  plot  U 
tion."  lb.  d.  infeiiui  M  the  plaj-wriglil  wlio  invent* 
'*  There  are  iLote  who  will  my,  If  one. 
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ihadow  of  proof— -as  if  proof  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  an 

nsak  to  the  reader's  understanding — ^was  to  destroy  every 

bdief  in  the  former;  while  a  constant  call  for  proof,  a  most 

icbemeat  ^iteration"  for  the  original  documents,  and  an  un>- 

■*»STi!ng  speculation  upon  the  physical  inabilities  of  the  whole 

Armorican  nation,  from  the  ruggedness  of  their  language,  to 

cultivate  poetry,  was  to  silence  every  pretension  of  the  latter. 

A  more  candid  spirit  of  criticism  has  at  length  conceded,  that 

A  general  charge  of  imposture  unsupported  by  testimony,  or 

evea  a  showing  of  some  adequate  motive  for  the  concealment 

of  the  truth,  is  not  to  overrule  the  repeated  affirmations  of  a 

vriter  no  ways  interested  in  maintaining  a  false  plea;  and 

thai,  however  much  the  tortuous  propensities  of  one  man's 

■und  might  incline  him  to  prefer  the  crooked  policy  of  fraud 

ID  the  more  simple  path  of  plain-dealing,  the  contagion  of  such 

was  not  likely  to  extend  itself  to  a  long  list  of  autho- 

all  of  whom  must  have  been  injured  rather  than  benefited 

by  the  confi^sion,  who  could  have  had  no  common  motives 

with  the  first  propounder  of  the  deceit,  and  who  were  divided 

both  by  time  and  situation  from  any  connexion  with  him, 

and  generally  speaking  from  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Hie  concurrent  testimony  of  the  French  romancers  is  now 

to  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  fiction 

to  Arthur  in  the  province  of  Brittany :  and  while  they 

oonfinn  the  assertions  of  Geoffrey  in  this  single  particular,  it 

is  equally  clear  they  have  neither  echoed  his  language,  nor 

borrowed  his  materials.     Every  further  investigation  of  the 

Bibjcct  only  tends  to  support  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Mr. 

DoQce;  that  ^'  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  which  have 

^ipeared  in  so  many  forms,  and  under  the  various  titles  of  the 

Sl  Graaly  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  &c.  were 

not  immediately  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Geoffrey  of 

Moomouth,  but  from  his  Armoric  originals^'"." 

***  See  below,  p.  xvi. 
g2 


The  great  evil  with  which  this  long-coiitesled  question  ap- 
pears to  be  threatened  at  the  present  day,  is  an  extreme  equally 
dangerous  witli  the  incredulity  of  Mr.  Ritson — a  dispositiou 
to  receive  as  authentic  history,  under  a  slightly  fabulous 
colouring,  every  incident  recorded  in  the  British  Chronicle. 
An  allegorical  inter^iretation  is  now  inflicted  upon  all  the 
marvellous  circumstances;  a  forced  construction  imposed  upon 
the  less  glaring  deviations  from  probability;  and  the  usual  sub- 
terfuge of  baffled  research, — eiToneous  readings,  and  etymolo- 
gical sophistry, — is  made  to  reduce  every  stubborn  and  intrac- 
table text  to  something  like  the  consistency  required.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  notorious  tiiilures  of  Dionysius 
and  Plutarch  in  Roman  history  would  have  prevented  the  re- 
petition of  an  error,  which  neither  leaniing  nor  ingenuity  can 
render  palatable;  and  that  tlie  havoc  and  deadly  ruin  effected 
by  these  ajicient  writers  (bi  other  respects  so  valuable)  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  monuments  of  traditional 
story,  would  have  acted  as  a  sufficient  corrective  on  all  future 
aspirants.  The  favourers  of  this  system  might  at  least  have 
been  instructed  by  the  philosophic  example  of  Livy, — if  it  be 
lawliil  to  ascribe  to  philasopliy  a  line  of  conduct  which  per- 
haps was  prompted  by  a  powerful  sense  of  poetic  beauty, — that 
traditional  record  can  only  gain  in  the  hands  of  the  future 
historian,  by  one  attractive  aid,  the  grandeur  and  lofty  graces 
of  that  incomparable  style  in  which  the  first  Decade  is  written; 
and  that  the  best  duty  towards  antiquity,  and  tlie  most  agree- 
able one  towards  posterity,  is  to  transmit  the  narrative  receii-ed 
as  an  unsophisticatetl  tradition,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  mar- 
vels, and  the  awful  dignity  of  its  supernatural  agency.  For 
however  largely  we  may  concede  that  real  events  have  sup- 
plied the  substance  of  any  tradiDve  story,  yet  the  amount  of 
Absolute  facts,  and  tlie  manner  of  tliose  facts,  the  period  of 
their  occurrence,  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  tlie  locality 
given  to  the  scene— are  all  combined  upon  principles  so  wlioUy 
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beyond  our  knowledge,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  with 
eeitain^  upon  any  single  point  better  authenticated  than  its 
fellow.     Probability  in  such  decisions  will  often  prove  the 
most  frlladous  guide  we  can  follow ;  for,  independently  of  the 
icknowledged  historical  axiom,  that  ^^  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours 
le  Traisemblable,"  innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced, 
where  tradition  has  had  recourse  to  this  very  probability,  to 
amfer  a  plausible  sanction  upon  her  most  fictitious  and  ro- 
mantic incidents"*.     It  will  be  a  much  more  useful  labour^ 
vherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  tra^- 
ditiaoal  story  in  the  country  where  it  has  become  located,  by 
a  reference  to  those  natural  or  artificial  monuments  which  are 
the  anvarying  sources  of  fictitious  events^'";  and,  by  a  strict 

**  Tlie  ilory  of  die  doves  at  Dodo-  own  country.  (Vid.Paus.ix.c.S6.)  Tin's 

■ft  and  tbe  origin  of  die  oracle  there,  is  strong  predilection  for  Egyptian  marrels 

•do  wcU  known  to  require  a  repetition,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Hcliodorus. 

cfe  is  a  connexion  and  propriety  in  Aiyvmn  ya^  Axcu^fut  tuu  h^ytifut  irSvt 

f  stAuMkm  given  by  Herodotus,  which  'EkXnnxtis  ittumt    Wayirartv,    Lib.   ii. 

a  first  perusal  carries  conviction  to  p.  92.  ed.  Corny.     A  desire  of  tracing 

i  reader's  mind.    Yet  nothing  can  be  every  thing  to  an  Egyptian  origin  is  as 

questionable  than  the  whole  re-  conspicuous  in  the  whole  body  of  Gre- 

cxtaL     Tbe  honours  of  tbe  sacred  oak  cian  story,  as  the  propensity  of  die  mid- 

woe  shared  in  common  with  Jupiter,  die  ages  to  trace  their  institutions  and 

by  Diooe,  whose  symbol,  a  golden  dove,  gencalogic  stock  to  king  Priam.     Ac- 

l&e  the  golden  swallows  on  the  brazen  cording  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the 

roof  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  (Find.  Frag.  Malays    universally  attempt  to    trace 

vdL  in.  p.  54.)  was  seen  suspended  from  their  descent  from  Alexander  and  his 

tkebraiicbesofthe  venerable  tree.  (Phi-  followers.  Pamphleteer,  vol.  8. 

Icon.  iL  34.  p.  858-9.)  Hence  ^^  Higden  will  inform  us  how  busily 
"  ~DD.  Tbe  explanation  of  the  tradition  works  in  this  way :  "  lliere  is  a 
priesthood  is  rendered  intel-  nother  sygne  and  token  before  y*  Popes 
by  a  passage  in  the  Horapollo  palays,  an  horse  of  bras,  and  a  man 
SSm)f  where  it  is  stated  that  a  black  syttyng  theron,  and  holdeth  his  right 
«  WBS  the  sacred  symbol,  under  bonde  as  though  he  spake  to  the  peplc, 
wbicfa  these  people  expressed  a  woman  and  holdeth  hi&  brydell  in  his  lyfte 
roJntaining  her  widowhood  till  death,  honde,  and  hath  a  cucko  bytwen  his 
Tbai  this  obvious  source  of  the  Dodo-  hors  heres.  And  a  scke  dwerf  under 
mean  fable  should  have  yielded  to  the  his  feet.  Pylgryms  callen  that  man 
iapmbabie  dictum  of  the  Theban  priest-  Theodericus.  And  the  coniyns  call 
hood,  wiU  not  appear  remaikable,  when  him  Constantinus ;  but  clerkes  of  the 
ve  remeraber  that  tbe  same*class  of  men  oourte  calle  li}'m  Marcus  and  Quintus 
had  told  Solon,  **  You  Greeks  are  al-  Curtius. ....  They  that  callc  hym  Mar- 
ways  chOdren**  (Plato Tim. p. 22.):  and  cus,  t<;lle  thi»  reson  and  skyll.  There 
dttS  tbe  Gredcs,  who  believed  every  tale  was  a  dwerf  of  the  kynred  of  Mcssi'tiiH, 
xhcae  artful  foreigners  chow  to  impose  his  craft  was  Nygromancye.  Wiian  he 
QpQa  them,  were  proverbial  for  their  had  subdewcd  kynges  tliat  dwelled 
admiration  of  the  wondrous  out  of  dieir  nyghe  hym,  and  inadc  hem  subgettc  to 
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com^mrison  of  iu  details  with  tlie  analogous  memorials  of 
other  nations,  to  separate  those  elements  whicli  are  obviously 
of  native  growth,  from  the  occurrences  bearing  the  impress 
of  a  foreign  origin '",  We  shall  gain  little  perhaps  by  such  n 
course  for  the  history  of  human  events ;  but  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant accession  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  Imtory 
of  tlie  human  mind.  It  will  infuUihly  display,  as  in  the  analysis 
of  «very  similar  record,  the  operation  of  that  refining  prin- 
ciple which  is  ever  obliterating  the  monotonous  cteeds  of 
violence  that  fill  the  chronicle  of  »  nation's  early  career ;  and 
exhibit  the  briglitest  attribute  in  the  catalogue  of  man's  in- 
tellectual endowments — a  glowing  and  vigorous  ima^nation, 
— bestowuig  upon  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind  a  splendour 
ajid  virtuous  dignity,  which,  however  fallacious  historically 
considered,  are  never  without  a  powerfiUly  redeeming  good, 
the  ethical  tendency  of  all  tlieir  lessons. 

The  character  of  tlie  specimens  interspersed  throughout 

hjnD.  Ibenni;  be  wente  to  Rome,  to  wuTC  bruunce  of  llils  di.'de. "     Tfaen  rollowi 

wilh  Ibe  Romitynt.    And  wilh  hi*  cmft  iho  ofcount  of  tho«  who  called  it  Q, 

he  beium    the   Romnyna   power    and  Cuniui.  TVevi&a's  TtanslaUon,  p.  S4. 
might  for  to  tmyle,  and  beseged  hem         '"  'Hie   noniipr   in    which   natioiwl 

tonge  tjrrne   iclosed    wiihio  the    cyt«.  fabte  swelled  its  irinss  of  incident  ia  the 

This  dwerf  went  every  day  lorore  ihc  ancient  woild.  by  having  recoUTH  to 

■oone  [jsyng  in  to  the  fcJde  for  U>  do  tliia  practice,  has  been  a!r«idy  no^ced  at 

hi&  cratU.     Whan  the    Bouiayni  hud  page  (39).     With  the  Creeks  and  Ro- 

espyed  that  maner  doynge  of  Ihe  dwerf^  nunn,    every   hero   whom  they    fooitt 

they  !pake  to  Marcus  a  iioblii  knjght,  celebrated    in    a   roreign    (oil   for   hit 

and  behygfat  hym  lordthyp  of  the  cyte,  pnnxcK  against  wild  bcafti.  robbers  or 

and  n   memoryall  in  myndo  for  CTer-  tyrants'  ***  their   own  divinity  Bn- 

morc,  yf  he  woldc  dcfendo  hem  and  culcii  ;    and   every  traveller  who  bad 

sate  the  cyle.     Theone  Marcus  made  touched  on   a  distant  coait,   Uiytaet. 

wi  hole  thrugh  the  wallc,  longe  er  it  ThiK  syatao  of  appropriaiing  the  Dative 

trerc  daye,  ror  to  abyde  hi>  crofte  to  tradilionB  of  Ihi^r  neighhoun  wat  nut 

cachu  this  dwetC     And  whan  it  wai  confined  lo  the oiicienta.    Tbefollowcm 

tyme,  the  cucko  sange,  and  warned  hym  of  King  Sigurd   loflafar,  who  viahed 

of  the  daye.     Thenne  Marcus  rcyscd  ConstaDtinople  in  the   year  Mil,   on 

to,  and  byouw  ho  rayght  not  hylle  the  their  return  &om  the  holy  land,  brought 

dwcrf  with  wepen,  he  caught  hym  mtb  ao  account  to  Korway,  iliat  they  hod 

hii  bonde,  and  bare  hym  into  the  cylA  seen  the  images   of  thdr  early  kin|-t 

And  for  drede  tests  he  iholde  belpc  tha  Auf,  the  Vohunga',  and  the  Giii- 

hynuelfe  with  hii  craft  yf  he  tnyghlapdte,  kings  erected  in  (he  Hippodrome  of  the 

be  threwc  hym  undir  Ihc  hor^  feet,  and  Imperial  city.      Hciiniikriiigla,  rul,  iii. 

tlie  horse  al  in-trade  hym.      And  thci.  p.  iHS. 
(or  thai  ymige  was  mode  in  tcmcm. 
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Warton's  History,  is  a  subject  of  more  immediate  moment, 
mkia  intiniately  connected  with  a  question  which  must  be 
previously  adjusted,  before  we  can  hope  to  see  any  advances 
torands  m  history  of  the  English  language.  The  most  zealous 
fiend  of  his  £une  will  readily  admits  that  his  extracts  from 
oar  early  poetry  have  not  been  made  with  that  attention  to 
the  orthography  of  his  manuscripts,  which  the  example  and 
aadiority  of  Mr.  Ritson  have  since  established  as  an  indispen- 
afale  law.  There  are  occasional  instances  also^  where  inad- 
vertency has  produced  some  confusion  of  the  sense,  by  erro- 
readings  of  his  text;  and  a  few  errors  involving  the 
results,  from  indistinctness  in  the .  manuscript,,  or  the 
difficulty  of  decyphering  correcUy  some  unusual  or  obsolete 
For  the  last  of  these  deficiencies  no  further  justifica- 
will  be  offered,  than  that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  every 
publisher  of  early  poetry  must  be  more  or  less  exposed  to; 
that  they  are  neither  so  important  nor  so  numerous  as  they  are 
usually  ccmsidered ;  and  that  some  allowance  is  due  to  the  lax 
opinions  entertained  upon  the  subject  when  Warton's  History 
made  its  appearance.  The  former  will  require  a  more  minute 
investigation,  both  from  the  obloquy  cast  upon  his  reputation 
far  omitting  to  observe  it,  and  the  importance  it  has  been  made 
to  assume  in  the  labours  of  every  subsequent  antiquary.  The 
golden  rule  of  Mr.  Ritson,  enforced  by  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample ci  twen^  years,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  his 
diwaplfiff,  is  ^^int^rity  to  the  original  text"  The  genius  of 
the  language,  the  qualifications  of  the  transcriber,  and  the 
power  of  oral  delivery  upon  the  original  writer,  have  been 
considered  so  subsidiary  to  this  primary  and  elemental  point, 
dnt  they  are  scarcely  noticed,  or  wholly  omitted,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  Every  thing  written  has  had  conferred 
upon  it  the  authority  of  an  explicit  statute,  and  fidelity  to  the 
letter  of  a  manuscript  is  only  to  be  infringed  under  certain  ob- 
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There  might  have  been  something  to  colour 
dK  rigid  course  thus  prescribed,  if  it  had  been  either  proved 
or  fond  that  there  was  a  general  consistency  observed  in  any 
stDH^  manuscript  with  itself^  or  that  the  various  modes  of 
wndi]^  the  same  word  in  one  docmnent  were  countenanced 
br  m  systematic  mode  of  deviation  in  another.    But  so  fitr  is 
dib  from  being  the  case,  that  a  single  line  often  exhibits  a 
chai^  in  the  component  letters  of  the  same  word  (and  which 
majr  have  been  written  in  the  previous  pages  with  every  variety 
it  is  capable  of) ;  and  no  diligence  or  ingenuity  can  establish 
a  rule,  which  will  reconcile  the  orthography  of  one  manuscript 
to  that  of  its  fellow,  upon  any  principle  of  order  or  grammatical 
analogy.    There  is,  however,  nothing  singular  in  this  state  of 
oar  early  English  texts,  or  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  a  com- 
paratively easy  solution.     By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
discrepancies  may  be  fiurly  ascribed  to  the  inattention  of  tran- 
scribers, a  class  of  men  whose  heedless  blunders  have  cast  a 
proverbial  stigma  upon  their  labours,  and  who^  to  pass  over 
thd  charges  left  against  them  by  the  ancient  world,  have  been 
successively  exposed  to  the  anathemas  of  Orm  and  the  cen- 
sure of  Chaucer.     For  the  rest,  we  must  refer  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  original  documents  were  written,  or 
the  autographs  as  they  were  dismissed  from  the  hands  of  their 
respective  authors. 

At  whatever  age  we  assume  the  subject,  subsequent  to  the 
Ni^miaii  conquest,  and  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
thf^  very  absence  of  this  most  important  of  human  arts  might 
i^'  itself  assure  us,  that  the  forms  of  orthography  would  be 
nnuv  or  less  fluctuating,  from  the  total  want  of  any  consider- 
ate number  of  copies  following  one  general  principle  in  the 
iXWi)Hvation  of  their  words.  There  never  could  have  been, 
a»  al  the  present  day,  any  multiplied  exemplars  of  the  same 
¥f\u'k»  the  literal  fac-similes  of  each  other, — and  consequently 
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Ae  reciprocal  guarantees  of  their  respective  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  the  original  text ;  nor  any  acknowledged  standard 
utnppeal  which  was  to  direct  the  mind  in  cases  of  dubious 
iisiie.     Hence  every  writer  would  of  course  adopt  the  gene- 
ni  style  acquired  during  his  school  instruction;  and  where 
dus  chanced  to  be  defective,  he  would  naturally  fly  to  analogy 
as  the  best  arbitrator  of  his  doubts.     Now,  though  nothing  is 
BOfre  certain   than  that  the  existing  laws  of  our  language 
lie  the  consequences  of  some  antecedent  ones,  and  that  all  are 
goremed*  by  an  analogy  systematic  in  its  constitution ;  yet 
nothing  also  is  more  dear,  than  diat  unless  we  pursue  this 
analogy  according  to  its  governing  principle,  it  will  lead  us  to 
the  most  erroneous  and  indefensible  conclusions.     Let  any 
one  for  example  assume  some  particular  letters,  as  the  unvary- 
ii^  representatives  of  any  determinate  sound;  and  having 
applied  them  in  conjunction  with  the  remaining  symbols  mak- 
ing up  the  different  words  in  which  this  sound  recurs,  com- 
pare his  novel  mode  of  association,  with  that  generally  received: 
The  result  will  give  him  a  language  strongly  resembling  the 
written  compositions  of  all  our  early  manuscripts,  with  one 
grand  distinction, — that  though  this  kind  of  analogy  has  been 
chiefly  followed,  it  was  never  systematically  adhered  to ;  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been  hardly  less  numerous, 
than  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied.     This  we  may 
readily  conceive  to  have  arisen  from  the  influence  of  the  style 
acquired  enforcing  one  kind  of  analogy,  and  the  unbiassed 
judgonent  of  the  writer, — ^unbiassed  except  .by  the  natural 
power  of  oral  delivery, — giving  direction  to  another.     The 
btter  indeed  must  have  been  the  universal  guide  in  all  cases  of 
oDcertainty ;  and,  for  the  reason  before  given,  both  a  varying 
and  unsatisfactory  one.     In  addition  to  tliese  difliculties,  there 
was  another  co-operating  cause,  which  will  of  itself  explain  a 
large  body  of  minor  variations.     The  study  of  the  English 
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1  common  with  that  of  e 


f  every  vernacular  t 
Europe,  was  the  oiFspring  of  comparatively  recent  a^ 
of  the  component  parts  which  fill  the  measure  of  this  study, 
orthography  was  nearly  the  last  to  occupy  public  attention. 
That  it  would  have  followed  in  the  order  of  time,  without  tlie 
invention  of  printing,  is  clear  from  tlie  attention  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  ancient  world"'.  But  it  never  could  have  demanded 
any  share  of  serious  notice,  until  the  literature  of  the  country 
had  been  to  a  certain  degree  matured;  until  grammar  as  ■ 
science  had  become  sedulously  pursued;  and  the  labours  of 
grammarians  had  established  certain  rules  of  ordioepy,  which 
every  writer  would  have  willingly  followed.  From  a  combi- 
nation of  these  causes,  therefore,  the  unsettle<l  state  of  early 
orthography  is  easily  dcducible.  The  confusion  it  has  originated 
will  be  evident  on  the  perusal  of  a  single  page  in  Mr.  Ritsoii*s 
Romances :  but  the  coroUarj  which  has  been  diawn  from  it,— 
that  the  mmiuscriplf  exhibit  a  text  whose  integrity  ought 
invariably  to  be  preserved, — can  only  be  admitted  under  a 
presumption  that  the  enunciation  of  those  who  wrote  them 
was  as  fluctuating  as  their  graphic  forms.  The  latter  pro- 
position is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  previous  inference ; 
and  is  a  position  in  itself  so  unwarrantable  and  incredible,  that 
it  needs  only  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  practica- 
bili^,  to  receive  llie  condemnation  it  merits. 

It  is  true,  n  great  deal  of  traditionary  opinion  might  be  cited 
in  favour  of  such  an  hypotliesis,  and  several  distinguished 
writers  of  our  own  day  have  been  found  to  lend  it  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  names.  Mr.  Mitford  has  declared,  that  the 
Brut  of  Lnyamon  displays  "all  the  appearance  of  a  language 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
spoke  it™;"  and  Mr.  ISharon  Turner  lias  observed  of  our  !an- 


™  The  staw  of  (Mir  Anglo- Sudn  ma- 
nUMTtpdand  ilir  UlHiun  nfiElfric  alone 
migfat  be  cjtc<t  in  proorof  Ihrw  pD!Jlitiu\. 


"■  See  Mr.  Htilunl's  Iliirmonr  oT 
tmguige.  The  rspressionii  in  Ihe 
xlhavcbcvn  taken  fnna  Mr.  Cninp. 
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S  in  a  still  earlier  stage :  ^*  the  Saxon  anomalies  of  gram* 

seem  to  have  been  so  capricious,  and  so  confused,  that 

dieir  meaning  must  have  been  often  rather  conjectured,  than 

mderstood ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  their  poetry,  especially  in 

Beovrul^  is  often  so  unintelligible  to  us.     There  is  no  settled 

grammar  to  guarantee  the  meaning;  we  cannot  guess  so  well 

nor  so  rapidly  as  they,  who,  talking  every  day  in  the  same 

phrMes,  were  familiar  with  their  own  absurdities.     Or  perhaps 

when  the  harper  recited,  they  often  caught  his  meaning  from 

his  gesticulation,  felt  it  when  they  did  not  understand  it,  and 

ifaonglit  obscurity  to-be  the  result  of  superior  ability^."     It 

will  be  no  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  these  distinguished 

kisloriansy  that  a  subject  unconnected  with  the  general  tenor 

of  their  studies,  and  only  incidentally  brought  before  them, 

should  have  eluded  their  penetration ;   or  that  a  plausible 

theory,  rather  extensively  accredited,  should  have  surprised 

diem    into  an  acquiescence  in  its  doctrines.     But  when  it 

is  asserted,  under  the  authority  of  a  name  so  deservedly 

MIS  otadon,  in  his  Essay  on  English  who  concciTe  the  human  race  to  have 

Poetrj,  p.  33 :  where  the  reader  will  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  so  many 

aho  find  an  able  refutation  of  Mr.  £]lii*s  cabbages.     Bring  forward  your  proof 

•pinions  upon  the  progress  of  the  En-  that  t&s  phenomenon  had  a  real  exist- 

j^ish  lAngtiase.— It  is  impossible  that  cnce,  and  your  reasons  for  its  disconti- 

Mr.  Caxn])beTl  should  not  at  all  times  nuance.     Both  propositions  are  equally 

be  awake  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry,  defensible,  and  entitled   to  the  same 

iihowcver  dii«guiscd  by  the  rust  of  and-  d^ree  of  credence.     It  is  a  common 

quhy.     Andif  some  of  the  criticisms  in  piece  of  address  witli  the  favourers  of 

dii»  genial  Essay  prove  rather  startling  this  theory,  to  refer  us  to  the  language 

m  dMt   icaloua  admirer  of  our  early  of  some  savage  Indian  tribe,  of  whom 

taenture,  he  will  rather  attribute  th(.>m  we  know  as  much  as  the  traveller  has 

tt  the  tame  cause  which  during  an  age  been  pleased  to  inform  us.     The  per- 

ef  romantic  poetry  makes  the  effusions  sonal    qualifications    of  the    latter  to 

of  Mr.  Campbell's  muse  appear  an  echo  speak  upon  tlic  question  we  liavc  no 

of  die  chaste  simplicity  and  measured  means  of  deciding.     In  a  parallel  case, 

coergT  of  Attic  song.  Dr.   Johnson  justly  charged  Montcs- 

■"  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  564.  quieu  with  want  of  fairness,  for  dedu- 

All  opinions  of  this  kind  are  evidently  cing  a  general  principle  from  some  ob- 

fiWDded  upon  the  belief,  that  language  scrvance  obtaining  in  Mexico  or  Japan, 

ii  the  product  of  man's  invention ;  and  it  might  be,  for  wliich  he  could  adduce 

that  the  succession  of  time  alone  has  no  better  authority  than  the  vague  ac- 

perfected  the  first  crude  conceptions  of  count  of  some  traveller  whom  accident 

his  mind.     To  such  a  belief  we  may  bad  taken  there. 

apply  the  argument  opposed  to  those. 
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esteemed  as  Mr.  Mitford's,  that  political  disturbances  have 
produced  a  corresponding  confusion  in  the  structure  of  a  na- 
tion's language,  and  that  a  disjointed  time  has  been  found  to 
subvert  the  whole  economy  of  a  dialect,  we  are  in  justice  bound 
to  inquire,  by  what  law  of  our  nature  these  singular  results 
ensue,  and  in  what  degree  the  example  given  will  warrant 
such  a  conclusion.  We  may  readily  grant  the  learned  advo- 
cate of  this  hypothesis  any  state  of  civil  confusion  he  chooses 
to  assume,  in  the  ages  immediately  follovnng  upon  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  still,  with  every  advantage  of  this  concession, 
the  position  he  has  adopted  must  preserve  all  the  native  naked- 
ness of  its  character.  '  For,  until  it  shall  be  shown  that 
political  commotions  have  a  decided  tendency  to  derange  the 
intellectual  and  physical  powers,  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
disorganize  civil  society;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of 
troubled  times,  men  are  prone  to  forget  the  natural  means  of 
communicating  their  ideas,  to  falter  in  their  speech,  and  re- 
cur  to  the  babble  of  their  infancy, — we  certainly  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  threshold  of  the  argument  That  such 
effects  have  ever  occurred  from  the  cause  alleged,  in  any  pre- 
vious age,  remains  yet  to  be  demonstrated;  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  existing  state  of  society, — ^that  they  are  not  there- 
fore the  necessary  results  of  any  acknowledged  law  of  our 
nature, — ^the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  European 
warfare  and  political  change  may  at  least  serve  as  a  testi- 
mony. 

An  influx  of  foreigners,  or  a  constant  intercourse  with  and 
dependence  upon  them,  may  corrupt  the  idiom  of  a  dialect  to 
a  limited  extent,  or  charge  it  with  a  large  accumulation  of 
exotic  terms ;  but  this  change  in  the  external  relation  of  the 
people  speaking  the  dialect,  will  neither  confound  the  original 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  nor  destroy  the  previous 
character  of  its  grammar.     The  lingua  franca  as  it  is  called,  of 
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the  shores  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  words  requiring  all  the  powers  of  an  erudite  lin- 
giust  to  trace  the  several  ingredients  to  their  parent  sources ; 
jd  with  all  the  corruptions  and  innovations  to  which  this 
oddly  assorted  dialect  has  been  subjected,  it  invariably  ac- 
knowledges the  laws  of  Italian  grammar.     A  similar  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  terms  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  writers  of 
die  seventeenth  century,  where  the  mass  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  expressions  almost  exceeds  the  number  of  vernacular 
winds :  yet  here  again  the  stranger  matter  has  been  made  to 
scoofninodate  itself  to  the  same  inflections  and  modal  changes 
as  those  which  govern  the  native  stock.     In  considering  the 
hnguage  of  Layamon,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
hsving  recourse  to  this  line  of  argument     In  the  specimen 
published  by  Mr.  Ellis,  not  a  Gallicism  is  to  be  found,  nor 
cren  a  Norman  term :  and  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  ^^  ap- 
pearance of  a  language  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  spoke  it,"  nearly  every  important  form 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  is  rigidly  adhered  to ;  and  so  little 
was  the  language  altered  at  this  advanced  period  of  Norman 
influence,  that  a  few  slight  variations  might  convert  it  into 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon.     That  some  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  style  of  composition  and  general  structure  of  the  language, 
»Dcc  the  days  of  Alfred,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute ;  but  that 
these  mutations  were  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
or  were  even  accelerated  by  that  event,  is  wholly  incapable  of 
proof;  and  nothing  is  supported  upon  a  firmer  principle  of 
rational  induction,  than  that  the  same  eiTccts  would  have  ensued 
if  William  and  his  followers  had  remained  in  their  native  soil. 
The  substance  of  the  change  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  con- 
sist in  the  suppression  of  those  grammatical  intricacies,  occa^- 
sioned  by  the  inflection  of  nouns,  the  seemingly  arbitrary  di- 
stinctions of  gender,   the  government  of  prepositions,   &c. 
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Hov  iiir  this  may  be  coiisidered  as  tlie  result  of  an  innate  1 
of  the  language,  or  some  general  law  in  the  organization  I 
those  who  spoke  it,  we  may  leave  for  the  present  unttecidi 
hut  that  it  was  no  way  dependent  upon  external  circum stand 
upon  foreign  influence  or  political  disturbances,  is  establish^ 
by  this  undeniable  fact, — that  every  branch  of  die  Low  Gemian 
stock,  from  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  sprang,  displays  the  same 
simplification  of  its  grammar.  In  alt  these  languages,  there  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  to  relieve  themselves  of  that  precision 
which  chooses  a  fresh  symbol  for  every  shade  of  meaning  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  nice  distinctions,  and  detect  as  it  were  a 
royal  road  to  the  interchange  of  opinion.  Yet  in  thus  dimi- 
nifihing  their  grammatical  forms  and  simplifying  their  rules,  io 
this  common  effort  to  evuice  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usnal 
effects  of  civilization,  all  confusion  has  been  prevented  by  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  operation  has  been  conducted:  for 
the  revolution  produced  has  lieen  so  gradual  in  its  progress, 
that  it  Is  only  to  be  discovered  on  a  comparison  of  the  respective 
languages  at  periods  of  a  considerable  interval. 

The  opinions  of  Mr,  Turner'^  upon  the  character  of  the 


'"  It  would  take  a,  much  greater 
ipire,  to  otter  ■  detailod  rcfuuiion  of 
""      ~  ■     opiuioiw, 

jiiml       '-  ' 
public* 

Mr.  lyrwhin'a  Essay  on  tlie  Language 
and  Venification  of  Chaucer,  the  cdiLor 
pledges  himself  to  4ubsmntiale  by  the 
most  irreTnigible  prooTs  nil  thai  he  has 
■dianced.  lo  the  preaent  state  of  tbe 
question,  he  can  only  appeal  to  the 
comioon  aiiue  and  daily  eipcrienee  of 
ihe  reader,  coupled  with  an  assurance 
liiat  the  couiikI  and  piscticc  cif  Junius 
and  Hickd  are  directly  opposed  to 
ihii  noTcI  theory.  It  may  be  s*  well 
perhapi.  to  ofler  one  innanec  out  of  a 
thousand,  in  proof  of  Ihc  asu^tance  to 
be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gtaramar.  The  foUowiai;  {nU' 
ttge,  aa  it  stand*  in  our  prcjrni  text. 


i»  false  in  its  grammatical  coni>tructian 
and  defective  in  nllilecation : 
Gif  thu  Grendlea  deant 
Niglil  longne 
Fyrstiie  anliidan. 
Mr.  Turner's  translation  t 

Iftliou  dare^tthe  GrenJel 
The  Npace  of  a  long  night 
Awoiu  tbee. 
Restore  the  gnuumai,  and  itb  obtain 
the    allileraiion,    without   ohanging  ■ 
letter  of  the  leiL 

Gif  thu  Gr«ndlv9  deant 

JVighl-Iongne  [prst 

J^eaa  bidan. 

If  thou  dsrest  Gtendles  (encounter) 

getiing,  of  tlie  eootcll) 
(A)  nigbt  long  space 
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An^o-Saxon  language  might  be  safely  left  to  the  decisicMi  of 
tbe  practical  inquirer,  who,  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
by  tiie  brilliancy  of  an  abstract  speculation,  or  to  be 
kjad  by  the  influence  of  a  long-established  prejudice,  con- 
every  theory  with  reference  to  man  in  society.  To  him 
we  Bugfat  appeal  for  the  scdution  of  our  doubts,  as  to  the  pos- 
■biUtj  of  jccmducting  the  commonest  concerns  of  life,  with 
dMw  indperfect  means  of  communicating  oar  wants;  or  how 
die  Bab^like  confusion  attendant  upon  a  people,  who  had 
^'ao  aeCtled  grammar  to  guarantee  their  meaning  who  were 
to  goess  the  import  of  their  mutual  absurdities," 
.'to  involve  a  second  dissolution  of  the  social  compact, 
another  separation  of  the  families  of  the  earth  so  visited. 
But  fiMtunately  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour 
Aat  attends  all  his  investigations,  has  supplied  us  with  the 
proofe  upon  which  his  conclusions  are  gounded ;  and  in  so 
doing  has  afforded  us  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  produ- 
di^  a  refutation  of  his  opinions.  It  may  appear  surprising, 
but  it  is  neverdieless  true,  that  of  the  numerous  specimens 
adduced  in  support  of  the  <* capricious  anomalies"  to  be 
(band  in  Saxon  grammar,  not  a  single  instance  occurs  which 
is  not  rigidly  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  that  grammar :  and  so , 
strikingly  consistent  is  the  obedience  they  display  to  the  rules 
there  enforced,  that  any  future  historian  of  the  language 
might  select  the  same  examples  in  proof  of  a  contrary  posi- 
tion. He  would  only  have  to  apprise  the  reader  of  some 
peculiarities  in  those  laws,  which  Mr.  Turner  seems  to  have 
misunderstood,  or  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with ;  and  to 
inform  him  that  the  simple  rule  observed  in  our  own  times 
rc^>ecting  the  genders  of  nouns,  was  not  acknowledged  in 
Saxon  granmiar;  and  consequently,  that  in  tliis  department 
there  was  a  greater  degree  of  complexity ;  that  the  inflection 
uf  nouns  was  governed  by  no  single  norm,  but  varied  as  in 
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the  languages  of  the  ancient  world ;  that  every  class  embraced 
in  this  same  part  of  speech,  was  not  alike  perfectly  inflected; 
that  some  exhibit  a  change  of  termination  in  almost  every 
case,  while  others  approach  the  simplicity  of  our  present  fiarm^ 
having  only  a  change  in  the  genitive ;  that  a  diflference  in  the 
sense  produced  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  preposip 
tions  ^'^;  and  lastly,  that  the  adjective  was  differently  inflected^ 
as  it  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  definite  or  indefinite 
article*  With  these  observances,  a  reader  unacquainted  with  a 
single  line  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  only  assisted  by  the  paradi^ 
of  declensions  contained  in  any  grammar,  might  reduce 
Mr.  Turner's  anomalies  to  their  original  order;  and  odlect 
fi'om  the  regularity  with  which  they  conform  to  the  standards 
given,  the  general  spirit  of  uniformity  that  obtained  throoj^ 
out  the  language.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  striking^  or 
more  interesting  to  the  ardent  philologer,  than  the  order  and 
regularity  preserved  in  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  the  variety 
of  expression,  the  innate  richness,  and  plastic  power  indi 
which  the  language  is  endowed;  and  there  are  few  things 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  student  of  Northern  literature,  or  a 
mind  strongly  alive  to  the  same  qualities  as  they  are  retained 
in  the  language  of  Germany,  than  that  all  these  excellencies 
should  have  disappeared  in  our  own.  But  it  vnll  be  better  to 
remain  silent  on  a  subject  of  such  vain  regret,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  the  know* 
ledge  of  it.  It  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  in  the  golden 
days  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  sera  of  Alfired,  the  lan- 
guage of  written  composition  was  stable  in  its  character,  and 
to  all  appearance  continued  so  till  the  cultivation  of  it  among 
the  learned  became  no  longer  an  object  of  emulation.  The 
mutations  that  ensued,  it  has  been  already  asserted,  were  not 

^  ^  Mr.  Turner  has  noticed  this  pecu-    was  systematically  obierved ;  which  ii 
liarity,  but  then  he  has  denied  that  it    the  point  at  issue. 
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tke  result  of  any  capricious  feeling,  acknowledging  no  general 

principle  of  action ;  but  a  revolution  efiected  upon  certain  and 

defterminate  laws,  which,  however  undefined  in  their  origin, 

ve  soffidentlj  evident  in  their  consequences.    The  general 

nnilt  has  been,  a  language  whose  grammatical  rules  have  been 

fang  ascertained,  at  least  in  every  particular  bearing  upon  the 

piesent  subject ;  and  we  are  thus  supplied  with  two  unvarying 

itmdards  of  appeal  at  the  extremes  of  the  inquiry.     Now,  in 

ndi  a  state  of  the  question,  it  will  be  obvious  that  every  word 

viuch  has  retiuned  to  our  own  times  the  orthography  bestowed 

opon  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  must  during  the  intervening 

periods  have  preserved  in  the  enunciation  a  general  similarity 

of  sound;  and  that  however  differently  it  may  be  written, 

or  wkaterer  additional  letters  or  variations  of  tiiem  may  have 

been  conferred  upon  it  by  transcribers,  there  could  have  been 

cittly  one  Iq^itimate  form  of  its  orthography.     The  changes 

smrodnoed  could  only  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  to  re- 

tlie  orthography  with  the  sounds  emitted  in  delivery; 

oi^t  not  to  be  considered  as  in  any  d^ree  indicative  of 

^  floctnalkm  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing  them.    In  another 

^Hini  I  HUH  dass  of  words,  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  change  of 

^^■tihugiaphy  from  the  An^o-Saxon  forms  has  arisen  solely 

tiie  abolition  of  the  accentual  marks  which  distinguished 

long  and  short  syllables.    As  a  substitute  for  the  former, 

Mbrman  scribes,  or  at  least  the  disciples  of  the  Norman 

of  writing,  had  recourse  to  the  analogy  which  governed 

the  French  language ;  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 

We^iUBg  from  observing  the  same  form  in  writinga  certain 

tmaber  of  letters  diflferendy  enounced  and  bearing  a  dif- 

tamt  meaning,  they  elongated  the  word,  or  attached  as  it 

vere  ao  accent  instead  of  superscribing  it.    From  hence  has 

fmanatfd  an  extensive  list  of  terms,  having  final  e's  and  du- 

pfioate  oonaooants;  and  which  were  no  more  the  representa* 

weoL  I.  h 
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lives  of  additional  syllables,  than  the  acute  or  grave  mco9g^\\ 
in  the  Greek  language  is  a  mark  of  metrical  quantiQr'"**.  <  Qf^ 
those  variations  which  arose  from  elision,  a  change  in  Jlf^ie 
enunciation,  or  from  the  adoption  of  a  new  combinatioii;^. 
letters  for  the  same  sound,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  briafl||^^j 
and  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  early  texts,  and  a  rlaH_^ 
understanding  of  the  analogies  which  have  prevailed  in  te-^ 
constitution  of  words,  can  alone  enable  us  to  speak  dedsin^;^ 
But  with  this  knowledge  before  us  of  the  real  state  of  ti||:, 
question,  it  is  high  time  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  arbitral^ 
restrictions  imposed  by  a  critic  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fiE||;, 
principles  by  which  language  is  regulated ;  whose  acquaintaofli^ 
with  the  fountain  head  of  <<  English  undefiled"  induced  hii||i 
to  call  it  ^^  a  meagre  and  barren  jargon  which  was  incapabte 
of  discharging  its  functions,"  (though  possessing  all  the  natuB^ 
copiousness  and  plastic  power  of  the  Greek) ;  and  whose  lof^" 
for  the  lore  itself  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  frqm  a  bliii4 
admiration  of  those  barbaric  innovations  which  make  it  1%  * 
pulsive  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste,  than  from  any  ' 
feeling  of  the  excellencies  that  adorn  it^.     The  trammels  qjf 
the  Ritsonian  school  can  only  perpetuate  error,  by  justi^fpig 
the  preconceived  notions  of  ^^  confusion  and  anomalies,"  front.  * 
the  very  documents  that  ought  to  contain  a  refutation  of  sm^ 
opinions ;  and  we  can  never  hope  to  obtain  a  legitimate  seriip 
of  specimens,  duly  illustrating  die  rise  and  progress  of  thf ' 
language,  till  we  recur  to  the  same  principles  in  establishii^ 

1 
■  c. 

*"*  The  convene  of  this  cmn  only  be  deceived  and  impose'd  upon ;  thejrfHk 

maintained,  under  an  awumption  that  sure  tketf  receive  is  derive*d/rom  theimk  . 

the  An^lo-Sazon  wordt  of  one  tyllable  cf  atUijuityt  which  in  fact  is  pcrAct  ' 

multiplied  their  number*  after  the  con-  illusion !  **  There  is  no  parrying  an  ab^  < 

queit,  and  in  tome  succeeding  century  jection  of  this  kind,  whidi,  fordUe  m 

subsided  into  their  primitive  smiplicity.  it  may  be,  is  not  quite  original.     It  il 

^  Mr.   Ritson  has  thus  spoken  of  the  language  of  that  worthy  flcnileimH 

Dr.  Percy's  corrections  of  the  Reliques  M.  la  Rancune  in  the   Rmnan  Ohi^ 

of  English  Pbetry :   "  The  purcbaseers  que,  troisieme  partie,  c.  9. 
and  peruseer^  of  such  a  collection  ate 
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that  have  been  observed  by  every  editor  of  a  Greek 
ir  Roman  ckssic  With  such  a  system  for  our  guide,  we  may 
mpett  to  see  the  natural  order  which  prevailed  in  the  enunci- 
of  the  language,  restored  to  the  pages  recording  it ;  and 
check  imposed  upon  the  <^  multiplying  spawn  "  of 
which,  in  addition  to  all  the  errors  preserved  in  the 
impression  firom  the  manuscript,  uniformly  present  us 
the  further  mistakes  of  the  typographer.  Whether  such 
•  principle  was  felt  by  Warton,  in  the  substitution  he  has 
of  more  recent  forms  in  his  text,  for  the  unsettled  ortho- 
of  his  manuscripts,  must  now  be  a  firuitless  inquiry ; 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  ourselves,  that 
specimens  would  have  been  more  intelligible  to  the  age  in 
Aey  were  written,  if  enounced  by  a  modern,  than  the 
pis  of  Mr.  Ritson  with  all  their  scrupulous  fidelity. 
The  ^ossarial  notes  of  Warton  form  so  small  a  portion  of 
I  hbours,  that  they  would  not  have  required  a  distinct  enu- 
,  had  they  not  been  made  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ritson's 
version.  That  they  constituted  no  essential  part  of 
lii  undertaking,  that  his  general  views  of  our  early  poetry, 
■ri  his  opinions  upon  the  respective  merits  of  our  poets, 
would  have  been  as  accurate  and  perspicuous  without  subjoin- 
■g  a  single  glossarial  illustration,  or  failing  to  thrice  the  ex- 
in  which  he  has  committed  himself,  will  be  felt  by  any 
critic  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  how  few 
if  Warton's  positions  are  affected  by  these  deficiencies.  The 
moont  of  obsolete  terms  in  any  early  writer,  bears  so  small 
i  proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  his  matter,  that  his  genius 
n%ht  be  appretiated,  and  his  excellencies  pourtrayed,  by  a 
poBon  unable  to  refer  to  a  single  gloss  on  the  text.  The 
MBStance  thus  acquired  may  develop  particular  beauties,  or 
ptea  firmer  comprehension  of  their  effect;  but  the  |X)etr}' 
viiich  depends  for  its  merit  upon  the  felicity  of  single  phrases, 

h2 
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Lt  »  jBi^  »  be  gathered  from  isolated  terms,  can 
i«r  want  of  ability  to  detect  its  diijointed 
purpose  of  an  historian,  Warton's  skill  in 
certainly  sufficient;  and,  if  not  co-extensiTa 
acquirements^  of  his  opponent,   it  will 
iS  mm  ionrer  in  the  scale  of  such  attainments  thaa 
^iumi  hb  adversary.     There  are  few  men  at  the 
vbo  hare  given  their  attention  to  this  subject^ 
21111^  otherwise  than  lightly  of  the  '*  utmost  care 
a  :i<e  glossary  "  to  the  Metrical  Romances ;  and  no 
«iM  itf  advanced  to  any  proficiency  in  tlie  study,  who 
M^-  -c^frhr  acknowledge  the  easy  nature  of  such  labouriy 
c<*  success  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  mental 
^  tSxt  of  genius  rather  than  passive  industry. 
It  3u««  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  plan  upon 
,A,A  tke  present  edition  has  been  conducted.     The  text  of 
>i^ctMi  has  been  scrupulously  preserved  with  the  exception 
ji'  a  if«  unimportant  corrections,  of  which  notice  is  given  by 
iic  Merpolations  being  printed  within  brackets.     The  sped- 
iMi»  c4'  early  poetry  have  been  either  collated  with  MSS.  in 
jM'  Ihritish  Museum  %  or  copied  from  editions  of  acknow- 
;^^j|c^i  fidelity '^;  and  the  glossarial  notes  corrected  wherever 

«>  WTtenerer   Mr.    Ritson   felt  dis-  knight  no  compliment  in  the  quotiaa 

jjm,j[  ii>  Kttd  a  lecture  on  glossognphy,  he  asks :  **  Is  he  aught,*'  says  he,  *<bat 

V:-   Vlli«  wv«  usually  summoned  be-  a   wretch  (or  bcgcrly   rascal?)    What 

<^g«  the  magisterial  chair.     The  fol*  does  anyone  care  for  lum?**  Vowsm^ig 

v«tuue  axnuving  specimen  may  be  died  as  this  jiassagc  may  be,  Mr.  Ritson  hat 

>tf  way  of  example:  contrived  to  *<  misconceive  *'  it  in  two 

—      *      J     .1.     t         xr«-  K^    K..^  -  places :  first  by  affixing  a  note  of  in. 

Om  «y^  (te  6<>y.    Nyi  h.   but  .  {^^g^Hon  to  tmvrtr;   and  Kcondl* 

...  "T  rt.  _..~w.i..7         byovcrIookingthevcrb«tlMr"  (ne«I). 

Wb.1  «h.r  .ny  mnn  of  hym  rccche?         ,^l^^^^  ^^^J  ^^,  ^^,^  ft«q^u.ntl^ 

yisMT   KUis  hath    strangely  misoon-  in  Mr.  Ritson's  volumes,  but  finds  no 

cviwM  this  simple  passage ;  supposeing  place  in  his  glossary. 

jne*v\'kf  as    it  is  there  printed  (i.  t.         ^  Mr.  Park's  collations  of  the  Ox- 

ui  Ways  Fabliaux]  to  be  one  word  and  ford  MSS.  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 

the  UK-aning  "  He  is  not  without  his  tlio  respective  volumes  containing  War* 

rvwngc  (i.  e«  eompcntation)  whatever  ton's  transcripts. 

anv  luan  may  think  of  him."     Tlie  \wy        '*•  Tlie  scition  on  the  Rowleian  con- 

U»w«vvr  manifeHtly  intends  our  seedy  troversy  forms  an  excqition.     It 
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•diUNC^s  ability  was  equal  to  the  task.     But  less  attention 
til  ail  directed  to  this  latter  subject  than  would  otherwise 
been  bestowed  iq>on  it,  froman  intention  long  entertamed 
iCgpraig^  a  general  glossary  to  the  whole  woric,  which  should 
Warton's  numerous  omissions*    The  additional  notes 
wqA  as  appeared  necessary,  either  for  illustration  or 
of  the  subjects  noticed :  but  the  editor  was  early 
that  the  former  would  comprise  a  small  part  of  his 
since,  however  lavish  Warton  may  appear  in  the  com- 
of  his  matter,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
trace  him  through  his  authorities,  that  he  has  been  par* 
rather  than  prodigal  in  the  use  of  his  resources. 
Widi  sodi  a  hint,  it  was  therefore  considered  incumbent  to 
1^  mo  additional  illustration  which  could  by  possibility  have 
within  his  knowledge.     To  the  First  Dissertation  such 
have  been  added  as  could  be  conveniently  introduced 
interfering  with  Warton's  theory ;  the  second  is  so 
in  itself,  that  the  editor  has  been  unable  to  detect  ia 
recent  labours  of  Eichhom,  Heeren,  Turner  and 
<a,  any  omission  which  may  not  be  considered  as  in- 
The  third  relates  to  a  subgect  of  which  Warton 
father  uncovered  the  surface  than  explored  the  depths, 
wfaiidiy  notwithstanding  die  subsequent  and  important 
of  Mr.  Douce,  still  awaits  a  further  investigation.     In 
tUicditioo,  however,  it  has  been  made  to  follow  those  originally 
piized  by  Warton  to  his  first  volume,  from  a  conviction  that 
k«31  be  found  equally  useful  in  preparing  the  reader's  mind 
topics  discussed  in  the  succeeding  pages. 
But  though  thus  compelled  to  speak  of  his  own  labours  as 


inteiided  to  thro«v  this  chapter  they  were  gathered  at  the  time  firom 

ft  appwidri ;  but  a  new  division  periodical  publicadom),  that  the  reader 

▼otamcihroag^t  it  to  the  close  of  interested  in  the  subject  might  form  an 

It  has  bcenCuthfuUy  re-  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  question 

froio  Walton's  teit  with  all  the  when    Warton   pronounced  his    deci- 

of  tlie  first  transcripts  (as  sioo. 
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first  iu  the  order  of  dme,  and  with  reference  to  the  dispoatMnl 
of  the  work,  the  editor  has  the  pleasing  task  of  communicatiiig 
that  the  most  iraportant  contributions  to  these  volumes  haw 
flowed  from  other  sources.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Warton** 
first  and  second  volume  had  been  sent  to  the  press  when  the 
publisher  acquired  by  purchase  the  papers  of  Mr.  Park,  » 
gentleman  whose  general  acquaintance  with  early  English 
literature  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark,  and  whose  atten- 
tion for  many  years  has  been  directed  to  an  improved  editioo 
of  the  History  of  English  Poelrj'.  Among  the  accessions  thiU 
obtained  were  found  some  valuable  remarks  by  Mr.  ItitscHif 
Mr.  Douce,  and  an  extract  of  every  thing  wortliy  of  notice 
ill  the  copious  notes  of  Dr.  Ashby  '^,  and  an  extensive  body  of 
illustrations  eiUier  collected  or  written  by  Mr.  Park,  of  whid 
it  would  be  presumption  in  a  person  so  little  qualified  as  their 
present  editor  to  offer  an  opinion.  To  have  incorporated  this 
newly  acquired  matter  in  the  respective  pages  to  which  it  refers 
was  found  impossible,  without  cancelling  nearly  the  whole  im- 
pression, and  it  has  therefore  been  subjoined  in  the  shape  cf 
additional  notes  at  the  close  of  each  volume.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  greater  share  of  Mr.  Park's  commentarj-  was  directed 
to  the  contents  of  Warton's  Third  Volume,  and  was  conse- 
quently obtained  in  time  to  be  inserted  beneath  the  original  text. 
For  tliis  portion  of  the  edition,  indeed,  Mr,  Park  may  be  con- 
sidered responsible,  as  the  editor's  notes  were  n-ithdrawn 
wherever  they  touched  upon  a  common  subject,  and  those 
remuning  are  too  few  to  need  any  specific  mention.  It  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  if  such  an  opportunity  had  presented 
itself  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work;  but  however  much  might 
have  been  gained  by  having  the  same  information  comraun^- 
cated  in  a  more  pleasing  form,  this  was  not  thought  sufBcient 


inicnrr  whirh  had  n 
<i»d  by  Mr.  pBrk. 
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Id  ccNintenrail  the  objection  that  might  have  been  brought 
the  work  for  its  extensive  repetitions.  Wherever 
Mr.  Park's  remarks  on  the  previous  volumes  referred 
Id  a  common  subject  without  supplying  any  further  illustration 
of  it,  they  have  been  suppressed :  but  this,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tew  aimnadversions  of  a  sectarian  tendency,  and  one  or  two 
copied  from  other  writers,  and  obviously  inaccurate, 
the  whole  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye. 
In  the  progress  of  his  duties,  a  variety  of  subjects  presented 
diciiiaelves  to  the  editor's  mind,  as  requiring  some  further 
illiistZBtioD  than  could  be  lawfully  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  note ;  and  under  this  impression  he  more  than  once 
vcntnred  to  promise  a  furtiier  discussion  of  the  points  at 
■me,  in  some  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  But  the  mate- 
mis  connected  with  these  topics  have  so  grown  under  his 
hands,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  intention, 
and  to  reserve  for  a  separate  and  future  undertaking  the  in- 
ijairies  to  which  they  relate.  The  promised  account  of  the 
distinctions  of  dialect  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the 
date  of  their  poetry^,  has  been  in  part  withheld  for  the  same 
reascms ;  and  partly  from  a  knowledge  subsequently  obtained 
diat  the  subject  was  in  much  better  hands.  A  volume  con- 
taining numerous  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  poetry,  with  translations  and  illustrations  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 


Note  omitted  at  p.  (96.)  1.  13. 
For  the  same  reason  (want  of  space)  it  has  been  found  necessary 

>"  The  Anfflo-Saxon  ode  given   at  read  "werig  and  wiges  saed,**  ti«ary,an<i 

p.  fauzvu.  wm  be  considered  a  substi-  sad  of  (on  account  of,  the)  war,  the 

Urtepcrh^s  for  thit  omission.     One  of  present  difficulty  vanishes,  and  the  ex- 

fhr  obicuritiet  in  that  poem  may  be  re-  presnon  may  be  justified  by  the  **  hilde 

moved  by  a  slight  emendation  of  the  6«dne**   of  Beowulf,   ed.   Thorkelin, 

ttst     If  for  '*  werig  wiges  scd,**  we  p.  20S. 
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to  omit  any  ^ixamination  of  the  general  style  of  the  vomAOtiQ  - 
tale,  and.  the  tone  and  colouring  of  its  events,  as  compared  uMii  ( 
similar  productions  of  the  andent  world.    TThe  latter  indajS^  ji 
are  only  preserved  to  us  in  the  meagre  notices  of  the  granmiit, '") 
nans;  but  even  these  inadequate  memorials  contain  the  traoaa  i 
of  all  those  lineaments  which  have  been  supposed  to  confierw  j 
original  character  upon  the  poetry  of  modem  Europe.    T^ 
same  love  of  adventure^  of  heroic  enterprise,  and  gaUao^ 
daring;  the  same  fondness  for  extraordinary  incident  nod   j 
marvellous  agency  obtrudes  itself  at  every  step :  and  to  talo 
one  example  out  of  many,  the  Life  of  Perseus  might  be  made 
to  pass  for  the  outline  of  an  old  romance  or  the  story  of  • 
genuine  chevalier  preux.    Let  the  reader  only  remember  thi^ 
illegitimate  but  royal  descent  of  this  hero,  his  exposure  ta 
almost  certain  death  in  infancy,  his  providential  escape,  tha 
hospitality  of  Dictys,  the  criminal  artifices  of  Polydectes,  dia 
gallant  vow  by  which  the  unsuspecting  stranger  hopes  to  lessttn 
his  obligation  to  the  royal  house  of  Seriphus,  the  consequenoea 
of  that  vow,  the  aid  he  receives  tcom  a  god  and  goddess,  die 
stratagem  by  which  he  gains  a  power  over  the  monstroua 
daughter  of  Phorcys — ^who  alone  can  instruct  him  in  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Nymphs — the  gifts  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  latter,  the  magic  scrip  (which  is  to  conceal 
the  Grorgon's  head  without  undergoing  petrifaction),  the  winged 
sandals  (which  are  to  transport  him  through  the  air),  the 
helmet  of  Pluto  (which  is  to  render  him  invisible),    the 
sword  of  Mercury,  or  according  to  other  traditions  of  Vulcan, 
and  the  assistance  giv^i  him  by  Minerva  in  his  encounter 
with  the  terrific  object  of  his  pursuit,— let  the  reader  only  xe« 
call  these  circiunstances  to  his  memoiy,  and  he  will  instantly 
recognise  the  common  details  of  early  European  romance. 
Again :  his  punishment  of  the  inhospitable  and  wily  Atlas, 
the  rescue  of  Andromeda,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  monster 
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ibout  to  defoor  her ;  the  rivabry  and  ddeat  of  Phineus,  the 
of  Danae  from  the  lust  of  Polydectes^  and  the  ulti- 
suooessioQ  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of  Argos,  which  he 
that  he  may  become  the  founder  of  another  kingdoniy 
complete  the  train  of  events,  which  make  up  the  suc- 
ooorse  of  a  modem  hero's  adventures.  A  mere  change 
of  names  and  places, — ^with  the  substituticm  of  a  dwarf  for 
r,  and  a  fiuiy  for  Minerva,  of  a  giantess  for  the  Phor- 
of  a  mild  enchantress  for  the  Nymphs,  a  magician  for 
Atlas,  and  the  terrific  flash  of  the  hero's  eyes  for  the  petrifying 
power  rf  Medusa's  head — an  Icelandic  rcmiance  would  say  <^  at 
aegishialmr  i  augom," — ^with  a  due  admixture  of  all  the 
of  feudal  manners,  would  give  us  a  romance  which, 
variety  of  incident  and  the  prolific  use  of  supernatural 
r,  might  vie  with  any  popular  production  of  the  middle- 
The  extraordinary  properties  of  the  sandals  and  helmet 
have  already  been  shown  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  rank  among 
the  wonders  of  modem  romance ;  the  sword  of  Mercury  was 
alUed  Harp^  as  that  of  Arthur  was  named  Excalibor ;  while 
Id  prove  the  affinity  of  this  singular  story  with  the  genuine 
dements  of  popular  fiction,  all  its  incidents  are  to  be  found 
m  the  life  of  the  Northern  Sigurdr,  or  the  Neapolitan  tale  of 
Lo  Dragone.  (Pentamerone  Giom.  iv,  Nov.  S5.) 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
upon  which  a  similar  silence  has  been  observed,  and  found 
endusiYely  in  modem  romance, — the  tone  of  chivalric  devotion 
to  the  commands  and  wishes  of  the  softer  sex,  and  the  general 
spirit  of  gallantry,  which  without  the  influence  of  passion 
aduiowledged  their  rights  and  privileges.  On  a  fiiture  occa- 
sioQ  it  will  be  shown,  that  in  considering  this  question,  the 
expressions  of  Tacitus  in  his  Germany  have  been  too  literally 
interpreted.  There  is  little  in  this  valuable  tract,  relative  to 
the  female  sex,  which  does  not  find  a  parallel  in  the  institu- 


tioDS  of  other  nstioas  of  the  ancient  world,  wherever  we  find 
a  notice  of  them,  under  a  similar  degree  of  civilization.  The 
respect  paid  to  female  inspiration  ought  not  to  receive  a  more 
enlarged  acceptation  than  is  given  to  the  remark  of  Pytha- 
goras :  "  He  farther  observed,  that  the  inventor  of  names .... 
perceiving  the  genus  of  women  is  most  adapted  to  piety,  gave 
to  each  of  their  ages  the  appellation  of  some  Deity.  In  con- 
formity to  which  also,  the  oracles  in  Dodona  and  at  Delphi 
are  unfolded  into  light  by  a  woman,"  (Iamb.  Life  of  Pytha- 
goras, c.  xL  Taylor's  Transl.)  Indeed  the  customs  of  the 
Doric  States  have  been  wholly  overlooked  in  settling  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  Attic  or  Ionic  system  of  seclusion  taken  for  the 
general  practice  of  all  Greece.  Is  there  any  thing  in  Tacitus 
more  decidedly  in  favour  of  female  rights,  than  the  apo- 
phth^m  of  Gorgo  preserveil  by  Plutarch  (and  quoted  from 
memory)?  "  Of  all  your  sex  in  Greece,"  said  a  stranger,  "you 
Lacedemonian  women  alone  govern  the  men."  "True," 
replied  Gorgo;  "but  then  we  alone  are  the  mothers  of  men." 
The  elder  Cato  met  a  similar  charge  by  observing :  "  Omnes 
homines  mulieribus  imperaiit,  nos  omnibus  hominibus,  nobis 
mulieres."  But  here  agaiii  it  was  insufficient  to  check  those 
results  so  mournfully  pourtrayed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Annals 
and  his  History.  If,  however,  tliis  feeling  were  cf  Nortliem 
or  Germanic  nri^n,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  it  would 
be  most  apparent  among  those  nations  who  were  last 
converted  to  Christianity',  end  who  are  known  to  have  pre- 
served so  many  of  their  ancient  opinions.  Now  Mr.  MiiUer, 
who  has  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  all  the  Northern  Sagas, 
assures  us  that  there  is  no  trace  of  romantic  gallantry'  in  any 
of  these  productions :  and  it  is  clear  trom  his  analysis  of  many, 
that  the  Scandinavian  women  in  early  times  were  cuffed  and 
buffeted  with  as  litde  compunction  as  Amroo  and  Morfri 
castigate  Ibla.  (See  Antar.  i.  334.  ii.  71.]  We  might  with  equal 
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attempt  to  trace  to  the  forests  of  Germany  all  the 
ggbdeties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  (and  which  arose  in  the 
mne  age  as  the  courts  of  Love),  as  to  claim  for  their  inhabitants 
that  reverence  and  adoration  of  the  female  sex  which  has 
descended  to  our  own  times.    This  deference  to  female  rights 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  between  the  sexes  have 
in  their  origin  been  wholly  independent  of  love  as  a  passion, 
(whose  language  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  has  been 
die  same,)  and  are  manifestly  the  o£&pring  of  that  dispensa- 
tion, which  has  purified  religion  of  every  sensual  rite,  and 
winch,  by  spiritualizing  all  our  hopes  and  wishes  of  a  future 
nislimce,  has  shed  the  same  refining  influence  on  our  present 
:  ^^L'amour  de  Dieu  et  des  dames"  was  not  a 
ftmn. 
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DISSERTATION    I. 

1  HAT  peculiar  and  arbitrary  species  of  Fiction  which  we 
oommonlj  call  Romantic,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome*.  It  appears  to  have  been  imported  into 
Europe  by  a  people,  whose  modes  of  thinking,  and  habits  of 
invention,  are  not  natural  to  that  country.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabians  f.     But  this 

*  ["  It  cannot  be  true,**  sajrs  Ritson,  of  lemming  in  the  middle  ages  (sajrs  Gib- 

**  thai  romance  was  entirely  unknown  to  bon,  Dechne  and  Fall,)  are  illustrated  by 

die  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  since,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  with  the  taste  of  a 

vitbout  considering  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  poet,  and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  an- 

£nc3d,  &c.  In  that  point  of  view,  we  tiquarian.  I  have  derived  much  instruc- 

kave  many  ancient  compositions,  which  tion  from  the  two  learned  dissertations 

clearly  fall  within  that  denomination:  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History 

as  the  pKEtoral  of  Daphnisand  Chloe  by  of  English  Poetry.*'-— Paek«] 
Longns ;  the  ^thiopidLs  of  Heliodonis;         [This  is  a  mere  cavil  of  Mr.  Ritson*s, 

Xeaopbon*s  Ephesian  History,*' &c.  &c.  who  could  not  beiieve  a  scholar  of  War- 

(MS.  note  in  Dr.  Raine*s  copy  of  War-  ton*s  attainments  to  have  been  unac- 

tMi*s  History,  purdiaaed  from  Ritson*s  quainted  with  these  erotic  novels.     Se- 

Nbtvy. )     To  these  recollections,    Mr.  vera!  of  them  are  mentioned  in  voL  ii. 

Douce  has  added  the  romance  of  Apu-  p.  183.  In  the  dissiertadon  on  Romance 

ksas;  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leu-  and  Minstrelsy,  Warton  is  even  reproach - 

dppe,  by  Achilles  Tatius ;  and  the  very  ed  for  describing  another— the  loves  of 

€woas   Adventures  of  Rhodanes  and  Clitophon  and  Leucippc     as  a  "  poeti- 

fiaoaisy  or  the  Babylonic  Romance,  of  cal  novel  of  Greece."  In  fact,  it  is  ma- 

which  an  epitome  js  preserved  by  Photius  nifest  from  this  expression,  that  Warton 

m  Us  Bibliotheca,  Cod.  xciv.    **  This,*'  chose  to  exclude  this  and  similar  pro- 

a^s  Mr,  D.,  "  is  perhaps  the  oldest  ductions  from  the  title  of  ffmanticjic- 

wwk  of  the  kind,  being  composed  by  fia»(«.— Eorr.] 

one  lamblicus,  who  lived  under  Marcus        f  [See  Huet  Trait^  de  TOrigine  det 

Ameiuja."  Romans,  who  has  discussed  this  opinion 

**  The  progress  of  romance  and  the  state  at  large."DoocK.  ] 
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origin  has  not  been  hitherto  perhaps  examined  or  ascertained  ' 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  my  present  design^ 
by  a  more  distinct  and  extended  inquiry  than  has  yet  been  ap* 
plied  to  the  subject,  to  trace  the  manner  and  the  period  of  its 
introduction  into  the  popular  belief,  the  oral  poetry,  and  the 
literature,  of  the  Europeans. 

It  is  an  established  maxim  of  modem  criticism,  that  the  fio 
dons  of  Arabian  imagination  were  communicated  to  the  western 
world  by  means  of  the  Crusades.  Undoubtedly  those  expedi- 
tions greatly  contributed  to  propagate  this  mode  of  fabling  in 
Europe!  But  it  is  evident,  (although  a  circumstance  which 
certainly  makes  no  material  difference  as  to  the  principles  here 
established,)  that  these  fancies  were  introduced  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period.  The  Saracens,  or  Arabians,  having  been  for  some 
time  seated  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  entered  Spain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century*.  Of  this  country 
they  soon  effected  a  complete  conquest :  and  imposing  their 
religion,  language,  and  customs,  upon  the  inhabitants,  erected 
a  royal  seat  in  the  capital  city  of  Cordova*. 

That  by  means  of  this  establishment  they  first  revived  the 
sciences  of  Greece  in  Europe,  will  be  proved  at  large  in  an- 
other place^:  and  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  at  the  same 
time  they  disseminated  those  extravagant  inventions  which  were 
so  peculiar  to  their  romantic  and  creative  genius.  A  manu- 
script cited  by  Du  Cange  acquaints  us,  that  the  Spaniards, 
soon  after  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  entirely  neglected  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language ;  and,  captivated  with  the  novelty 
of  the  oriental  books  imported  by  these  strangers,  suddenly 
adopted  an  unusual  pomp  of  style,  and  an  affected  elevation  of 


*  See  Alxakin,  edit.  £q[)eniu8,  p.  72.  J.  C.  Murphy.)  «  But  there  is  evidence^ 

*  [The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Ara-  thou^  not  tlie  most  satisfactory,*'  says 
bians  becomes  one  of  the  most  curious  Mr.  I>oucey  <<  that  the  fabulous  stories  oC 
and  important  events  recorded  in  history,  Arthur  and  bis  Knights  existed  either 
when  it  u  considered  as  having  in  a  great  among  the  French  or  English  Britonfla 
de^pree  contributed  to  the  progress  ^  d-  before  the  eonquest  of  Spain  by  the  Ar»* 
Tilization  in  Europe,  and  to  the  diflfusion  bians.  *  *-— Paek*  ] 

of  science  and  art.   (See  this  iUustmted        ^  See  the  wcond  Dissertation, 
in  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spftin,  by 


•  •• 
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•  The  ideal  tales  of  these-  Eastern  invadersf,  recom«> 
by  a  brilliancy  of  description,  a  variety  of  imagery,  and 
Ml  exuberance  of  Invention,  hitherto  unknown  and  nnfiuniliar 
to  the  cold  and  barren  conceptions  of  a  western  dimate,  wdre 
overly  caught  up,  and  universally  diffused.  From  Spain,  by 
the  communications  of  a  constant  commercial  intercourse 
thzongh  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  they  soon  passed 
into  France  and  Italy*. 

In  France,  no  province,  or  district,  seems  to  have  given 
dieae  fictions  of  the  Arabians  a  more  welcome  or  a  more  early 
noepdon,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Aitnoricaf  or  Bas$e-Bre« 
tigne^  now  Britany  f ;  for  no  part  of  France  can  boast  so  great 
annmber  of  antient  romances^.  Many  poems  of  high  anti* 
qm^,  composed  by  the  Armorican  bards,  still  remain^,  and 

'"Anbioo  domiio  tubUmaiif**  &c.  p.  SS3.    In  his  Dissertation  on  Romance 

Da  Gang.  Glois.  Med.  Infl  liitinitati  and  Minstrelsy  (p,  xxiv.)  RitsOn  adds 

iHiik  i.  Vnef.  p.  xxTii.  $.  31.  two  other  Armonc  poems  to  the  predio 

*  [RitsoD  aTers,  that  there  is  not  one  tions  of  Gwinglaff,  via.  the  life  of  Gwc« 

French  romance  now  extant,  and  no\6,  abbot  of  LandeVenec,  one  of  their 

f  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  fabulous  saints;  and  a  little  dramatic 

eaiaCed  before  the  first  Crusade,  piece  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  Thus, 

Godfrey  earl  of  Bologne,  aflter*  our  doushty  critic,  from  being  too  po- 

«Bd  king   of  Jerusalem,  in  1097.—  sitive  and  too  peremptory^  had  cause  to 

PaecJ  correct  his  own  hallucinations  as  well  as 

f  [Fran  Ary-mor  ucka\  i.  e.  on  the  those  of  others. ^-P^ ax.] 

ippcr  sea.     See  Jones's  Rclicks  of  the  '^  The  reason  on  which  this  conclusion 

Wckh  Bards.— Pa&k.  ]  is  founded,  will  appear  hereafter.  [**  It  is 

\  [**  The  lays  of  this  country,"  says  Hit-  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  ^  to  conceive, 

■OB,  "were  anciently  very  celebrated,  al-  that  the  people  of  Britany  could  have 

ihpogh  not  one,  nor  even  the  smallest  been  influenced  by  the  Arabians  at  any 

lodge  of  one,  in  its  vernacular  language  period.  *  *•— Pa  ax.  1 

(aniect  of  the   Britanno- Celtic)   is  *  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  set  of 

wn  to  exist.     The  Bretons  have  but  old  French  tales  of  chivalry  in  verse, 

single  poem,  of  any  consequence,  in  written,  as  it  seems,  by  the  buds  of  Bre-> 

Jr  native  idiom,  ancient  or  modem :  tagnc.  MSS.  HarL  978.  107. 

ptcdScfions  of  a  pretended  prophet,  [These  talcs  were  not  written  by  the 

Bed  Gwinglaff,  the  MS.  whereof  is  bards  of  Bretagne,  but  by  a  poetess  of 

hted  1450u'*  Notes  to  Metric  Rom.  iii.  the  name  of  Marie  de  France,  of  whom 

S9.     Ritson  afterwards  expresses  his  nothing  is  known.     In  one  of  these  his 

hSti,  that  hj  Bretagne  and  Bretons  she  names  kenelff  and  says  that  most  of 

«sa  mranf  the  island  and  inhabitants  of  her  tales  are  borrowed  from  the  old  Bri- 

Gmt  PfS*»{i»,     At  the  same  time,  it  tish  lais.    The  scenes  of  several  of  these 

4ats  not  (be  thinks)  appear,  that  any  stories  are  laid  in  .Brrtagn^,  which  appears 

«cfc  laja  are  preserved  in  Wales  any  sometimes  to  mean  Brittany  in  France, 

■ore  than  in  Basse- Bretagne,  if,  in  fiikct,  and  sometimes  Great  Britain^— Doucx.  ] 

tky  ercr  exiiCcd  in  either  coimtzj.  Ibid.  [Marie  is  not  mentioned  in  Le  Grand's 


*  See  Note  B.  at  tba  end  of  this  DisserUtion. 

a2 


D I  s  s  E  n  TA  Trow 


are  frequently  ciled  by  Father  Lobineau  in  his  learned  history 
of  Basse- Bretngn e '.  lliis  territory  was,  as  it  were,  newly 
peopled  in  the  foiirtli  century  by  a  colony  or  army  of  tlie  Welsh, 
who  migrated  thither  under  the  conduct  of  Maxinius,  a  Roman 


catalogue,  tlicnigti  be  baa  niodemiEcd 
andpiui1i!ihedh(Fr  ^oUfjin  l^enchtfrDm 
king  Altred'i  Anglo-Suon  Tersiou  of 
JEsop.  Thai  ahe  had  written  laj/4  seems 
not  In  h«*c  bfea  known  lo  him.  M.  de 
Is  Kue  hu  pren  a  li«t  of  her  Uy>  ia 
Arctiml.  nil.  43.  Thej  ajc  iwelve  in 
number,  and  one  of  tbcm  conltunt  I  IH-t 
Tcrsea.  Sbe  iJao  wrote  a  liiilorj  or  tdc 
a  French  verse,  of  Si.  Pitrid' 


o  co|jt(»  of  which  arc  ii 


Britiji  Museum.  I1iit  was  early 
.  Utcd  into  Eaglihti  under  the  title  oT 
Owsyne  Mila  (Sir  Owen).  Mr.  Ellis 
IS  bis  Sperimeas  of  early  English  me- 
trical Koioance!!,  ban  introduced  an  she- 
met  or  analyaii  of  Ihe  lays  of  Marie, 
wbich  be  infomu  ut  that  Ritaon  cither 
neglected  to  read,  oi  vat  uoabla  to  uti- 
dentand  ;  since  he  denied  their  Armo- 
rican  origin.  See  hit  obsertBtiana,  toI.  i. 
p.  1  ST.  Mr  Way  pubUahed  an  elegant 
Vfnioaof  the  first  of  tbtsc  Inyt  (Guige- 
nur)  in  hii  Fabliaux;  and  Mr.  Ellii 
printed  an  early  nanalation  of  the  third 
(Loile  FteniB)fronilheAucbinleckM8. 
■n  his  Ramnnce  Specimena.— Pai.K.] 


Under  LiEM'ii-,  f.  1S4.  h. 

En  Bretim  I'apelent  LatiTal. 
Under  CuiQiMAa,  f.  HI. 

La  caumbre  en  painle  tut  enlini 
Venus  Iv  dieunte  d'amur, 
Fu  ma  tnen  mis  en  la  pcinlure. 
Let.  trail  mutu-ei  e  la  iisliirc, 
CumenI  hum  deit  Bmnr  ti'nir, 
E  lealment  i  hien  iem>. 
Lc  livre  Ovide  it  it  ensegne.  Ac. 
This  deieription  ofa  chamber  punlad 
with  Venus  and  ibe  three  mysteria  of 
nature,  and  tlie  allusion  lo  Ovid,  pn»e 
tlie  isles  before  us  to  be  of  no  very  btirU 
antJquily<     But  ihcy  are  undoubtc^j 
taken  from  others  much  older,  of  tbs 
oine  eouniry- 

[Mr.  Douce  otHerres  that  Warton  tarn 
totally  misundernood  these  lines,  in 
which  there  it  nothing  about  the  myue- 
ries  of  nniure ;  and  they  oican  ao  mot* 
than  that  the  chamber  eihibited  the  de- 
scription and  manner  bow  a  man  ihouU 
ftll  in  love,  &c.  Mtiarn  is  put  Tot  Bun. 


Trislrsm  ki  bien  uveil  Haiirtia. 
In  Ihe  ndienlure  of.the  knight  Eu- 
nuc,  f.  172.  b. 

En  Bietaine  ot  un  cheialier 

Prui,  e  curteis,  hardi,  e  Ger. 

Agwn,  under  thesame  champion,  r.  173. 

A  U  iner  vieni,  ri  eat  paawn. 
En  Toteneia  ed  arrivei ; 
Pliuun  t(a»  ot  en  la  tere, 
Entr'eut  eurent  ealrif  i  guere, 
Vm  Etcrnre  en  eel  pai*^ 

ToTtlXii  i>  Totnr«  in  Devonshire. — 

Under  the  knighi  Mildn,  f.  166. 

Mtlun  fu  de  Suihwalea  net. 

Ita  la  cdtbralnl  Tot  Ua  eiploiu  in  Iie- 

land,  Narway,   Gulhland,  Lotharincia, 

Allwny,  Ac. 


Flrent  U  tai  pour  remembrer 
Que  hum  nel*  deusi  pas  oubliar. 

[E«UIT»»?] 

And  under  the  tale  of  FauNi,  f-  148. 

Li  Barrtiij  en  firent  un  lai. 
At  Ihe  conclusion  of  must  of  llie  tales  It 
is  said  thai  l]ie«e  Lait  WL-re  made  by  ibe 
poets  of  Hreiaigne.   Another  of  the  talem 
u  thus  closed,  I.  H6. 

Dr  cest  conte  k'ol  avei 
Fu  Gugenier  le  Lai  trove> 
Qui  hum  dist  en  harpe  e  en  rot« 

<  Hinoiai  D>  BarrAOM,  <i.  torn.  feL 
(Mr.  Ritson  says  he  repeatedly,  but  inh- 
nicceofully,  eiami  iiedLobineau  for  tlMW 
ciuijonj^atul  thai  Mr.  Uoucc  had  equally 
fUUd  in  diacotcriiig  them. — EoR.) 
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in  Britain  %  and  Conau  lord  of  Meiriadoc  or  Denbigh- 
lands.  The  Annoric  language  now  spoken  in  Britany  is  a 
of  the  Welsh :  and  so  strong  a  resemblance  stiU  sub- 
between  the  two  languages,  that  in  our  late  conquest  of 
Belleisle  (1756),  such  of  our  soldiers  as  were  natives  of  Wales 
were  understood  by  the  peasantry*.  Milton,  whose  imagina- 
tioa  was  much  struck  with  the  old  British  story,  more  than 
oooe  allodes  to  the  Welsh  colony  planted  in  Armorioa  by 
Mmrinrwwj  and  the  piince  of  Meiriadoc 

Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  sub  lege  colonos**.' 

And  in  die  Paradise  Lost  he  mentions  indiscriminately  the 
kn^hts  of  Wales  and  Armorica,  as  the  customary  retinue  of 
ki^g  Arthur. 

■  ■  What  resounds 
In  &ble  or  romance,  of  Uther's  son 
B^rt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.^ 

migration  of  the  Welsh  into  Britany  or  Armorica, 
daring  the  distractions  of  the  empire,  (in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  armies  of  barbarians  with  which  Rome  was 
flvrounded  on  every  side,)  had  thrown  off  its  dependence  on 
the  Romans,  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  many  centuries  \  Nor  will  it  prove 

f  Ifawiwiiia  mppean  to  have  set  up  a  Compare    Borlase,     Antiq.    Cornwall, 

■paMc  intcreat  in  Britain,  and  to  have  b.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  40. 

•ifi^fed  an  aimj  of  the  provincial  Bri-  *  [>lr.  EUis  further  observes,  that  the 

■■ft  DO  Ilia  aide  against  the  Romans.  Sclavonian  sailors,  employed  on  board 

Hot  wiccacding  in  his  designs,  he  was  of  Venetian  ships  in  the  liussian  tnulcy 

•UMd  to  racire  with  his  Bnti^  troopa  never  fail  to  recognise  a  kindred  dialect 

to  mt  ooQtinent,  aa  in  the  text.  He  had  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Pcterbburg.    Hi- 

a  nwiiik  i  iMf  interest  in  Wales,  having  storical  Sketch  of  the  Bise  and  Progress 

— litd  EUaiia  daughter  of  Eudda,  a  of  the  English  Poetry  and  Language, 

pamdul  chieftain  of  North  Wales.  She  i.  8.— Pakk.] 

vtsbomat  Caanarvon,  where  her  cha-  ^  Mamsus. 

pd »  BtOl  aboim.    Mon.  Antiq.  p.  166.  '  Parad.  L.  i.  579.   Compare  Pellou- 

■L  tier,  Mem.  sur  la  Langue  Celt.   foL 

■Sea  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  par  d*Ar-  tom.  L  19. 

pttn^  p.  2.     Powel*s  WaIiXs,  p.  1,  2.  ^  This  secession  of  the  Welsh,  at  so 

■^aod  pu  Sm  edit.  15S4.  Lhuyd's  Ety-  critical  a  period,  was  extremely  natural, 

■d.  p.  S&  coL  S.    And  Galfxid.  Mon.  into  a  neighbouring  maritime  country, 

Bm.  Bbjz.  13k  ▼.  c  12.  vii.  3.  ix.  2.  with  wliicb  they  had  constantly  tiafficL- 


less  necessary  lo  our  purpose  to  observe,   that  the  Comisli    i 
Britons,  whose  language  was  another  dialect  of  the  antient    : 
British,  from  tlie  foiirtli  or  fifth  century  downwards,   main- 
tmned  a  no  less  intimate  conespondence  witli  the  natives  of  . 
Armorica :  intermarrying  with  them,  and  perpetually  resorting 
thither  for  the  education  of  tlieir  cliildreii,  for  advice,  for  pro-    , 
curing  troops  against  tlie  Saxons,  for  the  )>urposes  of  traffick,    •. 
and  various  other  occasions.     This  connexion  was  so  strongly 
kept  up,  that  an  ingenious  French  antiquary  suppa^es,  that 
the  communications  of  tlie  Armoricans  with  tlie  Cornish  had 
chiefly  contributed  to  {j^ve  a  roughness  or  rather  hardness  to 
the  romance  or  French  language  in  some  of  the  pro\Tnces,  to- 
wards the  eleventh  century,  which  was  not  before  discernible ', 
And  this  intercourse  will  appear  more  natural,  if  we  consider, 
that  not  only  Annorica*,  a  inui-itime  province  of  Gaul,  never 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  now  totally  deserted  by 
them,  was  still  in  some  measure  a  Celtic  nation ;  but  that  also 
the  uihabitants  of  Cornwall,  together  with  those  of  Devonshire 
and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Somersetshire,  intermixing  in  a 


«),  and  which,  litt  ihemMivcs,  Imd  (lis- 
chuinpd  the  Ronrn  yoke 

[Thutthe  British  sold  [en,  enrolled  bj 
Mai  imiu,  wandered  into  Armories  after 

be  unrounded.  I  cannot  avoid  agreeing 
with  Du  Bot,  Ihalqiiantaui  Una  ou  U 
peupladc  dc3  Britons  inoaUirei  n'est  ita- 
blii' dans  les  Gauin,  It  was  not  beTore  ibe 
yeatSig.  Hal.  Crit.  ii.-lTO.— Td«keii,] 
It  is  not  relaled  in  may  Greek  or  Ro- 
man hiatorisD.  But  their  silcnee  is  by 
no  mean*  a  sufficient  warrant  Tor  ua  to 
rtject  the  inimcrDut  testimonies  of  the 
old  Brituhwriten  concerning  this  event. 
It  is  menllonnl,  in  panicular,  bj  Lly- 
ware  lieni  a  famous  bard,  who  llveidonly 
one  hundred  and  6ft)r  jeon  ancrwards. 
Many  of  hk  poems  are  ilill  eimnt,  in 
which  he  celdirales  his  Iwenty.four  sons 
who  wote  gold  cliuns>aDd  were  all  kill- 
ed in  battles  against  the  Saioiu. 

[Eight  of  the  Elegies  of  Lljfwsre- Hen, 
or  Llyworc  the  Aged,  vnre  lelpcled  and 
tnuulMcil  by  BielMnJ  Thomas,  A.  B.  of 


Jesus  College,  OxfoKl  ^  but  lliesc  tnn*- 
latioBt  being  more  distingui&hed  by  ifatif 
elegance  thuu  fideh'ty,  the  Imm^  Mr. 
Owen  produced  a  literal  version  of  llw 
Heroic  Elegios,  and  otlier  pieces  of  thia 
prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  which 
was  published  with  the  original  t«t  in 
IT98.  It  comprises  the  poem  merrtion. 
ed  by  Mr.  Warlon,  wliidi  is  marked  bf 
many  poetic  and  palhetic  paraags.  lAj' 
ware  flourished  tiom  about  A.V.  590 to 
6%.  at  die  period  of  Arthur  and  Cad- 
wallon.  See  Owen's  Cambrian  Bic»- 
grapby.— P*ai.] 

■  M.  I'Abbf  Jj4>euf.  Beciucbch^ 
&C.  Mem.  de  Litt.  torn.  nii.  p.  TIB. 
edit.  4to.  "Je  pense  que  c«la  dtifs 
jusqu'a  ce  que  le  commerce  de  ces  pro- 
vinces avee  1«  peuples  du  Noid,  «  da 
I'AUanagne,  et  sen  mrr  celui  des  wa- 

aiTAHS  DEI-^AttlfOaiQUlAvr-CL'A  0CLO10t 

*  [Armorica  was  the  north-west  cor- 
mn-of  Gaul,  included  between  the  Loiie^ 
the  Seiiw,  and  the  Atlantic— Pjiuc.1 
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my  slight  degree  with  the  Romans,  and  having  suffered  fewer 
inqiortaiit  alterations  in  their  original  constitution  and  customs 
from  the  imperial  laws  and  police  than  any  other  province  of 
Ais  idand)  long  preserved  their  genuine  manners  and  British 
diaracter:  and  forming  a  sort  of  separate  principality  under 
the  government  of  a  succession  of  powerful  chieftains,  usually 
denominated  princes  or  dukes  of  Cornwall,  remained  partly  in 
a  state  of  independence  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  were 
not  entirely  reduced  till  the  Norman  conquest  Cornwall,  in 
particular,  retained  its  old  Celtic  dialect  till  the  reign  of  Eli- 
sabeth". 

And  here  I  digress  a  moment  to  remark,  diat  in  the  circum- 
stance just  mentioned  about  Wales,  of  its  connexion  with  Ar- 
morica,  we  perceive  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which  at  first 
Bgfat  a{^)ears  extremely  problematical :  I  mean,  not  only  that 
Wales  should  have  been  so  constantly  made  the  theatre  of  the 
old  British  chivalry,  but  that  so  many  of  the  favourite  fictions 
which  occur  in  the  early  French  romances,  should  also  be  lite- 
rally found  in  the  tales  and  chronicles  of  the  elder  Welsh 
hards".  It  was  owing  to  the  perpetual  communication  kept  up 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Amiorica,  who  aboimded 
in  these  fictions,  and  who  naturally  took  occasion  to  interweave 
them  into  the  history  of  their  friends  and  allies.  Nor  are  we 
BOW  at  a  loss  to  give  the  reason  why  Cornwall,  in  the  same 
French  romances,  is  made  the  scene  and  the  subject  of  so  many 
fomantic  adventures  °.     In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe, 

*  See  Camd.  Brit.  L  44.  edit.  1723.  And  from  the  same  authority  I  am  in < 
lhn|d*»  Arcfa.  p.  253.  [It  did  not  en-  formed,  that  the  fiction  of  the  giant's 
tinriy  eeafe  to  be  spoken  till  of  late  years,  coat  composed  of  the  beards  of  the  kings 
■  uj  be  gathered  from  an  account  of  \i-hom  he  had  conquered,  is  related  in  the 
tbr  dttsh  of  an  oldComisli  woman,  in  legends  of  the  bards  of  both  countries. 
At  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1785.—  See  Obs.  Spens.  ut  supr.  p.  24.  seq. 
Paie.]  But  instances  arc  innumerable. 

*  The  story  of  le  court  Mahtel,  or  **  Hence  in  the  Armorican  tales  just 
6e  Hot  asto  thk  Mavtlk,  told  by  an  quoted,  mention  is  madu  of  Totness  and 
oU  French  troubadour  cited  by  M.  de  Exeter,  anciently  included  in  Cornwall, 
fionte  Palaye,  is  recorded  in  many  ma-  In  Chaucer*  s  IloMAUNTorTHE  Rose  we 
BBxript  W^afa  chronicles,  as  I  learn  from  have  "  Hompipis of  Conicwaile,"  among 
MipBalleCtcn  of  Lhuyd  in  tlic  Ashmo-  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments. 
kn  Museum*  See  Mem.  Anc.  Chev.  i.  v.  4Ci50.  This  is  literally  from  the  French 
I19L  Add  Obe. Spenser,  L  §.  iL  p.  5^,55.  original,  v.  39DI.    [The  Cornwall  men- 


(what  indeed  has  been  already)  implied,  that  a  strict  intercourse 
was  upheld  between  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Their  languages, 
customs,  and  alliances,  as  I  have  hiiilcd,  were  the  same ;  and 
they  were  separntetl  only  by  a  stniit  of  inconsiderable  breadth. 
Cornwall  is  frequently  styled  West-Wales  by  the  British 
writers.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  both  countries  became 
indiscriminately  the  receptacle  of  the  fugitive  Britons*.  We 
lind  tlie  WeUh  and  Cornish,  as  one  people,  often  uniting  tliem- 
sulves  as  in  a  national  cause  against  the  Saxons.  They  were 
frequently  subject  to  the  same  prince  p,  who  sometimes  resided 
in  Wales,  and  sometimes  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  kings  or  tlukes 
of  Cornwall  were  perpetually  sung  by  the  Welsh  bards.  Ltygad 
Gwr,  a  Welsh  bard,  in  his  sublime  and  spirited  ode  to  Llwcl- 
lyn,  son  of  Grunfludd,  the  last  prince  of  Wales  of  the  British 
line,  has  a  wish,  "  May  the  prints  of  die  hoofs  of  my  prince's 
steed  be  seen  as  far  as  Cornwall''."  Traditions  about  king 
Arthur,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  are  as  popular  in  Corn- 
wall as  in  Wales:  and  most  of  the  romantic  castles,  rucks, 
rivers,  and  caves,  of  bod)  nations,  are  alike  at  this  day  distin- 
guished by  some  noble  atchievement,  at  least  by  die  name,  of 
that  celebrated  champion.     But  to  reliini. 

About  the  year  IIOO,  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a 
learned  man,  and  a  diligent  collector  of  histories,  travelling 
through  France,  i)rocnred  in  Amiorica  an  antient  chronicle 
written  in  llie  British  or  Armorican  language,  entitled,  Bbut-y- 
Brenhixed,  or  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britajn'. 

lianad  in  the  Ranunce  of  die  Rom:  wu  Akmohica.      Borlow,  utri  nipr.  p.  40n. 

inorepralwbt;thc"Pirt<leCorniuiUe"  See  also  p.  375.  377.  393,   And  Condk 

in  France,  a  name  fomierly  giien  lo  a  SHi^D.  lorn.  i.  9.  MS.  ediL  l«39k  fid. 

pan  of  BreUgne. — Dacci.]  Stillin^erl's  Orig.  Biic  rli.  5.  p.  SH, 

*  [The  chronicle   of  the  Abbe;?    "f  ficq-«(l]t.l(iBB.roL  Prom  Coin  irwjttu*, 

Mom  St.   Michael,  pyet  the  year  313  uwd  by  Ibe  Latin  monkiih  hiitorialM. 

B5  the  period  of  the  flight  intu  Brelagne :  csroe  the  preecnt  name  Comirall.  Bor- 

Anaa513vcnenuittnuiun*rini  Briianni  tase,  ibid.  p.  395.  '  Erans,  p.  43. 

in     ArmorinDi,    id  est  minorem    Bri-         *  tn  the  curious  library  of  ibe  GunQy 

tanniaoi.       lire    ODcieot    Suoii    [Hiel  of  Davies  at  Llanerk  in  DenbighiiilM, 

(apud   Ducheme  Hist.    Franc.   Script.  Ibera  iaa  copy  of  (hit  chronicle  in  (bt 

9.  p.  III!.)  also  peoplei  Bretagne  afW  handn-riiing  of  Gunyn  Owen,  a  Ml*. 

llie  Saion  conquest.— Tu  atiXR. }  hraltii  Weltb  bard  and  iinliquarian  aboul 

'  Who  was  toiHUmci  choKn  fiom  thv  year  H7a,  who  auribo  ■(  to  Tytailia 

Vain  and  Cornwall,  ■■uSsonctiinnfioin  a  bitbop,  and  the  ton     '  "     * 
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This  book  he  brought  into  England,  and  communicated 
k  to  Geoffiiey  of  Monmouth,  a  Welsh  Benedictine  monk, 
m  dcjgant  writer  of  Latin,  and  admirably  skilled  in  the 
British  tongue.  Geofirey,  at  the  request  and  recommenda- 
tiGD  of  Gualter  the  archdeacon,  translated  this  British  chro- 
nicle into  Latin*,  executing  the  translation  with  a  tolerable 
of  pori^  and  great  fidelity,  yet^   not  without  some 


Ticjllutic  prince  of  Fbwifl.  Tyssilio 
mimd  wrote  a  Histoat  or  Britain; 
lac  liiBl  work,  as  we  are  asured  by 
liojd  in  the  AacRAOLooi*,  was  en- 
Mf  ccdaaiaatica],  and  has  been  long 


[Hie  Brut  of  Tyssilio  was  published 
■  the  aecond  volume  of  the   Welsh 
Aicbaeology-    A  translation  by  the  Ker. 
F.  Roberts  has  since  appeared  under 
Aa  tkle  of:   A  Chronicle  of  the  British 
^Sag^  The  first  book  of  GuttynOwain's 
OHj  being  much  more  ample  in  its  de- 
Ma  than  the  other  MSS.,  was  incorpo- 
naad  bj    Mr.    Roberts  in  his  volume. 
Tbe  reominiog  books  appear  to  contain 
Bo  maateri*!  variations.— Edit.] 

*  See  Onlfr.  Mon.  L.  i.  c  I.  xiL  1. 
XX  ix.  S.  Bale,  il.  65.  Thompson's 
Pn£i  to   Oeofl[rey*s  HisL  TransL  edit. 

1718.  p.  XIX.  xvi. 

*  Gcoffircnr   confesses,   that  he    took 
part  of  bia  account  of  king  Arthur's 

from  the  mouth  of  his 
friend  Gualter,  the  archdeacon;  who 
pnofaebly  related  to  tbe  translator  some 
mf  the  traulitiotis  on  this  subject  which 
be  had  heard  in  Armorica,  or  which  at 
ome  might  have  been  popular  in 
t§ML  Brit  Galir.  Mon.  lib.  xu 
He  also  owns  that  Merlin's  pro- 
wrens  not  in  the  Armorican  ori- 
maaL  lb.  viL  8.  Compare  Thompson's 
^ceC  nt  supr.  p.  xxv.  xxviL  llie 
and  letters  were  forged  by 
and  in  the  description  of  bat- 
tfte%  our  translator  luui  not  scrupled  fre- 
ifwnr  TariatioBa  and  additions. 

I  am  obliged  to  an  ingenious  antiqua- 
xiaa  in  British  literature,  Mr.  Moms  of 
Pcnbr^rny  for  the  following  curious  re- 
■arlEB  CDDoeming  GeufTrey's  original 
and  his  translation.  "  Geoffrey's  Syl- 
viciy  in  the  British  original,  is  Siuus, 
wbicb  in  I^tin  would  make  Jui.ius. 
Tht-s     illustrates    and    confirms    Lam- 


barde's  Bauros  Julius.  Peramb.  Kent, 
p.  12.     See  also  in  the  British  bards. 
And  hence  Milton's  objection  is  re- 
moved. Hist  EngL  p.  12.     There  are 
no  Flaminxs  or  Akchplamivis  in  the 
British  book.     See  Usher's   Primord. 
p.  57.  Dubl.  edit.     There  are  very  few 
^leeches  in  the  original,  and  those  very 
short.  Geoffrey's  Fulokkius  is  in  the 
British  copy  Suukn,  which  by  analosy 
in  Latin  would  be  Juuam us.    See  Mil- 
ton's Hist.  Eng.  p.  loa     There  is  no 
LuL  in  the  British ;  that  king's  name 
was  Lliok.   Geoffrey's  Casruslx  is  in 
the  British  Caemlixom,  or  West-Chester. 
In  the  British,  Llaw  af  CvMrAacH, 
should  have  been  translated  Lxo,  which  is 
now  rendered  Loth.    This  has  brought 
much  confusion  into  the  old   Scotch 
history.  I  find  no  Bklinus  in  tlie  British 
copy  ;  the  name  is  Bsu,  which  should 
have  been  in  Latin  Bauus,  or  Bxlgius. 
Geoffrey's  Brkmnus  in  the  original  la 
Bran,  a  common  name  among  the  Bri-> 
tons ;  as  Bran  ap  DrrNWAL,  &c.    See 
Suidas's  B^'».  It  appears  by  the  original^ 
that  the  Britisli  name  of  Carausius  was 
Carawn  ;  hence  Trsoaraun,  i.  e.  Tre- 
garon, and  the  river  Caraun,  whidi 
gives  name  to  Askrcorn.     Jn  the  Bri- 
tish there  is  no  division  into  books  and 
chapters,  a  mark  of  antiquity.     Those 
whom  the  translator  calls  Consuls  of 
Rome,  when  Breunus  took  it,  are  in  the 
original  Twvsooion,  i.    e.    princes  or 
generals.     The  Gwalensos,  Gwalo,  or 
GwALAs,  arc  added  by  Geoffrey,  B.  xiL 
c.  19."     To  what  is  here  observed  about 
SiLius,  I  will  add,  tiiat  abbot  Whctham- 
sted,  in  his  MS.  Ghana rium,  mentions 
SiLOiusthe  father  of  Brutus.  *'  Quomodo 
Brutus   SiLoii  ftlius   ad  litora  Anglia» 
venit,"  &c.     Granab.  Part.  i.  Lit.  A. 
MSS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  vi.  Brit.  Mus. 
Tliis  gentleman  has  in  his  fMMitessaon  a 
very  autient  manuscript  of  tlic  original, 


intcr^iulittioiis.     It  was  probably  finished  after  the  year  1 138"   - 
[U28-]. 

It  is  difBcult  to  ascertain  exactly  Uie  i>eriod  at  which  our  i 
tron^tor's  originnl  romance  may  probably  be  §upposed  to  have  : 
been  compiled.     Yet  this  is  a  curious  speculation,  and  will  illu»'  ■ 
trate  our  argument.     I  am  inclined  to  think  tJiut  the  work  can> 
slsts  of  fables  thrown  out  by  difFerenl  rhapsodists  at  dilierent 
times,  which  ailcrwai^ds  were  collected  and  digested  into  an 
entire  history,  and  perhaps  witli  new  decoradons  of  lancy  added 
by  the  compiler,  who  most  probably  was  one  of  the  proftssed 
bards,  or  radier  a  poetical  historian,  of  Aiuiorica  or  Bass^ 
Bretagne.     In  this  state,  and  under  this  tbrm,  I  suppose  it  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     If  the 
hypothesis  hereafier  advanced  concerning  the  particular  spedes 
of  fiction  on  which  this  narrauve  is  founded,  should  be  granted. 


tliat  liiMiKil:  tnmcorthemslerUlsof  tA 
siippkiiwnt  from  the  Hutukia  Bunh. 
NUM.  hiclif  tmriifatrd  tml  of  Bfiiiih  tn/ff 
Lalin,  This  was  nwiifenlj  GeoSrej'a 
book.  AlfrcdorBeTHlf.whoeridently 
WT01C  bib  Annalfs,  publi^ed  hf 
Heome,  bctiraen  die  years  1148  and 
1150    [in    ■  ~ 


B    [in  tliu    yeti   1129.— ToaKiii,], 
roncd   bis   accouDt  of  the    Brititb 


and  baibnn  nuny  y«n  preporin);  nia<- 
tcrlalsfor  giving  an  KCursK  and  failhful 
ttwulBtum  of  itinw  Engliih.  Tlie  ma- 
Diucripl  in  Jesus  college  libruj  nt  Ox~ 
fbrd,  which  Wfiuie  prtlcnds  to  be  the 
■ame  which  GeoSCrej  himulf  nude  u«e 
oT,  ii  eridentlf  not  older  Ibiu  tiie  ax- 
Hoilb  century.  Mr.  Price,  Ibc  BodJeiwi 
GbrviflDi  to  whoie  friendahip  this  work 

IE  much  indcbteil,  hu  two  copies  lately  kings  frnut  Gntt&ey's  HibtoriIi  what* 

given  him  by  Mr.  Baulu,  much  more  worasbciometiiiies  lilcroll^tnuucribea. 

■iilieDt and  perfect.    Bui  there  u  reaaoD  For  lystaiKV,   Alfred,  in  ipenking  «f 

■o  suspect,  iJiat  rood  of  the  Briti^  ata-  Artfaur's  keeping  Whitsuntide  U  Caer- 

mucripu  of  thia  bistory  ore  Iruulationa  lean,  uys,  that  tbe  Hii-raniA  BatroHUic 

from   Geoffrey's  Laiin:    for  Brilannia  enumerated  all   the   kings   who   cbom 

(hey  have  BanTAEH,  which  in  (he  ori-  Ihitfaeron  Anhui'sinvitation  :  andlhca 

niulwould  hatebeeti  pBTiiAiM.    Oeof-  adds  "  PricIcr  hw  non  remaDnt  ptin- 

&ey^s  tmnKlAtLan,  and  for  obvious  rea-  cep^  alicujns  pretii  citja  Hiipaniam  ^ui 

(ona.   is   B  rery  common   manuioipl.  ad  iitud  cdictmn  nonipnctil."  Alurod. 

Compare  Lbnyd'i  Arch.  p.  it65.  Bey.  Annsl.  p.  63.  edit.  Heame.    TlwM 

"  'ITiomifioa   siiyi,    1 1 2S,    ubi  iupr.  arc  Geoflrey'*  turn  words ;  and  so  inucli 

p.  an.     CcoSrcy't  a;^  i^  osctTtained  bit  own,  that  they  ore  one  of  his  sddi- 

beyoiidadaubtiCvcnifolhcrprDol*  wero  tions  to  itie  Britii^  original.     Bat  tiie 

wanting,  from  Ijie  coKimpoiariea  whom  curious  reader,  who  dedrea  a  complete 

be  mentions.     S<.ich  aa  Robert  carl  of  and  critical  ditcussion  of  this  point,  may 

ClocesiET,  natnral  son   of  Henry  the  CDnsulliuioriginBlIctlerorbi!ibopI.lc>)nl, 

Flnt,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  preserved  among  Tani     * 

his  pntruna:  he  mentions  aim  M'lUiam  at  Oifonl,  nmn.  94. 


..is  pntruna: 

of  Malm»bury,  and  Henry  of  Huntings 
don.  Wharton  places  GeoOiey'i  death 
in  the  year  1154.  Epiac  Assav.  p.  306. 
Robert  de  IHonte,  who  continued  Sge- 
bert's  I 


[lliiB  letter  was  printed  in  Giilch'a 
'  CoUectanea  Curiosa,"  and  in  Owen's 
Iritikh  Remains,  and  atTorda  little  infbr- 
oalion  worthy  of  noti 
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k  cmnoty  finom  what  I  have  already  proved,  be  more  antient 
than  die  dgfath  century:  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
Aatit  was  composed  much  later,  as  some  considerable  length 
of  time  must  have  been  necessary  for  the  propagation  and  esta- 
hGsfanient  of  that  species  of  fiction.  The  simple  subject  of  this 
ckrankk^  divested  of  its  romantic  embellishments,  is  a  deduo- 
of  the  Welsh  princes  from  the  Trojan  Brutus  to  Cadwal« 
r,  who  reigned  in  the  seventh  century  ^.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  many  European  nations  were  antiently  fond 
of  tndng  their  descent  from  Troy.  Hunnibaldus  Fraiicus,  in 
kii  Latin  history  of  France,  written  in  .the  sixth  century,  be- 
guaoDg  widi  the  Trojan  war,  and  ending  with  Clovis  the  First, 
iMTibes  the  origin  of  the  French  nadcMa  to  Francio  a  son  of 
ftiam^;.  So  universal  was  this  humour,  and  carried  to  such 
■I  absurd,  excess  of  extravagance,  that  under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, even  the  Greeks  were  ambitious  of  being  thought  to  be 
dttoended  firom  the  Trojans,  their  antient  and  notorious  enemies. 
Unless  we  adopt  the  idea  of  those  antiquaries,  who  contend 
dMU  Europe  was  peopled  from  Phrygia,  it  will  be  hard  to  dis- 
eover  at  what  period,  or  from  what  source,  so  strange  and  im- 
probable a  notion  could  take  its  rise,  especially  among  nations 
■laoquainted  with  history^  and  overwhelmed  in  ignorance. 
Hie  most  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  is  to  suppose,  that 
tlie  revival  of  Virgil's  Eneid  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
wtifdi  represented  the  Trojans  as  the  founders  of  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  a  city  on  various  other  ac- 
coonts  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  highly  reverenced  and 
fistingiiished,  occasioned  an  emulation  in  many  other  European 
BStioiis  of  claiming  an  alliance  to  the  same  respectable  original. 

*  Tbis  notion  of  their  extracUon  from  arrival  in  Britain.    The  archbbhop  Ycry 

the  IVqiuis  had  so  infatuated  the  Wehih,  seriously  advises  them  to  boast  no  more 

dot  CTcn  so  late  as  the  year  1284,  arch-  of  their  relation  to  the  conquered  and 

babop  Ptekham,  in  his  injunctions  to  fugitive  Trojans,  but  to  glory  in  the  vie- 

tbe  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  orders  the  peo-  torious  cross  of  Christ.  Concil.  Wilkins, 

pie  to  abstain  from  giving  credit  to  idle  torn.  ii.  p.  106.  edit  17S7.  fol. 

Acems  and  visions,  a  superstition  which  *  It  is  among  the  Scriptoees  Rek. 

Ihej  had  contracted  from  their  belief  in  Gcrmak.  Sim.  Schard.  tom.  i.  p.  301. 

Ae  dreeon  of  their  founder  Brutus,  in  edit.   BasiL   1574.  foL     It  conaists  of 

the  temple  of  Diana,  concerning  his  eighteen  books. 


The  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics,  the  only  readers  and  « 
oftlie  age,  were  likely  to  broach,  and  were  interested  in  pro*  ' 
giagatitig,  such  an  opinion.  As  the  more  barburous  countrie* 
of  Europe  began  to  be  tinctured  witli  literature,  tliere  waa 
hardly  one  of  them  but  fell  iiilo  the  fashion  of  deducing  its 
original  from  some  of  die  nations  most  celebrated  in  the  antJent 
books.  Those  who  did  not  aspire  so  high  as  king  Priam,  or 
who  found  that  claim  preoccupied,  boasted  to  be  de^icended 
from  some  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  from  Pnisias 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  the  Greeks  or  tlie  Egyptians.  It  is  not 
in  the  mean  time  quite  improbable,  that  as  most  of  the  Eurt^ 
pean  nations  were  provincial  to  the  Romans,  those  who  fenciecl 
themselves  to  be  of  Trojuii  extraction  might  have  imbibed  thta 
notion,  at  least  have  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Trojan  story,  from  their  conquerors :  more  especially  tlie  Bri- 
tons, who  continued  so  long  mider  the  yoke  of  Rome'.  But 
as  to  the  story  of  Brutus  in  ))articulur,  Geoffrey's  hero,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  his  legend  was  not  contrived,  nor  the  history 
of  his  successors  invented,  till  alter  the  nintli  century:  for 
Nennius,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  not  only 
speaks  of  Brutus  with  great  obscurity  and  inconsistency,  but 
seems  totally  uninformed  as  to  every  circumstance  of  the  Bri- 
tish affairs  which  preceded  Cesar's  invasion.  There  are  other 
proofs  diat  ttiis  piece  could  not  have  existed  before  tlic  ninth 
century.  Alfred's  Saxon  translation  of  the  Mercian  law  ia 
mentioned '.  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers,  ajid  by  an  ana- 
clironism  not  uncommon  in  rouiance,  are  said  to  be  present  at 
king  Arthur's  magnificent  coronation  in  the  city  of  Caerleon  *. 
It  were  easy  to  produce  instances,  that  this  chronicle  was  un- 
doubtedly framed  after  tlie  legend  of  saint  Ui-sula,  the  acts  of 
saiflt  Lucius,  and  tlie  historical  writings  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
had  undergone  some  degree  of  circulation  in  the  world.  At  tlie 
same  time  it  contains  many  passages  which  incline  us  to  deter- 
mine, tlutt  some  parts  of  it  at  least  were  written  after  or  about 
the  eleventh  century.     1  will  not   insist  on  tliat  )>assage,  io 

■  Set:  inft.  Smn.  lii,  p.  131,  133.  '  L.  lii.  c,  13.  •  L.  i..  t.  li 
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vUdi  the  title  of  legate  of  the  apostolic  see  is  attributed  to 
Dobiidus  in  the  character  of  primate  of  Britain ;  as  it  appears 
fcr  obvious  reasons  to  have  been  an  artful  interpolation  of  the 
VTf  who  was  an  ecclesiastic.  But  I  will  select  other  ar- 
Canute's  forest,  or  Cannock-wood  in  Staffordshire 
and  Canute  died  in  the  year  1036*.  At  the  ideal  co- 
ramticA  of  king  Arthur,  just  mentioned,  a  tournament  is  de- 
Kribed  as  exhibited  in  its  highest  splendor.  *^  Many  knights," 
ii|soar  Armoric  &bler,  ^^&mous  for  feats  of  chivalry,  were  pre- 
KDl,  with  apparel  and  arms  of  the  same  colour  and  fashion. 
Tbey  formed  a  species  of  diversion,  in  imitation  of  a  fight  on 
knebacdE,  and  the  ladies  being  placed  on  the  walls  of  the 
darted  amorous  glances  on  the  combatants.  None  of 
ladies  esteemed  any  knight  worthy  of  her  love,  but  such 
ag  had  given  proof  of  his  gallantry  in  three  several  encounters. 
Hios  the  valour  of  the  men  encouraged  chastity  in  the  women, 
and  the  attention  of  the  women  proved  an  incentive  to  the  sol- 
diei^s  bravery*."  Here  is  the  practice  of  chivalry  under  the 
combined  ideas  of  love  and  military  prowess,  as  they  seem  to 
subsisted  after  the  feudal  constitution  had  acquired  greater 
not  only  of  stability  but  of  splendor  and  refinement^. 
And  although  a  species  of  tournament  was  exhibited  in  France 
flt  the  reconciliation  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Feeble,  in  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  the  co- 
lonalion  of  the  emperor  Henry  was  solemnized  with  martial 
csitertainments,  in  which  many  parties  were  introduced  fight- 
ing on  horseback ;  yet  it  was  long  afterwards  that  these  games 
were  accompanied  witli  the  peculiar  formalities,  and  ceremo- 
uous  ^<i«ftgM»j  here  described^.     In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot 

*  L.  Til.  c  4.  Lib.  i.     See  Pitts,  p.  122.    Bale,  x.  21. 

*  L.  ix.  c  12.  Usser.  Primord.  p.  17.     This  subject 
^  FHts  mentions  an  anonymous  writer    could  not  have  been  treated  by  so  early 

rthenameof  EaufiTA  BaiTANWus,  a  writer.  ["Why  so/*  says  Mr.  Ashby, 

fftudm^  history  and  astronomy,  and  **  if  Arthur  reigned  in  506  ?  '*— Park.] 

sd  about  the  year  720.   Hewrote,  ^  See  infr.    Sect,   iii.  p.    111.    xii. 

a  book  in  an  unknown  language,  p.  182,  183.     I  will  here  produce,  from 

■wijilli*,  Saneium  Graai,  De  Rege  Ar-  that  learned  orientalist  M.  D'Herbelot, 

Am  et  reMa  geUi*  (fuj.    Lib.   i.  De  some  curious  traits  of  Arabian  knight- 

rotunda  et  Strbnuis  Equitibus.  errantry,  which  tlie  reader  may  apply  to 


answer  for  the  inntn'ations  of  a  translator  iu  snch  a  descriptiom. 
The  burial  of  Henpst,  die  Saxon  chief,  who  is  said  to  hate 
been  interred  not  atler  the  pagan  fashion,  us  Geoffrey  renders 
the  words  of  the  original,  but  after  tlie  manner  of  the  SoldaK8» 
is  partly  an  argument  that  our  romiince  was  composed  about 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  was  not  till  those  memorable  caiu> 
paigns  of  mistaken  devotion  had  infatuated  the  western  world^ 
that  tlie  soldans  or  sultans  of  Babylon,  of  Egjpt,  of  Iconiuni^ 
and  other  eastern  kingdoms,  became  familiar  in  Eurojie.  Noc 
that  the  notion  of  this  piece  being  written  so  late  as  tlie  cni^ 
sades  in  the  least  invalidates  the  doctrine  dehvered  in  this  dl^ 
course.  Not  even  if  we  suppose  that  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth 
was  its  original  composer.  That  notion  ratlier  tends  to  oon> 
firm  and  establish  my  Bjsteni.  On  the  whole  we  may  venturd 
to  affirm,  that  this  chronicle,  supposed  to  contain  the  ideas  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  entirely  consists  of  Arabian  inventions.  And 
in  tliis  view,  no  difference  is  made  whether  it  was  compiled 
about  the  tenth  century,  at  which  time,  if  not  before,  tlie  Ara- 
bians from  their  settlement  in  Spain  must  have  communicated 
their  romantic  fables  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  to  tba 
French ;  or  whellier  it  first  appeared  in  the  cleventli  century, 
after  the  crusades  had  niultiphed  these  fables  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and  made  them  universally  popular.  And  altliough 
the  general  cast  of  the  inventions  contained  in  this  romance  is 
alone  sufficient  to  point  out  the  source  from  whence  they  were 
derived,  yet  I  chuse  t»  prove  to  a  demonstraticm  what  is  here 
advanced,  by  producing  and  examining  some  particular  pas- 


The  books  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  abound  with  ex- 
travagant traditions  about  the  giants  Gog  and  Magog.    These 

the  prindples  of  this  DiMeruuion  as  he  lous  f«aU  of  ami!!  arc  rqwrted:  that  his 

plevei.  life  wo*  tninen  in  a  large  volume,  "Dwia 

"  B*TTHAi,i.. — Une  liommo  liardi  et  qu'ella  e«t  toule  ipmplie  d'fingg(Torra»» 

••illant,   qui  cherchi  drt  aatnl-urei  tels  ctdu  mratcrin."  Bibl.  OrianujTp,  193. 

qu'eloient  lea  ehrBolien  errant  de    poi  a.  Ih   In  Ihe  royal  Ubroi?  al  Paris,  tbm 

aneictu  Romnru."    He  adds,  that  Batt-  b  on  Arabian  liook  cntilled,  "  Scint  al 

hall,  an  Araliian,  who  liied  about  tba  Alupah-cdir,"  L  c.   "  The  LiTes  of  ih* 

year  of  Christ  7.4C^  was  a  wanioi  of  thin  most  valianl  Champions. "  Kuni.  10T9. 
cLuB,  cODComing  whom  auuij  mand- 
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thqr  call  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge ;  and  tlie  Caucasian  wall, 
mid  to  be  built  by  Alexander  tlie  Great  from  the  Caspian  to 
die  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  cover  the  frx)ntie^s  of  his  dominion, 
■id  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  tlie  Scythians'*,  is  called  by 
the  orientals  the  Wall  of  Goo  and  Magog  ^     One  of  the 


M.  PMitde  la  Croix,  Hist  once  in  every  week  mounted  on  horsc- 

GwgKiirnn,  1.  iv.  c.  9.  back  with  ten  others  on  horseback,  comes 

*  Hcriiclot.   BibL  Oriental,  p.   157.  to  this  gate,  and  striking  it  three  times 

OL  318.  438.  47a  528.  795.  796.  811,  with  a  hammer  weighing  five  pounds, 

Thcj  call  Tartar^  the  land  of  Ja*  and  then  b'stening,  hears  a  murmuring 

~  and  Magiouge.  This  wall,  some  noise  from  within.     Tliis  noifcc  is  sup- 

mests  of  which  still  remain,  they  posed  to  proceed  from  the  Jagiouge  and 

to  have  been  built  with  all  sorts  Magiouge  confined  there.     Salam  was 

See  Abulfaraj  Hist.  Dynast,  told  that  they  oflen  appeared  on  the  bat- 

cfiL  FDOocke,  p.  62.  A.  D.  1673.      It  tlcments  of  the  bulwark.     He  returned 

«»  SB  old  tradition  among  the  Tartars,  after  passing  twenty-eight  months  in  this 

AtflbcpaoplcofJagiougeand  Magiouge  extraordinary  expedition.      Sec   Mod. 

mtt  pgpctually  endeavouring  to  make  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  B.  i.  §  2.  pag.  15, 

a  IBBifCtfaroiigli  this  fortress;  but  that  16,  17.     And  Anc.  voL  xx.  pag.  2S« 

fij  woold  not  succeed  in  their  attempt  [It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 

iS  tba  daj  ^  judgment.     See   Hist,  mention  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Apo« 

GhsL  des  Tartars,  d*Abulgazi  Baba-  caljrpsegaverisc  to  their  general  notoriety 

im  Khan,  p.  43.     About  the  year  808,  both  in  the  East  and  West.     Tl\h  pro- 

At  caliph  Al  Amin  having  heard  won-  phecy  must  have  been  applied  to  the 

MU  nports  concerning  this  wall  or  lluns  under  Attila  at  a  very  early  pe- 

karier,  sent  his  interpreter  Salam,  with  riod;  for  in  the  Anonymous  Chronicle 

snaid  of  fifty  men,  to  view  it.     After  of  Hungary,  published  by  Sdiwandtner 

sangerousjoumey  of  near  two  months^  (Scriptor.   Her.  Hungor.  Tom.  I.)  we 

Uam  and  his  party  arrived  in  a  deso-  find  it  making  apart  of  the  national  his- 

bled  rouxitry,  where  they  beheld  the  tory.     Attila  is  there  said  to  bo  a  de- 

nias  of  many  cities  destroyed  by  the  scendant  of  Magog,  tlic  son  of  Japhct, 

pspte  of  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge.     In  (Genesis  ch.  x.  vcr.  2.)  from  whom  the 

■I  days  OQore  they  reached  tlie  castles  Hungarians  are  also  called  Mogcr.  lliis 

■ortlie  mountain  Kokaiya  or  Caucasus,  is  evidently  not  tlie  production  of  the 

TUs  mountun  is  inaccessibly  steep,  per-  i^riter's  own  iinaginaUon,  but  the  simple 

pttoally  covered  with  snows  and  thick  record  of  a  tradition,  which  had  obtained 

doods,  and  encompasses  the  country  of  a  ciurcncy  among  his  countr^'men,  and 

Jaeocge and  Magiouge,  which  is  full  of  which,  comt)Ined  with  the  subsc>qucnt  his- 

aiinted  fields  and  aties.  At  an  open-  tory  of  Almus  and  Arpad,  weais  the  ap* 

ing  ot  ibis  mountain  the  fortress  ap-  pcarance  of  being  extracted  from  sonic  po- 

pean :  and  travelling  forwards  at  tlie  di-  etic  narrativcof  thcevcnts.-Ei)iT.  ]  Fb'ny, 

ttaoe  of  two  stages,  they  found  another  speaking  of  tlic  Voutje,  CAucAsiie,  men- 

■oaatain,  with  a  ditch  cut  through  it  tions,  **  ingcns  natures  opus,  montibus 

one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  wide :  and  intcrruptis  repcntc,  ubi  fores  obditie  fer- 

vitfain  die  aperture  an  iron  gate  fifty  mtis  trabibus,"  Sec,     Nat.  I]i!»t.  lib.  vi. 

cabrtshi^b,  supported  by  vast  buttresses,  c.  2.     Czar  Peter  the  First,  in  his  expe- 

Uving  an  iron  bulwark  crowned  with  didon  into  Persia,  had  the  curiosity  to 

izw  tmrets,  reaching  to  the  summit  of  sur\'cy  the  ruins  of  this  wall :  and  some 

tttaionntain  itself,  which  is  too  high  to  leagues  within  tlie  rnountjiin  he  found  a 

It  teen.     Tlie  valves,  lintcLs,  threshold,  skirt  of  it  which. scenic-d  entire,  and  was 

boili^  lock  and  key,  are  all  represented  about  fifteen  feet  high.     In  some  other 

cf  proportionable  magnitude.     The  go-  parts  it  is  still  six  or  seven  feet  in  height. 

nroar  of  the  casde,  al>ove  mentioned.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  built  of  stone: 


most  ibrmidable  giania,  according  to  our  Armorican  ramaiicci 
which  opposed  the  landing  of"  Brutus  in  Britain,  was  Goeni^ 
got.  Me  was  twelve  cubits  high,  and  would  unroot  an  oek 
as  easily  as  an  hazel  wand :  but  after  a  most  obstinate  eiicouiH 
ter  with  Coruieus,  he  was  tumbled  into  the  sea  from  ilie  sun^ 
niit  of  a  steep  cliff  on  tfie  rocky  shores  of  Coruwall,  and  dallied 
in  pieces  against  the  Iiuge  crags  of  the  decHvity.  The  place 
where  he  fell,  adds  our  historian,  taking  its  name  from  tbe 
giant's  fall,  is  called  Lam-Goemagot,  or  Goemakot's  Lea^ 
to  this  day^.  A  no  less  monstrous  giant,  whom  king  Arthur 
slew  on  Saint  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall*,  is  said  by  thia 
fabler  to  have  come  from  Spain,  Here  the  origin  of  these 
stories  is  evidently  betrayed*.  The  Arabians,  or  Saracens,  u 
I  have  hinteil  above,  had  conquered  Spain,  and  were  settled 
there.  Arthur  having  killed  this  redoubled  giant,  declares^ 
that  he  had  combated  with  none  of  equal  strengtii  and  prowess, 
since  he  overcame  the  mighty  giant  Rilho,  on  the  mountain 


but  it  COQSUU  of  pclriiied  «nb,  »nd. 
uid  shells,  wliich  cmnpose  » tubslance  o( 
gntt  solidity.  Il  has  Iwea  chiefly  de- 
■Iroyed  by  the  nraglibouiing  inhabiCiuiti, 
fur  Ibe  sake  of  ila  Tnncriali ;  and  moat 
of  tbe  atljwent  town*  and  vilUgti  are 
buill  Dulof  in  niins.  Bealinck's  Nolei 
on  Abuleid,  p.  TS2.  Engl.  ediL  See 
Cb>rdin^TraTt]s,p.  176.  AihJ  Smiyi'i 
VoyaBe,  B.  iii.  c  Sa  p.  936.  Olnrius'i 
TrrnvdiDflhe  HotslBiD  AtnliaiMid.  B. 
«ii.  p.  40S.  GeOETaph.  Nubieio.  ri. 
c.  9.  .And  AcL  Petttipolit.  vol.  i.  -p. 
403.  By  llie  way,  [bin  wuifc  jirobibly 
preceded  tbe  Lime  of  Alexauder'  It  docs 
not  appear,  from  tbe  rounie  of  hiii  ric- 

pian  gsres.  'tliv  first  and  falmloui  his- 
tory of  Che  easlem  tiBlioni.  will  prrtupt 
be  found  lo  begin  with  ibu  eiploili  of 
tills  Grecian  bcro. 

(Mt-  Kobena  In  hit  eilreme  leal  for 
■tnppiiig  the  BritiiJi  Hitiory  of  all  its 
Actions,  and  rvery  roinantic  alluiion, 
concave*  this  ttame  a  fiibHcatiou  trom 
ilie  miuc  of  CeoHVcy.  The  Wi-lsh  cupie* 
read  Gogtnagogj  yet  as  i'onljcui  Vi- 
ruiiuius,  wbu  lired  in  Ibe  Gfleentb  cen- 


tury, reads  Gocrmngog,  Jlr.  Roben* 
has  "  lilllc  doubt  but  that  tbe  origiml 
was  Cawr-Madog,  i.  e.  lliegiarU  <v  grral 
icamur. "  Bcliagog  is  tbe  name  oC  ■ 
giant  in  Sir  Triatmm.— Edit.] 

•  [But  there  i«  a  Saint  Mkbtcn 
Mount  in  Normandy,  vhicb  is  tsDid 
Tombelaine,  and  Gcoffrryof  Monmoulh 
■ayi  the  place  iras  called  Tumba  He- 
Icnie,  to  which  the  combat  i*  avd  to 
haiE  related. — Douce] 

«  L.  t.  e.  3. 

[It  is  »ery  certain  that  il 


ities  of  tbe  Su  Cnud,  TrisMm 
de  Leonnois,  Loncelot  du  Lac,  Ac, 
were  not  immediately  borrowed  fnm  ibA 
work  of  Geoflny  of  Monmouth,  blU 
ffom  his  Armocic  originals.  Tb«  St. 
Graal  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity,  pr^ 
bably  of  die  eighth  century.  Thert  ar« 
Wel:Ji  HSS.  of  It  still  eiisting,  which, 
though  n«  very  old,  were  |iivbat>ly  co- 
pied from  earlier  ones,  and  arc.  it  is  la 
bepiesumed,  more  gvn  nine  ropiei  of  the 


-Douc 


r  other 
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AnbinSi  who  had  made  himself  a  robe  of  die  beards  of  the 
kii^  whom  he  had  killed.  This  tale  is  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene.  A  magician  brought  from  Spain  is  called  to  the  as- 
flstanoe  of  Edwin,  a  prince  of  Northrnnberland**,  educated 
under  Solomon  king  of  the  Armoricans^  In  the  prophecy  of 
Merlin,  delivered  to  Vortigem  after  the  battle  of  the  dragons, 
fixged  perhaps  by  the  translator  Geoffrey,  yet  apparently  in 
die  spirit  and  manner  of  the  rest,  we  have  the  Arabians  named, 
ind  their  situations  in  Spain  and  Africa.  *^  From  Conau  shall 
came  forth  a  wild  boar,  whose  tusks  shall  destroy  the  oaks  of 
die  forests  of  France.  The  Arabians  and  Africans  shall 
dread  him ;  and  he  shall  continue  his  rapid  course  into  the 
distant  parts  of  Spain  ^."  This  is  king  Arthur.  In  the 
prophecy,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Woods  of  Africa." 
Id  another  place  Gormund  kuig  of  the  Africans  occurs  K  In 
a  batde  which  Arthur  fights  against  the  Romans,  some  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  Roman  army  are,  Alifantinam  king  of 
Spain,  Pandrasus  king  of  Egypt,  Boccus  king  of  the  Medes, 
Evmder  king  of  Syria,  Micipsa  king  of  Babylon,  and  a  duke 
of  Hirygia™.  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  how  these  countries  be- 
came so  fiuniliar  to  the  bard  of  our  chronicle.  The  old  fictions 
about  Stonehenge  were  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible 
source  of  extravagant  imagination.  We  are  told  in  this  ro- 
msDce,  that  the  giants  conveyed  the  stones  which  compose  tliis 
miraculous  monument  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Africa.  Every 
one  of  these  stones  is  supposed  to  be  mystical,  and  to  contain 
a  medicinal  virtue :  an  idea  drawn  from  the  medical  skill  of  the 
Arabians'*,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Arabian  doctrine  of 
attributing  healing  qualities,  and  other  occult  properties,  to 
'.     Merlin's  transformation  of  Uther  into  Gorlois,  and 


^  Hie  Cambrian  and  Noitfaumbrian  authentic  history  n'as  a  king  of  the  Danes 

BriMoSy  m  powerful  opponents  of  the  who  infested  England  in  the  ninth  cen- 

SasoBSy  were  strongly  allied  to  the  Welsh  tury,  and  wan  defeated  and  baptized  by 

lad  Cornish.  Alfred.**  Dissertation  on  Romance,  &c. 

*  Lib.  iS.  c  1.  4,  5,  e.  p.  2S.— Paex.] 

'  Lib.  TiL  c.  3.  "  Lib.  x.  c.  5.  8.  10; 

'  Lib.  xiL  2.  zi.  8.  la  *  See  infr.  p.  1 1.   And  toI.  ii.  p.  214. 

[**  Gonnnndy"  says  Mr.  Ritson,  "  in  ®  This  chronicle  was  evidently  coni- 

vou  I.  b 
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of  Ulfin  into  Bricel,  by  the  power  of  some  medical  prepam- 
tion,  is  a  species  of  Amhian  magic,  which  professed  to  work 
the  most  wonderful  deceptions  of  this  kind,  and  is  mentioned  at 
large  hereafter,  in  tracing  the  inventions  of  Chancer's  poetry. 
The  attribution  of  proplietlcal  language  to  birds  was  common 
among  the  orientals:  and  an  eagle  is  supposeil  to  speak  at 
building  the  walls  of  die  city  of  Paladur,  now  Shaftesbury  ". 
The  Arabians  cultivated  the  study  of  philosopliy,  particularly 
astronomy,  with  amazing  ardour".  Hence  arose  Uie  tradition, 
reported  by  our  historian,  that  in  king  Arthur's  reign,  there 
subsisted  at  Caer-leon  in  Glamorganshire  a  college  of  two  hun- 
dred philosophers,  who  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciences; 
and  who  were  particularly  employed  in  watching  tlie  courses 
of  the  stnrs,  niid  predicting  events  to  the  tting  from  their  ob- 
servations ^  Edwin's  Spanish  magician  above  men tioneil,  by 
hisknowledgeof  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  coiu'ses  of  die  stars, 
is  said  to  foretell  future  disasters.  In  tlie  same  strain  Merlin 
prognosticates  Ulher's  success  in  battle  by  tlie  apiwarance  ot'a 
comet'.  The  same  enchanter's  wonderfull  skill  in  mechanieal 
powers,  by  which  be  removes  the  giant's  Dance,  or  Stoneheiige^ 
from  Ireland  into  England,  and  the  notion  that  tliis  stupendous 
structure  was  raised  by  a  pnoFOUNO  PUitosoptiicAi.  know- 
ledge OF  THE  .MECHANICAL  AUTS,  are  fouiided  on  the  Arabic 
literature'.  To  which  we  may  add  king  Bladud's  magical 
operations ".  Dragons  are  a  sure  mark  of  orientalism  •.  One 
of  these  in  our  romance  is  a  "  terrible  dragon  flying  from  the 

piled  to  (Id  bonour  la  the    Britana  siiil  weiv  common,  eiigagril  tlieir  nttendon 

their  affiiin,  and  «p<;cia]ly  ui  oppusiticn  or    iiiteteslcd   them   so    much,   u  this 

iatheSaiont.    Non' Ihc imponancc w jth  nition*i.    memoriil    appean  to   have 

whidi  these  rotnnnccrs  wem  lo  tptak  at  done. 

Slonchenge,  ind  the  man;  beautiful  Gc-  ''  Lib.  ii.  c.  9.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

tiont  with  i^ich  the;  btn  been  h  stu-  ">  See  Diu.  ii.    And  vol.  U.  p.  837, 

dioui  to  embelliih  io  origin,  and  lo  aa-  '  Lib.  viii.  c.  15. 

gnnditc  ila  hiilOT}', appear  to  TDestrangTy  '  Lib.  ii.  c  IS. 

to  favour  the  hj-potheu,  that  Slondienge  >  Lib.  viiL  c  la   See  vol.  iL  Sict.K*. 

u  a  BHdsh  xDonunieDt;  and  indeed  lo  pnsaim. 

plovc,  UiBl  ii  was  really  erected  in  me.  "  Lilj.  ii.  e.  la 

mory  of  the  three  hundred  Britiih  nobleii  •  {The  stability  of  Mr.  Warton'i  .1*- 

mBKacred  by  the  Saxon  Hengio.      See  wrlion  baa  been  shaken  by  Sir  Walter 

8«n.  ii.  infi'.   p.   57.      Ha  Ubdidhtal  Scott,  who  slatea  that  the  ide4  of  this  fk' 

*     '■'                  remaini  buloua  animal  wu  Gnoiliar  to  tlie  Celtic 
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breathing  fire,  and  illinninating  all  the  country  with  the 
Uj^itDess  of  his  ^es  V  In  another  place  we  have  a  giant 
aoimled  on  a  winged  dragon:  the  dragon  erects  his  scaly  tail, 
mti  wafts  his  rider  to  the  clouds  with  great  rapidity^. 

Arthur  and  Charlemagne  are  the  first  and  original  heroes 
flf  romance.  And  as  Creoi&ey's  history  is  the  grand  repository 
of  the  acts  of  Arthur,  so  a  fabulous  history  ascribed  to  Turpin 
if  die  groond-work  of  all  the  chimerical  legends  which  have 
bem  relatied  concerning  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
tvtite  peers*.  Its  subject  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens 
fiom  Spiun :  and  it  is  filled  with  fictions  evidently  congenial 
widi  those  which  characterise  Geoffirey's  history  '. 

suppose,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  this  romance  to  have 
written  by  Turpin,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century ;  who, 
fir  bis  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  his  sancdty,  and  gal- 


at  an  eni  j  period,  and  was  borne 
of  Pendretgon,  who  from 
deriTed  his  name.  A 
wmm  also  the  standard  of  the  re- 
Arthur.  A  description  of  this 
V  the  magical  work  of  Merlin,  oc- 
tbe  romance  of  Arthur  and 
in  the  Auchinleck  MS. 


Merlin  bar  her  gonfiinoun ; 
Upon  the  top  stode  a  dragoun, 
Switbe  griseliche  a  litel  croune, 
Faac  him  bibeld  al  tho  in  the  toune. 
For  the  mouth  he  had  grinninge 
And  the  tong  out  flatlinge 
HhiBt  ont  kest  sparkes  of  fer. 
Into  the  skies  that  flowen  der ;  &c 

la  the  Welsh  triads  (adds  the  same 
■ihwiljf)  I  find  the  dnigon  repeatedly 
laiiiim  il :  and  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Btdlbrd,  about  752,  betwixt  Ethelbald 
Upg  of  Merda  and  Cuthred  king  of 
a  golden  dragon,  the  banner  of 
r,  was  borne  in  the  front  of  the 
:by  Edelheim  or  Edelhun,  a  chief 
«f  ihe  West  Saxons.  Notes  on  Sir  Tris- 
ana,  p.  99a— Pasc] 

r  Among  the  Celtic  tnbes,  as  among  the 
rana  and  SdaTonians,  the  serpent  ap- 
fan  to  haw  been  held  in  sacred  esti- 
nnioe ;  aad  the  early  traditions  of  the 
Bonh  abound  in  fables  relative  to  dra- 
wbo  lay  slumbering  upon  tlie  gol- 


den "hoard"  by  day,  and  wandered 
through  the  air  by  night.     But  as  the 
heroes  of  Northern  adventure  are  usually 
engaged  in  extirpating  this  imaginary 
race,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
these  narratives  may  have  been  founded 
on  the  conflicts  between  the  Finnish  and 
Scandinavian  priesthoods.— > Edit.] 
'  Lib.  X.  c.  2.         ^  Lib.  vii.  c  4. 
•[«  But  this,**saysRitson, "  requires  it 
to  have  been  written  before  the  year  1066, 
when   the  adventures  and  exploits  of 
Charlemagne,  Rowland  and  Oliverwerc 
chaunted  at  the  battle   of  Hastings ; 
whereas  there  is  strong  internal  proof 
that  this  romance  was  written  long  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.'*    Dissert,  on 
Rom.  and  Minst.  p.  47.— Parx:.] 

*  I  will  mention  only  one  among  many 
others.  The  christians  under  Charle- 
magne are  said  to  have  found  in  Spain  a 
golden  idol,  or  image  of  Mahomet,  as 
high  as  a  bird  can  fly.  It  was  framed 
by  Mahomet  himself  of  the  purest  metal, 
who  by  his  knowledge  in  necromancy 
had  sealed  up  within  it  a  legion  of  dia- 
bolical spirits.  It  held  in  its  hand  a  pro- 
digious club ;  and  the  Saracens  had  a 
prophetic  tradition,  tliat  this  club  should 
fall  from  the  hand  of  the  image  in  that 
year  when  a  certain  kin^  «ihould  be  bom 
in  France,  &c.  J.  Turpini  Hist  de  Vit. 
C^rol.  Magn.  et  Rolandi.  cap.  iv.  f.  2.  a. 

b2 
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lant  exploits  against  the  Spanish  Saracens,  was  preferred  to 
the  archbishoprick  of  Rheims  by  Charlemagne.  Others  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  forged  under  archbishc^  Turpin's  name* 
about  that  time.  Others  very  soon  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald*.     That  is,  about  the  year  870^. 

Voltaire,  a  writer  of  much  deeper  research  than  is  imagined, 
and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and  customs  of 
the  dark  ages  with  any  degree  of  penetration  and  comprehen- 
sion, speaking  of  the  fictitious  tales  concerning  Charlemagne, 
has  remarked,  *^  Ces  fables  qu'un  moine  ecrivit  au  onzieme 
si^cle,  sous  le  nom  de  I'archeveque  Turpin  '."  And  it  might 
easily  be  shewn  that  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  romantic  ^stories  about  Charlemagne  were  more 
fashionable  than  ever  among  the  French  minstrels.  That  is, 
on  the  recent  publication  of  this  &bulous  history  of  Charle- 
magne. Historical  evidence  concurs  with  numerous  internal 
arguments  to  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  compiled  after  the 
crusades.  In  the  twentieth  chapter,  a  pretended  pilgrimage 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  recorded: 
a  forgery  seemingly  contrived  with  a  design  to  give  an  import- 
ance to  those  wild  expeditions,  and  which  would  easily  be  be- 
lieved when  thus  authenticated  by  an  archbishop^. 

There  is  another  strong  internal  proof  that  this  romance 
was  written  long  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Our  historian 
is  speaking  of  the  numerous  chiefe  and  kings  who  came  with 
their  armies  to  assist  his  hero:  among  the  rest  he  mentions  eaii 
Oell,  and  adds,  ^^  Of  this  man  there  is  a  song  commonly  sung 
among  the  minstrels  even  to  this  day\**  Nor  will  I  believe^  that 

*  [*'  Whose  true  name,**  says  Ritson,  '  See  Hist.  Acad«  des  Inscriiit.  &c. 
«  was  TUpin,  and  who  died  before  Cbar-  yu.  S9S.  edit.  4to. 
lemagne;  though  Robert  Gaguin,  in  his  ^  See  Cotel,  Mem.  de  I'Hist  da  Lao- 
licentious  trauMation  of  the  work,  1527,  guedoc,  pag.  545. 
makes  him  relate  his  own  death.     An«  *  Hist.  Gen.  ch.  viii.  Oeuvr.  ton).  L 
other  pretended  version  of  this  Pseudo-  p.  84.  edit.  Genev.  1756. 
Turpin,  said  to  haYe  been  made  by  one  *  See  infr.  p.  127. 
Miciuus  or  Michael  le  Hames,  who  liyed  ^  "  De  hoc  canitur  in  Cantilena  m^iiM 
in  1906,  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  ad  hodienium  (Hem,**  cap.  xi.  f.  4.  h. 
with  its  false  originaL**    Diss,  on  Rom.  edit  Schard.  FVancof.  1566.  foL  Clir»> 
and  Minst.  p.  46.— Park.]  nograph.  Quat. 
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the  European  art  of  war,  in  the  eiglith  century,  could  bring 

into  the  field  such  a  prodigious  parade  of  battering  rams  and 

vooden  castles,  as  those  with  which  Charlemagne  is  said  to 

kaxe  besieged  the  city  Agennum^ :  tlie  crusades  seem  to  have 

made  these  huge  military  machines  common  in  the  European 

innies.    However,  we  may  suspect  it  appeared  before,  yet  not 

hag  before,  Geofirey's  romance ;  who  mentions  Charlemagne's 

TwELTE   Peers,  so  lavishly  celebrated  in  Turpin's  book,  as 

present  at  king  Arthur's  imaginary  coronation  at  Caer-leon. 

Aidiough  the  twelve  peers  of  France  occur  in  chronicles  of  the 

tenth  c^sntury^;  and  they  might  besides  have  been  suggested 

to  Geofirey's  original  author  Irom  popular  traditions  and  songs 

of  minstrels.     We  are  sure  it  was  extant  before  the  year  11 22; 

SofT  Calixtus  the  Second  in  that  year,  by  papal  authority,  pro- 

Bocmced  this  history  to  be  genuine  ^     Monsieur  Alkrd  affirms 

that  it  was  written'  and  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  Vienne  by 

a  monk  of  Saint  Andrew's  ^  This  monk  was  probably  nothing 

than  some  Latin  translator:  but  a  learned  French  anti- 


^In   the  best  MSS.  of  Turpin,  the  dum,**  &c  See  also  cap.  x.  ibid.  Com- 

tumge  refers  to  Ogcr  king  of  pare  Svcr.  iv.  infr.  p.  170.     In  one  of 

DnmivlEy  whose  name  is  omitted  in  that  Charlemagne^s  battles,  the  Saracens  ad- 

Mloirrdbytbe  editor  of  Turpin's  history  vance  with  horrible  visors  bearded  and 

citc<L     There  is  no  uork  that  is  homed,  and  with  drums  or  cymbals. 

to  relate  to  Gel.     The  romance  **  Tencntesque  singuli  TTMPAKAy  quas 

Ogier   Danots,  originally  written  in  manibus  fortiter  percudcbant."      The 

jne»  is  here  probably  referred  to.-—  unusual  spectacle  and  sound  terrified  the 

DDvcc'}-^'rbe    language   of  Turpin  horses  of  the  christian  army,  and  threw 

laeBH  rather  to  imply  a  ballad  or  song  them  into  confusion.     In  a  second  en- 

•■  die  achievements  of  this  hero,  such  gagenient,  Charlemagne  commanded  the 

tm  is  stiU  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  eyes  of  the  hones  to  be  covered,  and  their 

Kjempe    Yiner.     The  name,    however  cars  to  be  stopped.     Turpin.  cap.  xviii. 

wffictca,— Ogo*,  Ogier,  Odiger,  Holger,  f.  7.  b.     The  latter  expedient  is  copied 

rif  rtj  refers  to  Helgi,  a  hero  of  the  in  the  Romance  of  Richard  thk  fibst, 

Edda  and  tlic  Volsunga-Soga.     In  the  written  about  the  eleventh  century.    See 

ttflscr  traditions  the  theatre  of  his  ac-  Sect.  iv.  infr.  p.  172.    See  also  what  is 

boos  is  confined  to  Denmark  and  the  said  of  Uic  Saracen  drums,  ibid.  p.  177. 

■eighbouringcountries;  but  the  later  fie-  ^  Flodoard  of  Rheims  first  mentions 

tMDscnbeUifthhiscareerwithallthemar-  them,  whodc  chronicle  comes  down  to 

vds  of  romance;  and  afler  leading  him  966. 

as  a  cooqueror  over  the  greater  part  of  *  Magn.    Chron.  Belgic.   pag.   150. 

Europe  and  Asia,  transpart  him  to  the  sub  ann.  Compare  J.  Long.  BibL  Hist, 

nleof  Avalooi  where  he  <litf  resides  with  Gall.  num.  6671.     And  Lambec  ii.  p. 

Momn  la  faye.— Edit.I  3S3. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  ix.  f.  S.  b.     The  writer  ^  Bibl.  de  Dauphine,  p.  224. 
Carteriflque .  ari'ifvcH*  cul  cajneu' 


tt 
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quary  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  originally  pompos^  in  LAtin ; 
and  moreover,  that  the  most  antient  romances,  even  those  of 
the  Round  Table,  were  originaily  written  in  that  language  ^« 
Oienhart,  and  with  the  greatest  probability,  supposes  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Spaniard.  He  quotes  an  authentic  manuscript 
to  prove,  that  it  was  brought  out  of  Spain  into  France  before 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ^ ;  and  that  the  miraculous  ex- 
ploits performed  in  Spain  by  Charlemagne  and  earl  Roland, 
recorded  in  this  ronumtic  history,  were  unknown  among  the 
Frendi  before  that  period :  except  only  that  some  few  of  them 
were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  sketched  in  the  metrical  tales 
of  those  who  sung  heroic  adventures  K  Oienhart's  supposition 
that  this  history  was  compiled  in  Spain,  the  centre  of  oriental 
fabling  in  Europe,  at  once  accounts  for  the  nature  and  extra- 
vagance of  its  fictions,  and  immediately  points  to  their  Arabian 
origin*^.  As  to  the  French  manuscript  of  this  history,  it  is  a 
translation  from  Turpin's  Latin,  made  by  Michael  le  Hames 
in  the  year  1207  '•    And,  by  the  way,  from  the  translator's  de- 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  299.  Roderigo,  haTing  less  credulity  but  more 
^  See  infr.  p.  139.                                    oounge  and  cunosity  than  his  ancestors^ 

*  Amoldi  CMenharti  Notit.  utriusque  commanded  this  formidable  recess  to  be 
Vasconia!,  edit.  Paris.  1638.  4to.  paoe  opened*  At  entering,  he  began  to  sna- 
S97.  Ub.  iii  c.  S.  Such  was  Rolancrs  pect  the  tiaditions  of  the  people  to  be 
■ong,  sung  at  the  battleof  Hastings.  But  true:  a  terrible  tempest  arose,  and  all 
see  this  romance,  cap.  xx.  f.  8.  b.  Where  the  elements  seemed  united  to  embarrass 
Turpm  seems  to  refer  to  some  other  fa-  him.  Nevertheless,  he  ventured  for- 
bulous  materials  or  history  concerning  wards  into  the  cave,  where  he  discerned 
Charlemagne.  Particularly  about  Gala-  by  the  light  of  his  torches  certain  figures 
fiur  and  Biaiamant,  which  make  such  a  or  statues  of  men,  whose  habilim«its  and 
figure  in  Boyardo  and  Ariosto.  arms  were  strange  and  uncouth.  One  of 

^  Innumoable  romantic  stories,   of  them  had  a  sword  of  shining  brus,  on 

Arabian  growth,  are  to  this  day  current  which  it  was  written  in  Arabic  duirao- 

among  the  conunon  people  of  Spain,  ters,  that  the  time  approached  when  the 

whieh  they  call  Cujxvtos  dx  Viejas.  I  Spanish  nation  should  be  destroyed,  and 

will  relate  one  from  that  lively  picture  of  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  war- 

the  Spaniards,  Rxlatioh  du   Votaox  riors,  whose  images  were  placed  there, 

D*£sPAOifx,  by  Mademoiselle  Dunois.  should  arrive  in  Spain.   The  writer  add% 

Within  the  antient  castle  of  Toledo,  they  **  Je  n'ai  jamais  et^  en  aucun  endrai^ 

say,  there  was  a  vast  cavern  whose  en-  oii  Ton  fasse  plus  dx  cas  des  covtxs  pa* 

trance  was  strongly  barricadoed.  It  was  xulkux  qu*en  Espagne.*'     Edit,  a  la 

universally  believed,  that  if  any  person  Haye,  1691.  tom.  iiL  p.  158, 159.  ISma 

entered  this  cavern,  the  most  fatal  dis-  See  inir.  Sxcr.  iiL  p.  114.     And  the 

asters  would  happen  to  the  Spaniards.  Lifx  of  Cxxvamtxs,  by  Don  Gregorio 

Thus  it  remained  closely  shut  and  un-  Mayans.  $.  27.  §.  47,  §.  48,  §•  49. 

entered  for  many  ages.    At  length  king  *  See  Du  Cbesne,  tons.  ▼.  p.  0(X  And 
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chndon,  that  there  was  a  great  impropriety  in  translating 
Latin  prose  into  verse,  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century  the  French  generally  made  their 
tnnskitions  into  verse. 

In  these  two  fabulous  chronicles  the  foundations  of  romance 
seem  to  be  laid.     The  principal  characters,  the  leading  sub- 
jects^ and  the  fundamental  fictions,  which  have  supplied  such 
ample  matter  to  this  singular  species  of  composition,  are  here 
first  displayed.     And  although  the  long  continuance  of  the 
imported  innumerable  inventions  of  a  similar  com- 
:ioii9  and  substituted  the  atchievements  of  new  champions 
the  wonders  of  other  countries,  yet  the  tales  of  Arthur  and 
of  Charlemagne,  diversified  indeed,  or  enlarged  with  addition- 
al embellishments,  still  continued  to  prevail,  and  to  be  the  fa- 
▼ourite  topics:  and  this,  partly  from  their  early  popularity, 
partly  from  the  quantity  and  the  beauty  of  the  fictions  with 
which  they  were  at  first  supported,  and  especially  because  the 
design  of  the  crusades  had  made  tliose  subjects  so  fashionable 
in  which  christians  fought  with  infidels.     In  a  word,  these  vo- 
are  the  first  specimens  extant  in  this  mode  of  writing. 
European  history  before  these  has  mentioned  giants,  en- 
dragons,  and  the  like  monstrous  and  arbitrary  fic- 
And  the  reason  is  obvious :  they  were  written  at  a  time 
when  a  new  and  unnatural  mode  of  thinking  took  place  in  Eu- 
rope, introduced  by  our  communication  with  the  east 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Saracens  either  at  tlieir  im- 
migration into  Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  as  the  first  authors  of  romantic  fabling  among 
die  Em'opeans.  But  a  late  ingenious  critic  has  advanced  an 
hypothesis,  which  assigns  a  new  source,  and  a  much  earlier 


Lit.  iWL  737.  seq.     It  is  in  the  In  the  king*s  library  at  Paris,  there  is 

iv^  library  at  Paris,  Num.  8190.  Pro-  a  translation  of  Dares   Phrygius  into 

bdAf  the  French  Turpin  in  the  British  French  rhymes  by  Godfrey  of  Water- 

lliiiwiiiii  is  the  same,  Cod.  MSS.  Harl.  ford  an  Irish  Jacobin,  a  writer  not  men- 

C7S.  S3,  f.  86.     See  infr.  p.  139.     Sec  tionod  by  Tanner,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

of  the  English  translating  prose  tury.     Mem.   Litt.   torn.  xvii.  p.  7.^6. 

books  into  English,   and  some-  Compare  Skct.  iii.  infr.  p.  1^8.    In  the 

French,  verse.  Skct.  ii.  infr.  pas-  Notes. 


date,  to  these  fictions.  I  will  cite  his  opinion  of  tliis  matter  in 
hU  own  words.  "  Our  old  romances  of  chivalry  may  be  d^ 
rived  ill  a  lineal  descent  from  the  antient  historical  songs  of 
the  Gothic  bards  and  scalds. — Many  of  those  song^  arc  still 
preserved  in  the  nortli,  wliich  exhibit  all  the  seeds  of  chivaliy 
before  it  became  a  solemn  institution.-— Even  the  common  ar- 
bitrary fictions  of  romance  were  most  of  them  familiar  to  the 
antient  scalds  of  the  north,  long  l>efore  the  time  of  tlie  crusades. 
They  believed  the  existence  of  giants  and  du-urfs,  they  liad  some 
notion  of  fairies,  they  were  strongly  possessed  with  tlie  belief 
of  spells  and  inchantment,  and  were  fond  of  inventing  com- 
bats witli  dragons  and  monsters™."  Monsieur  MaJlet,  a  very 
able  and  elegant  inquirer  into  the  genius  and  antiquities  of  the 
northern  nations,  maintains  tlie  same  doctrine.  He  seems  to 
think,  thai  muny  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Oolb^ 
however  obsolete,  still  obscurely  subsist.  He  adds,  '*  May  we 
not  rank  among  these,  for  example,  that  love  and  admiration 
for  the  profession  of  arms  which  prevailed  among  our  ances- 
tors even  to  fanaticism,  mad  as  it  were  through  system,  and 
brave  from  a  pouit  of  honour? — Can  we  not  explain  from  the 
Gothic  religion,  how  judiciary'  combats,  and  proofs  by  the  or- 
deal, to  the  astonishment  of  posterity,  were  admitted  by  the  le- 
gislature of  alt  Europe":  and  how,  even  to  the  present  ag^ 
the  people  are  still  infiituated  with  a  belief  of  the  power  of  mar- 
gicians,  witches,  spirits,  and  genii,  concealed  under  the  earth 

*"  Percy,  on  Aktieht  AIetil.  Rom.  i.  Nud  id  time  l>«cn  (he  first  wbo  com- 

p.  3,  4.  edit.  IT67.  mBaded  all  controversiei  lo  be  dedtlod 

'  FottliBJudid»ijcombals,Kiolsofor  by  die  iword.  Worm.  p.  68.    In  fitour 

comman  BtliJetic  eierci«B,  Uiey  Tanned  of  this  liailnroiu  instiludoa  it  ought  to 

■nomphilhntricddrcuKrf'rude  ilonea.  Ik  reiDemliered,  that  the  prnCicE  orUilM 

"  Qiimlain  [saxi]  cmcos  cUudebint,  ia  markinf!  out  tlie  pUre  of  tuulc  must  haTC 

3iubu«j(igauIeselpug^lesutiu.LO«nenue  pievenlcd  mudi  biuodsbed,  and  med 

ecxnnbiuil."  Worm.  p.  G3.  Andigain,  many  in»ocen(  IJvest  for  ireiiher  com- 

■'Nee  Ruu*,  riBCPATUa  coiupui,  mitile  buant  wosbf  any  accident  forced  out  of 

ciudR  slipMur,    concurniiTl    puglles."  the  circus,  he  was  to  lose  bis  cause,  u- 

|i.  53.   It  is  remarkable,  that  circs  of  ilie  to  pay  three  nurki  of  pure  aha  as  a  rr- 

«aino  wrl  atv  ilill  lo  be  seen  in  Corn-  demption  for  his  life.  Worm.  p.  6S.  S9. 

wall,  so  ramiiui  at  this  day  for  the  aih-  In  ilie  year  9RT,  the  ordeal  was  subati- 

IdIIc  an  :  in  iflucb  aim  they  Kunelimn  luled  in  Dennufk  instead  of  the  durl ;  ■ 

cihibiied    tlieir    scriptural    interludes,  mode  of  decudon,  at  least  in  a  politinil 

h  T(\     Prulhi)  llie   Great,  king  tentc,  lea  absutit,  oi  it  promoted  niili- 


•r  Dentuaik, 


;  Gnt   century, 
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or  ID  die  waters  ? — ^Do  we  not  discover  in  these  religious  opi- 
moDBf  that  source  of  the  mar>'elIous  with  which  our  ancestors 
flied  their  rcHnances;  in  which  we  see  dwarfs  and  giants,  fairies 
■id  demons  ?  **  &a^     And  in  another  place.    ^^  The  fortresses 
of  the  Cvoths  were  only  rude  castles  situated  on  the  summits  of 
neks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick  misshapen  walls.  As 
walls  ran  winding  round  the  castles,  they  often  called 
hy  a  name  which  signified  Serpents  or  Dragons  ;  and 
they  usually  secured  the  women  and  young  virgins  of 
disCifiGtioii,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a  time  when  so  many  en- 
terprising heroes  were  rambling  up  and  down  in  search  of  ad- 
ventmnes.     It  was  this  custom  which  gave  occasion  to  antient 
nxnaooers,  who  knew  not  how  to  describe  any  thing  simply, 
Id  invent  so  many  fables  concerning  princesses  of  great  beauty 
guided  by  dragons,  and  afterwards  delivered  by  invincible 
champioDsi*/' 

I  do  not  mean  entirely  to  reject  this  hypothesis ;  but  I  will 
Tour  to  shew  how  far  I  think  it  is  true,  and  in  what  man- 
or degree  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  system  delivered 


A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  after  Mithridates 
had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation  of  Asiatic  Goths, 
who  possessed  that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now  called  Georgia, 
and  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Persia,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gresdre  encroachments  of  the  Roman  armies,  retired  in  vast 
maldtudes  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader  Odin,  or  Woden, 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  not  subject  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  settled  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
districts  of  the  Scandinavian  territory  ^.   As  they  brought 


*  BUlct,  Introduction  a  THistoire  de  earn  taxxicn  non  primam.     Verum  circa 
DtoarMMC,  &c  torn.  ii.  p.  9.  annum  tandem  vicesimum  quartum  ante 

*  Hk  cfa.  ix.  p.  243.  torn.  ii.  natum  Christum,  Komanis  exercitibus 
[TUa  and  other  similar  passages  in  auspiciis  Pompeii  IMagni  in  Asiie  parte, 

MiUrt'a  firely  history  would  form  an  ex-  Phrygia  Minore,  grassantibus.  1 11a  enira 

CfHint  supplement  to  the  Homeric  alle-  epocha  ad  banc  rem  chronologi  nostri 

§arim  of  Hmdides  Ponticus.— -Enrr.  ]  utuntur.  In  cujus  (  Gtlti  Sukci  jc  regis) 

*  *'Umcam  gentium  Asiaticarum  Im-  tempore  incidit  Odinus,  Asiaticos  immi- 
in  orbem  Arctoum  factam,  grationis,   facta  anno  24  ante  natum 

aotiquitates  commeroorant.    Sed  Christum,  antesignanus.**     Crymogora, 
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with  them  many  us^il  arts,  particularly  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters, which  Odin  is  said  to  have  invented  %  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  natives,  and  by  degrees  acquired  a  safe 
and  peaceable  establishment  in  the  new  country,  which  seems 
to  have  adopted  their  language,  laws,  and  religion.  Odin  is 
said  to  have  been  sUled  a  god  by  the  Scandinavians ;  an  appd- 
lation  which  the  superiour  address  and  specious  abilities  of  thb 
Asiatic  chief  easily  extorted  from  a  more  savage  and  uncivilised 
people. 

This  migration  is  qon&rmed  by  the  concurrent  testimonies 
of  various  historians :  but  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  it,  than 
that  conspicuous  similarity  subsisting  at  this  day  between  se- 
veral customs  of  the  Geoi^ans,  as  described  by  Chardin,  and 
those  of  certain  cantons  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  have 
preserved  their  antient  manners  in  the  purest  degree*.  Not 
that  other  striking  implicit  and  internal  proofs,  which  c&esk 
carry  more  conviction  than  direct  historical  assertions,  are  want- 
ing to  point  out  this  migration.  The  antient  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  inscribed  the  exploits  of  their  kings  and 
heroes  on  rocks,  in  characters  called  Runic ;  and  of  this  prac- 

Amgiim.  Jon.  lib.  L  cap.  4.  p.  S0»  31.  colUgi  potest  linguam,  ut  gentem,  Hxl- 

edit.  Hamburg.  1609.     See  also  Bar-  lknicam,  a  septentrione  et  Sctthia  oii- 

tholin.  Antiqmtat.  Dan.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  ginem  traxisse,  non  a  meridie.    Inde  u- 

p.  407.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  652.  edit.  1689.  La-  terjb  G&^corum,  inde  Musjb  PtCRinss, 

zius,  de  Gent.   Migrat.  L.  x.  foL  573.  inde  sacrorum  initia.**  Salinas,  de  Hci- 

Sa  edit.  foL  1600.    Compare  OL  Rud-  lenist  p.  40a    As  a  further  proof  I  shall 

beck.  cap.  v.  sect.  2.  p.  95.  xiv.  sect.  2.  observe,  that  the  antient  poet  Thamyrb 

p.  67.     There  is  a  memoir  on  this  sub-  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Scytfaiaii% 

ject  lately  published  in  the  Petersburgh  on  account  of  his  poetry,  xt^m^t^im,  that 

Transactions  but  I  chuse  to  refer  to  they  chose  him  their  king.  Conon.  Nar- 

original  authorities.    See  torn.  v.  p.  297.  rat.  Poet.  cap.  vii.  edit.  Gal.  But  Tha- 

edit.  1738.  4to.  myris  was  a  Thradan :  and  a  late  inge> 

'  **  Odiuo  etiam  et  aliis  qui  ex  Asia  nious  antiquarian  endeaTourt  to  prove, 

hue  devenere,  tribuunt  multi  antiquita-  that  the  Goths  were  descended  from  die 

turn  Islandicarum  pcriti ;  unde  et  Odinus  Thradans,   and  that  the  Oredcs   and 

RuNHOPDi  seu  Runarum  (i.  e..  IMerO'  Thradans  were  only  different  dans  of 

rum)  auctor  vocatur.**    oL  Worm.  Li^  the  same  people.     Claim's  Connexion, 

ter.  Runic  cap.  2a  edit.  Hafn.  1651.  &c.  cfa.  ii.  p  65* 

Some  writers  refer  the  origin  of  the  Gre-  [See  also  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Disaerta- 

dan  language,  sdences,  and  religion  to  tion  on  the  Goths,  and  Dr.  Jamieson's 

the  Scyuians,  who  were  connected  to-  Hennes  Scythicus.— Edit.] 

wards  the  south  with  Odin's  Goths.     I  '  See  Pontoppidan.  Nat.  Hut.  Nor- 

cannot  bring  a  greater  authority  than  way,  torn.  ii.  c.  la  §.  1,  2,  3. 
.that  of  Salmasius,  "  Satis  ccrtum  ex  his 
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dee  xnany  marks  are  said  stiU  to  remain  in  those  countries  ^ 
Hus  art  or  custom  of  writing  on  rocks  is  Asiatic^.     Modem 
Mvellers  report,  that  there  are  Runic  inscriptions  now  exist- 
iag  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary^.     The  written  mountains  of 
the  Jews  are  an  instance  that  this  fashion  was  oriental.     An- 
tiently,   when  one  of  these  northern  chiefs  fell  honourably  in 
battle^  his  weapons,  his  war-horse,  and  his  wife,  were  consumed 
with  himself  on  the  same  funeral  pile'.  I  need  not  remind  my 
readers   how  religiously  this  horrible  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
die  wife  to  the  dead  husband  is  at  present  observed  in  the  east. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  correspondence,  in  numberless  im- 
portant and  fundamental  points,  between  the  Druidical  and 
die  Persian  superstitions :  and  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of 
who  speaks  only  from  i)opular  report,  and  without  pre- 
iou,   on  a  subject  which  he  cared  little  about,  it  is  the  opi- 
of  the  learned  Banier,  that  tlie  Druids  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Magi '.     In  this  hypothesis  he  is  seconded  by  a 
modem  antiquary ;  who  furtlier  supposes,  that  Odin's  followers 
imported  this  establishment  into  Scandinavia,  from  the  confines 
of  Persia*.     The  Scandinavians  attributed  divine  virtue  to  tlie 
nusletoe ;  it  is  mentioned  in  their  Edda,  or  system  of  religious 
doctrines,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the  west  side  of  Val-hall, 
or  Odin's  elysium^.     That  Druidical  rites  existed  among  the 

we  are  informed  from  many  antient  Erse  poems. 


*  See  Saxo  Grammat  Prsf.  ad  Hist.         ^  Sec  Keysler,  p.  147.     Tw'o  funeral 

And  Hi^  lib.  Tii.    See  also  OL  ceremonieH,  one  of  burking,  the  other 

Wonn.  Monum.  Dan.  lib.  iiL  of  burying  their  dead,  at  different  times 

"  FbuIos  Jovius,  a  writer  indeed  not  prevailed  in  the  north ;  and  have  distin- 

bcst  credit,  says,  that  Annibal  en-  guished  two  eras  in  the  old  northern 

_  ~    FBCten  OD  the  Alpine  rocks,  history.  The  first  was  called  the  Age  or 

m  ft  twrimony  of  his  pa-ssage  over  them.  Fire,  the  second  the  Ace  or  Hills. 

aftd  that  they  were  lemaiiUDg  there  two        *  Mytholog.  Eipliq.  ii.  p.  6228.  4ta 

onturicsago.  Hist  lib.  xv.  p.  163.  *  M.  Mallet.  Hist.  Dannem.  i.  p.  56. 

'  Sec  Vcyyage  par  Strahlemberg,  &c.  See  also  Ki'ysler,  p.  153. 
^  Deteription  rftht  Northern  and  East-        ^  £dd.  Isl.  fab.  xzviii.  Compare  Key- 

mm  PgrU  of  Europe  and  Ada.  Schroder  sler,  Antiquit.   Scl.   Sept.  p.  304.  seq. 

•M.  A«wnOIausKiidbeckius,thatBUNis,  The  Gennans,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  call  it 

were  invented  l>y  Magog  the  to  this  day  "  the  Branch  of  Spectres.** 

and  communicated  to  Tuisco  But  see  Dr.  Percy*s  ingenious  note  on 

Ac  edcbmtcd  German  chieflxun,  in  the  this  passage  in  the  Ennx.     Nokthirn 

of  the  world  1799.  Prcf.  ad  Lexi-  Amtiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
Latino- Scandic. 


r 
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which  Buy  Uiat  the  Britii>h  Druids,  in  the  extreniily  of  their 
uiTairs,  so]icite<l  and  obtained  aid  troni  Scandinavia'.  71ie 
Gothic  hell  exactly  resembles  that  which  we  find  in  the  reli- 
gions sj-stems  of  the  Persians,  the  most  abounding  in  super- 
stition of  all  the  eastern  nations.  One  of  the  circumstances  is, 
and  an  oriental  idea,  that  it  is  fiill  of  scorpions  and  serpents'; 
Tlie  docli'ines  of  Zeno,  who  borrowed  most  of  his  oj^inions 
from  the  Persian  philosophers,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Edda. 
Lok,  the  evil  deity  of  the  Goths,  is  iirobubly  the  Arimanius  of 
the  Persians.  In  some  of  the  most  nntient  Islandic  chronicle^ 
the  Turks  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Mahomet,  not  so  great  an  inventor  as  is  imS'- 
gined,  atlopted  into  his  religion  many  favourite  notions  and  su- 
persiidons  from  the  bordering  nations  which  were  the  offspring 
of  the  Scythians,  and  especially  liom  the  Turks.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  Alcoran  agreeing  witli  tlie  llunic  theology  in  various 
instances.  I  will  mention  only  one.  It  is  one  of  tlie  benlilucles 
of  the  Mahometan  paradise,  tliat  blooming  virgins  shall  admi- 
nister die  most  luscious  wines.  Thus  in  Odin's  Val-liall,  or  the 
Gothic  elysium,  the  departed  heroes  received  cups  of  the  strong- 
est mead  and  ale  from  the  hands  of  the  virgin -goddesses  called 
Valkyres".  Alfred,  iit  his  Saxon  account  of  the  northern  seas, 
taken  (i-om  the  mouth  of  Olither,  a  Norwegian,  who  had  been 
sent  by  that  monarch  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  into  the 
Indies,  constantly  colls  these  nations  tlie  Orientals'.  And 
as  these  eastern  tribes  brought  with  them  into  the  north  a  a^- 
tain  d^ree  of  refinement,  of  luxury  and  splendour,  which  ap- 

'  Osdnn's  Works.  CxTSUHiii.  p.SI6.  Spdm.  Append.  Ti.  [ Oht-bere  ma  not 
NoU  edit.  1 765.  tdI,  ii.  Tliey  sdil,  thM  sent  by  Alfred.  This  \ojage  wm  umler- 
■iDuiig  tlu:  Huuliarie*  dune  many  uugi-  tnken  for  the  graliGcaiionaf  hisowacu- 
ciuKi.  riofily,  mud  the  fiutbcmnce  of  bis  com- 

'  See  Hjdii,  Belig.  Vet.  Pen.  p.  S99.  mercial  tiews.      He  wu  doubtless!;  Jc- 

404.      But  cumpsre  vlut  i>  nid  at  (lie  norant  of  the  eiiucncc  of  Aua.      Tlie 

Edda,  lonards  tlie  dow  of  this  Du-  OiienUls,  lo  u»  the   language  of  the 

coune.  teii,  were  thaw  iDhibitanis  of  the  Scui- 

*  Odin  only,  dnnk  wine  in  Vol.lull.  dinumn  peniiuula,  irlune  nninlry  bf 

Edd.  Myth,  xixiv.  See  Keyilcr,  p.  1 53.  upon  bi&  starlmard  (junrter,  "bile  stcer- 

'  See  Preface  lo  Alfred's  Saxon  Oro~  ing  due  nnnh  from  llalgohind  in  Nur- 

nus,  publiiihcd  by  Spelmaii.  [And  «nci!  wny Edit.) 

by  Dainvi  Bairington.]  Vii.  MiTscm. 


d 
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siDgular  and  prodigious  among  barbarians ;  one  of  their 
tmAy  historians  describes  a  person  better  dressed  than  usual, 
hf  saying,  ^  he  was  so  well  cloathed,  that  you  might  have  taken 
kim  Ibr  one  of  the  Asiatics^.''  Wormius  mentions  a  Runic  in- 
cmtation,  in  which  an  Asiatic  enchantress  is  invoked  ^    Va- 
rious other  instances  might  here  be  added,  some  of  which  will 
oocBsioiially  arise  in  the  future  course  of  our  inquiries. 

It  is  notorious,  that  many  traces  of  oriental  usages  are  found 

all  the  European  nations  during  their  pagan  state ; 

phenomenon  is  rationally  resolved,  on  the  supposition 

that  all  Europe  was  originally  peopled  from  the  east.     But  as 

resemblance  which  the  pagan  Scandinavians  bore  to  the 

nations  in  manners,  monuments,  opinions,  and  prac- 

is  so  very  perceptible  and  apparent,  an  inference  arises, 

that  their  migration  from  the  east  must  have  happened  at  a 

period  by  many  ages  more  recent,  and  therefore  most  probably 

about  the  time  specified  by  their  historians.    In  the  mean  time 

we  must  remember,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 

this  expedition  of  Odin's  Goths,  who  formed  a  settlement  in 

Scandinavia,  and  those  innumerable  armies  of  barbarous  ad- 

Tenturers,  who  some  centuries  aftenvards,  distinguished  by  tlie 

same  name,  at  different  periods  overwhelmed  Europe,  and  at 

length  extinguished  tlie  Roman  Empire. 

*  Lavdvaxa-Saga.  SceMoUct.  Hist.     chantmekt%  xxiv.  ],&c.  Odin  liimself 
DaanefD.  c.  ii.  was  not  only  a  warrior,  but  a  magician, 

*  Lit.  Run.  p.  209,  edit.  1651.  The  and  his  Asiatics  were  called  IncaiUaiuh- 
Gochs  came  from  the  nei|^ibourhood  of  jium  auctores,  Chron.  Norwcg.  apud 
Colcfais,  the  region  of  witchcraft,  and  Barthoh'n.  L.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  657.  Cry- 
te  country  of  Medea,  famous  for  her  mog.  Amgiini.  L.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  511. 
ineuitsdons.  The  eastern  pagans  from  From  this  source,  those  who  adopt  the 
fiat  very  csrliest  ages  have  had  their  en-  principles  just  mentioned  in  tlus  dis- 
daaters.  X6w  the  ma;iiruins  of  Egyj>t,  course,  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
tkty  qUo  did  in  like  mann  r  with  their  en-  the  notion  of  spells  got  into  the  ritual  of 
tkmnlimtrUs*  Exod.  vii.  11.  SeeaUovii.  chivalry.  In  all  legal  single  combats 
IS,  19.  is.  11,  &c.  When  the  i)eople  of  each  champion  attested  \i\yon  oath,  that 
Isnel  had  OTerrun  the  country  of  Balak,  he  did  not  carry  about  him  any  herb, 
heuiTiteiBalaam,aneighl>oiiring  prince,  spell,  orENrHAXTMENX.  DugdaL  Orig. 
to  cvrar  lA^m,  or  destroy  them  by  magic,  Juridic.  p.  82.  See  IIickes*8  account  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  professed.  And  tlie  silver  Dano-Saxon  sliield,  dug  up  in 
1>  eUers  of  M9ab  departed  with  the  re-  the  Isle  of  Ely,  having  a  magical  Runic 
wards  ^DiviyATiov  in  their  hand.  Num.  inscription,  supposed  to  render  those 
xiii  7.  Surely  there  is  no  enchant-  who  bore  it  in  battle  invulneralile.  Apud 
MKwtagaiHSt  Israel,  xxiii.  'J3.  And  he  Ilickes.  'Dicsaur.  Dissertat.  Kpihtol. 
weia  outf  (IS  at  other  limes,  to  seek  far  kn-  p.  187. 
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Wlieti  we  consider  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  nations  which 
may  be  compreliended  under  the  common  name  oi'  ScytliiaiiE, 
and  not  only  those  conducted  hy  Odin,  but  by  Attila,  Theii> 
doric,  and  Genseric,  we  cannot  ascribe  such  successes  to  bruuU 
courage  only.  To  say  that  some  of  these  irresistible  conqueror* 
made  war  on  n  luxurious,  efleminate,  and  enerxatcd  people,  is 
a  plausible  and  easy  mode  of  accounting  for  their  conqn«sU: 
but  this  reason  will  not  operate  with  equal  force  in  tlie  histories 
of  Genghiiwan  and  Tamerlane,  who  destroyed  migiitj-  empires 
founded  on  arms  and  military  discipline,  and  who  Imffled  the 
efforts  of  the  ablest  leaders.  Their  science  and  genius  in  war, 
such  as  it  then  was,  cannot  therefore  be  doubled :  tbat  they 
were  not  deficient  in  tlie  aits  of  peace,  1  have  alreatly  hinted, 
and  now  proceed  to  produce  more  particular  prools.  Iiuiume- 
rnble  and  very  fundamental  errors  have  crept  into  our  reason- 
ings and  systems  about  savage  life.  resiJting  merely  from  those 
strong  and  undistinguishing  notions  of  barbarism,  which  our 
prejudices  have  hastily  formed  concerning  tlie  character  of  all 
ru<le  nations'. 

Among  other  arts  which  Odin's  Goths  planted  in  Scandi- 
navia, their  skill  in  poetry,  to  which  they  were  addicted  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  which  they  cultivated  witli  a  wonderful 
enthusiasm,  seems  to  be  most  worthy  our  regard,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  present  inquiry. 

As  the  principal  heroes  of  their  expedition  into  the  north 
were  honourably  distinguished  iVom  the  Europeans,  or  original 
Scandina^ans,  under  the  name  of  As.E,  or  Asiatics,  so  the  verses 
or  language,  of  this  people,  were  denominated  Asam.u,  or 
Asiatic  speech''.  Their  poetry  contained  not  only  the  praises 
of  their  heroes,  but  their  popular  traditions  and  their  religious 
rites :  and  was  filled  with  those  fictions  which  tlie  most  exag- 
gerated pagan  superstition  would  naturally  implant  in  the  wild 
imaginations  of  an  Asiatic  people.     And  from  this  principle 

'  Set  ItiU  argument  punued  in  llie  hitii   Scshoneh;  quod  cum  ei   A«ia 

■Kond  DlUKKTjtTioH.  OdinuB  wcum  in  Daniun,  Norwegian), 

'  "  LingiKiD  Danicam  aatiquain,  cu-  Sueciiun,  tlianqiii^  rcgioni*  ic(ileinri<>- 

juiiii  ryiliiiiis  uwHfuit,»eiere«.ppella-  nale^,  invcifrit."  Stcjih.  Stpphan.  Pr»- 

fi.m  Au>..i.,  id  en  A^tkam.  vel  A*a-  r«(.  ,d  Anon.  Grnnmint.  Hisi, 
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ilone,  I  mean  of  their  Asiatic  origin,  some  critics  would  at 

ooce  account  for  a  certain  capricious  spirit  of  extravagance, 

and  those  bold  eccentric  conceptions,  which  so  strongly  distin- 

goisli  the  old  northern  poetry  ^    Nor  is  this  fantastic  imagery 

die  only  mark  of  Asiaticism  which  appears  in  the  Runic  odes. 

They  have  a  certain  sublime  and  figurative  cast  of  diction, 

which  is  indeed  one  of  their  predominant  characteristics  "^.  I  am 

lensible  that  all  rude  nations  are  naturally  apt  to  cloathe 

sentiments  in  this  style.     A  propensity  to  this  mode  of 

is  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  poverty  of  their  lan- 

rhich  obliges  them  frequently  to  substitute  similitudes 

and  circumlocutions :  it  arises  in  great  measure  from  feelings 

undisguised  and  unrestrained  by  custom  or  art,  and  from  the 

geniune  efforts  of  nature  working  more  at  large  in  uncultivated 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  passions  and  the  imagi- 

alike  uncontrouled.     But  another  cause  seems  to 

have  concurred  in  producing  the  effect  here  mentioned.  When 

obrious  terms  and  phrases  evidently  occurred,  the  Runic  poets 

are  fond  <^  departing  from  the  common  and  established  diction. 

They  appear  to  use  circumlocution  and  comparisons  not  as  a 

matter  of  necessity,  but  of  choice  and  skill :  nor  are  these  me- 

tq^rical  colourings  so  much  the  result  of  want  of  words,  as  of 

warmth  of  fancy". 


A  most  inj^nious  critic  observes, 
:  **  what  we  haTe  been  long  accus- 
fo  call  the  oriental  vein  of 
because  some  of  tlie  earliest 
pfodoctions  have  come  to  us 
the  cast,  is  probably  no  more  ori- 
LL  than  occioKXTAL.**  Blair's  Criu 
haaakf  toL  ii.  p.  317.  But  all 
oriental  writers  through  all 
aoB  have  been  particularly  distinguish- 
id  for  this  thv.  Hence  it  is  here  cha- 
wrtwiiiinil  of  a  country,  not  of  an  age. 
1  viU  aSow,  on  this  writer's  very  just 
ad  peoetratiiig  principles,  that  an  early 
■nrfhi  I II  ode  shid]  be  as  sublime  as  an 
Yet  the  sublimity  of  the 
■haU  have  a  different  character; 
it  vill  be  more  inflated  and  g^igantic 
*  that,  a  rainbow  is  called,  the  bridge 


of  the  gods.  Poetry,  the  mead  of  Odin. 
The  earth,  the  vessel  that  floats  on  ages, 
A  sliip,  tfu  horse  of  the  rvaves.  Ice,  the 
vast  bridge.  Herbs,  the  fleece  of  the  earth. 
A  battle,  a  bath  of  bloody  the  hail  of  Odin, 
the  shock  of  bucklers,  A  tongue,  tlie  sword 
of  words.  Sight,  the  veil  of  cares.  Rocks, 
the  bones  of  the  earth.  Arrows,  the  hail- 
stones of  hehnetSf  ^c.  ^r. 

'^  In  a  strict  gcogiaphical  sense,  the 
original  country  of  these  Asiatic  Goths 
might  not  be  so  situated  as  physically  to 
have  produced  these  effects.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  intercourse  and  vici- 
nity are  in  tliis  case  sometimes  equiva- 
lent to  climate.  The  Persian  tnuutions 
and  superstitions  were  current  even  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Tartary.  Georgia, 
however,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a 


Their  warmth  of  fancy,  however,  il'  supposed  to  have  pio-" 
ceeded  from  the  principles  above  suggested,  in  a  few  generations 
lifter  this  migration  into  Scandinavia,  must  hiive  lost  much  of ' 
its  natural  heat  and  genuine  force.     Yet  ideas  ond  sentinientB»  ' 
especially  of  this  sort,  once  imbibed,  ore  long  remembered  anij  ■ 
retained,  in  savage  life.     Tlieir  religion,  among  other  causes,  ' 
might  have  contributed  to  keep  this  spirit  ahve ;  and  to  pro- 
serve  their  original  stock  of  images,  and  native  niixle  of  ex- 
pression, uiiclianged  and  unabated  by  climate  or  country-.     In 
the  mean  time  we  may  suppose,  thnl  the  new  situation  of  theae 
people  in  Scnnduiavio,  might  have  added  a  darker  shade  and  a 
more  savage  complexion  to  thtir  former  fictions  and  supw^ 
stidoiis ;  and  that  the  foriiiidabie  objects  of  nature  to  which 
they  became  familiarised  in  those  northern  solitudi^s,  the  piny   ■ 
precipices,  tlie  frown  mountains,  and  the  gloomy  forests,  actod  , 
on  their  imaginations,  and  gave  a  tincture  of  hoiTor  to  tbeir 
imi^ery. 

A  skill  in  poetry  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  been  » 
national  science  among  the  Scanduiavians,  and  to  have  beat  • 
familiar  to  almost  every  order  and  degree.  Their  kings  and 
warriors  parlook  of  this  epidemic  enthusiasm,  and  on  frequent 
occasions  are  represented  as  breaking  forth  into  spontaneoas 
songs  and  verses".     But  the  exercise  of  the  poetical  talent  was 

put  of  Penia.   Il  is  pquol  in  fertility  to  compiHcduilecn  wngsof  hiieipflliliaa 

any  uf  die  conom  'IWkikh  provincs  in  inlu  Aftic*.      Atbjaru  Pnida,B  Danith 

Aaiit.      It  tfforAt  ibc  richest  wind,  and  ciMminimi  ilocribcd  bh  pact  life  in  nina 

olho   luiuriei  of  life,  in  the  grealeH  (irapbea,  wbileliitennny  Drucp,Bgiaob 

abuniUncc.    The  most  benuiiful  Tirgini  wu  tiiariiig  out  hb  boweli.     "  i.  7Mf 

for  the  wraglio  are  fetched  fmtn  Ihii  thi/  malher  Suaahila  in  Dmnuirt,  that  ik* 

proriucc   In  ibe  mean  time,  thus  mucli  vii/  wU  Ihit  wntnur  comb  tht  hair  if  JWr 

nt  leut  inay  be  «aiil  of  a  Harm  climilc,  nm.      /  had  I'mmueil  her  tn  rrTum,  hM 

exclusive  1^  ill  suppwi^  iDimediate  ph j-  now  myuleiikallJirtOiteil^  i^lht  neardt 


il  inline 


.   Ilw 


ifirot 


It  exhibit]  aU  the  pro-  iome  iii  mirlh,  ehraring  « 

ductioiw  of  nature  iu  tbeir  highest  per-  dnni^alei  and  emuitg from  UarMoM 

fection  and  beauty^  while  the  eicessite  jiaued  the  gidf  in  our  tlHpi:   then  wt 

beat  of  the  ujo,  aitd  the  fewer  inciio-  giuiffij  mead,  and  coKnrrud  tf  Uhrrly- 

uienti  to  labour  and  itiduiilrj,  dLipoN  ffyv  I  olonr  am  /alleit  ialo  tht  lunwa 

the  inhabitants  to  indolence,  and  to  Ut.  fntwni   a/*  thr  gianlu     iii.   It   wai   far 

ing  inudi  abroad  in  scents  of  luturc.  olliemite,"  Itc     Evciy  Etann  ia  intra- 

These  circumiuncee  are  fannirable  to  duccd  wjlli   Ibe  same  choi-al  bunho. 

theoperaiioniof  hacy.  Bartholin.  Aiilii|uil.  Danic.  L.  i,  tap. 

"  l)iHulilHanliaade,king  of  Norway,  lu     p.     \S».    edit.     16B9.       [Asbiors 
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properly  confiDed  to  a  stated  profession :  and  witli  their  poe- 
tiy  the  Goths  imported  into  Europe  a  species  of  poets  or 
HOgers  whom  tliey  called  Scalds  or  Polishers  of  Language. 
TUs  order  of  men,  as  we  shall  see  more  distinctly  below,  was 
Ud  in  the  highest  honour  and  veneration :  they  received  the 
most  liberal  rewards  for  their  verses,  attended  the  festivals  of 
hemic  chiefs,  accompanied  them  in  battle,  and  celebrated  their 
fictDFiesP. 
These  Scandinavian  bards  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  and 


ftada  lived  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
Ac  bnnning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
*^  '  hu  SagSy  wfaidi  abounds  in  the  most 
adventures,  and  this  cele- 
demth-aang,  were  fabricated  in  the 
century.  See  Suhm*s  Hbtory 
flf  Dtmnark,  y<A.  iii.  p.  2d4.— Enrr.] 
7W  noble  epicedlum  of  Regner  Lod- 
ia  more  commonly  known.     The 
Orrar-Odd,  afler  his  expedi- 
into  Tarious  countries,  sung,  on  his 
the  most  memorable  events 
'  Ids  UTe  in  metre.  [Or\'ar-Odd*8  Saga, 
which  Torfaeus  ( Hist.  Norv.  P.  i. 
Pl   dG3— 284)  has  extracted  the  more 
parts  of  the  narrative,  is  a  roman- 
couipontion  of  the  fourteenth   or 
century.     It  is  even  very  un> 
whatJber  such  a  person  ever  ex- 
.— — £oiT.  J     Hailraund,  being  mor- 
ttlly  wounded,  commanded  his  daughter 
«9  Vaten  to  m  poem  which  he  was  about 
n»  deliver,  containing  histories  of  his 
and  to  engrave  it  on  tablets  of 
Bartholin,  ibid.  p.  162.     Saxo 
gives  us  a  regular  ode, 
by  the  son  of  a  king  of  Norway, 
by  xnistoke  had  been  buried  alivt.>, 
was  discovered  and  awakened  by 
of  soldiers  digging  for  treasure. 
GnmmaL  L.  5.  p.  50.     There  are 
recorded  of  their  speaking  in 
on  the  most  common  occurrences. 
'  Tlie  Sogdians  were  a  people  who 
Effnl  eestwaid  of  the  Caspian  sea,  not 
fcr  firom  the  country  of  Odin's  Goths. 
Qumtos  Curtius  relates,  that  when  some 
if  Ibat  people  were  condemned  to  death 
by  Alexander  on  account  of  a  revolt, 
diey  rejoiced  greatly,  and  testified  their 
JHj  bj  vivoiMO  vBxsEs  and  dancing. 
ifhea  the  king  enquired  the  reason  of 
joy,  they  answered,  **that  being 

to  be  KmOEKD  to  their  ANCEIiTORS 

TOL.  J. 


by  so  great  a  conqueror,  they  could  not 
help  celebrating  so  honourable  a  dcatli, 
which  was  the  wish  of  all  brave  men,  in 
their  own  accustomed  songs.*'  Lab.  vii. 
c.  8.  I  am  obliged  to  doctor  Percy  for 
pointing  out  this  passage.  From  the 
correspondence  of  manners  and  princi- 
ples it  holds  forth  between  the  S(randi- 
navians  and  the  Sogdians,  it  contains  a 
striking  proof  of  Odin's  migration  from 
the  east  to  the  north :  fintt,  in  the  spon- 
taneous exercise  of  the  poetical  talent; 
and  secondly,  in  the  opinion,  that  a  glo- 
rious or  warlike  death,  which  admitted 
them  to  the  company  of  their  friends 
and  parents  in  another  world,  was  to  lie 
embraced  with  the  most  eager  alacrity, 
and  the  highest  sensations  of  pleasure. 
This  is  the  docn^ine  of  the  Edda.  In 
the  same  spirit,  IUdens  uoriar  is  the 
triumphant  close  of  Hegner  Lodbrog's 
dying  ode.  [See  Keysler,  ubi  infr. 
p.  154.]  I  cannot  help  adding  here 
another  stroke  from  tlus  ode,  which 
seems  oXm  to  be  founded  on  eastern  man- 
ners. He  speaks  with  great  rapture  of 
drinking,  **  ex  concavis  crateribus  cra- 
niorum. "  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon  to  this  day  carouse  at  their 
feasts  from  cu()s  or  bowls  made  of  the 
sculls  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  Ives's 
Voyage  to  India,  ch.  5.  p.  62.  Lond. 
1773.  4to.  This  practice  tliese  islanders 
undoubtedly  received  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  Compare  Keysler, 
Antiquitat.  Sel.  Septentr.  p.  362.  seq. 

[Sill us  Italicus  charges  tlie  Celts  with 
indulging  in  a  similar  practice : 

At  Celtas  vacui  capitis  circundare  gau- 

dcnt 
Osfia  (ncfas)  auro  et  mensis  ea  pocula 

servant. 

And  the  Longobardic  and  Bavarian  his- 


9SERTATI0N 

entertulned  in  otlier  countries  besides  their  own,  luul  by  that 
means  to  tiave  probably  cuiiimunicated  their  fictions  to  various  i 
parts  of  Europe.     I  will  give  my  reasons  for  this  supposition,     i 
In  the  early  ages  of  Europe,  before  many  regular  govern-  i 
ments  took  place,  revolutions,  emigrations,  and  invasions,  wefC  I 
frequent  and  almost  universal.     Nations  were  alternately  d^  ' 
stroyed  or  formed ;  and  Uie  want  of  political  security  exposed  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  a  state  of  eternal  fluctuatkm. 
That  Britain  was  originally  peopled  from  Gaul,  a  nation  of  the  * 
Celts,  is  allowed :  but  tliat  many  colonies  from  llie  northern 
parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  successively  planted  In  Britain 
and  the  neighbourmg  islands,  is  an  hypothesis  equally  rational, 
and  not  altogether  destitute  of  historical  evidence.     Nor  was 
any  nation  more  liitely  than  the  Scandinavian  Goths,  I  mean 
in  their  early  periods,  to  make  descents  on  Britain.    They  po^ 
sessed  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  an  eminent  d^rec.     ITiey 
were  habituated   to  dangerous  enterprises.     Tliey  were  ao 
quainted  with  distant  coasts,  exercised  in  Jiavigation,  and  fond 
of  making  expeditions,  in  hopes  of  conquest,  and  in  search  of 
new  acquisitions.     As  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  tliere  Is  the 
highest  probability,  that  the  Scutes,  who  conquered  both  those 
countries,  and  possessed  them  uuder  the  names  of  Albin  Scutes 
and  Irin  Scutes,  were  a  people  of  Norway.     The  Caledonians 
are  expressly  called  by  many  judicious  antitjuaries  a  Scandina- 
vian colony.     The  names  of  places  and  persons,  over  all  that 
part  of  Scotland  which  tlie  Picts  inhabited,  are  of  Scandinavian 
extraction.     A  simple  catalogue  of  them  only,  would  immedi- 
ately convince  us,  that  they  are  not  of  Celtic,  or  British  ori^n. 
Fhiherty  reports  it  as  a  received  qiinion,  and  a  general  doc- 
trine, that  the  Picts  migrated  into  Britain  and  Ireland  from 

turiet  record  tingle  eumplcs  of  iu  oc-  Drcsclioni  btor  at  bragdi 

currence  for  the  gritilii^tion  of  per.  Ur  biug-vldoiD  lisusa. 

«™lr«veng«.     But  «c^  the  pjsw^-  InnUntly  ™  *l»ll  drink  lie 

quoted  by  Wimon,  thcro  hm  .uthoril,  j.-,^^  ^'^  ^^y.,  ^i^,u,u««. 
lor  the  eiiitfliiTC  of  such  u  f  uitom  m 

the  North  u  siuriawilhBbit;  and  iii  Ihii  Or  to  the  sober  phrue  of  commtm  |i«r- 

K  violent  and  fai-futched  rnd^hOT  hai  Uoce:   "WcsbBn  drink  ourbcet  out  of 

l>«n  Bironeouiljr  tninslaled,  to  be  made  ftomi."  The  Cellit  aiiiiquaricri  ni«y  p«- 

tfac  bull  of  Bvi  imjiutsdon  equally  re-  hapi  be  ilile  to  ofler  a  ■imilar  vindica- 

Tolling  and  Bb*uici.  The  oripnnl  Islsn-  lion    of  tlieir  iinci«iliied    u 

die  text  ilaniti  ihnt:  EnlT.] 
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Scaiidixiavia^.  I  forbear  to  accumulate  a  pedantic  parade  of 
ntfaorities  on  this  occasion :  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  I 
Amrift  enter  into  a  formal  and  exact  examination  of  this  ob- 
ieafe  and  complicated  subject  in  its  full  extent,  which  is  here 
cbI^  introdaoed  incidentally.  I  will  only  add,  that  Scotland 
Ireland,  as  being  situated  more  to  the  north,  and  probably 
difficult  of  access  than  Britain,  might  have  been  objects  on 
vluch  our  northern  adventurers  were  invited  to  try  some  of 
Amr  earliest  excursions :  and  that  the  Orkney-islands  remained 
long  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Norwegian  potentates. 

In  these  expeditions,  the  northern  emigrants,  as  we  shall 
prarre  more  particularly  below,  were  undoubtedly  attended  by 
dlcir  scalds  or  poets.  Yet  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  without 
die  supposition  of  conquest  or  invasion,  the  Scandinavian  scalds 
fldgfat  have  been  well  known  in  the  British  islands.  Pos- 
of  a  specious  and  pleasing  talent,  they  frequented  the 
of  the  British,  Scottish,  and  Irish  chieftains.  They 
itinerants  by  their  institution,  and  made  voyages,  out  of 
r,  or  in  quest  of  rewards,  to  those  islands  or  coasts 
vUch  lay  within  the  circle  of  tlieir  maritime  knowledge.  By 
means,  they  established  an  interest,  rendered  their  profes* 
popular,  propagated  their  art,  and  circulated  their  fictions, 
in  odMsr  countries,  and  at  a  distance  from  home.  Torfffius 
positively,  that  various  Islandic  odes  now  remain,  which 
sung  by  the  Scandinavian  bards  before  the  kings  of  En- 
l^and  and  Ireland,  and  for  which  they  received  liberal  gratui- 
They  were  more  especially  caressed  and  rewarded  at 

cedes  the  period  of  legitimate  histoiy. 
Their  migration  to  Scotland  has  been 
referred  with  great  probability  to  tlie 
earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But 
the  origin  of  the  Picts,  tlicir  language, 
the  etymology  "  of  tlie  names  of  places 
and  persons  over  that  part  of  Scotland 
which  they  inhabited,*'  is  a  subject  which 
divides  tlic  opinions  of  Scottish  anti- 
quaries. SeeMr.  Chalmers's  Colcdom'ai 
and  Dr.  Jamicson's  Etymolocical  Scot- 
tisl)  Dictionary  (Introductiony.— Edit.] 
'  Torf.  Hist  Oread,  in  Priefat.  f  Sec 
the  Sagas  of  Egill,  and  Gunnlaug 
Ormstunga.— -Edit.  ] 

c2 


*  It  u  eoDJectured  by  Wormiufl,  that 
Uamd  ii  dcnved  from  the  Runic  Yr,  a 
law,  fbr  tbe  uie  of  which  the  Irish  were 
waot  ^■*'"»"**^  Lit.  Run.  c.  xvii.  p.  92. 
Jkt  Aaiatici  near  the  lake  Maeotis,  from 
Odm  led  hia  colony  in  Europe, 
oelcbtatodarchera.  Hence  Hercules 
Idyll,  xiii.  56. 


n  XmCan  timmitfum,  r«^as. 

Salmii    de  Hellen.  p.  369. 

Aod  Flahert.  Ogyg.  Part.  iii.  cap.  xviii. 

p.  1S8.  edit.  1685.  Stillingflect's  Grig. 

Briu  Frmf.  p.  zxxviii. 

[The  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  pre- 


XZXvi  DISSERTATION    I. 

the  courts  of  those  princes,  who  were  distinguished  fin:  their 
warlike  diameter,  and  their  passion  for  military  glory. 

Olaus  Wonnius  informs  us,  that  great  numbers  of  the  north- 
em  scalds  constandy  resided  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  oi 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Elngland*.  Hence  the  tradition  in 
an  antient  Islandic  Saga,  or  poetical  history,  may  be  explained; 
which  says,  that  Odin's  language  was  originaUy  used,  not  aotj 
in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  even  in  England^.  In- 
deed it  may  be  naturally  concluded  fixxm  these  suggestioiis, 
that  the  Scandinavian  tongue  became  fiuniliar  in  the  British 
islandsby  the  songs  of  the  sKsIds:  unless  it  be  rather  presumed, 
that  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  Britain  was  the 
means  of  facilitating  the  admission  of  those  poets,  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  their  reception. 

And  here  it  will  be  much  to  our  present  argument  to  ob- 
serve, that  some  of  the  old  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  supersti- 
ticms  are  to  this  day  retained  in  the  English  language.  Mara, 
from  whence  our  Night-mare  is  derived,  was  in  the  Runic  theo- 
logy a  spirit  or  spectre  of  the  night,  which  seized  men  in  their 
sleep,  and  suddenly  deprived  them  of  speech  and  motion". 
NiCKA  was  the  Gothic  demon  who  inhabited  the  elem«it  of 
water,  and  who  strangled  persons  that  were  drowning  ^.  Boh 
was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the  Gothic  g^ie- 
rals%  and  the  son  of  Odin:  the  mention  of  whose  name  was 
sufficient  to  spread  an  immediate  panic  among  his  enemies  y. 

*  LiL  Dan.  p.  195.  ed.  4to.  Lmguase  of  the  antieDt  Angles,  wiw 

*  Bartholin,  iii.  2.  p.  651.  It  wag  a  settled  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  En- 
oonstant  old  British  tradition,  that  king  gland.  And  in  this  dialect,  which  in- 
Arthur  conquered  Ireland,  GoUiland,  deed  prevailed  in  some  degree  almost 
Denmark,  and  Norway.  See  Galfrid.  imr  tXL  England,  many  other  poems  are 
Monum.  ix.  11.  Rob.  of  Glouc.  ed.  composed,  mentioned  likewise  in  Wan- 
Heame,  p.  180.  182.  What  is  said  in  ley's  Catalogue.  [See  the  Prefiure  to 
the  text  must  hare  greatly  fiunlitated  the  this  edition.— Enrr.  1  It  is  ^e  constant 
Saxon  and  Danish  conquests  in  England,  doctrine  of  the  Danish  historians,  that 
The  works  of  the  genuine  Caedmon  are  the  Danes  and  Angles,  whose  succeason 
written  in  ^e  language  of  the  antient  gave  the  name  to  this  island,  had  tiie  same 
An^es,  who  were  neany  connected  with  origin. 

the  Jutes.     Hence  that  language  resem-  "  See  Keyslcr,  Antiquitat  Sd.  Scp- 

bled  the  antient  Danish,  as  appears  from  tentrional.  p.  497.  edit  1720. 

passages  of  Ciedmon  cited  by  Wanley.  "^  See  Keysler,  ut  supr.  p.  261.  And 

Henee  also  it  happened,  that  the  later  in  Addikd.  ibid.  p.  588. 

Dano-Saxonic  dialect,  in  which  Juniiis*s  '  See  Keysler,  ibid.  p.  105.  p.  190. 

PocncAL  PAKAnntAsx  or  Gbioesis  was  ^  See  Temple's  Essays,  part  4.  pag. 
written,  is  Ukewiseso  very  similar  to  the 
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Tlie  fictions  of  Odin  and  of  his  Scandinavians,  must  have 
itiH  deeper  root  in  the  British  islands,  at  least  in  En- 
firom  the  Saxon  and  Danish  invasioiu. 

That  the  tales  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds  flourished  among 


also  inrtuioes  of  oonformity  numents  are  found  in  Penia  near  Tauris. 

I  £iigllsfa  and  Gothic  superstu  [See  the '*  Voyages  de  Chardin,"  p.  S77. 

I  BartboliniUy  L.  IL  cap.  2.  p.  86S.  ed.  1686.  ISmo.     It  is  astonishing,  that 

It  may  be  uigedy  that  these  super-  after  the  most  erident  proofs  ofthete 

mil^  be  introduced   by  the  stone  monuments  being  the  production 

of  whom  I  shall  speak  below,  of  our  northern  ancestors,  writers  will 

brinoaustojustthesamepoinL  persist  without  any  authority  whatever 

~  Bickes  was  of  opinion,  from  in  calling  them  DruidicaL— Douce.  ]  [It 

oC  instances,  that  our  trial  is  also  **  astonishinff,**  that  with  such 

If  a  jury  of  TwelTe^  was  an  early  Scan-  «  evident  prooft  **  of  their  existence  in 

CHman  institntion,  and  that  it  was  almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

biDiH|bt    from    thence  into   England,  they   should   be  exclusively   assigned 

Tct  Ge  sttppoaes,  at  a  period  later  than  either  to  **  our  northern  ancestors,     or 

is  amtBmmrjt  the  Nonnan  invasion.  See  their  Celtic  antagonists.      The  oocuiv 

Woottoo*s  Conspectus  of  Hickes's  The-  rence  of  such  monuments  in  Cornwall, 

■BE.  pag  46.  liOnd.  1706.  And  Hickes.  where  the  Saxons  only  obtained  a  footing 

Tknaor.     Diascrtat.    EpistoL    voL    L  at  a  very  late  period,  and  in  those  parts 

p.  S&  aeq.     The  number  twklvx  was  of  Ireland  which  were  frequented  by 

aoad  among  the  Septentrional  tribes,  neither  Saxons  nor  Scandinavians,  dearly 

Ofia'a  Judges  are  twxlvk,  and  have  forbids  tlie  assumption  of  their  Teutonic 

in  Gladhdm.  Edd.  Isl.  origin;  while  their  name  (Tliing-stadar), 

viL     Tlie  God  of  the  Edda  has  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  ap- 

.▼m  "•"'*>^  ibid.  fab.  i.  An  Aristo-  plied  in  the  North  of  Europe,  may  re- 

LVK  is  a  well  known  antient  ceive  an  illustration  from  the  page  of 

tin  the  North.  In  the  Dia-  Homer : 


between  Hervor  and  Angantyr,  ^ ,         «•«     «xi/          *  \'^    * 

knarpramiMHitogiveHervor^Nr;  ^'^r/  ^J^^^.^T'^'*,  ^  'K'^ 

-.■a  Ba^  [HeSives  her  that  which  ^•''  ^*'  ^•^•^'  >^^h  n^V  ^V..*"*^ 

Bto  be  the  daOi  of  twelve  men— the  ^  *^*"*  ^^^ 

■— dTirfing.— Ebct. ]  Hervarar-S<^  These  ''sacred  circles"  in  the  North 

~  OL  VereL  cap.  viL  p.  91.     "Die  were  not  only  used  as  places  of  public 

circular  monuments  of  sepa-  assembly,  but  were  the  scenes  of  all  ju* 

erect,  are  more  frequently  of  dicial  proceedings.     From  a  passage  in 

TwxLVx,  than  of  any  other  the  67th  chapter  of  Egills-Saga,  there 

See  Borlase,  Amtiquit.  Comw.  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  also 

ch.  ▼£.  edit.   1769.  fol.     And  made  the  theatres  ofthe*<  trial  by  battle." 

\p  Hist.  Druid,  p.  89.  158.  160.  The  Irish  antiquaries  consider  them  to 

Im  also  Martin's  Hebrid.  p.  9.     In  have  been  places  of  public   worship. 

Zariaad  and  Sweden,  many  antient  cir-  '<  Magh-Adhair,  a  plain  of  adoration, 

cdar  monuments,  consisting  each   of  where  an  open  temple  consisting  of  a 

tatlsc  inde  stoties,  still  remain,  which  circle  of  tall  straight  stone  pillars  wi^  a 

aoe  tha  places  of  judicature.     My  late  very  large  flat  stone  called  Crom-leac, 

wij  learned,  ingenious,  and  respected  serving  for  an  altar,  constructed  by  the 

fio^  doctor  Borlase,  pointed  out  to  Drui£  and  similar  to  that  in  Exodus 

aanoBamentsof  the  same  sort  in  Com-    xxiv.  <<  And  Moses builded  an  altar 

wdL  Compare  Keysler,  p.  93.     And  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  ac- 

■  win  OlustiBte  remarks  already  made,  cording  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL" 

■d  the  principles  insinuated  in  this  0*Brian    in    voc.— Edit.]       Geoflh^ 

flhsertatioD,  to  observe,  that  the^  mo-  of  Monmouth  afibrdn  insuinccs  in  his 
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the  SoxonE,  who  succeeded  to  the  Britons,  mid  became  pos- 
sessors of  England  in  the  skill  century,  niuy  be  justly  pre- 
sumed ».  The  Saxons  wCre  originally  seated  in  the  Cimbrie 
Chersonese,  or  those  territories  which  have  been  since  called 
Jutland,  Angelen,  and  Holsteiii ;  and  were  fond  of  tracing  the 
descent  of  their  princes  from  Odin".  They  were  therefi>r«  ft 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  They  imported  with  th«IQ 
into  England  the  old  Runic  language  and  letters.  This  ap- 
pears  from  inscriptions  on  coins'",  stones S  and  other  monn- 
ments;  and  from  some  of  their  manuscripts'^.  It  is  welt  known 
tliat  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  (bscovered  in  Cumberland 
and  Scotland :  and  that  there  is  even  extant  a  coin  of  king  Ofi% 
with  a  Runic  legend'.  But  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity,  which  happened  before  the  seventh  century,  entirely 
banished  the  common  use  of  those  characters'^,  which  were 
esteemed  unhallowed  and  necromantic ;  and  with  their  antient 
superstitions,  which  yet  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  popular 


Brilish  Hretotj-.  The  knighti  sent  into 
Wil«  by  FiubsmmoD,  io  1091,  werv 
TITEI.VH.  Povcl,  p.  l£4.suhBnno.  See 
Also  an  instanre  in  Du  Carell,  Aiigto- 
Notnun  AiiTiit- p.  9-  Ii  is  probable  that 
('barium agne  foTmed  his  tkelvk  Peers 
on  iMa  principle.  From  «'hoM  Spenser 
ctMcntl;  look  hii  Twxlte  Kvioiiti. 

[In  Ihe  poem  of  Btowuir  '  twoU 
wintri  liil.'  the  time  of  cwelve  winlera, 
it  ciidently  ■  mere  epic  form  of  expre»~ 
lion  to  rienote  in  indeHnitc  pniod.  It 
i*  iike  iht /arly  <}aji  of  the  Hebrews, 
llielnrtuifuf  the  lUiid,  tbcfiinvnof  I^cis 
Plowman.  TTiis  number  therefore  ought 
lint  to  be  interpreted  too  UleraUy,  un- 
laws mpporlcd  bjr  the  conteit.— EiArr.] 

•  "  Ei  TMUMioribui  poetis  Cimbro- 
ruin.  nempe  Sctldls  et  llieatiacs  gencis 
ver^Aenlorlbni,  pUoe  mull*,  ut  par  est 
crodere.aDmpserv."  Hicko.  TlieHut.  i. 
p.  101,  Seep.  m. 

■  Sec  OHnon'a  Chron.  Siion.  p.  IS. 
sea.  Historian)  mention  Wonn'a 
BrOKTH,  i.  r.  Woden'a  hill,  <n  WHt- 
iJiiw.  See  Miltott,  Hilt.  Engl.  An.  588. 

I'  Sec  Sir  A.  Foiislaioe's  Pref.  S»on 
Money.  Orr*.  Kai.  Sc.  Bdthid  Mo- 
NitKin,  &C.  See  oko  Sercnu  Diction. 


'uecico-LoiJn.  Pncf.  pag.  31. 
IIickes'9   The&aur.    Jl*iTiyn- 

Tob.ii.  8>ixuK  ReruxiKU  ayxul  f^Mao. 

Ibid,  TUi.  iv.  poa.  5. — Cam  LArniM 
□Htd  Beaucaille.  Wanlcy  Cat*).  MSS. 
Anglo-Sai.  pag.  248.  ad  calc.  Hickilh 
Theuur.  Aknulds  jiuriu*.  Unlw'* 
York,  Appeoil.  p.  103.  Tab.  N.  9S, 
Aod  Gordon's  Itio.  SvplcDtr.  p.  ICt. 

'  Sec  Uickes's  llieKiiir.  Par.  i.  p^a 
135.  ise.  148.  Par.  iii.  Tab.  I.  3.3.4. 
5.  G.  It  may  be  wtueclurHl,  tbutbos 
chancten  were  imroduced  by  tfae  Danca. 
It  n  certain  that  lliey  never  grew  inlo 
common  ute.  Tliey  were  at  least  incoi*' 
venient,  as  nm&istiog  of  cajritals.  W* 
bare  no  remain*  of  Saioo  writing  lo  old 
u  Ihe  sixth  ocntury.  Nur  ore  there  aitj 
□ftheteventb,  except  a  very  fevchaitcra. 
[Bibl.  Boifl.  NE.  D.  11.  19.  seq.]  So* 
Hickes'sTbesaur.  Far.  Lpngel69.  Se« 
also  CaAKT*  OniLMSi  ad  Mohaits- 
Himnr  BcaiiKu.  TbIi.  i.  Codey'sCaL 
BibL  Jltg.     In  the  British  Miuoimi. 

'  See  Aacn^nn.  «oL  ii.  p.  131.  A.D. 


'  But  ux  Hickct,  ubi  lupr.  i.  p.  140. 
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bdie^  abolished  in  some  measure  their  native  and  original  vein 
of  poedc  &bliiig>.  They  suddenly  became  a  mild  and  polished 
people^  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  exercise  of  devo- 
and  the  po^OQs  they  have  left  us  are  chiefly  moral  rhap- 
scriptural  histories  or  religious  invocations'*.    Yet  even 
pieces  they  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  old  scaldic 
and  heroes.    Thus,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  Judith, 
Hdofemes  is  called  Balder,  or  leader  and  prince  of  xoarriors. 
And  in  a  poetical  paraphrase  on  Genesis,  Abimelech  has  the 
•l^pdUation^    This  Balder  was  a  fiunous  chieftain  of  the 
Goths,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  supposed  to  inhabit  a  mag^ 
ball  in  the  fiiture  place  of  rewards.     The  same  Anglo- 
paraphrast,  in  his  prosopopoeia  of  Satan  addressing  his 
companions  plunged  in  the  infernal  abyss,  adopts  many  images 
and  expressions  used  in  the  very  sublime  description  of  the 
Eddie  bell  ^ :  Henry  of  Huntingdon^  complains  of  certain  ejp^ 
traneous  wards  and  uncommon  J^res  of  speech,  in  a  Saxon  ode 
en  a  victory  of  king  Athelstan.     These  were  all  scaldic  ex- 
pressions or  allusions.     But  I  will  give  a  literal  English  trans- 
lation of  this  poem,  which  cannot  be  well  understood  without 
pronisiiig  its  occasion.     In  the  year  938,  Anlaff  *,  a  pagan 

'  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  latcd  below.  Sec  Sect.  i.  p.  2.  See  also 

i^paaona  friend,  thatGuT  and  Sir  Bktis,  the  description  of  the  city  of  Durham. 

Aefintof  which  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Ilickes,  p.  179.     It  has  nothing  of  the 

Atebtmn,  and  the  latter,  as  some  sup«  ^'ild  strain  of  poetry.     The  saints  and 

pHC^  ia  that  of  Edgar,  both  christian  relics  of  Durham  church  seem  to  hare 

^hampionsagainstthc  pagan  Danes,  were  struck  the  poet  most,  in  describing  that 

•rigiHdlj  aulnects  of  the  genuine  Saxon  city.  I  cannot  discern  the  supposed  sub- 

faaidk     But  I  rather  think,  they  began  limity  of  those  mysterious  dithyrambics, 

la  be  celebrated  in  or  after  Uie  crusades;  which  close  the  Saxon  Mknologx,   or 

d»  ndnre  of  which  expeditions  dictated  poetic  calendar,  written  about  the  tenth 

ti  die  lomance-writers,  and  brought  into  century,  printed  by  Ilickes,  Gramm. 

lepw,  itories  of  christians  fighting  with  Anglo- Sax.  p.  207.     They  seem  to  be 

bidd  beroei.    Tlie  cause  was  the  same,  prophecies    and  proverbs ;    or  rather, 

aad  die  circumstances  partly  parallel ;  splendid  fragments  from  diffcrentpoems, 

ad  tbk  bong  once  the  fa^on,  they  thrown  together  without  connection. 

CMHiiked  their  own  histories  for  heroes,  *  Sec  liickes.  Thesaur.  L  p.  10.  Who 

nd  caiiiljelJi  were  feigned  with  Danish  adds  many  more  instances. 

■mi,  at  wdl  as  with  the  Saracen.  See  ^  Fab.  xlix.     See  Hickcs,  ubi  supr. 

Bfr.  SicT.  ill.  p.  145.  146.  147.   There  p.  116. 

is  die  story  of  Bzvis  in  British,  Ysroai  *  Who  has  greatly  misrepresented  the 

Bocv  o  Hamtvit.  Lhuyd*s  Arch.  Brit,  sense  bv  a  bad  Latin  translation.    Hist. 

h  964.  lib.  V.  p.  20S. 

^  Except  an  ode  on  Athelstan,  trans-  *  [See  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the 


king  of  the  Hyliemians  and  the  adjacent  isles,  invited  by  ( 
stantiiie  king  of  the  Scots,  entered  the  river  Abi  or  Hui 
with  a  strong  fleel.  Our  Saxon  king  Athclstan,  and  his  brc 
Eiidmiind  Chto  [a;tlieling],  met  them  with  a  numerous  a 
near  a  place  called  Bruiienburgh;  and  after  a  most  obstinatea 
bloodv  resistance,  drove  tliem  back  to  tlieir  ships.  The  h 
lasted  from  day-break  till  the  evening.  On  the  side  of  A 
were  slain  five  petty  kings,  and  seven  chiefs  or  generals.  ' 
Adelstan,  the  glory  of  leaders,  the  giver  of  gold  chains  to  hia 
nobles,  and  his  brother  Eadmund,  both  shining  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a  long  train  of  ancestors,  struck  [the  adversary]  in  war; 
at  Brunenburgh,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  they  clove  the 
wall  of  shields.  The  high  banners  fell.  The  earls  of  tlie  de- 
parted Edward  fell ;  for  it  was  bom  within  them,  even  from  the 
Iriins  of  their  kindred,  to  defend  the  treasures  and  the  houses 
of  their  countrj-,  and  tlieir  gills,  against  the  hatred  of  strangers. 
The  nation  of  the  Scots,  and  the  fatal  inhabitants  of  sliips,  felL 
The  hills  resounded,  and  the  armed  men  were  covered  wiA 
sweat  From  the  time  the  sun,  the  king  of  stars,  the  torch  of 
the  eternal  one,  rose  ehearinl  above  the  hills,  till  he  returned 
to  his  habitation.  There  lay  many  of  the  northern  men,  pierv«d 
with  lances;  they  lay  wounded,  with  their  shields  pien:ed 
through:  and  aUo  tlie  Scots,  the  hateful  harvest  of  batUe.  'Hie 
chosen  bands  of  tlie  West-Saxons,  going  out  to  battle,  pressed 
on  the  steps  of  the  clctest«i  nations,  and  slew  their  flying  rear 
with  sliarp  and  bloody  swords.  The  soft  effeminate  men  yield- 
ed up  their  spears.  Tlie  Mercians  did  not  fear  or  fly  the  roudi 
game  of  the  hand.  There  was  no  safety  to  tJicni,  who  sought 
the  land  with  Aniaff  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  ship,  to  die  in  fight 
Five  youthful  kings  fell  in  the  place  of  fight,  slain  with  swords; 
and  seven  cn))tains  of  Aidali|  with  the  iiuiumcrable  army  of 
Scottish  mariners :  there  the  lord  of  the  Normans  ["Nortliem- 
uicd]  was  chased:  and  their  army,  now  made  small,  was  driven 

Angto  Snoni,  »ol.  i.  p.  S45,  An'.r,  bUhap  of  Yoii,  wIki  imiied  with  AnUf 
whom  AUiqUmd  h«l  cipvllpd  from  ihv  in  his  tvcoad  miempi  lo  recover  Iiis  iih. 
liiHgtloniof  Norai.(.unibri»,  »u  ill  all     liviiUnrc,    would    hirdly   haVQ   fought 


a  Cliri>ltiui.    WuUuii  itrch-    undo  ■  Fagsn  buuiiir... 


••) 
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to  the  prow  of  the  ship.    The  ship  sounded  with  the  waves ; 
the  kin^  inarehing  into  the  yellow  sea,  escaped  alive.  And 
it  was,  the  wise  nordiem  king  Constantine,  a  veteran  chiei^ 
RtHmhig  by  flight  to  his  own  army,  bowed  down  in  the  camp, 
left  his  own  son  worn  out  with  wounds  in  the  place  of  slaugh- 
tB*.;  in  vain  did  he  lament  his  earls,  in  vain  his  lost  fiiends. 
Nor  less  did  Anla£^  the  yellow-haired  leader,  the  batde-ax  of 
Iter,  a  youth  in  war,  but  an  old  man  in  understandings 
himself  a  conqueror  in  fight,  when  the  darts  flew  against 
Edward's  earls,  and  their  banners  met     Then  those  northern 
covered  with  shame,  the  sad  refuse  of  darts  in  the  re- 
whirlpool  of  Humber,  departed  in  their  ships  with 
to  seek  through  the  deep  the  Irish  city  and  their  own 
While  both  the  brothers,  the  king  and  Clito^  lamenting 
dieir  own  victory,  together  returned  home;  leaving  be- 
Und  them  the  flesh-devouring  raven,  the  dark-blue  toad  greedy 
of  slau^ter,  the  black  crow  with  homy  bill,  and  the  hoarse 
toad,  the  eagle  a  companion  of  battles,  with  the  devouring  kite, 
and  that  brindled  savage  beast  the  wolf  of  the  wood,  to  be  glut- 
ted with  the  white  food  of  the  slain.     Never  was  so  great  a 
danghter  in  this  island,  since  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  fierce 
beginners  of  war,  coming  hither  from  the  east,  and  seeking 
Britain  through  the  wide  sea,  overcame  the  Britons  excelling 
in  honour,  and  gained  possession  of  their  land°*." 

This  piece,  and  many  other  Saxon  odes  and  songs  now  re- 
iMininf^  are  written  in  a  metre  much  resembling  that  of  the 
soldic  dialogue  at  the  tomb  of  Angantyr*,  which  has  been 
bouitifully  translated  into  English,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  in  a  genuine  strain  of  poetry,  by  Gray.  The  extem- 
poraneous efiusions  of  the  glowing  bard  seem  naturally  to  have 

*  Tbe  original  was  first  printed   by  Latin  of  Gibson,  and  of  coune  shares 

Wbrioc  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  555*  the  fiiults  of  its  original.-— Edit.] 

Gmic  1644.  See  Hickes.  Thes.  Prafat  *  [The  invocation  of  Henror  at  the 

pi  wr.    And  ilnd.  Gramm.  Anglo-Sai*  tomb  of  her  father  Anmntyr  was  trans- 

pk  ISI.  lated  in  prose  by  Dr.  Hickes.     It  was 

[At  the  close  of  this  Dissertation  the  republished  with  emendations  by  Dr. 

win  find  the  original  ode  and  a  Percy  in  1763,  and  has  since  been  closely 

lilenil  Tenion  of  it    The  trans-  *  and  paraphnisticmlly  versified  by  Mr. 

in  tbe  text  was  made  from  the  Mathlasand  Miss  Seward*— Fabk.] 


fallen  into  this  measure,  mid  it  was  probably  more  easLy  suited  t 
to  tlie  voice  or  harp.  Their  versification  for  the  most  pari  •! 
seems  to  have  been  tliat  of  the  Runic  poetry.  i 

As  literature,  the  certain  attendant,  as  it  is  the  parent,  of  i 
true  religion  and  civility,  gained  ground  among  tJie  Saxons*    ■ 
poetry  no  longer  remained  a  separate  science,  aiid  ilie  profes- 
sion of  bard  seems  gradually  to  have  declined  among  tliein:  I 
mean  tlic  bard  under  those  appropriated  characteristics,  and    i 
that  peculiar  appointuient,  which  lie  sustained  ajnong  the  Scao- 
dinaviuii  pagans.  Yet  tlieir  national  love  of  verse  and  music  still 
so  strongly  predominated,  that  in  the  place  of  thtir  old  scald«n 
a  new  rank  ofpoets  arose,  called  Gi-eemen  or  Harpers".  Tbeas 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  order  of  English  Minstrels,  wbo 
flourished  till  the  slxteentl)  century. 

And  here  I  stop  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  reasons* 
why  tlie  Scandinavian  bards  have  transmitted  to  modern  times 
so  much  more  of  their  native  iK>etrj',  than  the  rest  of  tJteir 
soudiem  neighbours.  It  is  true,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway, — whether  or  no  from  their  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, from  their  poverty  which  compelled  them  to  seek  their  Eor- 
tunes  at  foreign  courts  by  tlie  exercise  of  a  popidar  art,  tram 
the  success  of  their  bards,  the  nature  of  tiieir  republican  go* 
vemment,  or  their  habits  of  unsettled  life, — were  more  given  to 
verse  than  any  other  Gothic,  or  even  Celtic,  tribe.  But  this 
is  not  all :  they  remained  [Migans,  and  retained  dieir  original 
manners,  much  longer  than  any  of  their  Gothic  kindred.  Iliey 
were  not  completely  converted  to  Christianity  till  the  tenth  ceo- 
tury".     Hence,  under  tJie  concurrence  howeverof  someof  the 

*  GtEDiitir  iiifwen  to  ibc  Latin  So-  jeai  SSO,  Ihat  fenule  harjwra  wCK  not 

couiTos.     Fabfui  speaking  of  Blage-  tium  uDCommon.     It  u  dccreci)  Ihat  im 

briJc,  an  anlicnt  BHtinh  king,  fiunous  bi^D[),  ot  any  pcdc«ustic,  aliall  k«^p  or 

(or  his  skill  in  poory  ami  music,  calli  hate  citRAB Adas,  and  it  is  aJdod  quj>- 

him  "  a  coaynge  mudcyan,  called  oT  the  cuHiiua  Symtuoniaca;  nor  permit  plMjs 

BriioD!  ttod  of  Glimuk."    Chmh,  f.  or  sports,  lunos  v»L  jocoa,  undoufatoUr 

uuL  ed.   1SS3.      This  Fabyan  (rans.  pinucal    and    gcsticulatory    miertain- 

latcd  froai  GtOffmj  of  Monmouth's  ic-  ments,  lo  bv  exhibited  in  his  pieaenca, 

countofthecame  BiitithkinK,  "ul  Daus  Malmesb.  Cest.  Ponlii*.  lib.  liL  p.  363. 

ractiLAToaiTM  videreiiv."     Hin.   Bitt.  edit,  vn,  AndConcil.  Spclman.  t«n.l. 

lib.  i.  rap.  SS.  Ilappeonfrotntliciiijimc-  p.  )59>  adit.  1639.  Tat 
lioMgiTen  lo  ilw  ItritHh  church  iu  the        *  Sec biifaopUojd'*  Hist,  .iccounlor 
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just  mentioned,  their  scaldic  professi^m  acquired  greater 
of  strengdi  and  of  maturity;  and  from  an  uninterrupted 
through  many  ages  of  the  most  romantic  religions 
iMIM  ■■litinnMj  and  the  preservation  of  those  rough  manners 
so  fiivourable  to  the  poetical  spirit,  was  enabled  to 
not  only  more  genuine,  but  more  numerous,  compo- 
Tme  religion  would  have  checked  the  impetuosity  iji 
panians,  suppressed  their  wild  exertions  of  fancy,  and  ba- 
that  striking  train  of  imagery,  which  their  poetry  de- 
rived from  a  barbarous  theology.  This  circumstance  also  sug- 
gests to  our  ccmsideration,  those  superior  advantages  and  op- 
pcMtnnities  arising  from  leisure  and  length  of  time,  which  they 
■■juftjil  above  others,  of  circulating  their  poetry  far  and  wide^ 
cf  giving  a  general  currency  to  their  mode  of  &bling,  of  ren- 
r  skill  in  versification  more  universally  and  &mi- 
known,  and  a  more  conspicuous  and  popular  object  of 
admiration  or  imitation  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Hence 
too  it  has  happened,  that  modem  times  have  not  only  attained 
nmch  fiiller  information  concerning  their  historical  transac- 
tioiis,  but  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  character. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Danish  invasions  produced  a  conr- 
nderable  alteration  in  the  manners  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors. Although  their  connections  with  England  were  transient 
nd  interrupted,  and  on  the  whole  scarcely  lasted  two  hun- 
dred years,  yet  many  of  the  Danish  customs  began  to  prevail 
among  the  inhabitants,  which  seem  to  have  given  a  new  turn 
to  theu:  temper  and  genius.  The  Danish  fashion  of  excessive 
drinking^  for  instance,  a  vice  almost  natural  to  the  northern 
nadonsy  became  so  general  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  it 
ras  found  necessary  to  restrain  so  pernicious  and  contagious  a 
practice  by  a  particular  statute  p.  Hence  it  seems  likely,  that 
lo  popular  an  entertainment  as  their  poetry  gained  ground;  es- 

Chuith  Goremment  in  Great  Britain,    p.  104.  '   ^  Sec  Lambarde*8  Ar- 

fcc  dmp.  L  §•  11.  4to.  Lond.  1684.    cbaionom.    And  JBartholin.  ii.  c  xiL 
And  Crymog.  Amgrim.  L.  L  cap.  lOi    p.  543. 


pecially  if  we  cortiudcr,  that  in  their  expcUilions  against  Eng- 
land tliey  were  of  course  attended  by  many  northern  scalds,  who 
constantly  ntadc  a  part  of  their  military  retinue,  and  whose  lan- 
guage was  understood  by  the  Saxons.  Rogwald,  lord  of  tlie  Or- 
cades,  who  was  also  himself  a  poet,  going  on  an  expedition  into 
Palestine,  carried  with  him  two  Islandic  bards'".  The  noble  ode, 
called  in  the  northern  chronicles  the  Elogiumof  Hacon',  king 
of  Norway,  was  composed,  on  a  battle  in  which  that  prince  with 
eight  of  his  brothers  fell,  by  the  scald  Ey^7nd ;  who  for  his  su- 
perior skill  in  poetry  was  called  tlie  Cross  of  Poets,  [Eyvindr 


"  OL  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  195.  edit, 
)G36. 

'  Id  diis  ode  are  Uuae  lay  lublimc 

imageries  and  prD&opopaiaL 

"  The  goddiosfs  who  preside  oTer  bat- 
des  come,  «nt  rorth  by  Odin.  Thef  go 
'o  choose  among  the  prioixs  of  the  iUu- 


a  the  palace 


I  of  Yng 
peiish,  and  lo  go  lo  dwell 
of  the  gods." 

"  Gondula  leaned  on  the  end  of  her 
Innce,  imd  thus  bespoke  licr  companions. 
I1ie  assembl;  of  the  cod^  a  going  to  be 


JncrcaHid :  the  gods 
Odin." 


though 


ceof 


(aid  he,  why  hsai  tliou  thus  disposed  of 
tbelHHtle?  Werewenot  worthy  lohaie 
obtained  of  the  gods  a  more  perfect  vic- 
tory? It  is  we,  abe  replied,  who  have 
oiren  it  thee.     It  it  we  who  have  put 

•'  Now,  added  she,  let  ui  push  forward 
our  steeds  acra»  those  green  woilds, 
whifh  ore  the  readence  of  ihc  gods. 
ift  us  go  tell  Odin  Ihat  die  king  is  coiD- 

"  When  Odin  heard  this  ncwa,  be  said, 
Hcnnodc  and  Btago,  my  sons,  go  to 
meet  Uie  king :  a  king,  admired  by  alt 
men  for  his  valour,  approachea  to  our 


besprinkled  and  running  down  with 
blood.  At  the  »igtit  of  Odin,  he  ciiet 
out,  Ah !  how  severe  and  terrible  doa 
this  ffod  appear  lo  me  t " 

"  The  heio  Brago  replies.  Come,  itum 
that  wui  the  terror  of  llie  bravest  war- 
riors: Come  hither,  and  rejoin  ifaina 
eight  brothers:  the  heroes  who  reodc 
here  shall  live  with  thee  in  peace :  Go, 
drink  Ale  in  the  circle  of  heroes." 

'■  Bui  this  valiant  king  eicloims,  I  wiU 
still  keep  my  arms :  a  watrior  ought 
carefully  to  preserve  hismail  and  helmet; 
it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  moment  ivithml 
the  spear  in  one's  band." — 

"  The  wolf  Fcnrii  shall  burst  hit 
chains  and  dart  with  rsge  upon  his  cno 
mies,  before  so  brave  a  ling  shall  again 
appear  upon  earth,"  &(. 

Snorron.  Ilisi.  Keg.  Sept.  L  p.  163. 
This  ode  was  written  «o  csriy  at  Uie 
year  9G0.  There  is  a  great  variety  and 
boldness  in  the  DansiJons,  An  action 
is  carried  on  by  a  «ei  of  ihe  most  iwefut 
ideal  personages,  finely  imaged.  The 
goddesses  of  battle,  Odin,  bis  sont  Her- 
mode  and  Itrago,  and  tlie  tipeclre  of  the 
deceased  king,  are  all  introduced,  f^Kak- 
ing  and  acting  as  in  a  drama.  The  pa- 
negyric  is  nobly  conducted,  and  ariaca 
out  of  the  iublimity  of  the  fiction. 

{A  tomcnhat  diSereol  tenion  of  tta 
olioveode  is  printed  in  Periy'sFive  Htituc 
pieces.  By  the  wolf  Fenriit,  he  obsorei, 
the  northern  lutiotis  underslooda  kind  of 
demon,  or  evil  principle,  at  enmity  with 
■be  gods,  who  Ibougli  al  |iTesent  chained 
up  from  doing  mischief,  was  hereafter  to 
break  looK  and  deslioj'  the  world.  See 
Edda.— Paas.] 
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Skflldas[ullir*,]  and  fought  in  the  battle  which  he  celebrated, 
earl  of  Norway  was  accompanied  by  five  celebrated 
in  the  batde  of  Jomsburgh :  and  we  are  told,  that  each 
sung  an  ode  to  animate  die  soldiers  before  the  engage- 
it  began  *•    They  appear  to  have  been  regularly  brought 
actum*  Olave,  a  king  of  Norway,  when  his  army  was  pre- 
fer the  onset,  placed  three  scalds  about  him,  and  ex- 
aloud,  '^  You  shall  not  only  record  in  your  verses  what 
yon  haTe  heard,  but  what  you  have  seen."    They  each  deli- 
an  ode  on  the  spot^     These  no  Ahem  chie&  appear  to 
90  firequently  hazarded  their  lives  with  such  amazing  in- 
trepidity, merely  in  expectation  of  meriting  a  pan^yric  from 
poets,  the  judges,  and  the  spectators  of  dieir  gallant  be- 
That  scalds  were  common  in  the  Danish  armies  when 
dbqr  invaded  England,  appears  from  a  stratagem  of  Alfred ; 
vliQ^  availing  himself  of  his  skill  in  oral  poetry  and  playing  on 
tbe  harp,  entered  the  Danish  camp  habited  in  that  character, 
wad  procured  a  hospitable  reception.  This  was  in  the  year  878  "• 
Aniafff,  a  Danish  king,  used  the  same  disguise  for  recon- 
noitring the  camp  of  our  Saxon  monarch  Athelstan :  taking 
In  station  near  Athelstan's  pavilion,  he  entertained  the  king 
and  his  chiefs  with  his  verses  and  music,  and  was  dismissed 
with  an  honourable  reward  ^.     As  AnlafTs  dialect  must  have 
&ooivered  him  to  have  been  a  Dane ;  here  is  a  proof,  of  what 
I  shall  bring  more,  that  the  Saxons,  even  m  the  midst  of  mu- 
taal  hostilities,  treated  the  Danish  scalds  with  favour  and  re- 
That  the  Islandic  bards  were  common  in   England 


*  [SLalUbspilllr,  poetarum  alpha,  cui  he  spoke  the  dialect  of  his  province,  or 
■■Ma  incident  poetae.]  what  Hickes  calls  the  Dano-Saxon.— 

'  BarthoUii.  p.  172.  Edn.] 

*  Oia£.  Sag.  apud  Verel.  ad  IIerv.  *  Malmesb.  ii.  6.     I  am  aware,  that 
Sfto.  p.  178.     Bartholin,  p.  172.  the  truth  of  both  these  anecdotes  respect- 

*  Inguiph.  Hist  p.  869.  Malmesb.  ii.  ing  Alfred  and  AnlafThos  been  contro- 
^4.  p  43.  verted.    But  no  sufficient  argument  has 

f  [Tbis  is  the  same  Anlaf  mentioned  yet  been  offered  for  pronouncing  them 

,  pcxxiix.    Though  of  Danish  de-  spurious,  or  even  suspicious.  See  an  in- 

jctaa  his  family  had  possessed  tbe.  genious  Dissertation  in  the  Aacniso- 

of  North-humbria  for  more  than  looia,  vol.  ii.  p.  100>  seq.  A.  D.  1 773. 

mm  feneration,  it  is  most  probable  that  4to. 


xln  DISBKSTATIOH    1, 

during  the  Danish  inyss ions,  there  are  numerous  proofs.  Kgilt, 
a  celebrated  Islandic  poet,  having  murthercd  die  son  and  many 
of  the  friends  of  Eric  Blodoj^e,  king  of  Denmark  or  Norway, 
then  residing  in  Northumberland,  and  which  he  had  just  con- 
quered, procured  a  pardon  by  singing  before  ilie  king,  at  the 
command  of  his  i]ueen  Gunhilde,  an  extemporaneous  ode". 
Egill  compliments  iJie  king,  who  probably  was  his  patron, 
with  the  appellation  of  the  English  chie£  "  I  offer  my  freight 
to  the  king.  I  owe  a  poem  for  my  ransom.  I  present  to  tlie 
E(iGi.isu  CHIEF  the  incad  of  Odin  ^."  Afterwards  he  calls  thU 
Danish  conqueror  the  commander  of  the  Scottish  fleet.  "  The 
commander  of  the  Scottish  fleet  fattened  the  rnvenous  birds. 
The  sister  of  Nera  [Deatli]  trampled  on  the  foe:  she  trampled 
on  the  evening  food  of  the  eagle."  Tlie  Scots  usually  joined  tin 
Danish  or  Norwegian  invaders  in  their  attempts  on  tlie  northern 
parts  of  Britain  * ;  and  from  this  circomslance  a  new  argument 
arises,  to  show  the  close  communication  and  alliance  which 
must  liave  subsisted  between  Scodand  and  Scandinavia.  Egil), 
although  of  the  enemy's  party*,  was  a  singular  favourite  of 
king  Athelstan.  Athelstan  once  asked  Egill  how  he  escaped 
due  punishment  Irom  Eric  Blodoxe,  tlie  king  of  Northumber- 
land, for  the  very  capital  and  enormous  crime  whith  I  have 
just  mentioned.  On  which  Egill  immediately  related  tlie  whole 
of  that  transacti<Hi  to  tlie  Saxon  king,  in  a  sublime  ode  sdll 
extant*.  On  anotlicr  occasion  Athelstan  presented  Egill  wiifc 
two  rings,  and  two  large  cabinets  filled  witli  silver;  promising 
at  the  same  time,  to  grant  him  any  gift  or  £tvour  which  he 
should  choose  to  request.  Egill,  struck  with  gratitude,  urume- 
diately  composed  a  pauegj-rical  poem  in  the  Norwegian  lan- 

'  Soa  Ciyiiuigr.  Angrim.  Jon.  lib.  ii,  •  [Egill  fought  on  AlltdiWn't  side, 

pu  lis.  caU.  ]G0%  and  did  ngnil  terticc  id  the  batlte  U 

'  Sec  OL  Wono.  Lit.  aun.  p.  SST.  Brunuiburh.— Edit.] 

las.     All  the  chilli  of  Eric  wure  aUa  *  Torfn'us  Hist.  Ormd.  Prnfab  '-Bci 

prwnt  Bl  the  roriLil  of  Uiit  ode,   nlucb  Hstim  ordinein  metmnuiiculUobiiCiiro 

uin  kDoblD  uiaiu.  exposuit."  Turfnuii  adds,  which  is  muA 

S««  the  SiiMUl  ejuuicion  io  pratEB  oT  to  our  puqiuse,  "neqiutqun""  ■'■  "-"— - 

king  Aihelnui.  nipi.  ciwt.  Heiu  Hun-  timi»  •""  — —."^.--r  '■ 
ung.  I,  *.  y.  303.  Mi. 
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tben  common  to  both  nations,  on  the  virtues  of  Athel- 
wliich  the  hitter  as  generously  requited  with  two  marcs  of 
gold'*.     Here  is  hkewise  another  argument,  that  tlie 
had  no  small  esteem  for  the  scaldic  poetry.  It  is  highly 
to  conjecture^  that  our  Danish  king  Canute,  a  po- 
of most  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  not  only  king  of 
Eoi^and,  but  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  not 
wi^GOt  the  customary  retinue  of  the  northern  courts,  in  which 
die  sealds  hdd  so  distinguished  and  important  a  station.  Human 
■■tnre^  in  a.savage  states  aspires  to  somer  species  of  merit,  and 
in  eiery  stage  of  socie^  is  alike  susceptible  of  flattery,  when 
addressed  to  the  reigning  passion.     The  sole  object  of  diese 
aofthem  princes  was  military  glory.     It  is  certain  that  Canute 
dd^fated  in  this  mode  of  entertainment,  which  he  patronized 
wad  liberally  rewarded.     It  is  related  in  Knytlinga-Saga,  or 
Onnit^s  History,  that  he  commanded  the  scald  Loftunga  to 
be  put  to  death,  for  daring  to  comprehend  his  atchievements  in 
too  concise  a  poem.  <^  Nemo,"  said  he,  <^  ante  te,  ausus  est  de 
ne  BREVES  CANTILENAS  componere."  A  curious  picture  of  the 
tyrant,  the  patron,  and  the  barbarian,  united  I     But  the  bard 
eHorted  a  speedy  pardon,  and  with  much  address,  by  producing 
the  next  day  before  the  king  at  dinner  an  ode  of  more  than 
^birtj  strophes,  for  which  Canute  gave  him  fifty  marcs  of  pu- 
rified silver^.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Danish  language  Ix^an 
to  grow  perfectly  familiar  in  England.     It  was  eagerly  learned 
faj  the  Saxon  clergy  and  nobilit}',  from  a  principle  of  ingra- 
tisliiig  th^nselves  with  Canute:  and  there  are  many  manuscripts 
remaining,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  Danish  runes 
much  studied  among  our  Saxon  ancestors  under  the  reign 
of  that  monarch^. 
The  songs  of  the  Irisii  bards  are  by  some  conceived  to  be 

^  Crymoc.  Am.  Jon.  p.  1S9.  ut  nupr.  you  not  Mhamed  to  do  whnt  none  but 

*  Bartholin.  Antiquit.   Danic.  lib.  i.  yourself  has  dared,  to  write  a  short  poem 

Of,  IOl  p.  169y  170.     See  Kkttlikoa-  upon  roe  ?     Unless  by  to-morrow's  din- 

Sma,   in  CataL    Codd.    MSS.    BibL  ner  you  produce  above  thirty  strophes  on 

Holm.  Hickes.  Thesaur.  |ii.  312.  the  same  subject,  your  head  shall  be  the 

[CHRite*sthreafr«for bedid  nof^com-  penalty.'*  HisL  of  Anglo-Saxons, vol.  i. 

maad  the  scald  to  be  put  to  death  "—is  p.  4S7.  TberesuU  was  as  Warton  states, 

thn  tfansiatcd  by  Mr.  Turner :  "  Arc  —Eon.]    ^  Hkfces,  ubt  fiipr.  i«  1 34. 1 36. 


Xlviii  DISSERTATION    I. 

Strongly  marked  with  tlie  traces  of  scaldic  imagination; 
these  traces,  which  will  be  reconsidered,  are  believed  stiH 
smrvive  among  a  species  of  poetical  historians,  whan  thej 
Tals-Tfxlers,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Irish  bards  ^.     A  writer  of  equal  elegance  and  veracity 
'<  that  a  gendeman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  told  me  of 
own  experience,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there^  when  he 


to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  together,  an^  ^ 

laid  very  ill  arnights,  so  as  he  could  not  well  sleep,  they  woul* Mi. 

bring  him  one  of  these  tale-tellers,  that  when  he  lay  dcni =^d 

would  b^in  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  gyant,  a  dwarf,  aad  a 

DAMOSEL  ^"  These  are  topics  in  which  the  Runic  poetry  is  sai. 
to  have  been  greatly  conversant 


*  We  are  infomied  by  the  Irish  histo-  oountries,  in  the  lowest  ttadooi 

riaoiy  that  saint  Patrick,  when  he  con-  tivos,  bajumm,  oUo  addictos, 

irerted  Ireland  to  the  Christian  fiuth,  de-  hujiismodi  bominum  genua,  lam  et 

stroyed  three  hundred  volumes  of  the  gns  caedunto.*'   Apud  Hcdor.  ** 

songs  of  the  Irish  bards.  Such  was  their  lib.  x,  p.  901.  edit.  1574.    But 

dignity  in  this  country,  that  they  were  sius  very  justly  obsenres,  that  for 

permitted  to  wear  a  robe  of  the  same  co-  we  should  read  VAmooa,  or  Vsaooi^.L       — & 

lour  with  that  of  the  royal  family.  They  Vagabonds. 

were  constantly  summoned  to  a  tiicnniid        [Such,  said  the  late  ingaiiouii- 

fcstival :  and  the  most  approved  songs  Walker,  was  the  celebrity  of  tibe 

delivered  at  this  assembly  were  ordered  music,  that  the  Welsh  bards  i 

to  be  preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  ed  to  receive  instnictiopa  in 

lung's  historian  or  antiquary.     Many  of  sical  art  from  those  of  Ireland, 

these  compositions  are  referred  to  by  ap  Conan,  king  of  North  Walefl» 

Keating,  as  the  foundation  of  his  History  the  time  that  Stephen  was  king  of  £i 

of  Ireland.    Ample  estates  were  appro-  land,  determined  to  reform  Sie  Wc 

priatcd  to  them,  that  they  might  live  in  bards,  and  brought  over  many. 

»  condition  of  independence  and  ease,  bards  for  that  purposcw    This  Gr 

Tlie  profession  was  hereditary ;  but  when  according  to  the  intelligent  Mn 

«  bard  died,  his  estate  devolved  not  to  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  the 

bis  eldest  son,  but  to  such  of  his  family  and  musicians  of  his  native  couiBtiy» 

as  discovered  the  most  distinguished  ta-  called  several  congresses^  wherein  L 

tents  for  poetry  and  music  Every  prin-  were  established  for  the  better  r^uM 

dpal  bara  retained  thirty  of  inferior  of  poetry  and  music,  as  well  aa    * 

note,  as  his  attendants ;  and  a  bard  of  as  cultivated  those  sciences, 

the  secondary  class  was  followed  by  a  re-  gresscs  were  open  to  the  people  of  Wal 

tinue  of  fifteen.  They  seem  to  have  been  as  well  as  of  Ireland  and  Scandiw 

at  their  height  in  the  year  558.     See  and  professors  from  each  couutfj 

Keat!ng*s  History  of  Ireland,  p.  127.  tended:  whence  what  was  found 

ISS.  570.  38a  And  Pref.  p.  23.  None  to  one  people,  and  worthy  of  m 


pccol 


of  their  poems  have  been  translated.  was  received  and  estaUisfaedin  the 

lliere  is  an  article  in  the  Laws  of  Ke-  Hist.    Mem.  of  Irish   Bard%  pu 

neth  king  of  Scotland,  promulged  in  the  Cambrian  Biogr.  p.  145.*— Paas.] 
year850,  which  places  the  bards  of  Scot*        '  Sir  W.  Tuple's  £Kay%  part 

land,  who  certainly  were  held  in  equal  p.  349. 
esteem  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 


r. 
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Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Welsh  bards  <^  might  have 
acquainted  widi  the  Scandinavian  scalds.  I  mean  before 
cxxnmunicatioiis  with  Amiorica,  mentioned  at  large  above. 
The  prosody  of  the  Welsh  bards  depended  much  on  allitera- 
^  Hence  they  seem  to  have  paid  an  attention  to  the  scaldic 
icm*  The  Islandic  poets  are  said  to  have  carried  alli- 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  exactness  in  their  earliest  pe- 
;:  whereas  die  Welsh  bards  of  the  sixth  century  used  it 
faak  qMurin^y,  and  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  In  this  circum- 
a  proof  of  imitadon,  at  least  of  emulation,  is  implied  L 
are  moreover,  strong  instances  of  conformity  between 


'  TIm  bordi  of  Britain  wcfv  originally  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strathcluyd  Britons, 

a  nwPTint'T'*'**^*  appendage  of  the  druidi-  Among  other  British  institutionH  grown 

ed  luefarcfav.     In  the  parish  of  Llani-  obsolete  among  them,  they  seem  to  have 

diBmtha  isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still  lost  the  use  of  bards;  at  least  there  arc 

to  be  Sfsen  the  ruins  of  an  arch-druJd*s  no  memorials  of  any  they  had,  nor  any 

■MMODf  whidi  they  call  Taia  Dasw,  of  their  songs  remaining :   nor  do  the 

ii  the  DauiD*s  ii ansiov.     Near  it  Welsh  or  Cumbrian  poets  ever  touch 

of  the  habitations  of  the  sepa-  upon  any  transactions  that  passed   in 

OBvmtual  societie:;,  which  were  those  countries,  after  tliey  were  relin- 

bla  immediate  orders  and  iuspec-  quishcd  by  the  Romans. 
Among  tliese  is  Taia  Beikd,  or.         And  here  we  sec  the  reason  why  tlie 

m  thfj  call  it  to  tliis  day,  the  Hamlet  WcUi  liards  flourished  so  much  and  m> 

or  noE  BAKOs.  Rowland's  Mona,  p.  83.  long.   But  moreover  the  Wel&b,  kept  in 

8B.     But  to  strong  was  tiic  attachment  awe  as  they  were  by  the   Romans,  ha- 

if  fhe  Cellic  nations,  among  which  we  rassed  by  the  Saxons,  and  eternally  jca- 

leduNB  Britain,  to  poetry,  that,  amidst  lous  of  the  attacks,  tlie  encroudnnents, 

ill  fhe  changes  of  government  and  man-  and  the  neighlwurhood  of  aliens,  were 

long  after  the  order  of  Druids  on  this  account  attached  to  their  Celtic 

and  the  national  religion  manners :  this  situation,  and  these  cir- 

the  bards  acquiring  a  sort  of  cumstances,  inspired  tliem  with  a  pride 

cMl  cepMity,  and  a  new  establishment,  and  an  obstinacy  for  maintaining  a  na- 

■31  coDtinued  to  flourish.     And  with  ttonal  distinction,   and  for  preserving 

lifptfd  to  Britain,  the  bards  flourished  their  antient  usages,  among  which  the 

■ort  in  those  parts  of  it,  which  most  bardic  profession  is  so  eminent. 
ttioiigly  retained  tlieir  native  Celtic  cha-        ^  See  voL  ii.  p.  148. 

The   Britons  living  in   those        *  I  am  however  informed  by  a  very  m- 

that  were  between  tlie  Trent  or  tclligent  antiquary  in  British  literature, 

and  the  Thames,  by  far  the  that  there  are  manifest  marks  of  allitera- 

portion  of  this  i^and,  in  the  tion  in  some  druidicnl  fragments  still  re- 

of  the  Roman  garrisons  and  colo-  maining,  undoubtedly  composed  before 

had  been  so  long  inured  to  the  the  Britons  could  have  possibly  mixed  in 

of  the  Romans,  that  they  pre-  tlie  smallest  degree  with  any  Gothic  na- 

red  very  little  of  die   British ;  and  tion.     Rhyme  is  likewise  found  in  tlie 

ftooi  this  lonff  and  haliitual  intercourse,  British  poetry  at  tlie  earliest  period,  in 

bcfive  the  fifth  century,  tliey  seem  to  thoiie  druidical  triplets  called  ENCLrx 

hsfc  lost  their  original  language.     We  Milwr,  or   the  Warriou*s  Somg,   in 

cunot  discover  tlie  sliglitest  trace,  in  the  which  every  verse  is  closed  with  a  con- 

ITfifw  of  the  balds,  the  Livks  of  tlie  sonant  syllable.     See  a  metrii*al  Druid 

British  taints,  or  any  other  antient  mo-  oracle  in  Borlase*s  Anti(|uit.  Cornwall . 

imment,  that  tliey  held  any  corrcspon-  B.  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  18 J.  edit  nC9. 
tknoe  with  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  tiio 

VOL.  I.  J 
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tlie  manners  ol'tlie  two  natiws;  which,  liowever,  may  be  i 
counted  lor  on  (general  principles  arising  from  our  compi 
observations  on  rude  life.     Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  mead,  I 
nordtern  nectar,  or  favotirite  liquor  of  the  Goths  **,  who  a 
to  have  stomped  it  with  the  character  of  a  poetical  drink,  t 
no  less  celebrated  omon}^  the  Welsh '.     The  songs  oF  both  d 
tions  abound  with  its  praises :  and  it  seems  in  both  to  have 
alike  the  delight  of  the  warrior  and  the  bard.     Taliessin,  I 
Lhuyd  informs  us,  wrote  a  panegyrical  ode  on  this  mspii4 
beverage  of  the  bee;  or,  as  he  translates  it,  Ue  Mulso  t 
HyoROMELi^     In    Hoel  Dha's  Welsh  lavrs,   translated^ 
Wollon,  we  have,  " In  omni  convivio  in  quoMUi-susibibitu 
From  which  jiassaf^  it  seems  to  have  been  served  up  onlj 
high  festivals.     By  tlie  same  constitutions,  at  every  feast  in 
king's  casde-hall,  the  prefect  or  marshal  of  the  hal!  is  to  r 
from  the  queen,  by  the  hands  of  the  steward,  a  horn  of  mki 
It  is  also  ordered,  among  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  c 
of  prefect  of  the  royal-hall,  that  the  king's  bai'd  shall  &ingj 
him  as  often  us  he  pleu^ies™.     One  of  tlie  sttUed  officeiti  of  H 
king's houshold  is  CoNFEcaonMaLSi:  and  this  olHcer,  togetft 
with  the  master  of  the  horse",  the  master  of  the  hawks,  ) 


"  And  of  ihc  suticnl  Frnnks,  Gre- 
gory of  Toms  mcnlioiH  s  Frank  drink- 
ing Ibii  liquor;  and  ndd<,  tlimt  be  ac- 
qiured  tins  habit  rram  the  ukuiuusot 
FraoMJi  nalloiiB.  Hist  Franc,  lili.  viii. 
c.  33.  |i.  404.  ed.  1699.  I'nrit.  fal. 

>  See  vol.  ii.  p.  3G4. 

•  IWmer  Bibl.  p.  706. 

■  Liu.  Walt.  L.  I.  cap.  xijv.  |>.  45. 

"*  Ibid.  L.  L  cap.  xli.  p.  1 T. 

'  Wlien  Ihe  king  mabea  a  pmciit  uf 
fl  lione,  tliis  officer  i«  to  receive  a  fee ; 
liul  not  ithcn  the  present  is  mode  to  a 
Irisbop,  the  nuuter  of  the  hawks  or  lo 
the  tnimus.  The  latter  is  exempl,  on 
account  of  Ihe  enterMinmenl  be  aflbnlnl 
the  court  at  beiog  preseiitod  with  a  horse 
bv  the  king :  the  bone  is  to  be  led  out 
of  Ihe  hall  widi  cayutnun  UHiculii  aUi- 

ffl1m.  Ibid.  L.  i.  ciqi.  ivli.  p.  31. 
1103  acemi  here  lo  be  a  hihic.  or  a 
gei<?culalor.  Caipentier  menlionii  a 
"JocuLATon  qui  Bciebal  touiaii,  to 
lumbli."  Can^.  Lai.   G1>ki.  Siippl.  V. 


ToHiARi.     Ill  Uie  Soton  o 

by  king  Edgar,  alwut  Uic  ymr  9G07f 

ordered,  ihst  no  priest  dull  b< — 

exercise  the  Uiiiica  i.  or  histric 
any  degrrt,  cilher  in  public  or  |iriiat(>  . 
Call.  5S.  Coiicil.  Spthnan.loin.  i.p.4S5. 
edit.  1639.  fol.  In  Edgar's  Ontion  lo 
DudeUd,  the  Mini,  Uinstrels,  are  taiij 
bodi  lo  ling  and  duice.  ]bid.  p.  4TT> 
Much  the  BunB  injunction  occuniu  llie 
S»oi)  Laws  of  Ibe  Noithumuilui  , 
Piims,  given  in  988.  Can.  ilJ.  ibid, 
p.  49S.  niiHusseemisonieiiincsiobani 
Hgnifled  The  Fm>i_  A<  in  CiMory  of 
Touts,  ^Kaklng  o!  ibe  MiHua  i^  Uiiw 
a  king  of  GalUcia  :  "  Eral  eiiini  iiU(ua 
ttuts,  qui  ei  per  vuu  ioculaiia  Lf- 
TiTiAH  etat  soIjius  ttcnxa-  Sed  noo 
cum  a^uvit  aliquis  cArsiNNUi,  '"Wt 
prcsligiM  arti«  (uc."  &c  GreRor.  Tu- 
roncn>.  MlkACtn..  S.  Marliii.  lib.  i>. 
cap.  tii.  p.  1119.  Upp.  Piiii-w  1(399,  foL 
ntJT.  Ruin  an. 
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smith  of  tlie  palace  %  the  royal  bardP,  the  first  musician^,  with 
some  others,  have  a  right  to  be**  seated  in  the  halL  We  have 
alveady  seen,  that  the  Scandinavian  scalds  were  well  knon^ii  in 
Iidand:  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  die 
Wdsh  bards  were  early  connected  witli  tlte  Irish.  Even  so 
late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among  the 
Welsh  bards,  of  receiving  instructions  in  the  bardic  profi^ssion 
firam  Ireland.  The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated 
faj  Ofyfl^rth  ap  Conan,  king  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078.  At 
die  aune  time  he  brought  over  with  him  frcmi  Ireland  many 
Irish  bards,  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  the  Welsh  *. 

*  HeiitoworiLfiree:  except  for  mak-  ctp.  zii.  p»  35.     Mention  is  made  of 

iw  tke  king's  cauldron^  the  irmi  bandsy  the  bard  who  gains  the  chair  in  the 

■M  adiu  ramiture  for  his  ca^e-sate,  ha]l.  Ibid.  Artic  5.     After  a  contest 

■id  lbs  iraa-woik  for  his  miUs.     Leg.  of  bards  in  the  hall,  the  bard  who  gaina 

Wau.  L.  L  eap.  ilir.  p.  67.  the  chair,  is  to  give  the  Judoi  or  the 

'  "Bf  dwae  comliCutioiiSy  given  about  rall,  another  officer,  a  horn,  fcomv 

Aa  jaar  94(V  the  bard  of  the  Welsh  bubalinnm)  a  ring,  and  the  cushion  of 

faadoaiestic  officer.  The  king  is  to  his  diair.    Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  zvi.  p.  SG. 

him  a  hone  and  a  woollen  robe ;  When  the  king  rides  out  of  his  castle, 

fha  queen  a  linen  garment.     The  five  bards  are  to  accompany  him.  Ibid. 

1 01  die  palace,  or  governor  of  the  L.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  11.     The  Coniu  Bu- 

is  privileged  to  sit  nest  him  in  balhtum  may  be  explained  hom  a  pas- 

Aehall,  on  the  throe  principal  feast  days,  sage  in  a  poem,  composed  about  tlie 

lad  to  pat  the  harp  into  hu  hand.     On  year  1 160,  by  Owain  Cyveiliog  prince 

the  duce  feast  days  he  is  to  have  the  of  Powis,  which  he  entitled  Hirlas, 

ird*s  robe  for  a  fee.     He  is  to  at-  from  a  large  drinking-horn  so  called, 

if  die  queen  desires  a  song  in  her  used  at  feasts  in  his  castle-halL  "  Pour 

bar.     An  ox  or  cow  is  to  be  given  out,  o  cup4)earer,  sweet  and  pleasant 

oal  of  the  booty  or  prey  (chiefly  consist-  mead  (the  spear  is  red  in  the  time  of 

i^of  cattle)  tsiken  from  die  Englibli  by  need)  from  the  horns  of  wild  oxen, 

ihekBHc's domestics:  and  while  the  prey  co%'ered  wilh  gold,  to  the  souls  of  those 

iidm£iig,  he  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  departed  heroes.**  Evans,  p.  Ti. 

iheBafTisB  Kjkos  or  KjycnoM.     If,  By  theM*  laws  the  king*sharp  is  tobe 

vhen  Ilia  king's  domesticsgo  out  to  make  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence : 

datioaa,  he  sings  or  plays  before  but  diat  of  a  gendeman,  or  one  not  a 

he  is  to  receive  the  best  bullock,  vassal,  sixty  pence.     The  King's  cheM- 

Am  king's  army  is  in  amy,  he  is  board  is   valued  at  the  tame  price  : 

J  the  Song  of  the  British  Kings,  and  die  instrument  for  fixing  or  tuning 

B  inTcsted  with  his  office,  the  king  the  strings  of  the  king's  harp,  at  twenty- 

ii Id  give  him  a  harp,  (other  consututions  four  pence.    His  tlrinking-horn,  at  one 

lava  chas-board,)  and  the  queen  a  ring  pound.  Ibid.  L.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  2G5. 

cf  9dU:  nor  is  he  to  give  away  the  harp  **  There  are  two  musicians :  the  Mu- 

« any  account.     When  he  goes  out  of  sicus  prima aius,  who  probably  was  a 

At  pdace  to  sing  with  other  bards  he  teacher,  and  certainly  a  superiotendant 

iito  neeive  a  double  portion  of  die  lar-  o%-er  the  re^t ;  and  the  Hall-ml&iciav. 

■Hi  or  gratuity.     If  he  ask  a  gift  or  Leg.  ut  supr.  L.  i.  cap.  xlv.  p.  68. 

uranr  Of  the  king,  he  i:>  to  be  fined  by  '  ''Jus  catlitdrs.**  Ibid.  L.  i.  cup.  x. 

~~      an  ode  or  poem :  if  of  a  noble-  p.  13. 


or  chief,  three;  if  of  a  vassal,  lie  is         'See  Selden,  Drayt.  Poltolb.  S.  is. 
b  ling  him  to  **leep.  Lrc.  Wail.  L.  i.     pag.  I.W.  S.  iv.  parr.  67.  edit.  ICltJ.  fol. 


DISSERTATtOH     I. 

Powell  ncquniiits  us,  that  tliis  prince  **brouglit  ov«i-  wiili  liiin 
from  Ireland  diverii  cunning  musicians  into  Wales,  wliudcvi&nl 
in  a  manner  all  the  instrumental  music  tlmt  is  now  tliere  us4k1: 
as  appeareth,  as  well  by  tlie  Ixxtkes  written  ol'  the  same,  as  also 
by  the  names  of  the  tunes  and  measures  usetl  among  Lheui  lo 
this  daie'."  In  Ireland,  to  kill  a  bani  was  highly  criminal: 
and  to  seize  Ids  estate,  even  for  the  public  servicu  and  in  time 
of  national  distress,  wasileemed  an  act  of  sacrilege".  Tliusin 
the  old  Welsh  laws,  whoever  even  slightly  injured  a  bard,  was 
to  be  fined  six  cows  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence-  Tlic 
murtlierer  of  a  bard  wbs  to  be  fined  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  cows".  Nor  must  1  pass  over,  what  reflects  much  li^t 
on  this  reasoning,  lliat  the  establishment  of  the  houshold  of 
the  old  Irish  chic£>,  exactly  resembles  thatof  the  Welsh  kings. 
For,  besides  the  bard,  the  musician,  ajid  tlie  smltlt,  tliey  have 
both  a  physician,  a  huntsman,  and  other  corresponding  officers*. 
We  must  also  remember,  that  an  intercourse  was  necessarily 
produced  between  the  Welsh  and  Scandinavians  from  the  pj- 
ratical  irruptions  of  the  latter :  their  scalds,  as  I  liave  alremly 
remarked,  were  respected  and  patronised  in  the  courts  of  those 
princes,  whose  territories  were  the  principid  objecls  of  cbe 
Danish  invasions.   Tortus  expressly  affirms  tins  of  llie  AngU>< 

lo  Iiordi  <□  speak  !□  liliii  cicvpt  h  W 
livi).  (k  IIKX      Mt:ri!  is  onollua  pnM>f  ft 


'  HisLi    of   Caiutu.    p. 


*  KeoliAK'B  Hist.  Irdnod,  pag.  138. 
"  Lia.  WALL,  ulsupr.  t,  i.  cap.  lii. 
pog.  35.  SH].      Sdu  also  cop.  iIt.  p.  tiS.     und  norUwrai 


:  andlliix 


tMrdiu  other  ninitiluuuns.  <■  Qui  Hah-  Uaidlc  ibilTluDon  being  fi-lrheil  Aonlllic 

rAMsix.&c.     WbHTLi' shm iiriko  a  eut.    < Lea . Aftc  nwuiJoiu   Oui  .JW 

HAKrEK  who  canliarpin  apultUcRstein-  curia  uT  Hk  Cali|>b'<  cuutt  ut  CagduJ, 

lily,  sluUlcumpouiidwitliluiilliyBMm-  about  itie  year  dW).   De  Med.  tlPfiiluk. 

poiition  of/durlintci  mnrt'llan  ftrony  AibU   cap.   >i.      Tliotn  J><xif-  nen:  in 

ulLeriualiufUicHUiieconililiuii."  Lt'gg.  must  ri'puu  umong  lli^  Aratiuns  *l«> 

Hlpuarianmi  ct  Wcsinoruin.   LindM-  foulJ  tpcak  •■■aiB|ici>«n«wt  ttnat:  to 

btocli.  Cod.  LL.  Antiii.  Wiaigutlt.  etc  the  Calipli.    Eu^-b.    Kiiuiudut.   apud  , 

A.D,  613,  TiL  5.  3  ulu  Fabrii;,  IHbl.  Or.  liii.  \>.  -2*9.  llienwon. 

The  ailipin,  and  oUier  cmUtti  potMi-  in  tile  Omu  at  lUDOLakt-c,  lueiilioav 

lal»,hBil^inrl>ud£:  nbomtlief  iruited  tliu  Uabu  ih  waitiho  Iwiiig  iiitmlucnl 

with  equal  ivspect.      Sir  Joliii    Maun-  10  lull  tlic  Calipli  asleep.      And  UmiII. 

d«vlUa,*1iaDa<ellediii  ItWiMyi,  Uiat  deoille  menliuno  uiKitiiKLLts  u.ork- 

whcn  the  cinpcror  of  Cathny,  or  grval  tilidicd  offiti'in  in  tla-  court  of  tin;  eni- 

Cliam  of  Tiuury,  a  Mated  at  diniK-r  in  pcrw  of  Cklhay. 
high  pomp  Willi  hi',  lordi.  "  no  man  \-.         '  Scv  Tcniple,  ulii  mpr.  p.  -Mti. 


OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROMANTIC  FICTION  IN  EUROPi:.        lih 

Saxon  and  Irish  kings ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable,  that  dicy 
enterUuned  with  equal  regard  by  the  Welsh  princes,  who 

fineqnently  concurred  with  the  Danes  in  distressing  the  En- 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welsh,  although  living  in  a 
and  detached  situation,  and  so  strongly  prejudiced  in 
of  their  own  usages^  yet  from  neighbourhood,  and  ui>- 
afaidable  communications  of  various  kinds,  might  have  imbibed 
dK  ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  from  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
lAer  those  nations  had  occupied  and  overspread  all  tlie  otlier 
parts  of  our  island. 

Many  pieces  of  the  Scottish  bards  are  still  remaining  in  the 
UjgUands  of  Scodand.  Of  these  a  curious  specimen,  and 
vkicb  ooBsidered  in  a  more  extensive  and  general  respect,  is  a 
valoaUe  monument  of  the  poetry  of  a  rude  period,  has  lately 
bees  given  to  the  world,  under  the  tide  of  the  Works  of 
Qkian.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  in  these  poems, 
the  terrible  graces,  which  so  naturally  characteiisc,  and  so  ge- 
aerally  constitute,  the  early  poetry  of  a  barbarous  people, 
Aoukl  so  frequendy  give  place  to  a  gender  set  of  manners,  to 
Ae  social  sensibilities  of  polished  life,  and  a  more  civilised  and 
species  of  imagination.  Nor  is  diis  circumstance,  which 
aU  our  established  ideas  concerning  the  savage 
of  society,  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose, 
dni  the  Celdc  tribes,  who  were  so  strongly  addicted  to  poetical 
composition,  and  who  made  it  so  much  their  ^tudy  from  the 
ettGeA  times,  might  by  degrees  have  attained  a  higher  vein  of 
poetical  refinement,  than  could  at  first  sight  or  on  common 
praiciples  be  expected  among  nadons,  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  bailMurous;  that  some  few  instances  of  an  elevated  strain 
of  finendship^  of  love,  and  other  sentimental  feelings,  existing 
ia  SDcIi  nations,  might  lay  the  foundation  for  introducing  a  set 
of  manners  among  the  bards,  more  refined  and  exalted  than 
the  real  manners  of  the  country:  and  that  panegjnrics  on 
dioBe  virtues,  transmitted  with  improvements  from  bard  to  bard, 
HRBtat  length  have  formed  characters  of  ideal  excellence^  which 
mi^t  propagate  among  the  people  real  manners  bordering  on 


the  |>oetk'al.  TliCbe  poems,  however,  notwitiislandiiig  the  d 
ferenve  between  the  Gotliic  oiul  the  Celtic  rituals  contiun  n 
visible  vestiges  of  Scandinavian  Ruperiitition.  The  allui 
the  soiigs  of  Ossian  to  spirits,  who  preside  over  the  difli^ 
pans  tuid  direct  tJie  various  o|)eratioiis  of  nature,  who  send 
storms  over  tlie  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  shrieks  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  who  call  down  lightning  to  blast  the  forest 
or  cleave  the  rock,  and  diffuse  irresistible  pi-ittiience  nniong  the 
peojile,  beautifully  conducted  indeed,  tind  heightened,  under 
the  skilful  hand  of  a  master  bard,  entirely  correspond  with  the 
Runic  system,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  its  poetry.  Chie  Action 
in  particular,  tlie  most  extravagant  in  all  Ossian's  poems,  \s 
founded  on  anessential  article  of  the  Runic  belief  It  is  where 
Fingal  fights  with  the  spirit  of  Loda.  Nothing  could  a^roD- 
flise  Fingal's  heroism  more  highly  than  this  marvellous  cncoui^ 
icr.  It  was  esteemed  among  the  anticnt  Danes  the  most  dar- 
ing act  of  courage  to  engage  with  a  ghost'.  Had  Ossiai)  found 
it  convenient  to  have  introduced  religion  into  his  compositions  ', 


*  Birtholio.  Dc  Contcmplu  Mortis 
ajnid  Dan.  L.  ij.  c.  2.  p.  L'Afl.  And  ibid, 
p.  260.  There  arc  many  oilier  msrlis 
of  Golbic  customs  umI  superstition  i  in 
Owiiin.  The  fashion  of  miirlunfr  the 
Mtpiddim  of  Ihdr  chicTs  with  drcln  of 
itoaea,  corresponds  wiih  what  Olaut 
Wormiosrtlalci  of  the  Danes.  Monum. 
Danio  Hofo.  1631.  p.  3R.  See  also 
Ol.  Magn.  Hilt.  xvi.  S.  In  Ihe  Hsr. 
•ikaia  Saoa,  Ihe  soord  of  Sunrfiiltuna 
K  Ibiged  b;  llie  dwarfi,  and  called  TirT- 
ing.  Hickes  "ol.  I.  p.  193.  So  Finga1'» 
•Irani  was  nude  by  aa  enclianler,  and 
wai  ailed  lire  coK  of  Lii»'o.  And, 
wliai  is  morp,  this  Luno  was  the  Vulcan 
(if  the  iMinhi  li*ed  in  Juleland,  and 
inwlc  coniplele  suits  of  annoiir  fur  many 
ofiheScaiKtiriavian heroes  HeeTtMOHA, 
^  4ij.  n.  159.  OattM,  voU  ii.  edit. 
1  T<>5.  Hence  Ihc  hard*  of  both  coun- 
dim  nude  him  a  eeUbraied  eKcfaanter. 
By  the  way,  t)ie  names  of  tword-smiiln 
Acre  liioughl  worthy  to  be  recorded  in 
bUloiy.  HoTcdco  -.uy-.,  thai  wtien  Onif. 
frfy  of  rlwxagenvl  »«'<  knighted,  llicy 
brniight  him  *  mniA  t'vm  (he  i")»t 


treasure,  where  it  had  been  laid  up  fron 
old  limes,  "being  Ihe  ivorknuasbip  of 
Gjh-ah,  the  most  excel Ivul  of  all  strord- 
smiihs."  Hovcd.  f.  ■i  14.  iL  S«t-T.  SOt 
TTie  mere  mechanic,  tvho  is  only  mcD- 
liaiicd  ai  a  skilful  inist  in  hiiwry,  be- 
comes a  magician  or  a  prelenulural 
being  In  nmnnce. 

(The  strard-siniih  here  n;cniTlMl,  is 
the  hero  of  ilie  Volundar-ciuithk  in 
Sotnund's  Edda.  He  is  cwlled  Wd«irf 
in  the  powu  of  Beowulf;  Welorkd  by 
lirnjr  Alfml  in  his  translalicin  of  Boc- 
tbiii«;  and  Oiiivlandu*  by  GcoflV^qr  of 
Monmouth.  Mr,  Kllii  affirms  thm  hv 
is  aim  srwken  of  in  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scolliih  Border.      This  has  escapal 


hapt,  that  we  arp  indebted  for  Iho  inlro' 
duetiun  of  lii->  name  in  the  novel  of  Ke- 
niUoH|i.-En.T.J 

*  This  pcijitciing  and  ciUsordinitry 
dmimsUince,  1  mean  Ibe  absence  of  all 
teligiou*  idcan  from  the  poemt  of  OaAn, 
ii  accouiiled  fur  by  Mr.  Macphema 
Hith  murh  addicvs  Sec  DiuaaTAnon 
prefixed)  voL  i.  p.  fSi.  ii.  cdii.  IT6.1. 


fe 
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only  a  new  source  had  been  opened  to  the  sublime,  in  de- 
scribing the  rites  of  sacrifice,  the  horrors  of  incantation,  the 
anlrmn  evocations  of  infernal  beings,  and  the  like  dreadful  su- 
pendtioDS,  but  probably  many  stronger  and  more  characteris- 
erUences  would  have  appeared,  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
of  the  Scandinavian  poets. 
Nor  must  we  forget,  that  the  Scandinavians  had  conquered 
ty  countries  bordering  upon  France  in  the  fourth  century*. 
Hence  the  Franks  must  have  been  in  some  measure  used  to 
their  language,  well  acquainted  with  dieir  manners,  and  con- 
fcrsant  in  their  poetry.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  delisted 
in  rqpeating  the  most  antient  and  barbarous  odes,  which  cele- 
hated  the  battles  of  antient  kings  ^  But  we  are  not  informed 
whether  these  were  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  poems. 

9m  abo  the  elegant  cutical  Dissirta-  queror  of  Varus,  "is  yet  sung  among 
im  ct  the  very  ju^dous  Dr.  Blair,  the  barbarous  nations.  That  is,  pro- 
wl, fi.  pu  379.  bably  among    the  original    Germans. 

*  HiAes.  Hies.  i.  part  ii.  p.  4.  Anna!.  iL     And  Mor.    Germ.   ii.  3. 

^  £g{oliart.  cap.  viii.  n.  34.  Bartholin.  Joannes  Aventinus,  a  Bavarian,  who 

L  c.  lOi  p.  154.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  yttoXc  about  the  year  1520,  has  a  curious 

ihat  the  Gauls,  who  were  Celts,  deliver-  passage,  *'  A  great  number  of  verses  in 

•A  the  spoils  won  in  battle,  yet  reeking  praise  of  the  virtues  of  Attila,  are  still 

iridi  Mood,  to  their  attendants:  these  extant  among  us,  jHitrio  scmume  more 

were  carried  in  triumph,  while  an  epini-  hiqjurum   jierscri^a"    Annal.     Boior. 

dd  song  was  chanted,   vautul^omt  ^  L.  ii.  p.  130.  edit.  1627.     He  imme- 

AmtH  »/»•»  Wo'txin,  lib.   5.  p.  352.  diately  adds,   <<Nam  et  adhuc  vulgo 

teahop.308.  «  The  Celts,  sa3rs  iEIian,  camitur,  et  est  popularibus  nostris,  et- 

I  bear,  are  the  most  enterprising  of  si    uterarum    rudibus,    notissimus.*' 

they  make  those  warriors  who  die  Again,  speaking  of  Alexander  the  Great, 


bmciy  in  6gfat  the  subject  of  songs,  r«ry  he  says,  '<  Boios  eidcm  helium  indixisse 

'  Var.  Hist*  Lib.  xxii.  c.  23.  amtiquis  canitur  carmxnibus.'*  ibid. 

kins  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  Lib.  i.  p.  25.     Concerning  king  Bren- 

of  a  Celtic  bard.     He  reports  nus,  says  the  same  historian,  *<  Carmina 

Locmius,  a  Celtic  chief,  was  ac-  vcriuiculo  scrmone  facta  legi  in  biblio- 

outof  a  desire  of  popularity,  thccis.*'  ibid.  Lib.  i.  p.  16.  and  p.  26. 

cnnuk  of  his  people  together.  And  again,  of  Ingeram,  Adalogerion, 

to  throw  them  gold  and  ulver  from  and  others  of  their  ancient  heroes,  '<  In- 

Us  chariot.     Once  he  was  attended  at  a  gerarai  et   Adalogerionis  nomina  fre- 

mnpcitcnis  banquet  by  one  of  their  bards,  quentissime  in  fastis  referuntur ;  ipsos, 

who  recdred  in  reward  for  his  song  a  more  majorum,  antigtds  proavi  ceisbra- 

€it  gold.     On  this  the  bard  re-  runt  carminibuSf  qus  in  bibliothecis  ex- 

l  his  song,  adding,  to  express  his  tant  Subscquuntur,quospatriosermone 

I's  excessive  generosity,  this  hyper-  adhuc  canimus,  Laertes  atque  Ulysses.  '* 

bolical  panegyric,    "The    earth   over  ibid.  Lib.  i.  p.  15.     The  same  historian 

which  his  chariot-wheels  pass,  instantly  also  relates,  that  his  countrymen  had  a 

bris^  fortli  ^old  and  precious  gifts  to  poetical  history  called  the  Book  of  Hx- 

forich  mankind.*'  Athcn.  vi.  184.  roes,  containing  the  atchievements  of 

Tacitus  iny'f,  that  Arminiui>,  (he  con-  the  German  warriors,  ibid.  Lib.  i.  p.  18. 


\ 


SSEILTATION     I. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  France  v-att  irw 
vatled  by  the  Normans,  or  Nortuebn^hsm,  on  army  of  mU 


jcct,  may  connih  Wr.  vnn  der  Hupen'ti 
republication  of  tlic  "Helden-huch,"  or 
bi>  "  Cruniliin  lur  Gescbidite  der 
DciitKbcn  I'ocsic." — Edit,]  SutTridus 
pMnv  dtc*  some  old  Fridnn  rhirnim, 
Be  Orig-  Frinnr.  1.  Ui.  e.  S.  Cotnpare 
Rob«rU()ii's  nisi.  Chwlea  V.  vol.  i. 
p.  335.  edit.  1772.  From  TiilhcmiiH  a 
Gennan  oUmt  ood  liiiloruii,  who  nrole 
■iKHit  14n0.  wo  leam,  Ihat  Hnonf;  the 
antient  Franks  and  GcinunSi  it  wiu  an 
(icrdie  in  the  educBlion  at  joulh,  Tor 
ihem  to  Icam  In  repeat  and  to  eing 
Venn  of  tbe  alchicTenienlc  of  tbeit  ho- 
nm.  CoTnpmd.  Anno).  L.  i.  p.  II. 
edit.  Fiaooit  1601.  ProtMbly  thra 
wore  llie  poems  whicb  Cbukinagnc  ie 
Bsid  to  have  eanmilleil  to  ntenw'y. 

Tbcmonanlicnl  Thcot  Isc  or  Teu  loiuc 
Dile  I  know,  ii  an  Epiniciun  published 
by  SchiltpT,  in  the  lecond  toIudic  of  hn 
Thoauhus  AsTiQurtATUM  Thitohi- 
CABU>i,wrHt«i  in  (ItcyenrSSS.  He  en- 
tillra  it  EIIINIKION  rAjKAna  Tmlmlco 
Lu'btruM  rrgi  ntdamalvm  fum  Narlli- 
MUHNuiaiHiaDcrcciiimivnwt.  IlUin 
rbytiHS  and  in  ihc  four-lined  Miumi  It 
tVBit  tninicritwd  l>y  Alnbillnn  from  n 
manuscript  in  Ihe  momiilciy  of  Sunt 
Araandin  Ilollani.  I  nil]  ^lc  a  Ape- 
dmen  ftoin  Scliiltur's  latin  intcrptrta- 
■ioi).  but  not  on  account  of  the  merit  of 
tbo  poetry.  "  The  king  seii«ihi««hirtd 
and  Uiwe,  galloping  hastitjr.  He  truly 
wiihcd  to  reven^  ^mielf  on  hli  adver- 
(nrieii,  *  Nor  was  (here  a  long  delay  :  be 
found  the  Nonruns.  lie  wid,  thanks 
be  to  God.  at  Mviag  what  he  desiird. 
Hu!  king  ruihcd  00  boldly,  be  Hnt  be- 
gun th|t  i-uttumary  »ng  (nihcr,  ibe  holy 
King,  tioth  fninojVi^Tic  rAwrn,  in  whfcti 
they  all  joined.  The  Ming  w™  ™ng,  the 
battle  bagun.  The  blood  ^tpoarcd  in 
Ihe  cheeks  of  the  impatient  Franks. 
Even  (oldirr  totJt  hi«  revencc,  but  none 
like  £ioai«.  IropeUMU,  bold,"  &c  As 
tn  the  oiililnty  cborus  A'urie  cltiton,  il 
Biipenn  le  have  been  n«rd  by  the  rhm- 
tian  nnpciuti  btfotc  an  cngagcmcM. 


■See  Bona,  Her.  Litiiri;.  i).  e.  i.  \ot~ 
litis  Theulog.  GcniiL  Z  c  '2.  S.  HMIu 
BtDucriui  de  Nie<Ick,  De  Pngmlor.  T(|L 
«  nreni.  AdoralionilMis,  p.  :ll.  AmI, 
among  theacticnt  Korvegiani,,  KrijuM 
Scocchiiri,  before  he  att«'ke<l  carl  S- 
gund,  commanded  hisanny  to  prone 
ihit  formulary  aloud,  aud  to  strike 
thietdi.  See  Dolmenisad  HiBivUBA*]!, 
uve  Jus  Aulicum  onliq.  Norregic  p.  jt> 
p.  413.  edit.  Hafn.  167:1.  Engelhmiuii 
in  describing  n  battle  with  the  Hiinnln 
the  year  934,  reUte<^  that  the  cbrbtiaiM 
at  the  on<ct  cried  K^rii  efeiimi,  but  oo 
the  oflier  side,  ttrAcSca  mr  hhi,  hm,  Wa, 
auiliinr.  Chronic  p.  1073.  in  tool,  ji, 
SrrfptoT.  linins.  Ldbnil.  CompaM 
Bed.  Hue  Ecclea.  Anglicas.  Kb.  Oi 
e.  20.  And  Schiltems,  ubi  snpr.  p.  17. 
And  Snibier,  Od.  I.  S4.  The  Gr^ 
church  appears  to  bavi  liad  a  «M  of  tni- 
litnry  hymns  probably  for  Ihouse  of  lb* 
soldiers,  dlbrr  in  battle  or  In  tlie  Camp.' ' 
In  a  CaCaliwiic  of  the  manuuripiB  of  tba 
library  of  Bcmp,  there  is  "  Syllogc  T»c- 
IJcotum  I.conis  tmpoatoria  cm  vf*i 
finom  imponunt  Htmki  MlUTAJtEsqoi- 
btii  istc  iftulus,  AoXf^/a  ■^rxXXefiiTm  (iri 
lurtiii-iiiti,  j  n/tfuzi^  "(fW  &ft 
Cnlol.  Cod.  &c.  p.  600.  See  lUeui^tn'a 
edit,  of  Lco'b  Tamm,  t.  >i!.  p.  ISS. 
Lucd.  Ilat.  lfil-2.  410.  But  to  reium 
to  the  main  aubjvrt  of  Ui'i  tedious  ihN& 
Wagenseil,  in  a  letter  to  Cupmit,  mei^ 
lions  a  treatise  OTiUoi  by  one  Fti*^ 
Caiimir  Wassenlfack,  I  tuppowa  Gvcr 
man,  with  ihi«  title,  "  Dc  BanlHacBt^ 
dhu,  rive  antlquis  Carminibtis  oc  CaMk- 
IcnU  veleruih  Oeimanon 
cvi  junctuB«ndc  S.  Ann 
archiepisct^  vetuBtiraimu: 
Gcinmnoruin  rhytbmui  et  mi 
tum."  Sec  Folee.  Sup^cm.  Thesaur. 
Grono*.  cl  GneT.  torn.  iv.  p.  S4.  I  do 
not  think  il  waa  ever  published.  Sm 
Joach.  Swabius,  de  Scmnotheu  vctenun 
Gcimanorum  phikeophis.  p.  8.  An4 
SrcT.  i.  inft'.  p.  S.  Pelloutier,  «ui  b 
l^ng.  Cdt  pan.  i.  torn.  i.  ch.  lii.  p.  MX 
[Jlr.Worton  In  Ibis  note  refers  toVov- 
srii>. ;  but  Uiat  author  docs  not  )peabaf  liic 
K,^ie  rlmnn  as  a  lair-cry,  bul  merely 
as  a  conunon  ia'u^Btjiiii  to  ibc  Ileiiy 
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from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  And  although 
the  oonquerors,  especiallj  when  their  success  does  not  solely 
dqpend  on  superiorly  of  numbers,  usually  assume  the  manners 
cf  the  conqueredy  yet  these  strangers  must  have  still  further 
innilzatricPil  in  Fiance  many  of  their  northern  fictions* 

From  this  general  circulation  in  these  ami  other  countries, 
and  fiom  that  pc^ularily  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they 
must  have  acquired,  the  scaldic  inventions  might  have  taken 
deq>  root  in  Europe^.  At  least  they  seem  to  have  prepared 
the. way  for  the  more  easy  admission  of  the  Arabian  fabling 
dboot  the  ninth  century,  by  which  they  were,  however,  in  great 
measorey  superseded.  The  Arabian  fictions  were  of  a  more 
ipleiidid  nature,  and  better  adapted  to  the  increasing  civility 
flf  die  times.  Less  horrible  and  gross,  they  had  a  novelty,  a 
variety^  and  a  magnificence,  which  carried  with  them  the  charm 
cf  fincination.  Yet  it  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  scaldic 
imagiiiations  might  have  been  blended  with  the  Arabian.  In 
the  mean  time,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Gothic 
tcalda  enriched  their  vein  of  fabling  from  this  new  and  fruitful 
source  of  fiction,  opened  by  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  and  after- 
wards propagated  by  the  crusades.  It  was  in  many  respects 
OGgeniid  witli  their  own** :  and  the  northern  bards,  who  visited 


the  chr»tian!i.— DoDCF.}— [But  twccn  the  poetry  of  the  ScandinaviaiM, 

Wtffon  fs  pcrftctly  correct  as  to  the  fact,  the  Teutonics,  and  the  Celtn.     As  most 

hv  may  have  miRquoted  his  au-  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  were 

:    **  Murie  Hewm  cantantes  more  early  converted  to  Christianity,  it  is  hard 

ndhtimi  properantium  ad  bcU  to  find  any  of  their  native  songs.     But 

jaHendoingrcMisunt  Rhenum.**—  I  must  except  the  poems  of  Ossian^ 

IGnie.  81  Verens,  torn.  i.  Sept.  p.  170.  which  are  noble  and  genuine  remains  of 

erf.  &     CanientJcr  in  voce — Bede  re-  the  Celtic  poetry. 

•  diniur  practice.   "Tunc  subito        '^  Ofthe  long  continuance  of  the  Celtic 

_  lifer  universos  admonet  et  superstitions  in  the  popular  belief,  sec 

nt  y€>A  8U«  uno  damore  re-  what  is  said  in  the  most  elegant  and  ju- 

■ecmiajue  boatibus  qui  sc  in-  dicious  piece  of  critictsm  which  the  pre- 

lesR  oonfiderent  Alleluia  ter-  sent  age  has  produced,  Mrs.  Montague's 

4m  itpetituin  SMerdotes  exdamabanL  Rssat  on  SiiAKurKAax.  p.  145.  cifit. 

lifBCarnna  vox  ommum  et  elatum  cla-  1772. 

manm  icpercuiso  acre  montium  conclu-        ^  Besides  the  general  wildncat  of  the 

MiihlpligBDt"  &C.  Beda,  Ub.  i.  EccL  imagery  in  both,  anxMifp  other  particular 

Bin.  Angfic.  cap.  xx.     But  see  Scliil-  circumstxuices    of    coincidence    which 

Vi's  BOles  to  din  JCpinicion,  v.  5H ;  where  mi^ht  Ims  mentioned  here,  the  practice  of 

flier  antboritics  are  cited.— Edit.]  f^^mg  names  to  swords,  which  we  find 

Wc  niist  be  careful  to  distinguish  be-  in  the  scaldic  poems  occurs  also  among 
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the  ooontries  where  these  new  fiincies  were  q)readiii(^  must 
have  been  natfiraily  struck  with  such  wonders,  and  were  oeti- 
tainly  fond  of  picking  up  fresh  embellishments,  and  new  strokes 
of  the  marvellous,  for  augmenting  and  improvii^  their  stodk 
of  poetry.  The  earliest  scald  now  on  record  is  not  befinre  the 
year  750.  Fr<Hn  which  time  the  scalds  flourished  in  the  noftb- 
em  countries,  till  below  the  year  1157^  The  celebrated  ode 
of  R^;ner  Lodbrog  was  composed  about  the  end  of  die  nintfi 
century  ^ 

And  that  this  h3rpothesis  is  pardy  true,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  old  Scandic  romances,  manup« 
scripts  of  which  now  remain  in  the  royal  library  at  Stockhcdnu 
The  tides  of  a  few  shall  serve  for  a  spec'unen ;  which  I  will 
make  no  apology  for  giving  at  large.  <^  Sagam  af  Hialmtbb 
oc  Olwer.  The  History  of  Hialmter  king  of  Sweden,  son  of 
a  Syrian  princess,  and  of  Olver  Jarl.  Contdning  their  expe* 
ditions  into  Hunland,  and  Arabia^  with  their  numerous  en- 
counters with  the  Vikings  and  the  giants.    Also  their  leagues 

Um  Anbians.  In  the  Hkevakaii  Saga,  add,  that  from  one,  or  both,  of  liicse 

the  iword  of  Soarfulama  b  called  Tuip-  sources,  king  Arthur's  sword  is  nuoad 

iNG.     Hickes.  Thes.  i.  p.  19S*     The  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Lib.  iz.  cap. 

names  of  swords  of  many  of  the  old  11.  Ron  is  also  the  name  of  his  laneeu 

northern  chiefs  are  given  us  by  Olaus  ibid.  cap.  4k    And  Turpin  calls  Cbade- 

Wormius,  lit   Run.  cap.  xix.  p.  110.  magne's  sword  Gaudio$a.       See   Obs. 

4to  cd.     Thus,  Ilerbdot  recites  a  long  Spens.  i.  §.  vi.  p.  214.     By  the  way, 

catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  swords  of  from  these  correspondencies,  an  argii-> 

the  most  famous  Arabian  and   Persic  ment  might  be  drawn,  to  prove  the  ori- 

warriors.  V.  Saif.  p.  736.  b.  Idahoroet  ental  origin  of  the  Goths.     And  acase 

had  nine  swords,  all  which  are  named,  pe/haps  may  think  them  proofs  of  the 

As  were  also  his  bows,  quivers,  cuirasses,  doctrine  just  now  suggested  in  the  text, 

helmets,  and  lances.     His  swords  were  that  the  scalds  borrowed  from  the  Ai»-> 

called  The  Piercirtgf  Buiih  Dtath^  See,  bians. 

Mod.   Univ.  Hist  i.  p.  25S.     This  is        [See  a  very  curious  description  of 

common  in  the    romance-writers  and  GaiIcon*s  sw<utl  Duransard  in  the  ro- 

Ariosto.     Mahomet's  horses  had  aho  mance  of  **  La  piaisante  ct  delectaUe 

IKNnpousor  heroic  appeUationn.     Such  Histoire    dc   Gcorileon   d*Angleterre^** 

as  The  Swiftt  The  TkumUrcr^  Shaking  the  Paris  1572.  p.  47.     A  sword  of  a  most 

titrih  vfUhkis  hooft  I'he  Bedy  Sec.  As  like-  enorm«ms  sise  is  related  by  Froissari  to 

wise  his  mules,  asKes,  and  camels.  Horses  liavc  been  used  by  Archibald  Douglas. 

were  named  in  this  manner  among  the  See  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.— Douci.] 
Uutiic  heroes.    See  OL  Worm,  ut  siqir.         [Sec  also  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 

|u  1 10.  ()«lin*s  horse  was  calleilSLxiFNKR.  |u  71. — Edit.] 
8tn»  KitUA  Island,  fab.  xxi.   I  could  give        *  Ol.  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  241. 
other  proofs.   But  we  have  ahready  wan-        *  Id.  Ibid,  r*  1^*   Vid.  infr.  p.  61. 

deied  loo  far,  in  what  Spenser  calls,  thu  note  ''. 
tirii^htfitll  /rtiirfc- 1^  Faerh,     Yet  I  muvt 
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with  Alsola,  daughter  of  Ringer  king  of  Arabioj  afterwards 

■uoried  to  Hervor  long  of  Himland,  &c.— — Sagan  af  Siod. 

Tlie  History  of  Siod,  son  of  Ridgare  king  of  England;  who 

firrt  was  made  king  of  England,  afterwards  of  Babylon  and 

KimivelL   Compreliending  various  occurrences  in  Saxland,  Ba^ 

igbm^  Greece^  AfricOj  and  especially  in  Eirice^  the  r^on  of 

the  giants. — Sagan  af  Alefleck.    The  History  of  Alefieck, 

a  kin^  of  England,  and  of  his  expeditions  into  India  and  Tar- 

iary^ — Sagan  af  Erik  Widforla.    The  History  of  Eric  the 

tnrdlery  who^  with  his  companion  Eric,  a  Danish  prince,  iin- 

dertobk  a  wonderftil  journey  to  Odin's  Hall,  or  Oden's  Aker, 

near  the  river  Pison  in  JndiaK*    Here  we  see  the  circle  of  the 

Uaiidic  poetry  enlarged;  and  the  names  of  countries  and  cities 

bdiNigiiig  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  Arabia,  India,  Tar- 

tuy,  Syria,  Greece^  Babylon,  and  Niniveh,  intermixed  with 

those  of  Hunland,  Sweden,  and  En^nd,  and  adopted  into 

die  northern  romantic  narratives.     Even  Charlemagne  and 

Arthur,  whose  histories,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  so 

kvishly  decorated  by  the  Arabian  fablers,  did  not  escape  the 

Scuidinavian  scalds  ^      Accordingly  we  find   these  subjects 

among  their  Sagas.    <<  Sagan  af  Erik  Einglands  Kappe. 

The  History  of  Eric,  son  of  king  Hiac,  king  Arthur's  chief 

wrestler. — Historical  rhymes  of  king  Arthur,  containing 

Us  league  with  Charlemagne. Sagan  af  Iv£nt.     The 

History  of  Ivent,  king  Arthur's  principal  champion,  contain- 
ing his  battles  with  the  giants  K Sagan  af  Karlamagnuse 

'  In  die  Latin  Eimcjba  regiomx.  f.  mans  arc  said  to  have  some  Tery  antient 

Ene  or  Imh  land.  narrative  songs  on  our  old  British  he- 

^  Wanlej,  apud  Hickes,  iii.  p.  314.  rocs  Tristram,  Gawain,  and  the  rest  of 

«q.  the  knighU  Van  der  Ttrfel-rafnde.     See 

*It  if  amasine  how  early  and  how  uni-  Goldast.  Not.  Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  p.  207. 

vffMlly  this  fiible  was  spread.    G.  de  la  edit.  1711. 

nmmi  sajSy  that  in  the  year  1339,  an  ^  They  have  also,  <*  BaxroMANVA 
ndent  toad>  of  a  king  of  the  Lombards  Saga,  The  History  of  the  Britons,  from 
»»broke  np  in  Italy.  On  his  sword  was  Eneas  the  IVojan  to  ilic  emperor  Con- 
written,  ^  Cel  est  Tesp^  de  Meser  Tris-  stantius.  *'  Wanl.  ibid.  There  are  many 
urn,  un  qui  occist  1*  Amoroyt  d*  Yrlant.*'  others,  perhaps  of  later  date,  relating  to 
—4.  e.  *<  This  is  the  sword  of  sir  Tris-  English  history,  fiarticularly  the  history 
tram,  who  killed  Amoroyt  of  Ireland."  of  William  the  Bastard  and  other  chris- 
SraiTT.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  !02».  The  Gcr-  tians,  in  their  expedition  into  the  holy 


ISSERTATION     : 

OF  HopruM  HANS.  Tlic  Hisfoty  of  Charlemagne,  qf'hischam- 
piona,  and  captains.  Containing  alt  his  actions  iji  several  parts; 
I.  Of  his  binli  and  coronation:  and  the  combat  of  CnrvetOB 
king  of  Babylon,  with  Oddepr  the  Dane'.  2.  Of  Aglandoa 
king  of  Africa,  and  of  his  son  Jatmund,  and  their  wars  in  Spain 
with  Charlemagne.  3.  Of  Roland,  and  his  combat  with  ViU 
■aline  king  of  Spain.  4-.  Of  Ottuel's  conversion  to  chrisdaRily, 
and  his  marriage  with  Charlemagne's  daughter.  5.  Of  Hugh 
kingofConstantinople,  and  the  meraor.ible  exploits  of  his  chain- 
pions.  6.  Of  tlie  wars  of  Ferracute  kingof  Spain.  7.  Of  Char- 
lemagne's atchievements  in  Rounccvalles,  and  of  his  death"." 
In  another  of  die  Sagas,  Jarl,  a  magician  of  Saxland,  exhibits 
his  feats  of  necromancy  before  Charlemagne.  We  lenm  fram 
Olaiis  Magnus,  that  Roland's  magical  horn,  of  whicli  archbi- 
shop Turpin  relates  such  wonders,  and  among  otliers  that  it 
might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  frequently 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  Islandic  bards ".  It  is  not  llkdy 
that  these  pieces,  to  say  no  more,  were  not  composed  till  the 
Scandinavian  tribes  had  been  converted  to  Christianity;  that  is, 
US  I  have  before  observed,  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  centurp. 
Tliese  barbarians  had  an  infinite  and  a  national  contempt  for 
the  christians,  whose  religion  inculcated  a  spirit  of  peace,  gCTt- 
tleness,  and  civility ;  qualities  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  their 

land.     Thehlstory  of  thcctcsiruclion  oT  bus  geuielloa  cnixis;  «  id  genxu  nIu. 

the  inonutcries  in  EngluuJ,  b;  William     pag.  ST.    Ardc  <■  Doom  iftrrtrnmr 

Itufu^  WsdI.  ibid.  fol.  in  mernbran.      Ites  rondiiel  am«- 

[Ii  will  prahaps  be  Bupcrflucnit  to  ro-  torias,  olim,  ad  jocum  condcanduin  U- 

iDitrk,  that  all  (he  Sagas  mentioned  in  landicn  lingua  scriptDni. — ibid.    Anic 

the  text,  arc  Ihe  production  of  nn  age  vii.    The  hislory  of  Duke  Julianua,  son 

lone  subsei^uenl  to  the  rei^  of  Williwii  of  S.  Giles.    Containing  manf  tllingi  of 

lluiui. — Edit.]  EbtI  U'lllinm  and  JU^niund.     Id  ih* 

In  the  biilor7of  the  library  at  Upsol,  antieni  Inlandic.    See  OBiaTATioni  on 

I  find  the  following  articles,  which  are  the  Faiht  Queeh,  L  p.  303.  304.  §.  n. 

left  to  the  coQJeclurci  of  the  curioui  ■  Mabillon  Ihinis,  (hat  Turpin  Sr^ 

mquirer.  Hi&toria  Bibliolh-   Upsaliens,  called  thin  hero  a  Dane,  liut  thii  MMioa 

per  CTelnum.    Ups.  IT45.  8*0.  psg.  88.  is  refuted  by  Bortholinus,  Antiq.  Daak^ 

Artie  vii.    Vxris  Uritannonim  fabulo!,  iL  13.  p.  578.     His  old  Gothic  tmmi, 

ijnai  in  carmine  conveisu  olim,  atque  Sfatha,  and  iron  shield,  arc  itill  pie- 

in  conrrriis  ad  ciduuam  dccanlari  wbias  served  and  tbewn  in  a  tnattnstery  of  the 

fUtsw,  pcrbibent.     Sunt  autcm  reUtiones  north.  liattbolin.  ibid,  p,  S79i 

de  GuiAMAio  ci]uit(!  Britannix  meri-  "'  Wanley,  iil  lUpr.  p.  314. 

dionnlis   JEikeliad   BriMnniB  velcribui  '  See  mfr.  Scci.  iiL  p.  136. 
diets.     Dv  Nobllium  duorutn  conjugi- 
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ferocious  and  warlike  disposition,  and  which  they  naturally 

interpreted  to  be  the  marks  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  ^. 

It  has^  however,  been  urged,  that  as  tlie  irruption  of  the  Nor- 

■Mns  into  France,  under  their  leader  RoUo^  did  not  take  place 

t31  Cowards  the  banning  of  the  tenth  century,  at  which  pe- 

nod  the  scaldic  art  was  arrived  to  the  highest  perfection  in 

Bottoms  native  country,  we  can  easily  trace  the  descent  of  the 

and  English  romances  of  chivalry  from  the  Northern 

It  is  supposed,  tluit  Kollo  carried  with  him  many 

from  the  north,  who  transmitted  their  skill  to  their  chil- 

dm  and  successors:  and  that  these,  adopting  the  religion, 

and  language,  of  the  new  country,  substituted  the 

of  Christendom,  instead  of  those  of  their  pagan  ances- 

and  began  to  celebrate  the  feats  of  Charlemagne,  Roland, 

Oliver,  whose  true  history  they  set  off  and  embellished 

wkfa  the  scaldic  figments  of  dwar&,  giants,  dragons,  and  in- 

chantmentsi^.     There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe,  that 

these  fictions  were  current  among  the  French  long  before;  and, 

if  the  principles  advanced  in  tl)e  former  part  of  this  disserta- 

tioa  be  true,  tlie  fables  adhering  to  Charlemagne's  real  history 

miut  be  referred  to  anodier  source. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  inchautmeiits  of  the  Runic  poetry  arc 
very  different  from  those  in  our  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
fiirmer  chiefly  deal  in  s})ells  and  charms,  such  as  would  pre- 
sarve  from  poison,  blunt  the  wea{X)ns  of  an  enemy,  procure 
victory,  allay  a  temjiest,  cure  bodily  diseases,  or  call  the  dead 
foxn  their  tombs :  in  uttering  a  form  of  mysterious  words,  or 
inscribing  Runic  characters.     The  magicians  of  romance  are 


Lodbrogy  in  hia  Dying  Ode,  the  request  of  Aslaug,  Lodbrog*s  whlow. 

of  a  battle  fought  against  tlie  But  Mr.  Ericlisvn,  tlie  learned  and  ju- 

■aysy  in  ridicule  of  the  eucha-  dicious  editor  of  tlie  Royal  Mirror  tnd 

nm,    **  There  we  celebnited  a  Mass  Gunlaug  Orinstuni;a  Saga,  selected  tlii» 

[MJMii,  itknuL]  of  weapons.*'  very  eipression  (ocUla  messu)  as  a  proof 

[As  the  narrative  oftliis  ode  is  couched  of  iu  lau*r  origin,  and  of  the  author 

ia  the  fint  penuD,  it  was  for  a  loug  time  being  a  Christian.   It  is  now  usually  as- 

eanfldjered  to  be  llegncr's  own  produc-  signed  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  be- 

tiMi.     A  mora  sober  spirit  of  criticism  ginning  of  the  twelfth  century.-— Enir.] 

iftcrwards  referred  it  to  Bragi  hinn  ga-  **  i'ercy's  £ss.  Mctr.  lloni.  p.  viii. 
oiidU  who  was  said  to  have  written  it  at 
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ciiielly  employed  in  forming  and  conducting  a  train  of  decef^    . 
tions.     There  is  an  air  of  barbaric  horror  in  tlie  inc^ntatioBS . 
of  the  soildic  fablers:  the  magicians  of  romance  often  prescsft   | 
visions  of  pleasure  and  delight ;  and,  although  nut  without  their  ■  ' 
alarming  terrors,  sometimes  lead  us  through  flowery  foresi% 
and  raise  uji  palaces  glittering  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
The  Runic  magic  is  more  like  that  of  Canidla  in  Horace,  the 
romantic  resembles  that  of  Annida  in  Tasso.     The  operations 
of  tlie  one  are  frequently  but  mere  tricks,  in  CMnparison  of  that 
sublime  solemnity  of  necromantic  machinery  whicli  the  other 
so  awefully  displays. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  the  earlier  scaldic  odes,  we  fuid  , 
but  few  dragons,  giants,  and  fairies*.  Tliese  were  introduced 
afterwards,  and  are  die  progeny  of  Arabian  fancy.  Nor  indeed 
do  these  imaginary  beings  otlen  occur  in  any  of  the  composi* 
tions  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  that  species  of  fabling. 
On  this  reasoning,  tlie  Irish  tale-teller  mentioned  above,  could  ~ 
not  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  elder  Irish  bards.  Tlieahs«ioe  . 
of  giants  and  dragons,  and  let  me  add,  of  many  other  traces 
of  that  fantastic  and  brilliant  imagery  which  com)M>ses  ibe 
system  of  Arabian  imagination,  lirom  the  poems  of  Ossian,  are 
a  striking  proof  of  their  antiquity.  It  lias  already  been  sug- 
gested, at  what  period,  and  from  what  origin,  tliose  faruaes 
got  footing  in  tlie  Welsh  poetry:  we  do  not  find  them  in  the 
odes  of  Taliessin  or  Aneurin".     This  reasoning  explains  «n 

•  [With  tUe  ticpption  of  llic  "  fnirl 


fn,  itoleiu-i 


Northern  poetryi 

tion  ofgianlK  (jDliin-kfn,  I^ieiu-cyn, 

Iht  Eteiu-kin)  md  dngoiu.  Itie  Is" 

spcaki  oT  liotli  Inntl  mid  wa  dragi 

(eDrd.dnKa,  if-dnca,  t«illi.drik«,  i 

drake.) 

"  Whci  Rauri<Iii-d  aboul 
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onl<r  except^. among  which  was  tbc  bu4 
Ancurin  himself,  were  ilsin.  IwiU^ve 
H  spedmen.  "  Ilia  men  hIiok  dcliik  wm 
meid,  cumtily  in  thipe,  hastened  to  C'Mt- 
nuth.  These  impetuau;  woniiirs  bi 
nuikfi,  onncd  with  red  ^mn.  long  and 
Itendingiheganthebanle.  Mtgkl  I  stH^ak 
my  revenge  am" 
Deiri,  I  wouJdi 


Wcbh  bcrdii,  which  cclehnitc*  «  haute 
Awght  wnliBi  ih«  Sukirk  near  Cati- 
Tuw,  under  ihc  eandurtarMji)nyda»'e 
Eiiidin,  in  which  all  tJie  Britmit,  ilirw 


iciiiling  his  tnEirues.  I  itranli  of  tiM 
wine  and  methegltu  of  Mordai,  wbon 
»pear  was  of  huge  siie.  In  the  ihodof 
till!  batlle.  lie  pri'|«red  Toad  for  tlie  eagla. 
When  Cf  dwBl  luMeiied  foiu-ard,  a  ttout 


k^ 
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obMTvation  of  on  iiigenious  critic  in  this  species  of  literature, 
iod  who  has  studied  the  works  of  tlie  Welsh  bards  witli  much 
"  Tliere  are  not  such  extravagant  flights  in  any 

composidons,  except  it  be  in  the  eastern  ;  to  whicli,  as 
fir  ts  I  can  judge  by  the  few  translated  specimens  I  have  seen, 
ihej  hear  a  near  resemblance^ .^^  I  will  venture  to  say  he  does 
■ot  meet  with  these  flights  in  tlie  elder  Welsh  bards.  Tlie 
facaiitiiii]  romantic  fiction,  that  king  Artliur,  after  being  wounded 
B  die  filial  battle  of  Camlan,  was  conveyed  by  an  Elfin  princess 
iMo  the  land  of  Faery,  or  spirits,  to  1x3  healed  of  his  wounds, 
^al  lie  reigns  tliere  still  as  a  mighty  potentate  in  all  his  pristine 
ipieDdoiir,  and  will  one  day  return  to  resume  his  throne  in 
Britain,  and  restore  the  solemnities  of  his  champions,  often 

in  the  antient  Welsh  bards  ^     But  not  ui  the  most  an- 


btlbretfac  yellow  morniDg,  when  with  blood.     Their  hands  glutted  the 

the  signal,  he  broke  the  shield  tliroats  of  the  dark-brown  eagles,  and 

*'  spUntcn.    llie  men  hastened  skilfully  prepared  food  for  the  ravenoufi 

\,  noble  in  birth :  their  drink  birds.  Of  all  the  cluefs  who  went  to  Catt- 

aiid  mead  out  of  ffolden  cups,  raeth  with  golden  chains,**  &c.     This 

three  hundred  and  sixty-  poem  is  extremely  difficult  to  l>e  under- 

I  with  chains  of  gold ;  but  stood,  being  written,  if  not  in  the  Pictiah 

who,  filled  with  wine,  rushed  language,  at  least  in  a  dialect  of  the 

tbe  fight,  only  tliree  escaped,  who  Britons  very  different  from  the  modem 

their  way  with  the  sword,  the  Welsli.     See  the  learned  and  ingenious 

of   Acron,  Conan   Dacarawd,  Mr.  Evans's  Disssrtatio  i'e  Uarois, 

■d  I  die  bsrd  Aneurin,  red  with  blood,  p.  68-^75. 

I  should  not  have  survived  to        **  Evans,  ubi  supr.  Pref.  p.  iv, 

this  song.      When    Caradoc        '  The  Arabians  call  the  Fairies  Ginn^ 

to  the  war,  he  was  the  son  of  a  and  the  Persians  Peru    The  former  call 

vUboar,  in  hewing  down  the  Saxons;  Fairy-land,  Ginniahin,  many  beautiful 

i  ball  ia  the  conflict  of  fight,  lie  twisted  cities  of  which  they  liave  described  in 

~  [*P<*^1  ^^^  'li^r  hands.   Gu'  their  fabulous  histories.    Sec  Herbelot. 

noc  his  father  after  he  had  lifted  Bibl.    Orient.   Gian.  p.  306.  a.  Gxmn. 

^11^  mead  in  his  hand.  I  praise  p.  375.  a.  I'cri.  p.  701.  b.     lliey  pre- 

wiiRM^  who  thus  met  in  the  tend  that  tlie  fairies  built  the  city  of 

and  attacked  the  foe  with  one  Esthckar,  or  Persciwlis.     Id.  in  V.  p. 

Their  life  was  short,  but  they  327.  a.   One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 

has*  left  ft  long  regret  to  their  friends.  Oriental  fairies  was  MxaciAN  Pcai,  or 

Tctflf  the  Saxcms  they  slew  more  tlian  Mercian  tlie  Fairy.    Hcrbel.  ut  supr.  V. 

■ivB  •  •  •  .  •    There  was  many  a  mo-  Pkri,  p.  702.  a.  Thahasiukath,  p.  1017. 

A«  ■htdWiiiig  tews.  The  song  is  due  to  a.  Hi  is  was  a  good  fairy,  and  imprisou- 

tea  who  best  attained  the  highest  glory:  cd  for  ages  in  a  cavern  by  tlie  giant 

ihoa  who  wast  like  fire,  thunder  and  Demrusch,  from  whidi  she  was  deliver- 

^MBB :  O  Rudd  Fedell,  warlike  cham-  ed  by  Tlialiamuratli,  whom  she  after- 

cseeUeai  In  might,  you  still  think  wards  assisted  in  conquering  another 

The  noble  cliiefs  deserve  to  giant,  his  enemy.   Id.  ibid.    And  this  is 

I  Bi  verse,  who  afier  the  fight  the  fairy  or  elHn  queen,  called  in  the 

wnen  to  overflow  their  banks  French   romances   Morgain   le   Fay, 
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tient     It  is  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  WiaUi 
only,  who  flourished  after  the  native  vein  of  British  fiJiHug 
had  been  tinctured  by  these  fai&t  tales,  which  the  Anm 
bians  had  propagated  m  Armorica,  and  whidi  the  WddK 
had  received  from  their  connexion  with  that  provinqe'^S 
QavL    Such  a  fiction  as  this  is  entirdy  different  from  ths; 
cast  and  complexion  of  the  ideas  of  the  original  Wdah  pofllfc 
It  is  easy  to  collect  from  the  Welsh  odes,  written  after  &•• 
tenth  century,  many  signatures  of  this  exoti^  imagery*  Soek 
as,   <^  Their  assault  was  like  strong  lions.     He  isvalpuroiil 
as  a  lion,  who  can  resist  his  lance  ?    The  dragon  of  Moiuift 
sons  were  so  brave  in  fight,  that  there  was  horrible  consterm- 
tion,  and  upon  Tal  Moelvre  a  thousand  banners.    Our  iioft 
has  brought  to  Trollwng  three  armies.  A  dragon  he  was  finoM 
the  beginning,  unterrified  in  battle.  A  dragon  of  Ovain.  ThcNi 
art  a  prince  firm  in  battle,  like  an  elephant.     Their 
was  as  of  strong  lions.   The  lion  of  Cemais  fierce  in  the 
when  the  army  rusheth  to  be  covered  with  red.   He  saw  Uev- 
ellyn  like  a  burning  dragon  in  the  strife  of  Arson.     He  is' 
furious  in  fight  like  an  outrageous  dragon.    Like  the 
of  a  furious  lion,  in  the  search  of  prey,  is  thy  thirst  of  pi 
Instead  of  producing  more  proofs  from  the  multitude  that  mig^ 
be  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  Ulustration  of  our  argument^ 
I  will  contrast  these  with  some  of  their  natural  unadulterated 
thoughts.     ^^  Fetch  the  drinking-horn,  whose  gloss  is  like  the 
wave  of  the  sea.  Tudor  is  like  a  wolf  rushing  on  his  prey.  They 
were  all  covered  with  blood  when  they  returned,  and  the  high 
hilb  and  the  dales  enjoyed  the  sun  equally  ^     O  thou  virgin, 
that  shinest  like  the  snow  on  the  brows  of  Aran  " :  like  the  fine 
spiders  webs  on  the  grass  on  a  summer's  day.     The  army  at 
Offii's  dike  panted  for  glory,  the  soldiers  of  Venedotia,  and  tlie 
men  of  London,  were  as  die  alternate  motion  of  the  waves  on 

Morgain  Uie  f«iry»  who  prescnred  king  tainous  a  country  as  Wales.     This  chw 

Arthur.     See  Obs.  on  Spenser*s  Fairy  cumstance  of  time  added  to  the  merit  of 

Queen,  t  63.  65.  §.  ii.  the  action. 

^  A  beautiful  periphrasis  for  noon-  "  The  high  mountains  in  Merionecb- 

day»  and  e&tremely  natural  in  so  moun-  shire. 
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thfs  latk  chore,  where  the  seap-mew  screams.  The  hovering  crows 
.  «verc  numberless :  the  rarens  croaked,  they  were  ready  to  suck 
.  jke  iirostTate  carcases.    His  enemies  are  scattered  as  leaves  on 
.-4he  side  jof  hills  driven  by  hurricanes.    He  is  a  warrior  like  a 
.  suige  on  the.beach  that  covers  the  wild  salmons.  Her  eye  was 
.jNerang  like  that  of  the  hawk"*:  her  &ce  shone  like  the  pearly 
Jtw  oa  Eryri'.    Llewellyn  is  a  hero  who  setteth  castles  on 
tfire....  I  have  watched  all  night  on  the  beach,  where  the  sear 
^dlfl^  whose  plumes  glitter,  sport  on  the  bed  of  billows;  and 
the  herbage,  growing  in  a  solitary  place,  is  of  a  deep 
7/'  These  images  are  all  drawn  from  their  own  country, 
-frank  their  situation  and  circumstances;  and,  although  highly 
-poetical,  are  in  general  of  a  more  sober  and  temperate  colour- 
la  a  word,  not  only  that  elevation  of  allusion,  which 
ly  suppose  to  be  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  Wales,  but  that 
Jksl^ty  of  fiction,  and  those  marvellous  fables  recorded  in 
.G^offiney  of  Monmouth,  which  the  generality  of  readers,  who 
.db  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  origin  of  that  historian's  ro- 
BMitic  materials,  believe  to  be  the  genuine  oiFspring  of  the 
•Wdsh.  poets,  are  of  foreign  growth.     And,  to  return  to  tlie 
pound  of  this  argument,   there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
.suspect,  that  even  the  Gothic  Edda,  or  system  of  poetic  my- 
Jhology  of  the  northern  nations,  is  enriched  witli  those  higher 
itrakes  of  oriental  imagination,  which  the  Arabians  had  com- 
municated to  the  Europeans.     Into  this  extravagant  tissue  of 
nnneaning  allegory,  false  philosophy,  and  false  theology,  it  was 
easy  to  incorporate  their  most  wild  and  romantic  conceptions  '• 

*  Sec  inlV.  Sect,  xuu  voL  ii.  p.  216.     and  traditions  in  the  old  Runic  poems, 
'   Mountains  of  snow,  from  £try,    bj  Saemund  Sigfuason,   sumamcd  the 

wnr.  Learned,  [Sage]  about  the  year  1057.  He 

'  Soe  Evans,  ubi  supr.  p.  8.  10,  II.  seems  to  have  made  it  hiK  buMncss  to  se- 

15,  I&  31,  S3,  23.  2f>.  28.  54.  37.  39,  lect  or  digest  into  one  body  such  of  these 

40^  41 9  43.    And  his  Diss,  de  Bard,  pieces  as  were  best  calculated  to  furnish 

pb84.     Compare  Aneurin*s  ode,  cited  a  collection  ofpoetic  phrases  and  figures. 

Aovc^  He  studied  in  Germany,  and  chiefly  at 

*  Huet  is  of  opinion,  that  tlic  Edda  is  Cologne.  Thu  first  Edda  being  not 
cadrely  the  pfoduction  of  Snorro's  fancy,  only  prolix,  but  perplexed  and  obscure. 
But  tlua  is  saying  too  much.  See  Orig.  a  second,  which  is  that  now  extant,  was 
Raman,  p.  116.  The  first  Edda  was  compiled  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  bom  in 
*™«r'*^,  undoubtedly  with  many  ad-  tlie  year  1179. 

and  interpolations,  from  fictions        [lliis  has  been  copied  from  Mallet, 

▼OL.  I.  e 
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It  must  be  confessetl,  that  the  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  appen- 
dage and  the  subject  of  romance,  subsisted  among  the  Goths, 
But  this  must  be  understood  under  certain  limitatiuns.  There 
is  no  peculiarity  which  more  strongly  discriminates  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  those  of  modem  times, 
tlian  that  small  degree  of  attention  and  respect  with  which 
those  nations  treated  the  fair  sox,  and  that  inconsiderable  stiare 
which  they  were  permitted  to  take  in  conversation,  and  the 
general  commerce  of  life.  For  tlie  truth  of  this  observation, 
we  need  only  appeal  to  tlie  classic  writers:  in  which  their  women 
appeiu-  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  state  of  seclusion  and  ob- 
scurity. One  is  surprised  that  barbarians  should  be  greater 
masters  of  complaisance  than  the  most  polished  people  tliat  ever 
eusted.  No  sooner  was  the  Roman  empb-e  overthrown,  and 
the  Goths  had  overpowered  Europe,  than  we  find  the  female 
character  assuming  an  unusual  importance  and  authority,  nnd 
distinguished  with  new  privUeges,  in  all  the  European  govern- 
ments estabUshed  by  the  northern  conquerors.  Even  amidst 
the  confusions  of  savage  war,  and  among  the  almost  incredibte 
enormities  committed  by  the  Goths  at  their  invasion  of  the 
empire,  diey  forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  This 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  tlie  new  state  o( 
manners,  which  took  place  about  the  seventh  century :  and  it 


who  seems  onlj'  to  tmvc  «Mn  the  Bdda 
of  Snorro  la  publislied  by  Reseniug. 
The  Edila  of  Ssmiuul  hat  nnce  been 
publistied  at  CopenbagCD  by  tiie  Ariuc- 
MsgniBan  CommitHon.  The  labours  of 
Saaiund  were  conliiicd  U>  roUecting  the 
myUiological  and  hiitaiical  wnet  of  bi9 
country,  wbich  he  probably  prebced  anil 
JUertpenHl  witfa  a  few  lemarkB  in  proee ; 
—those  of  Smnro,  lo  reducing  ihe  aame 
or  ■  limilar  collection  inio  a  more  intel- 
ligible and  connected  prose  narrative. 
1^  object  of  Birmund  appean  to  have 
been,  (he  fbnmtiun  of  a  pocde  Aatbo- 
lugy ,  rather  than  aregu  lar  seriesof  mythic 
■Bd  histonc  documents  ~— that  of  Snorro, 
taolTB'a  general  outline  of  the  Northern 
mythology.  The  Rev.  P.  Ersmiua  Mitl- 
ler,  in  Itu  tract  '■  tTeimto  AmUKn,"  hai 


(ucc«sfully  vindicated  Snarro  fnnn  llM 
charge  of  palmiog  upon  the  world  Ua 
own  inventioni  ai  the  religioui  cod*  of 
the  North.  Ittliauldhoweverberenuuk- 
cd,  that  tradition  alone  or  eery  recent  roo- 
nuuiipts  sttiibule  the  formauoo  of  tlie 
first  coUection  to  Sieinund.  Tliii  doe* 
not  rest  on  certain  testimony.— Emr.] 

It  i»  certain,  and  icry  ohsenable,  llMt 
ill  (he  Euda  ve  find  much  aum  ot 
giants,  draeons,  and  other  imag^DOiy 
beings,  undoublediy  lwh>nging  to  Ara- 
bian romance,  tlisn  in  the  earlier  ScaUie 
odev  By  tlie  way,  there  ore  many 
strokiB  in  both  the  Kddas  token  flocn 
the  KiTU^TiOKS  of  Seiut  John,  whicli 
muM  come  from  (he  compilers  wfaixicrfl 
Cfariilians. 
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it  to  this  period,  and  to  this  people,  that  we  must  refer  the  origin 
of  gdlantry  in  Europe.  The  Romans  never  introduced  these 
teDtiiiients  into  their  European  provinces. 

Tlie  Goths  believed  some  divine  and  prophetic  quality  to  be 
inherent  in  their  women ;  they  admitted  them  into  their  coun- 
cils, and  consulted  them  on  the  public  business  of  the  state* 
Iliey  were  sufiered  to  conduct  the  great  events  which  they  pre- 
ficted.  Ganna,  a  prophetic  virgin  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  Ger- 
msi  or  Gaulish  tribe,  was  sent  by  her  nation  to  Rome,  and 
idnutted  into  the  presence  of  Domitian,  to  treat  concerning 
terms  of  peace  ^.  Tacitus  relates  that  Velleda,  another  Ger- 
■an  profdiete^s,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  Roman 
generals;  and  that  on  some  occasions,  on  account  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  her  person,  she  was  placed  at  a  great  distance  on 
ah^  tower,  firom  whence,  like  an  oracular  divinity,  she  con- 
ftjed  her  answers  by  some  chosen  messenger  ^.  She  appears 
Id  have  preserved  the  supreme  rule  over  her  own  })eople  and 
the  ndgfabouring  tribes^.  And  there  are  otlier  instances,  tliat 
^  government  among  the  antient  Germans  was  sometimes 
in  the  women  ^.  This  practice  also  prevailed  among  die 
or  Norwegians^.  The  Cimbri,  a  Scandinavian  tribe, 
accompanied  at  their  assemblies  by  venerable  and  hoary- 
beaded  prophetesses,  apparelled  in  long  linen  vestments  of  a 
fplendid  white ^.  Their  matrons  and  daughters  acquired  a  re- 
ference from  their  skill  in  studying  simples,  and  tlieir  knowledge 
of  healing  wounds,  arts  reputed  mysterious.  The  wives  fre- 
qaendy  attended  their  husbands  in  the  most  perilous  expedi- 
tiooa^  and  fought  with  great  intrepidity  in  die  most  bloody  en- 

'  Dio.  Ub.  IzviL  p.  761.  ^  Strab.    Geograph.  lib.  viii.  p.  205. 

*HHt.  lib.iT.  p.  953.  edit   D'Or-  edit.  Is.  Cos.  1587.  fol.  Compare  Kcys- 

lai.  toL  ler,  Antiquit.  Sel.  Septentrional,  p.  371. 

*  H«  ttys  just  before,  "  ca  virgo  tate  viz.  Dissertatio  de  MuUeribus  Fatidi- 

■ywifu&u/.**  Ibid.  p.  951.    lie  saw  her  cis  veterum  Celtarum  gentiumquc  Sep- 

ndie  reign  of  Vespasian.    De  Morib.  tentrionalium.  See  also  Cluverius*sGER- 

{1.972.     Where  he   likewise  mania  Aktiqua, lib. i. cap. xxiv.pag.l (75. 

Aurifiia.  edit.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1G31.  It  were  easy 


^  See  Tacit  Hbt.  lib.  v.  p.  969.  ut    to  trace  the  Weird  sisters,  and  our  mo- 
■pr*  dem  wiidics,  to  this  source. 

Dt  Morik  Gennan.  p.  983.  ut  supi. 
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gagements^*  These  nations  dreaded  captivity,  more  on  tfa^ 
account  of  their  women,  than  on  their  own:  and  the 
availing  themselves  of  this  apprehension,  often  d«a[ianded 
noblest  virgins  for  hostages  ^.  From  these  circumstances,  th.« 
women  even  claimed  a  sort  of  precedence,  at  least  an  equality 
subsisted  between  the  sexes,  in  the  Gothic  constitutions. 

But  the  deference  paid  to  the  fair  sex,  which  produced  the 
spirit  of  gallantry,  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  for  in  those  stroag 
and  exaggerated  ideas  of  female  chastity  which  previuled  among 
the  nordiem  nations.  Hence  the  lover's  devotion  to  his  mis- 
tress was  encreased,  his  attentions  to  her  service  multiplied, 
his  affection  heightened,  and  his  sollicitude  aggravated,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  her  was  enhanced :  and 
the  passion  of  love  acquired  a  degree  of  delicacy,  when  con- 
trolled by  the  principles  of  honour  and  purity.  The  hig^iest 
excellence  of  character  then  known  was  a  superiority  in  arms; 
and  that  rival  was  most  likely  to  gain  his  lady's  regard,  who 
was  the  bravest  champion.  Here  we  see  valour  inspired  by 
love*  In  the  mean  time,  the  same  heroic  spirit  which  was  the 
surest  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies,  was  oflen  exerted  in 
their  protection :  a  protection  much  wanted  in  an  age  c^  ra- 
pine, of  plunder,  and  piracy ;  when  the  weakness  of  the  softer 
sex  was  exposed  to  continual  dangers  and  unexpected  attacks'. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  the  officious  emulation  and  ardour  of 
many  a  gallant  young  warrior,  pressing  forward  to  be  fore- 


*  See  SxcT.  vii.  infr.  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  among  other  rich  presents,  an 

DiodiMras  Siculiu  says,  that  among  the  ble  horn,  on  whidi  were  inlaid  in  gold 

Scythians  the  women  are  trained  to  war  the  images  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  F^«ja: 

as  well  as  the  men,  to  whom  they  are  not  and  to  the  other,  named  Hramur,  the 

inferior  in  strength  and  courage.  L.  iL  lady  herself,  and  a  drum,  emlwuaed  with 

p.  90.  golden  imagery,  which,  foretold  future 

'  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  pag.  972.  events.     This  piece,  which  is  in  Runic 

ut  supr.  capital  characters,  was  written  belbfe 

'  Siee  instances  of  this  sort  of  violenoe  the  year  1000.     Many  stories  of  this 

in  the  antient  History  of  Hialmar,  a  kind  might  be  produced  from  the  nortb- 

Runic  romance,  p.  135, 136.  140.  Diss,  em  chronicles. 

£pist.  adcalc  Hickes.  Thesaur.  vol.  i.  [This  «  History  of  Hiahnar  *"  is  a 
Where  also  is  a  challenge  between  two  modem  forgery.  See  the  Rev.  P.  Mil- 
champions  forking  Hiaimar's  daughter.  ler*s  preface  to  Haldonen'a  likmdir 
But  the  king  composes  the  quairel  by  Dictionanr,  where  other  **  figments  **  of 
giving  to  one  of  them,  named  Ulfo,  a  similar  kind  are  catalogued.-»£Mr.l 
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most  in  this  honourable  service,  which  flattered  the  most  agree- 
able of  all  passions,  and  which  gratified  every  enthusiasm  of 
the  times,  especially  the  fashionable  fondness  for  a  wander- 
ing and  military  life.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  conceive  the 
lady  thus  won,  or  thus  defended,  conscious  of  her  own  im- 
portance, affecting  an  air  of  stateliness :  it  was  her  pride  to 
have  preserved  her  chastity  inviolate,  she  could  perceive  no 
nerit  but  that  of  invincible  bravery,  and  could  only  be  ap- 
pfDBched  in  terms  of  respect  and  submission. 

Among  the  Scandinavians,  a  people  so  fond  of  cloathing  ad- 
icntures  in  verse,  these  gallantries  must  naturally  become  the 
fldgect  of  poetry,  with  its  fictitious  embellishments.     Accord- 
s', we  find  their  chivalry  displayed  in  their  odes ;  pieces, 
vhich  at  the  same  timegreatly  confirm  these  observations.  Tlie 
&IIIOII8  ode  of  R^ner  Lodbrog  affords  a  striking  instance; 
in  which,  being  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  con- 
demned to  be  destroyed  by  venomous  serpents,  he  solaces  his 
desperste  situation  by  recollecting  and  reciting  the  glorious 
exploits  of  his  past  life.     One  of  these,  and  the  first  which  he 
oommemorates,  was  an  atchievement  of  chivalry.     It  was  the 
delivery  of  a  beautiful  Swedish  princess  from  an  impregnable 
feitress,  in  which  she  was  forcibly  detained  by  one  of  her  fa- 
ther's captains.     Her  father  issued  a  proclamation,  promising 
that  whoever  would  rescue  the  lady  should  have  her  in  mar- 
riage*    Regner  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  married  the  fair 
captive.     This  was  about  the  year  860**.     There  are  other 
ttjck.es  in  Regner's  ode,  which,  although  not  belonging  to 
tUs  particular  story,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  here,  as  illus- 
trative of  our  argument     Such  as,  *^  It  was  [not  *]  like  being 
placed  near  a  beautiful  virgin  on  a  couch. — It  was  [not*]  like 
kissing  a  young  widow  in  the  first  seat  at  a  feast     I  made  to 

'  See  Torf.  Histor.  Norw.  tom.  i.  Lodbroo's  Saga.  C.  5.  apud  Biorneri 

Rl  IOl  Sftzo  Grammat  p.  152.     And  Histor.  Keg.  Her.  et  Pugil.  Res  pne- 

OL  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  221.  edit  46.  clar.  gest.  Stockholm.  1737. 
I  WMpect  that  the  romantic  amour  be-        *  Tne  original  in  both  passages  reads : 

f  MJi  Regner  and  Aslaug^  is  the  forgery  Verat  sem— It  was  not  like.^£i>iT.  ] 
if  a  nodi  later  age.    See  RxoiiAaA 
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Struggle  in  die  twilight*  that  golden-haired  chief,  who  passed 
his  mornings  among  the  young  maidens,  and  loved  to  converse 
with  widows. — He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  young  virgini% 
ought  always  to  be  foremost  in  the  din  of  arms^"  It.  ik 
worthy  of  remark,  that  these  sentiments  occur  to  Regnet*  while 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  and  at  the  point  of  death. 
Thus  many  of  the  heroes  in  Froissart,  in  the  greatest  extr^* 
mities  of  danger,  recollect  their  amours,  and  die  thinking  of 
their  mistresses.  And  by  the  way,  in  the  same  strain,  B0I19  H 
Danish  champion,  having  lost  his  chin,  and  one  of  his  cheeks^ 
by  a  single  stroke  from  Thurstain  Midlang,  only  reflected 
how  he  should  be  received,  when  thus  maimed  and  disfignredy 
by  the  Danish  girls.  He  instantly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
savage  gallantry,  ^<  The  Danish  virgins  will  not  now  willm^ly 
or  easily  give  me  kisses,  if  I  should  perhaps  return  home*^." 
But  there  is  an  ode,  in  the  Kntti.inga-Saoa,  written  by  Hft- 
rald  the  Valiant,  which  is  professedly  a  song  of  chivalry; 
and  which,  exclusive  of  its  wild  spirit  of  adventure,  and  its 
images  of  savage  life,  has  the  romantic  air  of  a  set  of  stanzas 
composed  by  a  Provencial  troubadour.  Harald  ajq^ears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  adventurers  of  his  age. 
He  had  killed  the  king  of  Drontheim  in  a  bloody  engagemeM. 
He  had  traversed  all  the  seas,  and  visited  all  the  coasts,  of  the 
nortli;  and  had  carried  his  piratical  enterprises  even  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  shores  of  Africa.  He  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner,  and  detained  for  some  time  at  Constan- 
tinople. He  complains  in  this  ode,  that  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  by  so  many  hazardous  exploits,  by  his  skill  in  single 

*  [Dr.  Percy  has  it,  "in  the  twiUght  I  saw  retire  the  fair  haired 

of  death/*  which  adds  greatly  to  the  sub-  Maids-lad  at  morning, 

limity  of  the  passage.  See  the  second  of  And  softMspeaker  of  (the)  widow. 

Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  printed  in 

176S.    The  "  Chief"  was  Harold  Har-         The  person  alluded  to  was  Auni,  m 

fax,  king  of  Norway.— Pa  as.]  prince  of  the  Hebrides.    Mr.  Fkrk  ptt>. 

[Unhappily  the  Islandlc  text  makes  bably  means  Harald  Harfager,  who 

no  mention  of  the  "  twilight**  not  bom  at  the  time.^— Edit.] 

Har-fagran  si  ek  hraukva,  »  Sl  11    14    lo  oo 

Meyar-dreng  at  morgnJ,  .  ^T  ^^'  IJ'  .«^ 
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comlMtt  ridiD^  swimmings  gliding  along  the  ice,  dartiiig,  row- 
B^  and  giiidiiig  a  ship  through  the  rocks,  had  not  been  able 
to  make  any  impressimi  on  Elissifl^  or  Elisabeth^  the  beautiful 
daa^tiBr  of  Jarilas,  lung  of  Russia^. 

Here,  however,  chivalry  subsisted  but  in  its  rudiments. 
Under  the  feudal  establishments,  which  were  soon  afterwards 
9ected  in  Europe^  it  received  new  vigour,  and  was  invested 
vkh  the  formalities  of  a  regular  institution*  The  nature  and 
ckcumstances  of  that  peculiar  model  of  government,  were 
highly  fiivourable  to  this  strange  spirit  of  fiuitastic  heroism ; 
vUdy  however  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  it  may  seem,  had 
dtt  most  serious  and  salutary  consequences  in  assisting  the  ge- 
weal  growth  of  refinement,  and  the  progression  of  civilisation, 
■  fcnning  the  manners  of  Europe,  in  inculcating  the  princi- 
ples of  hcoiour,  and  in  teaching  modes  of  decorum.  The  ge- 
mi  of  the  feudal  policy  was  perfecdy  martial.  A  numerous 
■obilily)  formed  into  separate  principalities,  affecting  indepen- 
and  mutually  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  honours, 
ily  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility.  This  situation  rendered 
yaioiml  strength  and  courage  the  most  requisite  and  essential 
accomplishments.  And  hence,  even  in  time  of  peace,  they 
bad  no  ccmception  of  any  diversions  or  public  ceremonies,  but 
neb  as  were  of  the  military  kind.  Yet,  as  the  courts  of  these 
]Ktty  princes  were  thronged  with  ladies  of  the  most  eminent 
dkluicdon  and  quality,  the  ruling  passion  for  war  was  tempered 
mAk  courtesy.  The  prize  of  contending  champions  was  ad- 
judged by  the  ladies;  who  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  to  be 
fvesent  or  to  preside  at  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  times ; 
and  who^  themselves,  seem  to  have  contracted  an  unnatural 
and  unbecoming  ferocity,  while  they  softened  the  manners  of 
those  valorous  knights  who  fought  for  their  approbation.  The 
hi^  notions  of  a  noble  descent,  which  arose  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  feudal  constitution,  and  the  ambition  of  forming  an 
alliance  with  powerful  and  opulent  families,  cherished  this  ro- 
mantic system.     It  was  hard  to  obtain  the  fair  feudatary,  who 

'  Bartholin,  p.  54. 


was  the  object  of  universal  ndoration.  Not  only  the  splendour 
of  birtli,  but  the  tnagiiilicent  castle  surrounded  with  embatt^lled 
walls,  guarded  with  massy  towers,  and  crowned  with  lofty 
pinnacles,  served  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  to  create  an 
attachment  to  some  illustrious  heiress,  whose  i>oint  of  honour 
it  was  to  be  chaste  and  inaccessible.  And  the  difliculty  of 
success  on  these  occasions,  seems  in  great  measure  to  have 
given  rise  to  that  sentimental  love  of  romance^  which  acqui- 
esced in  a  distant  respectful  admiration,  and  did  not  aspir«  to 
possession.  The  want  of  an  miiform  administration  of  justice 
the  general  disorder,  and  state  of  universal  anarchy,  which 
naturally  sprung  from  the  principles  of  the  feudal  pohcy,  pr^ 
senled  perpetual  opportunities  of  checking  the  oppressions  of 
arbitrary  lords,  of  delivering  captives  injuriously  detained  in 
the  baronial  castles,  of  punishiog  robbers,  of  succouring  the 
distressed,  and  of  avenging  the  impotent  and  the  luiamied,  who 
were  every  moment  exposed  to  the  most  licentious  insults  and 
injuries.  The  violence  and  injustice  of  the  times  gave  birth  to 
valour  and  humanity.  These  acts  conferred  a  lustre  and  an 
imjxjrtance  on  the  character  of  men  professing  arms,  who  made 
force  tile  substitute  of  law.  In  the  mean  time,  the  crusades, 
(ro  pregnant  with  enterprize,  heightened  the  habits  of  tliis  war- 
like fanaticism.  And  when  these  foreign  expeditions  were 
ended,  in  which  the  hermits  ami  pilgrims  of  Palestine  had  l>een 
defended,  nothing  reniainetl  to  employ  the  activity  of  adven« 
Infers  but  the  protection  of  innocence  at  home.  Chivalry  Yij 
degrees  was  consecrated  by  religion,  whose  authority  tinctured 
every  passion,  and  was  engrafted  into  every  institution,  of  the 
superstitious  ages;  and  at  length  composed  that  singular  pic- 
ture of  manners,  in  which  the  love  of  a  god  and  of  the  ladies 
were  reconciled,  the  saint  and  the  hero  were  blended,  and 
charity  and  revenge,  zeal  and  gallantry,  devotion  ajid  valour, 
were  united. 

ITiose  who  tliink  tliat  chivalry  started  late,  from  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  constitution,  confound  an  improved  eflect  with  a 
simple  cause.     Not  havuig  distinctly  considered  all  the  parti- 
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cdbrities  belonging  to  the  genius,  manners,  and  usages  of  the 
Oodiic  tribes,  and  accustomed  to  contemplate  nations  under 
ife  geoeral  idea  of  barbarians,  they  cannot  look  for  the  seeds 
of  elegance  amongst  men  distinguished  only  for  their  igno- 
nnoe  and  their  ii^umanityi,  The  rude  origin  of  this  heroic 
gJlantry  was  quickly  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by  the 
pomp  which  it  necessarily  adopted  from  the  gradual 
of  opulence  and  civility,  and  that  blaze  of  splendour 
vith  which  it  was  surrounded,  amid  the  magnificence  of  the 
fcadal  solemnities.  But  above  all,  it  was  lost  and  forgotten  in 
ftit  hitler  d^ee  of  embellishment  which  at  length  it  began 
ID  recave  from  the  representations  of  romance. 

From  the  forgoing  observations  taken  together,  the  foUow- 
■g  general  and  comprehensive  conclusion  seems  to  result : 

Amid  the  gloom  of  superstition,  in  an  age  of  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  credulity,  a  taste  for  the  wonders  of  oriental 
fiction  was  introduced  by  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  many 
eoimtries  of  which  were  already  seasoned  to  a  reception  of  its 
extravagancies  by  means  of  the  poetry  of  the  Gothic  scalds, 
vlio  perhaps  originally  derived  their  ideas  from  the  same  fruits 
fid  region  of  invention.  These  fictions,  coinciding  with  the 
ragning  manners,  and  perpetually  kept  up  and  improved  in 
dtt  tales  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,  seem  to  have  centered 
about  the  eleventh  century  in  the  ideal  histories  of  Turpin  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  record  the  supposititious  at- 
cbievements  of  Charlemagne  and  king  Arthur,  where  they 
fijnned  the  groundwork  of  that  species  of  fabulous  narrative 
edled  romance.  And  from  these  beginnings  or  causes,  after- 
wards enlarged  and  enriched  by  kindred  fancies  fetched  from 
die  crusades,  that  singular  and  capricious  mode  of  imagination 
arose,  which  at  length  composed  the  marvellous  machineries  of 
die  more  sublime  Italian  poets,  and  of  their  disciple  Spenser. 


Note  R 

ON  THE  LAIS  OF  MARIE  DE  FRANCE. 

[See  Dissertation  L  page  iiL] 


xHE  opinion  advanced  in  this  note[^],  that  the  **Lay8  of 
Brittany'*  were  written  in  French  by  bards  of  that  provinoe^ 
was  withdrawn  in  a  subsequent  volume.    (See  vol.  iL  p.  480^ 
note  A.)    Since  then,  the  poems  of  Marie  have  been  published 
under  the  following  title :  <<  Poesies  de  Marie  de  fVance,  on 
Recueil  de  Lais,  Fkbles  et  autres  Productions  de  cette  Femme 
c^l^bre,  par  B.  de  Roquefort:  Paris  1820.  2  vols.  Sva"     In 
addition  to  the  twelve  Lays  contained  in  the  Harl.  MS.  (cited  • 
above),  M.  Roquefort  has  inserted  the  Lai  d^  Graelent,  given 
in  Barbazan  (tom.  iv.  p.  157)9  <^d  the  Lai  de  I'Epine,  analysed 
by  Le  Grand  (tom.  iiL  p.  244).     We  are  not  informed  upon 
what  anthori^  these  pieces  are  assigned  to  Marie,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  internal  evidence  alone  has  governed  the  editor  in 
his  decision.    This  is  sufficiently  striking  to  arrest  the  atten* 
tion  of  a  foreigner  little  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  the  dii^ 
lect  in  which  they  are  written :  but  the  fact,  if  such,  ought  fo 
have  been  stated.    On  the  authority  of  a  line  which  does  not  oo» 
cur  in  M.  Roquefort's  copy,  M.  de  la  Rue  is  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  Lai  de  PEpine  to  Guillaume-le-Normand.     Such  an  omis- 
sion would  not  be  extraordinary  in  different  manuscripts  of 
the  same  work,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  design :  but 
M.  Roquefort  mentions  the  circumstance  as  if  he  and  his  learned 
firiend  had  both  consulted  the  same  document     If  this  be  the 
case,  it  may  be  observed  in  corroboration  of  the  objection  raised 
by  the  latter  to  the  claim  of  Guillaume,  that  the  introduction  to 
the  Lay  shows  it  to  have  formed  one  of  a  series,  and  that  it 
was  not  an  occasional  or  unconnected  production. 

Les  aventures  trespass^es, 
Que  diversement  at  corU^eSj 
N^s'  ai  pas  dites  sans  garant ; 
Les  estores  en  trai  avant ; 
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i  encore  i^ont  A  Carlion, 
Ens  le  monsder  Saint  Aaron, 
£t  en  Bretaigne  sont  s^ues  *• 

The  late  Mr.  Ritson  chose  to  deny  the  Annorican  origin  of 
these  Lays;  and  to  infer,  in  a  long  and  specious  note  appended 
Id  the  romance  of  Emare,  that  by  the  terms  ^<  Bretagne  and 
BaiODSf^  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  them,  were  intended  *'  the 
coontry  and  people  of  Great  Britain."    To  a  part  of  this  pro^- 
poodon  Mr.  Douce  also  seems  to  assent   The  evident  deagn 
rf  Mr.  Ritson  in  this  singular  declaration,  was  to  counteract 
■  bdKef  that  there  ever  existed  a  mass  of  popular  poetry  in 
Brittany,  recording  either  native  traditions,  or  romantic  history 
with  the  country  from  whence  a  portion  of  its  inha- 
faad  migrated.     It  was  of  importance  to  disprove  this 
fcc^  as  it  so  powerfully  militated  against  a  fiivourite  principle 
Ud  down  in  the  ^^  Dissertation  on  Romance,"  that  CreoflBrey  of 
HomDoudi  was  the  inventor  of  the  Chronicle  bearing  his  name, 
—that  the  labours  of  this  ^^  impostour"  became  the  storehouse 
cf  every  after  &bler  on  the  Brittish  story, — ^and  that  previous 
lo  its  appearance  the  minstrels  of  France  were  as  unacquainted 
with  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and  his  followers,  as  their  Kalmuck 
farethren  are  at  the  present  day.    By  investing  Marie  with  the 
of  an  original  writer,  the  question  of  Geoffrey's  vera- 
to  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of  his 
and  his  fidelity  in  executing  a  translation,  became 
Bflterially  circumscribed ;  and  the  wild  assertion  of  the  editor  of 
•Pelloatier's  Dictionary,  that  "  the  Armorican  Britons  have  not 
coltivBled  poetry,  and  the  language  such  as  they  speak  it,  does 
aot  i^ipear  aNe  to  ply  to  the  measure^  or  to  the  sweetness  and  to 
iie  harmontff  pfverse^^  might  then  be  said  to  stand  unconfront* 
cd  by  opposing  testimony.     It  will  be  needless  to  enter  here 
upon  either  of  these  positions,  which  aflect  a  subject  to  be  dis« 
cussed  hereafbr;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  a  general 
protest  against  the  collateral  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Ritson, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Breton"  in  several  old  French 
nmumces.    There  is  but  one  passage  out  of  many  thus  luine- 

•  ▼.  s. 
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cessarily  pressed  into  the  service,  which  contains  any  thii^ 
more  than  a  general  reference  to  "  Breton  lays:" 

Bons  Lais  de  barpe  vus  aprb, 
Lais  Bretims  de  nostre  pais. 

This  'is  given  from  a  fragment  in  Mr.  Donee's  possession, 
and  is  cited  in  the  langui^  of  Tristan  to  Ysolt.  But  Mr. 
Ritson  has  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  uttered  by  Tristan 
in  the  presence  of  king  Mark,  when  he  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  madman,  and  was  just  arrived  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, of  which  the  name  is  not  sijecified.  In  all  probability  tliis 
country  was  Brittany,  as  the  adventure  seems  the  counterpart 
to  his  assumption  of  the  beggai-'s  garb  in  our  English  romance. 

But  admitting  there  was  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
language  of  various  romances,  as  to  the  position  of  Bretagne, 
the  question  of  Marie's  claim  to  the  invention  of  these  lays,  can 
neitlier  be  invalidated  nor  supported  by  it.  Every  one  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  topic  upon  which  the  general  language  of  ro- 
mance is  more  tmsettled  and  contradictory,  than  its  geogra- 
phical details.  The  same  liberties  allowed  in  forming  a  genea- 
logic  line  for  the  hero,  were  extended  to  the  fictitious  scene  of 
his  actions;  and  countries  the  most  remote  were  as  readily 
transferred  to  a  close  and  intimate  proximity,  as  their  customs 
and  languages  were  rendered  identical.  It  would  be  of  the 
essence  of  hypercriticism  to  censure  this  practice,  which  might 
be  justified  by  die  very  charter-rolls  of  romance,  as  indeed  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  bring  such  details  to  the 
test  of  chorographic  truth.  The  only  object  for  consideration 
in  applying  the  information  thus  conveyed,  must  be  the  ap- 
parent intendons  of  the  communicant,  the  probable  extent  of 
his  personal  knowledge,  or  Uie  accuracy  of  his  avowed  autho- 
rities, and  how  far,  in  the  exercise  of  these  resources,  he  is 
likely  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  or 
misdirected  by  his  ignorance.  It  will  be  worse  than  useless  to 
heap  together,  as  Mr,  Ritson  has  done,  the  whole  mass  of  evi- 
dence to  be  gathered  from  every  source,  without  regard  to  the 
varied  character  of  Uic  proofs  thus  collected,  and  by  drawing  a 
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general  infisrence,  to  as^gn  the  same  authority  to  that  which  is 
confessedly  &biilocis,  as  to  that  which  may  have  been  uttered  in 
good  fiuth.  Every  writer  ought  to  be  weighed  in  his  own  scale ; 
wad  the  only  hope  we  can  have  of  eliciting  an  author's  inten- 
tions^  must  be,  by  resorting  to  his  own  declarations  in  illustrar 
tun  of  his  own  peculiar  meaning.  Now  with  respect  to  Marie, 
IL  de  la  Rue*  has  already  shown,  from  the  prologue  to  the 
poems^  that  she  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  translator. 
Her  first  intention  was  to  have  given  a  version  in  Romance,  of 
aone  Liatin  writer ;  but  finding  the  ground  preoccupied,  she 
dmadaoed  this  design,  and  resolved  on  versifying  the  Breton 
Idas  which  she  had  heard  recited  or  found  recorded. 

Des  Lais  pensai  k'oi  aveie 
Ne  dutai  pas,  bien  le  saveie, 
Ke  pur  remanbrance  les  firent 
Des  aventures  k'il  oirent — 

Plusurs  en  ai  oi  conter, 
Ne  voil  laisser  nes'  oblier ; 
Rimez  en  ai,  e  fait  diti6 
Soventes  fiez  en  ai  veilli^. 

is  firequently  referred  to  in  various  parts  of  her  poems: 
c^  which  were  translated  from  written  documents ;  others 
fit>m  recollection,  or  oral  communication ;  while  the 
uujoxity  either  acknowledge  a  Breton  original,  or  contain  de- 
proofs  of  a  connection  with  that  country.     Of  this  the 
shall  now  be  submitted. 
The  first  poem  in  M.  Roquefort's  collection  is  the  Lai  de 
Gngemer,  which  opens  with  the  following  exordium : 

Les  cuntes  ke  jo  sai  verais 
Dunt  It  Bretun  untfait  lor  Lais^ 
Vus  cunterai  assez  briefment 
El  cief  de  cest  coumencement. 
Sulunc  la  lettre  e  Vescriture 
Vus  musterai  une  aventure 

*  Arclueologia,  vol.  xiii. 
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.Ki  6n  Brttaigne  lamenur^ 
Avint  al  tens  andinur*. 

The  Lai  d^Equitan  who  was  *•  Sire  de  Naun^''  (and  of  whose  "^ 
atchievements  ^'Li  Bretun  firent  un  Lai**)  alsocommenoai.r 
with  a  direct  testimony  to  the  practice  of  recording. d^eds  of 
chivalry  and  heroic  adventare  in  that  country : 

Mat  unt  est^  noble  Banuii 
Cil  de  Bretaine  U  Bretun  ; 
J»dis  sukient  par  pniesc^ 
Par  curteisie,  e.par  noblesce, 
Des  aventures  qn'ils  oieent, 
Ki  a  plusur  gent  aveneient 
FSre  les  Lais  pur  remenbrance 
Qu'en  ne  les  meist  en  ubliance. 
N^ent  firent  ceo  oi'  cunter 
Ki  n'est  fet  mie  a  ublier. 

The  lax  de  Bisdaveret  is  not  specifically  acknowledged  as 
a  Breton  lay ;  but  the  scene  is  laid  in  <<  Bretaine,"  and  the 
Breton  term  from,  which  the  story  derives  its  name,  is  cited  in 
contradistinction  to  that  current  in  the  adjoining  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy: 

Bisdaveret  ad  mm  en  Bretan, 
Garwall  I'apdent  li  Norman. 

From  the  Lai  de  Lausticf  we  obtain  a  similar  testimony, 
with  the  additional  declaration  of  its  being  a  Breton  lay : 

Une  aventure  vus  dirai 
DutU  li  Breiunjtrent  un  Lai ; 
Laustic  ad  nun  ceo  m'est  avis. 
Si  Tapelent  en  lur  pais ; 

*  ▼.  21.  note  in  the  Museum  copy  of  the  cate- 

t  MBl  de  U   Rue  and   Roquefort  logue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  The  English 

•peak  of  an  English  Tcnion  of  toia  lay,  poem  is  a  mystic  ihapsody  on  holy  liv- 

and  refer  to  the  Cotton  MS.  Cal.  A.  II.  ing ;  in  which  the  Nightingale  and  her 

Tbeae  gentlemen  were  either  misled  by  plaintire  song  are  dechured  to  be  tjrpical 

a  shnilarity  in  the  title  of  the  poem  in  of  the  doctrines  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 

question,  (Nightingale,)  or  amamiseript  Christ. 
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G^  est  Reisun  en  Franoeis, 
£  Nihtegale  en  dreit  Engleis. 

The  scene  is  at  St  Maloes.  Of  the  Lai  des  deux  Amans 
aiidof  the  Laide  Graelent  it  is  said,  <^  Un  Lai  en  firent  li  Bre- 
ton C*  of  .the  Lai  de  TEpine,  <*  Li  Breton  en  firent  im  Lai;''  and 
of  the  Lai  d'Eliduc, 


De  un  nnd  ancien  Lai  Bretun 
Le  eunte  6  tute  la  rdsun, 
Vus  dirai  si  cum  jeo  entent 
La  v^rit^  mun  escient 

Of  diese  four,  the  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  Normandy,  and 
o£  the  rest  in  <<  Bretaine.''  Of  the  remaining  six,  the  Lai  du 
Pn^  places  the  action  in  <*  Bretaine,**  without  giring  a  more 
positive  locality  to  the  scene.  It  was  a  tale  which  Marie  bad 
beard  recounted,  but  which  she  does  not  expressly  claim  as  a 
*^  Breton  lay."  The  Lai  de  ChevrefeuiUe  was  translated  from 
a  imtten  original : 

Plusurs  le  m'unt  cunt£  S  dit, 
Ejeo  Fat  traoi  en  escrit. 

It  contains  no  reference  to  <<Bretaine"  or  the  ^< Bretons:'* 
and,  if  we  could  forget  Mr.  Ritson's  arbitrary  dogmas  relative 
U>  the  poverty  of  native  genius  both  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest, might  be  supposed  to  owe  its  existjence  to  some  English 
now  no  more : 


Tristam  ki  bien  saveit  harper^ 
fji  aveit  feit  un  nuvel  Lai 
Asez  brdvement  le  numerai. 
Gotelef  I'apelent  en  Engleis, 
Chevrefoil  li  nument  en  Franceis ; 
Dit  vus  en  ai  la  v^rit^ 
Del'  L^  que  j'ai  ici  cunt^. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  Lai  de  Milim  is  i 
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origin,  as  Marie  deviates  from  her  usual  phrasecdogy  in  ■ 
nouncing  her  authority. 

De  lur  amur  e  de  lur  bien 
Firent  un  Lai  It  Auncien  ; 
£  jeo  qui  I'ai  mis  en  escrit 
Al  recunter  mut  me  delit 

The  hero  was  bom  in  South  Wales : 

Milun  fu  de  Suht-wales  nez : 

a  country  also  called  Gales : 

Jeo  quid  k'il  est  de  Gales  nez, 
£  si  est  Milun  apelez. 

Mention  is  likewise  made  of  Northumberland ;  but  Milii0*< 
journey  from  England  to  Brittany  is  so  circumstantially 
rated,  that  every  doubt  as  to  the  geographical  position  of 
latter  must  be  removed : 

A  Suht-hamptune  vait  passer. 
Cum  il  ainz  pot  se  mist  en  mer, 
A  Barbefluet  (Barfleur.  R.)  est  arrivez, 
Dreit  en  Brutaine  est  alez. 

With  reference  to  the  same  journey  it  is  afterward  said : 

En  Normendie  est  passez, 
Puis  est  desque  Bretaine  alez. 

We  also  gather  from  the  same  lay  the  names  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  several  adjoining  countries  were  desig- 
nated. 

Al  munt  Seint-Michel  s'asemblerent, 
Normein,  e  Bretun  i  aldrent; 
E  li  Flamenc,  e  li  Franceis, 
Mes  ni  ot  guere  de  Engleis. 

In  these  specimens  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to 
prove,  as  asserted  by  Mr.   Ritson,  that  by  "  Bretaine  and 
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Breton  were  intended  the  country  and  people  of  Great  Brit- 
tBin."  On  the  contrary,  whenever  Marie  enters  into  detail,  we 
constantly  find  that  by  ^^Bretaine"  she  understood  Brittany, 
and  by  ^^  Breton  "  either  the  inhabitants  or  language  of  that 
proyince.  No  specific  mention  is  made  of  England  as  a  coun- 
try ;  but  the  people  and  their  dialect  are  alike  called  Engleis ; 
and  the  unequivocal  appellation  given  to  Wales  precludes  all 
possibility  of  supposing  it  was  implied  under  the  name  of 
"  Bretaine." 

W^e  now  come  to  those  Lays  which  Mr.  Ritson  has  selected 
as  ocmtaining  the  strongest  confirmation  of  his  opinion :  <^  She 
must  however  [by  Bretaine]  mean  Great  Britain  in  the  Lay 
of  Lanval,  where  she  mentions  Kardoel,  and  that  of  Ywenec 
she  speaks  of  Carwent  (i.  e.  Venta  Silurum,  now  Chep- 
),  which  she  places  upon  the  Duglas  instead  of  the  Wye." 
Unhappily  for  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  the  name  of 
Bretaine  never  occurs  throughout  the  Lai  de  Lanval.  Marie 
ceitaiiily  cites  the  Bretons  as  her  authority  for  the  narrative : 

Od  li  s'en  vait  en  Avalon, 

* 

Ce  nus  racuntent  li  Breton — 

and  calls  Lanval  a  Breton  name : 

L'aventure  d'un  autre  Lai 
Cum  il  avint  vus  cunterai ; 
Feit  fu  d'un  mult  riche  vassal. 
En  Bretun  Tapelent  Lanval. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  these  terms  can  have  no  re- 
ference to  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Lai  d' Ywenec  certainly  favours 
Mr.  Ritson's  opinion.  It  speaks  of  Caerwent  (which,  though 
the  Roman  Venta  Silurum,  is  not  Chepstow,)  and  places  it  in 

Bretaigne : 

En  Bretaigne  aveit  jadis 

Uns  riches  Huns  vielz  et  ancis ; 

De  Caerwent  fiit  avoez, 

Et  du  pais  Sire  clamez : 

La  cit^  si  est  sor  Duglas — 

VOL.  I.  y 
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A  similar  combination  ocelli's  in  the  Lai  de  TEpine: 

Les  estores  en  troi'  svnnt ; 
Ki  encore  sont  a  Carlion, 
Ens  le  monstier  Saint-Aaron, 
El  en  Bretaigne  sonl  » 

It  would  seem  as  if  M.  Koquefort  had  suspected  that  I 
in  tliis  passage  was  not  alluding  to  Caerieon  in  Wales;  for* 
observes  in  a  note :  "  II  existoit  en  France  une  ile  Saint- Aai 
EUe  a  ete  renfermee  daiis  la  vilie  <!e  Saiut-Malo,  au  v 
d'une  chaussee."     That  there  eillier  was  a  Caerieon  in  i 
rica,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  that  Marie  by  her  ( 
powerful  dictum  transferred  this  town  from  the  opjjosite  eid< 
the  Channel,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Lai  de  Chai 
Tlie  events  of  this  poem  are  stated  to  have  transpired  ' 
Bretaine  a  Nantes :"  but  in  the  course  of  tlie  narrative,  with 
tlie  sliglitest  indication  of  a  change  of  scene,  we  find  the  I 
lowing  date  produced  as  the  period  when  some  of  the  trai 
tious  occurre<i ; 

A  k  feste  Saint-Aaron, 
K'uni  cclebroit  a  Carlion. 

In  this  we  have  the  clearest  acknowledgement,  that  in  the  e 
mation  of  the  writer,  Nantz  and  Caerieon  were  towns  of  i 
same  province ;  and  the  previous  testimony,  with  one  exceptii 
has  declared  that  province  to  have  been  Bretaine  in  Fr 
If,  however,  we  accept  Marie's  representation  of  lierselt^  i 
consider  her  as  the  translator  of  these  poems,  even  tliisexcf 
don  loses  its  force.  For  what  could  be  niore  natural  to  s 
pose  on  her  part,  tlian  that  the  scene  of  those  adventures  whi 
formed  the  llieme  of  Armorican  song  should  be  laid  in  ArmCK 
rica?  or  that  even  where  her  original  made  mention  of  Brit- 
tahi  (Wales)  as  the  theatre  of  the  events  it  registered,  she 
should  through  ignorance  or  design  interpret  the  expression  as 
referring  to  Brittany?  How  much  more  probable  is  it,  that 
either  of  these  causes  may  have  operated  in  producing  the  seem- 
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iDg  contradiction  between  the  Lai  d'Ywenec  and  every  other 
poem  in  the  collection,  than  that  Marie  should  have  stultified 
herself  by  confounding  two  countries  under  one  common  name, 
far  both  of  which  on  other  occasions  she  had  a  distinctive  lap- 
pdlation ! 

Of  the  interpretation  given  to  her  language  or  that  of  her 
ooDtemporaries  in  this  country,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  in  Chaucer : 

Thise  old  gentil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes. 
Of  diverse  aventures  maden  layes, 
Rimeyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge ; — 
And  on  of  hem  have  I  in  remembrance, — 
In  Armorikey  that  called  is  Bretaigncj  &c 

Tliis  may  be  contrasted  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Lai  d'Eli- 

ifaic. 

Del'  Aventure  de  ces  treis, 

Li  auncien  Bretun  curteis 

Firent  le  Lai  pur  remembrer, 

Que  hum  neP  deust  pas  oblier. 

Even  Mr.  Ritson  has  admitted,  that  the  author  of  Sir  Orpheo 
may  **  perhaps  allude  to  the  Armorican  Britons,"  when  he 

In  Brytayn  this  layes  ame  ywrytt, 
Furst  y  founde  and  forthe  ygete, 
Of  aventures  that  fillen  by  dayes 
Wherof  Brytons  made  her  layes. 

This  is  but  a  similar  declaration  to  the  language  of  Marie  al- 
ready cited  from  tlie  Lai  d'Equitan.  Of  the  popularity  of 
"Orpheo's"  story  in  Armorica,  we  have  a  sufficient  testimony 
in  the  Lai  d'Epine : 

Le  Lais  escoutent  d'Aielis, 
Que  uns  Yrois  doucement  note 
Mout  le  Sonne  ens  sa  rote. 

/2 
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Apries  cell  d'autre  commenche, 
Nus  d'iaus  ni  noise  ne  ni  tenche; 
Le  Lai  lor  sone  cTOrphAf — 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  Marie  relative 
to  this  subject  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  Lai  de 
Graelent  she  speaks  of  "  Bretaigne  le  menur,"  an  expression 
which  occurs  once  again  in  the  Lai  d'Eliduc.  But  this  refine- 
ment is  not  preserved  throughout  either  of  the  poems :  for  in 
the  first  we  have  ^^  En  Bretaigne  est  venue  al  port;"  and  in  the 
second,  "  En  Britaine  ot  un  Chevalier," — both  with  reference 
to  the  same  country.  Of  a  '^  Bretaine  le  grand"  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  whole  collection:  and  if  it  be  allowable  to  speculate 
upon  a  question  so  perfectly  beyond  the  grasp  of  certainty,  the 
utmost  we  can  venture  to  infer  will  be,  that  though  Marie 
may  have  found  this  distinctive  nomenclature  in  her  original 
text,  she  evidently  neglected  to  observe  it  We  know  firom 
other  sources,  that  in  her  time  one  of  these  countries  was  bet- 
ter known  by  its  subdivision  into  the  realms  of  Engleterre  and 
Gales. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Roquefort's  edition  of  Marie's 
Poems  contains  her  Fables.  It  is  not  intended  to  exhaust 
the  reader's  patience  by  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  source 
from  whence  these  fables  were  derived;  but  as  MM.  de  la 
Rue  and  Roquefort  have  attempted  to  claim  her  English  ori- 
ginal as  the  production  of  Henry  the  First,  the  subject  cannot  be 
wholly  passed  over  in  silence.  These  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  that  a  copy  of  the  fables  preserved  at  Oxford 
unites  with  the  Harleian  MS.  78.  in  attributing  the  English 
version  to  king  Alfired. 

I  e  reiz  Alurez  que  mut  I'ama 
Le  translata  puis  en  Engleis  *. 

This,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  several  disguises  of  the  Pas- 
quier  and  King's  MSS.  which  read  Auvert  and  AfFrus,  and 

•  MSS.  James,  tiu.  p.  S3.   BibL  Bodl.  cited  below,  yol.  u.  p.  253. 
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the  dedaradon  of  the  Latin  version  (King^s  MS.  15.  A.  vii.), 
that  the  same  fables   ^^were  rendered  into  English  by  the 
orders  of  king  Alfred,"  is  more  than  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
testimoDy  of  the  Harleian  MS.  4333,  which  ascribes  Marie's 
original  to  a  king  Henry.     It  also  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
diligent  antiquaries,  that  the  English  language  of  Henry 
First  could  not  have  differed  materially  from  the  Anglo- 
Swum  of  Alfred;  that  any  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
mho  could  master  the  one,  would  find  no  difiSculty  in  com- 
pRhemfing  the  other ;  and  consequently,  that  the  argument 
on  the  imagined  obscurities  of  the  earlier  copy  is  per- 
groundless.     As  to  ^^  the  uncouth  language  of  Robert 
of  GIoDcester,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  cost  Marie  so  much 
Uioar  in  acquiring,  we  must  remember,  that  however  horrific 
diis  dialect  may  appear  to  modem  Frenchmen,—  printed  as  it 
is  with   a  chevaux-de-frise  of  Saxon  consonants, — its  rude 
orthography  only  slightly  varied  from  the  language  of  ge- 
neral conversation  in  the  Chronicler's  age.     There  could  be 
no  greater  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  or  speak  it,  than  is  felt 
by  a  foreigner  in  modem  English.  In  addition,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  Marie's  time,  some  popular  Anglo-Saxon 
sabjects  were  rendered  accessible  to  the  modem  reader,  by  the 
same  process  which  fitted  the  early  poetry  of  Italy  for  general 
drculation  at  the  present  day.     We  know,  from  certain  testi- 
mony, that  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Brut  of  Layamon  was 
made  intelligible  by  a  more  recent  version;  and  probability 
seems  to  favour  the  belief,  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
«•  Sayings  of  Alfred,"  formerly  in  the  Cotton  Library.  If  these 
**  Sayings"  were  r^[istered  by  one  of  Alfred's  contemporaries, 
or  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  they  were  doubtlessly  written 
in  the  same  metre  as  the  translation  appended  to  the  edition  of 
his  Boethius,  and  would  only  have  received  the  dress  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  by  Wanley,  about  the  time  of  Richard  L, 
or  John.     Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  produced  this  coUection  of 
^x^hth^ms,  as  the  first  specimen  of  English  prose;  but  they 
are  evidently  written  in  the  same  mixed  style  of  rhyme  and  alii- 
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terative  metre,  which  we  find  in  Layamon.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance which  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  tlieir  being  re- 
corded at  an  earlier  date  than  tlie  language  in  which  they  are 
written  seems  to  indicate :  but  of  course  neither  this,  nor  the 
claim  of  Alfred  to  the  English  version  of  Msop,  is  insisted  upon 
as  danonstrable.  The  only  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  im- 
pugn the  evidence  which  MM.  de  la  Rue  and  Roquefort  con- 
sider as  conclusive  in  favour  of  Henry  L 

In  closing  this  excursive  note  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Harl.  MS.  calls  Marie's  collection  of  fables 
L'Ysopet  or  the  little  JEsop^  of  which  a  Dutch  translation  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  ISth  century.  (See  Van  Wyn, 
Historische  Avondstonden,  p.  263.)  This  title  appears  to 
have  been  given  it  by  way  of  distinction  from  another  cd- 
lection  of  fables,  probably  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  de- 
rived from  a  purer  source.  The  latter  is  mentioned.in  the  pro- 
logue to  Merlant's  Spiegel  Historiael . 

In  Cyrus  tiden  was  Esopus 
De  Favelare,  wi  lessent  dus, 
Die  de  favele  conde  maken 
Hoe  beesten  en  vogle  spraken, 
Hierute  es  gemaect  Aviaen 
En  andere  boeken,  sonder  waen, 
Die  man  Esopus  heet,  bi  namen. 
Waren  oec  die  si  bequamen 
Die  hevet  Calfstaf  en  Noydekyn 
Ghedicht,  en  rime  scone  en  fyn. 

i.  e.  We  read  that  Esop,  the  fabler,  who  made  fables  how  the 
birds  and  beasts  converse,  lived  in  the  tilhe  of  Cyrus.  No 
doubt  Aviaen  (Avienus?)  drew  from  it,  and  other  books 
which  people  call  Esopus.  Calfstaf  and  Noydekyn  put  into 
fair  rhymes  those  which  they  took  pleasure  in. 


Note 
ON  THE  SAXON  ODE  ON  THE  VICTORY  OF  A THELSTAN. 

[See  Dissertation  I.  page  xl.] 


X  HE  text  of  this  poem  has  been  formed  from  a  collation  of  the 
Cotton  MSS.  Tiberius  A.  vL  B.  i.  B.  iv.  In  the  translation  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  to  preserve  the  original  idiom  as  nearly 
as  possible  without  producing  obscurity ;  and  in  every  deviation 
from  this  rule,  the  literal  meaning  has  been  inserted  within 
bradets.  The  words  in  parentheses  are  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  narrative  more  connected,  and  have  thus 
been  separated  from  the  context,  that  one  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  style  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  might  be  more  apparent  to 
die  English  reader.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stu- 
dent, a  close  attention  has  been  paid  ih  rendering  the  gram- 
matical in6ections  of  the  text,  a  practice  almost  wholly  disused 
since  the  days  of  Hickes ;  but  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reccmunended  to  every  future  translator  from  this  language, 
whedier  of  prose  or  verse.  Tlie  extracts  from  Mr.  Turner's 
and  Mr.  Ingram's  versions  cited  in  the  notes,  have  been  taken 
from  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  and  the  recent 
edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But  those  variations  alone 
have  been  noticed  which  differed  in  common  from  the  present 
translation. 


^thelatdn  cyning, 
eorla  drihten^ 
beoma  be4h-gyfa, 
and  his  brdther  eac, 
Eadmund  aethelingS 


iEthelstan  (the)  king^ 
lord  of  earls^ 
bracelet-giver  of  barons, 
and  his  brother  eke, 
Eadmund  (the)  prince. 


'  The  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  in  Anelo- Saxon  poetry;    and  though 

receiTing  this  literal  interpretation,  of  generafly  applied  to  persons  of  eminent 

the  text,  in  the  same  literal  spirit.     The  rank  or  exalted  couraee,  we  have  no 

terms  eorl  and  beonv— man  and  bairn—  proof  of  their  appropriation  as  hereditary 

are  nsed  with  great  latitude  of  meaning  titles  of  distinction  at  the  early  period 
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«aldor  langne-tirS 
geslogon  Kt  secce, 

wbcn  this  oitc  WHS  compoHd.  The  word 
*■  Mlhi^Ving" — strictly  speaking  ThcHin 
of  the  sthel  or  noble — appears  lo  have 
gaiaeA  aa  import  in  EngUnd,  nearly 
corresponding  to  our  inodtni  prince. . 
Ill  tlie  Saion  Chronicle  it  is  HlmoH  al- 
ways, if  not  eicluuvely,  ciinlincd  lo  pcr- 
sonagcj  of  the  blood  royaL  Pcrbeps 
ihrie  ii  neillier  of  (bene  lermii  wbosc 
modem  lepresentative  difliMV  to  e^isen. 
liully  liam  its  original  as  "caldor-" 
At  the  present  day  Do  idea  of  rank  is 
Httached  to  the  irord  "elder,"  and  none 
of  authorily  except  among  some  reli- 
gious sects,  and  a  few  incorporated  so- 
detiei.  In Anglo-Saiuupoetryilrarely, 
if  ever,  occurs  as  marking  seniority  in 
point  of  Bge.  Even  the  inlkni  Edward 
ig  called  an  "elder  of  earls." 

And  feng  his  beam 

sylh-Ihan  to  cvne-tice ; 

cyld  unwcBicA, 

corla  ealdor, 

tbam  wKS  Eadwcard  nnmn. 

And  hiB  bairn  look 

after  that  to  the  kiagdooi ; 

child  UDwaicn, 

elder  of  mis, 

to  whom  WHS  Edward  name. 
'Elder'  a  lasting  gloty.T.  Eldcr.of 
ancient  race,  I.  But  "  tir  "  is  not  used 
■ubstanliTely  in  Che  prEsent  instance. 
"Ealdor  iangne-tir,"  or  "  Ijtngne-tir 
ealdor  " — exhibits  the  same  inicrted  con. 
struction  ss  ■•  dola  fami-beals,"  iliip 
fouay-necked ;  "  mheling  vr-god," 
noble  eicevding-good,  &c.  Tlie  present 
tnnslaiian  of  <■  Ur  "  Is  founded  upon  an 
etymoloay  pointed  out  in  theeloisary  lo 
Snmund's  Edda,  where  ii  is  declared  lo 
be  synonymous  with  the  Daoisb  "lyr," 
and  the  German  "net."  In  the  Low 
German  dialects,  (he  i  of  the  upper  rir- 
clei  (which  is  compounded  of  t,  i,  like 
the  Greek  {  of  d,  s)  it  almotl  always 
represenled  by  t,  and  tplendour,  bright- 
no),  glory,  &c  are  certainly  among  the 
most  prevalent  ideas  attached  to  "dr" 
when  used  n  a  snbMauUvo  If  ifait  in- 
tcrprelstiDn  be  correct, — power,  doioi- 
tiion,  or  victory,  raiist  be  considered  as 
only  wcoTKlHry  tneamngs ;  and  the  com- 


very  iilustrioui  chieflsin, 
combated  in  [at]  battle, 

pound  adjectives  "  lir-meahtig  "  (cicccd- 
ingmighty),  "tir-firsl"  (exceeding  Cast 
or  firm)  "tir-endig"  (exceeding lile«ed), 
evidently  point  lo  the  first  of  tliew. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Beowulf  pre; 


"  Niwe"  in  here  equivalent  te 
as  in  thu  expression,  "  niwe  be 
low  by  the  nose  or  promontory.  "  Tyr. 
wydnc  nacan"  ii  clearly  synonymou* 
with  "  sid-f«hmed  sdp,"  (he  widc-bo- 
somcdship,  occuTring  shortly  afterwatduL 
The  learned  editor's  version,  pi/x  aidttf- 
Inm,  n  founded  on  an  expression  still 
preserved  in  bis  native  language  (Ice- 
landic), and  of  which  Ibrc  ho^  re- 
corded thefollowingeiaraple:  "Lelhui 
l^gia  eld  i  itfrwid  oc  giira  bala  sdpino ;" 
Jussit  ignem  ticdK  subjiciendum,  py- 
ramque  in  tuve  struendam.  "  Anun," 
which  (be  Latin  venion  renders  "re- 
mis,"  is  used  adverbially,  like  bwilum, 
gyddum.  &c.  Tlie  vessel  Uy  upon  the 
boicb,  and  was  afterwards  moored : 
lid  therefore  bi 


.  Tlie, 


aonof'i 


founded  on  the  following  pasuge,  when; 
Wsltheow  ssys  she  h»s  no  doubt  bt»t 
Hrothulf  will  prove  a  kind  pmlectar^H 
her  children :  ^^H 


the  dadre  case  plurei.     SteaoWa- 
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8W€orda  ecg^om, 
jmbe  Bmnanburh. 
Bord-weal  dufon, 
heowoD  heatho-linda'^ 
lafum^. 


with  edges  of  swords, 

near  Bmnanburh. 

(They)  clove  the  board-wall, 

hewed  the  high  lindens, 

with  relics  of  hammers  (i.  e.  swords). 


*  TWj  hewed  the  noble  banners,  T. 
tad  bemd  their  banners,  I.  In  this 
of  ^  lind "  all  our  voca- 
Tbe  translation  of  the 
founded  upon  the  follow- 
m  antbcnitica.  When  Beowulf  re- 
Jiiia  to  encounter  the  "fire-drake** 
lio  had  laid  waste  his  territory,  he 
kkam  m  •«  wif.4>oid,**  war-board"  (as 
;  m  called)  of  non  to  be  made ;  for  we 
m  told  tbat, 

Wiaae  he  gearwe, 
duet  him  holt-wudu, 
hflpon  nemeohte, 
lind  with  lige. 

He  knew  readily, 
him  forest-wood, 
not  help, 
against  fire.  p.  175. 

Wiglaf  prepares  to  join  his 
m  the  combat,  it  is  said  of  him  : 


gefeng,  * 
Ooolwelinde. 

Hand-found  he  seized, 
die  jdlow  linden,      p.  194. 

U  the  fiagmem  of  Judith,  « lind  *'  and 
**h8nl**  are  used  in  the  same  connexion 
sia  dse  ptcaent  text : 

hcatho-rincas, 

tobeadowe^ 
hoiSiun  bedeahte, 
hweaUiom  lindum. 

(The)  lofty  warriors  stepped, 
haims  to  (the)  battle, 
bedeckt  (with)  boards, 
(with)  concave  lindens. 

IWfidlowiiig  extract  from  the  fragment 
d  Britbnoch  shows  both  terms  to  have 
■KB  synonymous : 

Leofiunn  gemselde, 
and  his  lind  ahof, 
herd  to  gebeorge. 

Leoftmni  spoke, 

aid  hove  up  his  linden, 

Mard  lor  protection. 


It  may,  however,  be  contended,  that 
though  <Mind'*  in  all  these  passagca 
evidently  means  a  shield ;  yet  **  herao- 
lind,**  whose  qualifying  adjective  seems 
rather  an  inappropriate  epithet  for  a 
buckler,  may  have  a  difierent  import. 
The  following  examples  of  a  similar 
combination  wUl  remove  even  this  ob- 
jection: 

Ne  hyrde  ic  cymlicor, 
ceol  gegyrwan, 
hilde*wiepnum, 
and  heatho-w»ium, 
billum  and  byrnum. 

Nor  heard  I  of  a  comelier, 
keel  (ship)  prepared, 
(with)  war  weapons, 
and  high-weeds,  (garments) 
with  buls  and  bumies. 

Nemne  him  heatho-byme, 
helpe  gefremede. 

Unless  him  (his)  high-bumie, 
with  help  had  assisted. 

Mr.  Grimm  found  this  expression  in 
the  Low-Saxon  fragment  of  Hildebrand 
and  Hathubrand,  where  misled  by  the 
common  interpretation  of  *<lind*wig. 
gende,**  vexilliferi— he  has  expended 
much  ingenuity  and  learning  in  making 
a  very  simple  narrative  unnecessarily  ob- 
scure. 

hewun  harmlicco, 
huitte  scilti, 
unti  im  iro  lintun, 
luttilo  wurtun. 

(they)  hewed  harm-like, 
(theu*)  white  shields, 
until  to  them  their  lindens, 
became  little. 

Mr.  Grimm  translates  "lintun,**  ge- 
bendc— bands  or  girdles. 

*  The  survivors  of  the  family,  T.  With 
the  wrecks  of  their  hammers,  I.  Ihe 
only  authority  for  the  former  interpreta- 
tion is  a  meaning  assigned  to  "  hamora  '* 
in  Lye*8  vocabulary.     It  will  be  suffi* 
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eaforan  Eadweardes. 
Swa  him  gesthele^ 
from  cneo-maegum, 
thst  hie  set  campe  oit^, 
with  lathra  gehwane^ 
land  ealgodon, 
hord  and  hdmas, 
hettend  crungon^. 


Giant  to  remark,  that  if  there  were  any 
thing  like  probability  to  justify  fuch  a 
tianalation,  we  ought  at  least  to  read 
**  Wkk  the  sunriTon  of  the  family  ;" 
as  '<  lafum'*  stands  in  the  ablative  esse 
plural.  A  similar  expression  occurs  once 
m  Beowulf,  where  we  know  from  the 
context  that  neither  of  the  versions  cited 
above  would  suit  the  sense.  The  sword 
of  ll^laf  has  recently  severed  the  dra- 
gon's body  in  two:  with  reference  to 
which  it  is  said, 

Ac  him  irenna, 
ecga  fomamon, 
hearde  heatfao-scearde, 
homera  lafe, 
th«t  se  wid-floga, 
wundum  stille, 
hreason  hrusan, 
hord-«eme  neah. 

But  him  of  iron, 
edges  seized, 
the  hard  high-shearer, 
(the)  relic  of  hammers, 
umt  the  wide-flier, 
still  (quiet)  with  wounds, 
ieU  on  the  earth, 
hoard-hall  near.  p.  210. 

In  this  poem  "  gomel-Iaf,  eald-laf,  yrfe- 
laf,"  are  common  expressions  for  a 
sword ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
the  language  of  the  text  is  a  metapho- 
rical description  of  such  a  weapon.  A 
similar  phrase  in  Icelandic  poetry  would 
occasion  no  difficulty. 

'  As  to  them  it  was  natuxal  from  their 
ancestors,  T.  So  were  they  taught  by 
kindred  seal,  I.  Ge-«thele  is  an  aTc| 
XiytfUMK  The  version  of  the  text  is 
fbonded  on  the  following  declaration  of 
iElfwine  a  follower  of  Brithnoth : 

Ic  will  mine  athelo, 
eallum  gecythan. 


(the)  children  of  Edward. 

Such  [so]  was  to  them  (their  natife)  no- 

from  (their)  ancestors^  [bility^ 

that  they  in  [at]  battle  oft, 

against  every  foe  [loathed  one]^ 

(the)  land  preserved, 

hoard  and  homes, 

(the)  enemy  crushed,  [cringed,  oclire^.] 

thiet  ic  wtts  on  MyrooOt 
miccles  cynnes. 

I  will  my  nobility, 
manifest  to  #U, 
that  I  amonff  M 
of  amicklekin. 

Mr.  In^m's  translation  of 

^un>— kmdred  seal,  is  perfectly  indcfim- 

sible. 

*  That  they  in  the  field  oAcQ,T«  Hut 
they  at  camp  often,  L  Yet^caap-alede** 
is  translated  battle-place  by  Mr.  Turner, 
and  field  of  battle  by  Bfr.   Iq^non. 
«  ^t  campe**  would  have  been  eqoali; 
descriptive  of  a  lea-fi^it.     It  hat 
connexion  with  our  modem  camp^  fV; 
campus,  Lat. 

'  Punning  they  destroyed  the 
people,  T.     Punning  fell  the 
clans,  I.  In  these  translationa  ^ 
crungon'*  is  separated  fVomitaeoiiteit^ 
and  though  it  is  i 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  to  mllc^  bj 
aUiterstion,  lines  wholly 
the  sense,  yet  in  the 
both  are  terminated  by  the 
It  may  be  questioned  whetiier  ^ 
peneqtdf  l»s  any  existence  btyond 
pages  of  Lye,  where  it  ininmltiil  m 
root  of  «  hettend."    There  is  n«M 
believe,  that  it  was  obiidlBte  aft  m 
early  period,  and  that  its  partidple 
sent  alone  was  retsined  in 
signification  to  denote  an 
suing  one.     When  tibe 
quired,  it  would  seem  to  Iwve  beoi  wid 
without  the  aspirate: 


r»> 


Ehtende 

deorc  death  scoa, 

dugothe  and  gcogotbe. 

Pursuing  was 
(the)  dark  death  shadow, 
old  (ad  lit.  vaiemia)  and  jonng. 
Beowulf,  p^  14. 
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Scottaleode, 
and  Ktp-flotan, 
htge  feollon^ 
Fdddeniiade«, 


(The)  Scottish  people^ 
and  the  maiinera, 
fieited  fell. 
The  field . 


it  aD  events,  die  examples  recorded  by 
Ife  oolj  oliibit  the  subetentiTe  hettend, 
ii«ydi  the  foUowing  may  be  added : 

Gif  ic  tb«t  gefiric^ 
oAr  floda4>aniig, 
duet  tfacc  ynmrittende, 
tgeaan  tbywatfay 
ma  tbec  hettende, 
flwylum  dydofu 

If  I  tint  hear, 

•icr  tbe  floodi-gaiig, 

that  thcc^  the  roimd-aitting  ones, 

apfWBB  with  tefror, 

aD  (aa)  thee  enemies, 

(cf«)  wbSlt  did.    Beowulf,  p.  138. 

Bftb-than  hie  geAriegeaih, 


llic  aer  geheold. 


honiand  rice. 


that  they  hear 
(to  be) 


held, 
(«iir)ibes, 
~  kingdom. 


lb.  p.  222. 


•  translation  is  obviously 

The  whole  context  proves  the 

hare  been  the  jrielduig  party, 

'y  thev  were  the  pur- 

pursuing ;  and  if,  with 

V  we  apply  "pursuing**  to 

Athristan  and  Edward,  the 

it  then  would  be)  ought  to 

nomtnatrre  case  plural— 

not  in  the  accusative  sin- 


tdk  dead,   T.     In  numbers 
L     IMs  expression  occurs  again 
to  feohte,**  where  Mr. 
idsk,tbe  Aonfyfiffht.    It 
ahnioat  soperfluous  to  add,  that 
interpretations  must  be 
aad  it  will  be  shown  im- 
iitfaer  is  correct.     Mr. 
Tanar  with  more  consistency  trans- 


lates the  second  example  **for  deadly 
fight;"  making  «faege**  an  a^jcctiYe 
agreeing  with  *' feohte,**  and  conse- 
quently like  its  substantive  governed  by 
the  preposidon  **to,**  But  indepen- 
dently of  the  impossibility  to  produoe 
an  example,  where  any  Anslo-Saxon 
preposidon  exhibits  this  twoloid  power, 
—a  retroactive  and  prospecdve  regimen, 
— 4he  dadve  singular  and  plural  of 
«  fmge  **  would  be  either  **  ftegum  **  or 
*'f«gan,"  according  as  it  was  used 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article. 
InthelangtiagesoftheNorth,  «fcge»** 
however  written,  means^/ol^d  lo  dife/  or, 
to  use  the  interpretation  of  the  Glossary 
to  Saemund's  Edda,  mortijam  dutmatui^ 
brevi  moriturut.  Tim  is  the  only  Tersion 
equally  suited  to  both  examples  in  the 
present  text ;  and  it  might  be  supported 
by  numerous  instances  from  Caedmon 
and  Beowulf.  A  confirmation  of  its 
general  import  may  also  be  drawn  from 
the  use  of  "unfsgne**  in  the  latter 
poem. 

Wyrd  oft  nereth, 
unfaegne  eorl, 
thonne  his  ellen  deah. 

Fate  oft  preserveth, 
a  man  not  fated  to  die, 
when  his  courage  is  good  for  aught. 

Beowulf,  p.  45. 

*  The  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  B.  iv. 
reads  *'dennode;**  Tiberius  A.  vi.  and 
B.  i.  read  <*dennade,'*  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Cambridge  MS.  For  this 
unusual  expression  no  satisfactory  mean- 
ing has  been  found ;  and  it  is  left  to  the 
ingenuity  and  better  fortune  of  some 
future  translator.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Ingram,  who  render  this  line— the  field 
resounded,  mid  the  din  of  the  field— have 
ft^lowed  a  reading  recorded  by  Gibson, 
*<  dynode,**— and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  collective  authority  of  four  ex- 
ceUent  manuscripts  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent text,  is  possibly  correct.  In  this 
case,  however,  **dynode**  must  not  be 
interpreted  in  a  literal  sense,  but  con- 


^^HI9I 

I^^^B 

V                           jicii                             NOTE    ON 

THE    SAXON    ODE                            ^^M 

1                      secga  !twate°, 

with  warrion-  blood,                 ^^H 

P                      Bith-than  sunnt;  <'ip. 

■lince  the  sun  up.                        ^^M 

on  morgen-tid. 

on  morrow-tide,                      ^^H 

mxre  tuncgol. 

mighty  planet.                        ^^| 

gUd  ofer  grundas '", 

glided  over  grounds,                  ^^^| 

Codes  candel  beorht. 

bright  citndle  of  Ciod.                ^^H 

ices  Drihtnes ; 

of  the  eternal  Lord  ;                  ^^H 

oth-tluet  910  ffithele  gesoenft. 

tiil  the  noble  creature,               ^^M 

s&htosetle". 

sank  to  (her)  seat  [settle].        ^^M 

Thar  beg  secg  monig. 

There  lay  many  a  warrior,          ^^M 

gAnim  ageted. 

strewed  by  darts,                        ^^H 

northern  man,                            ^^^| 

oferscyld  scoten. 

shot  over  (the)  shield.               ^^M 

sdered  u  synonymouswiil.  the  Icelandic             Wolf  Wonreding,                     ^^| 

,  fr-            ™pne  ger.hle,                     ^^H 

«,«<.  --Blocliddundi[dynode]og 

tarin             thicl  him  for  sweage,               ^^^M 

Mn-             iwat  asdnira  spiang.                  ^^H 

1                              guimijluralacrrmiiruni.   "  Hilditi 

■')""                Wnlffhr  tntiiif  Wnnrnl.          ^^B 

I                           yfir.-^-procelU  cum  slrepitu  im,iu                     raichcd  "(IJn,)  with  w.^,         ^ 
■                           Udons  we  ought  to  rod  either.  '■  »ecgi«                                                          ^  S» 

1      1 ,  !_        i]  i»   -In      H«  iIha  -f  t^      ni^aiw  tns  wiwa  oi  a  wij<j  dmit.                    ^ 

"«™^"  in  Anglo-Siion  poetiy  never     «  l**"""- 

nesDi  '■oremf'^in  iu  modem  wceola-     Thorow  the  forene  the  tadr  rode, 

tion. 

All  ghfmed  there  iche  glode. 
Till  Khc  came  in  a  felde.      w.  ITtO. 

Th*  th«  <weord  ongui. 

li.SirLouiifal,Mr.  Hiisonleivcitwi.     , 

hilde  gicelun.. 

cipkincd. 

Another  cours  Ingeiher  they  rid,                 ■, 

That  -yr  Launfal  hch,,  of^iid.  v.  S74.      i 

Then  that  tword  begm. 

■fter  the  might;  blood, 
with  bUtle-^opping^, 

"g]id,"aieB™ip.rtof  thepropodtkw     i 
-Slbe.inere«Hngofpredic««witb.     . 

»ar4)iU  (lo)  wine.    Beowolf.  p. 

ISI.     out  a  rcrb,      The  andUiai.  to  ■' riid     « 

«fer  grundas"  ij>  "sah  lu  «tle."                  i 

SwB  (hict  blod  gesprang. 

"  Hanencd  to  her  wtiing,  T.      Sat  m 

hatest  he»thiMwat, 

the  wenem  main.  I.     Sah  U  the  paift 

tense  of  sigao,  to  incline,  ^itilc  down ; 

So  thai  blood  spnng, 

and  follows  the  nine  norm,  ai  slah,  fram 

iKitlest  mightj  goK.       p.  136. 

iiligan  i  hnah,  from  hnigan,  &c.                  _ 
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Swylc  Scyttisc  eac. 


forth, 
ondlangne  dag. 


turn  »*, 
00  last  la^^on, 
tatfaimi  tbeodam. 
Heowon  here-flyman, 
lundan  thearle  ^^ 
■iccum  mylen-scearpum  *^. 

Mjrce  ne  wyradon, 

Wmrdcs  hand-plegan, 

kidetha  nanum, 

lldm  the  mid  Anlafe, 

rfer  car-geUond, 

an  lidcs  bosme, 

kod  gcaohton, 

§Kgt  to  feohte. 
raebegon^ 


So  Scottish  eke^ 

weary  of  war  — . 

The  West-Saxons  forth, 

the  continuous  day, 

in  battalions, 

laid  on  the  foot-steps, 

to  the  loathed  race. 

(They)  hewed  (the)  fugitives, 

hindwards  exceedingly, 

with  swords  mill-sharp. 

The  Mercians  refused  not, 

of  the  hard  hand-play, 

to  none  of  the  men, 

of  those  who  with  Anlaf, 

over  the  ocean, 

in  [on]  the  ship's  bosom, 

sought  (our)  land, 

fated  to  the  fight. 

Five  lay. 


with  ruddy  battle,  T.     The 
of  Mara,  I.     In  the  first  of 
the  reading  of  the  Cotton 
B.  iv.  has  been  followed : 
wigcs  r«d."    Thi&  manuscript, 
>,  exhibits  great  marks  of  negli- 
the  part  of  the  transcriber,  and, 
in  its  orthography  on  the  pre- 
,  is  equally  obscure  with  the 
oi  the  oiher  copies.     "  Rasd  ** 
the  adjective  red,  as  this  would 
m   fiJae  concord.     If  **  satd  *' 
genntne  reading,  it  would  be 
to  point  out  a  better  authenti- 
irtnioo  tiian  Mr.  Ingram's,  pro- 
the  word  is  to  be  taken  sub^an- 
>   But  eren  this  has  been  rejected, 
a  fedinff  that  the  context  requires 
and  a  doobt  whether  such  a  me- 
bc  in  unison  with  the  general  spi- 
rit «f  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

a    chosen  band,   T.     With 

troops,  L     The   Anfflo-Saxon 

**  though  clearly  derived  from 

to  choose,  appears  to  have  ob- 

_Mci6c  meaning  somewhat  si- 

to  our  regiment  or  battalion. 

HtMB  data  gehwilc, 
cotbes  werodes, 


gar-berendra, 
guth-fremmendra, 
tyn  hund  geteled. 

Had  each  cista, 
of  approved  troops, 
of  spear-bearing, 
of  war-enactine  (ones) 
ten  hundred  tued  (numbered). 
Ccdmon,  67.  25. 

^*  The  behind  ones  fiercely,  T.  Scat- 
tered the  rear,  I.  But  "  hindan  "  pos- 
sesses the  same  adverbial  power  as 
*<  eastan  "  occurring  below. 

**  This  reading  has  been  retained  on 
the  authority  of  Uie  Cotton  MSS.  Tibe- 
rius A.  vL  B.  i.     The  reasons  for  such 
an  epithet   are  not  so  clear,  however 
obvious  this  would  be  if  applied  to  mo- 
dern times.  But  with  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  the    Anglo-Saxon   lan- 
guage,  and  of  the  arts,  customs  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  our  ancestors,  it 
would  be  highly  absurd  to  reject  an  ex- 
pression, merely  because  its  propriety 
is  not  felt.    The  more  intelligible  read- 
ing "mycel  scearpum**  wears  all  the 
appearance  of  a  gloss. 


xei¥ 
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on  thiiin  campsteile, 
cyningas  geoiige, 
swcordum  aswefed?. 
Swylc  aeofen  I'ac, 
eorlas  Aniafes ; 
unrim  heriges  '*, 

"  And  innumerable  of  tlic  urmy  of 
■he  Oeel— anil  the  ScoLt.  Tliurr  was 
chased  BHBj,  the  lord  at  the  Nurthini-ii, 
by  neceiutf  driven  to  the  voiL'e  of  the 
ship.  With  a  small  host,  with  Ihc  crew 
of  hii  ship,  the  lung  of  the  fleet  deputed 
on  the  feltow  flood,  T.  And  of tlie  ihip's 
crew  unnumbemi  crowds.  There  was 
diipened  the  little  band  of  hardy  Scott, 
the  dread  of  the  Northern  hordes  urged 
to  the  noisy  deep  by  unrctenling  fate. 
""     ting  of  the  Beet  with  bit  3e   ' 


craft  escaped  witli  I: 

flood,  r    — 


The, 


>  life  . 


wnt  translation  differs 
botii  the^e  venuons. 
Where  it  »gree«  with  either,  no  vindica- 
tion will  be  neceiury ;  but  wme  of  its 

quire  an  account  of  tlte  aulliorilies  IVom 
whence  tbey  ue  derived. — The  Anglo- 
" '■  " — ■'    (the   floater)    equally 


meant  a  afaip  and  a 

Fhita  was  on  ythum, 

bat  under  beorge. 

Ship  was  on  the  wiletv, 

boat  under  rock.  Beowulf,  p.  I S. 
Of  it>  Mcondary  nieiiuiig,  a  sailor, — 
an  euunple  baa  already  occurred  in  the 
compound,  "  H-ip-floia ;"  and  the  frag- 
ment of  Briihnoih  has  pre>erve<l  the 
simple  tubstantivc,  asiutheprewni  leit; 

Se  Bod  ul-gcwat, 

thA  flotan  Hlodon  gearowe, 

nidngs  feU, 

Hie  flood  depnnml  out, 
the  sailon  Mood  pii-iiiuvd, 
of  the  vikings  many, 


on  the  battle -stead. 

young  kings, 

soothed  [slumbered,  art.]  with  swi 

So  seven  eke, 

earlii  of  AnlnTs ; 

numberless  of  the  army, 

nT  of  lion  or  intelligence  to  ttie  jtres 
rative.  A  similar  example  ( 
Beowulf: 

Flola  was  on  Jthuni, 
b  It  under  beorge, 
beomas  gtiarwc 
on  ^lefn  sligon. 
Ship  was  on  the  waters, 
boat  under  rock, 
(llie)  baimi  readily 
ascended  the  prow. 
In  German,  "sleven*'  s! 
stem  of  B  sliip ;  uid  in  Daiusfa  tl 
Ufa  Ti>bsel   is  called  the  Foi-at 
way  of  distinction  from  the  ] 
or  ttem.      It  will  also  be  found  il 
second  part  of  the  Edda  : 
Brim-ninar  Mallu  rula, 
ef  Ihu  vilt  borgil  hab, 
a  hundi  segl-mauTDin  ^ 
a  stafni  tluer  seal  rista, 
oc  a  slorinar-blathe, 
oc  leggia  eU  i  ar. 
Sea-runes  slialt  thou  carve, 
if  thou  will  have  protected, 
aail-lianeti  (ships)  in  the  aea 
in  tlie  prow  sitalt  (thou)  can 
and  in  the  stem-blade,  (rudi! 
and  lay  fire  in  the  < 
But  "stefti"  must  nut 
with  "stcfliB,"  a  ilup, frequently  W 
ring  in   Beowulf,  and  which  the  | 
translation  always    (I  beKen 


le  felon 


"proi 


<>  Slefn  "  like  "  flota  "  had  abn  a  I 


•ofold 


Lye  has  only  recorded  one 
of  tbes» — the  humin  nnce, — and  upon 
(hit  both  the  inuipi«taiiiiiu  cited  above 
ai«  eridendy  founded.  But  it  Gkewiie 
Implied,  the  prow  of  a  ihip ;  and  tliit  is 
the  unly  wnw  whidi  will  give  I'onnec- 


it  tha  ufer  wicg-holni, 
n-iiide  gefysed. 
flola  rdmi-beols, 
fugle  gulicosU 
Oth-thait  umb  An  tid, 
otheret  dugufes, 
wunden  s^na, 
gewaden  hicfde, 
tiaml  iJia  lithcn(i& 
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lolaD  and  Sceotta. 
Tbaer  j^eAymed  wealthy 
Nordunaniia  bregu, 
^degelMeded, 
to  lidea  stefne» 


of  sailors  and  Scots. 

There  was  chased  away, 

the  leader  of  the  Northmen,  (i.  e.  Anlaf.) 

compelled  by  need, 

to  the  ship's  prow, 

with  a  little  band. 

(The)  ship  drove  [crowded]  afloat, 

(the)  king  departed  out, 

on  the  fellow  flood, 

preserved  (hb)  life. 

So  there  also  the  sapient  one, 

by  flight  came, 

on  his  country  north, 

Constantine, 

hoary  warrior. 

^  The  hoarse  din  of  Hilda,  T.  The 
hoary  Hildrinc,  I.  It  is  quite  an  a»- 
siimption  of  modem  writers,  that  this 
goddess  of  war  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  And  no  ingenuity 
can  reconcile  Mr.  Turner's  translation 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  text.  Mr.  In- 
gram  most  unnecessarily  makes  **hyl- 
derinc**  a  proper  name,  which,  if  cor- 
— ^j_  -  «  *    *!.      A         j»     *      rect  on  the  present  occasion,  would  be 

"^  "  r£"^i^  y^^^  '"^    ^^y  «>    m   the  foUowing  passage, 
^"^^aS^^'^u'^^    Z^TT     where  Beowulf  plunges  into  theS-meS^ 
And  m  further  support  of  the  ,  ^    residence  of  Grendi.r.  mo- 

^—  giren,  the  fbUowing  extract    J^^*'  ™  residence  ol  Orendel  s  mo- 

Brim-wylm  onfeng, 
hilderince : 

Sea-wave  received, 
(the)  warrior : 

or  in  the  preamble  to  Brithnoth*s  dying 
address: 

Tha  ^  that  word  gecwoeth, 
har  hilderinc 


Cicad  cnear  on-flot, 

tjWB^  nt-gewat, 

•Bfodone  flod, 

fsorii  generede. 

Swylc  ther  iac  se  froda  ^'', 

mad  fleame  c6m, 

m  Im  cyththe  north, 

CoMtantinas, 

Ivbylderinc -^ 

Ae  fimnj-nedLed  ship, 

BfcaU  to  a  fowL 

TBk  tkat  about  six  o'clock, 

flf  tbe  otlier  (next)  day, 

the  curved  bark, 

had  (so)  waded, 
the  voyagers, 
land.  p.  19. 


fe 


iUintration  of   «  cread  **   the 


Iha  fragment  of  Brithnoth  may  be 


Wm  willatfa  mid  tham  sceattum, 
m  to  acypc  gangan. 


frhbea  healdan. 

Wa  will  with  the  scot  (treasures), 

OB  to  dup  gang, 

afloat  proceed, 

and  bold  peace  with  you. 


Then  yet  the  word  quoth, 

...  ,  «      .  ..  (^e)  hoary  warrior. 

^Tht  routed  one,   T.    the   valiant 
rf;  L     By  which  of  these  epithets     ^'^  ^^  examples  before  us,  there 

W9  to  tranalate  the  Utle  bestowed    <^  ^  ""*«  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^*  "^^  ^^^ 
^m  anmod,  for  his  extraordinary    ^  ^^^  V'^*^"  '^  ^«  following  ex- 
tract relatmg  to  the  funeral  obsequies 

of  Beowulf: 


r 


?<*>Sseimu]dr  hinn  JrodL    The 
ofCoostantine  procured  for  him 
vrfaidi  in  Beowulf  is  so 
to  the  veteran  Hroih- 


Tha  wies  wunden  gold, 
on  wxpn  hladen, 
ceghwflps  unrim. 


r 
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Hreman  ne  th<^rftp, 
mecagemonan'". 
Her  wxs  hix  maga-sceani 
freonda  gefyUed, 
on  folc-stede, 
beslxgen  Kt  secce ; 
and  hk  sunu  (he)  forlet, 
on  wKl-8towe, 
wundum  -forgrunden, 
geongne  act  guthc. 
Gylpan  ne  thurfte, 
beom  blandeD-f<^ax*°, 
bill-gealehtes, 
eald  inwitta  " ; 

vthetinge  borcn. 
h  .1  hilie  [rinc] 

Tbea  iru  ihc  iwUtcd  gaU 


He  needed  nut  to  boast, 
of  the  commerce  of  swords. 
',  Mere  was  his  kindred  iroop, 
of  friend-t  destroyed  (felled), 
on  the  folk-stead, 
slain  in  [at]  battle  ; 
and  his  son  he  left, 
on  the  slaughter- pi  nee, 
mangled  with  wounds, 
young  in  [at]  the  fight. 
He  needed  not  to  boast, 
bairn  blended -haired, 
of  the  bill -dashing, 
old  deceiver ; 

thiPl  lum  liu  wioc-Dugw, 
geornc  byrdon — 
oth  ihirl  &eo  geogoth  geweo 
-nugo-drihl  mice). 


numbcrleu  of  «ach, 
vrith  tbe  atlieling  bomc, 

to  HraD'ii~>ii»«.  p.  33. 

"  Mi.    Ingram,  who  reads  "raiecui 

genunBD,"   tnuisUlcs   it    "  ainong   his 

kindred."      But  "  mBta,"  if  iL  exist  at 

"  He  was  the  fragment  of  fais  rela- 
tions, of  hU  friendi  felled  in  the  folk. 
place,  T.  Here  was  his  remnant  o(n- 
:  and  friLtids  sUin  with  the  sword 
iwdedtighl,  I.  It  i>  difficult  to 
upon  what  girinciple  the  (oldi'en 
!,  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
could  be  called  either  the  fragment  or 
rcmnani  of  hit  followers.  A  similar  ex- 
presaon — here-  laf — is  afterwards  appti  ■ 
ed  widi  eridenl  propriety  to  the  nirvivon 
of  the  confliet.  Hie  preient  transUtioD 
has  been  haiardcd,  from  a  belief  thai 
"sceard*'  is  sjmonjmouB  with  '*3Ceare" 
(die  German  schaar,  *  band  or  troop] ; 
and  "  maga-sceanl,"  like  "  mago- 
driht,"  deM-riptive  of  the  personal  or 
household  troops  of  Constancine. 
Tha  wss  Hrolhgarc, 
here-sped  gyfen, 
wigei  weorlh-mynd  i 


army-success  given, 
honour  of  war; 
that  him  bis  friendl/-ri'lntive^ 
willingly  heard  (obeyed] — 
till  the  youth  waied  (in  jean) — 
mickle  kindred  band.       p.  T. 
"  The  lad  with  flaxen  hair.  T.     TSe 
fair-haired  youth,   I.      Mr.  Turner  ap- 
pears ID  refer  these  cipreuiions  to  Cms- 
stanline's  son;    Mr.    Insiam  cerlainljr 
does.      There  wouUl  be  littie  proprietj 
in  declaring  a  dead  man's  inability  to 
boast,  or  the  unGluessof  such  ipTncecd- 
tng  eien  if  there  were  any  thing  to  colour 
sucb  an  interpretation.     Bui  blondeo- 
feax  is  a  phrase  whtfh  in  Angt<vSa2oB 
poetry  is  only  applied  lo  tliow  advancod 
in  life ;  and  is  uied  to  denote  ttut  Miiw 
lure  of  colour,  which  the  hair  anumM 
on  approaching  or  increasing  senility. 
The   Cemuin  *'blond,"  at  the  prcacct 
day,  marks  a  colour  neither  itbile  nur 
brown,  but  mingled  with  tints  of  each. 

"  The  old  in  wii,  T.  Nor  old  In- 
wood,  I.  The  ortbograph}  of  the  pi«. 
sent  test  is  supponed  by  the  Cofton 
MSS.  Tiberius  A.  li.  A  B.  i.  Mr. 
Ingram  read*  "inwidda,"  of  wliidi  be 
husmadc  "  Inwood;"  though  the  iMtn- 
ed  translator  has  omltled  to  inAmn   m 
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nor  Anlaf  any  more, 

with  the  relics  of  their  armiea, 

needed  not  to  laugh, 

that  they  of  warlike  works, 

better  (men)  were, 

on  the  hattle-stead, 

at  [of]  the  conflict  of  banners, 

the  meeting  of  spears, 

the  assembly  of  men, 

the  interchange  of  weapons, 

tfaaes  the  h(e  on  wsl-felda,    of  that  which  they  on  the  slaughter-fieUi, 

with  Eadweardes,  with  Edward*s, 

eiloran  plegodon.  children  played. 

GewSton  hymtha Northmen,  The  Northmen  departed, 

BKgledoa  cneamim,  (in  their)  nailed  ships, 

dreorig  daretha  Uf  **,  gory  relic  of  the  darts, 

OB  £nge8*^  merely  on, 


ne  Anl4f  thy  mk, 
mid  heora  here-lafum, 
hlihan  ne  thorfton, 
tbBt  hi  beadu-weorca^, 
beteran  wurdon, 
on  csunp-stede, 
cnmbol'gehnastes, 
gjr  mittinge  ^,   . 
gomraa  gemotes, 
^n-gewrixles. 


who  dib  Tenerable  personage  might  be. 
Ilit  mtlwr  snguUur  that  he  should  appear 
i^nii,  with  no  slight  ubiquity  of  person, 
m  tha  fragment  m  Judith : 


inwidda, 
cfier  eahie  daeg, 
drihtFguman  sine, 

mid  wine. 


So  the  deceiver, 
Ofcr  the  whole  day, 
hiifollowerB, 
draoched  widi  wine. 

*  Thai  thej  for  works  of  battle  were, 
T.     UmI  th^  on  the  field  of  Mtem  com' 
better  workmen  were,  I.      But 
'   is  the  genitive  case 
of  "beadu-weorc,"  and  to  justify 
translations  ought  to  have  been 
'baadn-weoicum  *'    (T.)  or   "beadu- 

Mr.  Ingram  reads  « mitting&i,*' 
can  omy  owe  its  existence  to  the 
■i|riigaiiee  of  a  transcriber.  The  ge- 
"*'  Fecaaeof  "mitting"  is  ••  mittinge." 
Dreary  relics  of  the  darts,  T. 
remnant,  L  This  expression 
■■n  ntbrr  to  refer  to  the  wounded 
^fffufHMf  of  the  fugitives.     The  present 

TOl^  I. 


version  may  be  justified  by  the  fuIlow< 
ing  extracts  from  Beowulf: 

Thonne  wses  theos  modo-heal, 
driht-sele  dreor-fah, 
thonne  da?g  lixte, 
eal  benc-thelu, 
blode  bestymed. 

Then  was  thu  mead-hall, 

troop-hall  gore  stained, 

when  day  Hghted  (dawned), 

all  (the)  Uble, 

sprinkled  with  blood.  p.  39. 

Thonne  blode-fah, 
husa  selest, 
heoro-dreorig  stod. 

Then  stained  with  blood, 
the  best  of  houses, 
stood  sword-gory. 


p.  72. 


Wster  under  wolcnum, 
wael-dreore  fah. 


Water  under  clouds, 

stained  with  slaughter-gore.  p.  123. 

^  This  reading  has  been  retained  in 
preference  to  the  *<  dinncs  **  of  Gibson, 
on  the  authority  of  Tiberius  B.  i.  The 
other  Cotton  MSS.  read  "dynges** 
A.  vi.  "dynges**  B.  iv. 

"  On   the  stormy  sea,    T.     On  the 

S 


xevut 
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or«r  deop  water, 
Dyflin  secan, 
eft  Yraland", 
K  wise -mode. 
Swylce  thi  gebrollicr, 
tx^ea  Kt  ftamne, 
cyoing  Eind  aHheling, 
cyththe  lohton, 
Weat-Seaxna  land, 
wiges  hreroige". 
Lston  him  behhidan. 


over  deep  water, 
Dublin  to  seek, 
Ireland  Rgain, 
with  a  shamed  mind. 
So  too  the  brothers, 
both  ti^etlier, 
king  and  prince, 
sought  (their)  country, 
land  of  the  West  Sftxons, 
of  (tbe)  war  exulting. 
(They)  left  behind  them. 


Toaring  sea,  I.  Tbcie  is  every  proba- 
bUkjr  tliBt  thew  tninslations  give  ths 
muGoTthi.'ipHsuga,  though  wmedoBbts 
Buy  be  enteruiiied  cu  to  tbe  iut^rity  at 
Ihe  prcienttext.  If  "dj'ng««-nu;re"  be 
Ifae  genuine  reading,  it  mtiM  be  consi- 
dered u  B  parallel  phrase  widi  "  Hige>- 
keard,  horUet-beard,"  &e.  where  two 
■ubiUnliva  are  uoited  iu  one  ward,  tlie 
former  of  which  staiidi  in  Ibo  genitive 
ca&e  with  an  aI^jcc^B^  povrer.  Of  thii 
practice  ths  euniples  arc  too  numerous 
'    >o  notorious  to  require  further  il- 


ceufiil  iiart]!: 

Tlifltion  eft  gewit, 


lustration.  "  Din| 


igea-meiv 


'  wmild  then 


■mberad  ibal 

or  ble,  and  thii  could  not  be  applied  lo 
lel,  wilhout  some  qimlify. 
It  i*  dearlf  impotuble 


"  dinges,^^   if  Ci 
'  On  " 


See  Lye  in  TOcr. 

"  Mr.  Ingram  rMaim  "tieon  land" 

in  the  teit.  and  muulutes  the  TariaUon 

— Ynland.   AD  (he  Cotton  MSa.  unite 

in  reading  "eft";  and  we  laam  fVom 


It  this 


I  his- 


■  The  ■creamer*  of  irar,  I.  In  figlit 
trnimphiint,  I.  It  hi.s  already  been  Hid 
of  Ihe  fugitive  Coniuutine  that  ke  had 
no  VKue  lu  eiull--hrenun  nc  th&rfte  -, 


Tliencc  (Grendcl)  again 
will]  prey  eiulling, 
to  home  (K.)  go. 
viith  the  tIaughlercd-iliuD, 

to  approach  (hii)  dwelling. 

Cuih-rine  gotd-wlanr, 

grim-moldan  irvd, 

UDce  liremig. 

Warrior  (B«owu)f)  bright  in 


Ku  her  thira  bimena, 
byre  nat  hwyices, 
fmwuui  hremig, 
on  flel  gsth  i 
noitbrct  gylpeth, 
and  thone  maihihni 
dionc  the  tliu  inid  rihte, 
rsdan  ttcoldeM. 
Now  of  thoce  ban«  (mi 
(the).*Dii(I)kDownai 


H  be  confoundeil  witb  maihtnum,  the  dative 
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Ihra  britlian, 

ailowigr  padAQ  ^, 

ttKme  sweartan  hraHn, 

Ihymed-nebban  | 

and  thone  hasean  padan^i 

sftan  hwit^>, 

bnican^ 
gnnfigiie  guth-hafoc  > 
and  tiiKt  gnege  deor> 
waif  oo  weaUe. 
Vfe  wealth  wbbI  irarB^ 
aa  tiiya  i|^buidl» 

Urea  geiyUejj 


(the)  corse  to  enjoy, 
(the)  sfdlowy 


(the)  Bwarth  raven, 
the  horned  oibhed  one  i 

and  the  dusky , 

eagle  white  behind  [after^/ 

of  the  corse  to  enjoy, 

greedy  war-hawk ; 

and  that  gray  beast  [deor], 

(the)  iroUpn  the  wold< 

Nor  was  (there)  a  greater  i^Iaught^, 

on  this  island, 

ever  yet, 

of  folk  felled, 

before  thisy 


m  (die)  hall  foelh; 

boMtcth  of  the  murder, 

■ndtiie  jew^  (L  e.  a  ■wQrd)beareth, 

tlMt  tboa  by  li^, 

thmildwt  conunand  (or  wield). 

p.  154. 

*  T1i9  ^BsbmI  kite,  T.  The  sallow 
Ifei^  T,  Unutferer  idea  Boey  have  been 
^T  ■?■■■?  to  ** pedan*',  it  is  manifestly  not 
a  ^pacict  but  a  senm.  It  occurs  again 
Ip^edjalelj  ^miacteris^c  of  the  eagle. 
iWiii  i^  however,  rcaaoo  to  beHeve  ttiat 
$bcs  bare  ^leeii  transposed^  and 
waooi^toread 

TVpne  sweai^Mi  hrvlk^ 

mites  wkh  the  present  text 
the  raven  both  "swarth  and 


Let  tha  ymb  worn  daga 
cwBUtne  fleogaOy 
bnefo  ofSer  beah  flod* 
Koetealde, 
tfurt  he  on  neode  bine 
secmwolde; 
acae  frond, 
salwig  fetfaera, 
nolde. 


Thai  after  some  days  (he)  let 
svartii  fly. 


• 

raren  ^cr  high  flood. 

Noah  reckon^  (tdkl) 

that  he  from  need  him 

seek  would ; 

but  the  fiend, 

sallowy  of  feathers, 

would  not  see^  (him).  ^  5i 

It  win  be  remembered  that  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  ''blac"  wa%  equiTalan|  to  our 
tiack  and  ydlow. 

*  And  th^  hoarse  toad,  T.  Andtbcf 
hoane  vulture,  I.  The  latter  verskm  is 
tfErtally  without  authority.  The  former 
IS  justified  in  part  by  our  vocabiil^riesy 
though  evidently  at  variance  with  tha 
context  The  Cotton  MSw  Tiberias 
A.  tL  reads  haso  (tha  nan.  case),  which 
shows  this  word  to  have  had  a  twofokl 
termination :  haso  and  haswa— like  salo 
and  salwe,  fealo  and  Ibalwa.  The  n6« 
menclatuia  of  An§^Saxon  coloun 
must  neosssarily  ba  Tery  obscure ;  but 
as  we  find  the  public  road  called  **  fbalwa 
striete* '  (  Beowulf);  and  the  passage  made 
for  the  Israelitrs  over  the  Red  Sea  ^  haswe 
stneda"  (Ctedmoa),  the  versioo  of  tha 
present  text  cannot  be  materially  out 

'  The  eagle  afterwards  to  feast  on  the 
white  flesh,  T.  And  the  eagle  swift  to 
consume  his  prey,  I.  Tlie  Tery  sim- 
plicity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  distOMt  in  the  only 

g2 
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sweordes  ecgum^ 
than  the  us  secgath  bec^ 
ealde  uthwitan^ 
sith-than  eastan  hider, 
Eogle  and  Seaxe, 
6p  becomoD, 
ofer  brade  brimu  '* 
Brytene  sohton, 
wlance  wig-smithas, 
Wealas  ^  ofer-comon, 


by  (the)  sword's  edges, 

of  that  that  say  to  us  (in)  books, 

old  historians, 

since  eastward  hither. 

Angles  and  Saxons, 

up  came, 

over  (the)  broad  seas, 

Britain  sought, 

splendid  war-smiths, 

overcame  (the)  Welsh, 


triiwlarion  these  words  are  susceptible 
of.  The  omitholoffist  will  percdve  in 
it  a  description  of  the  Haiuiu*  aJUndUOi 
or  white-tailed  sea^^agle.  The  phrase  is 
not  without  a  parallel  in  Beowulf,  where 
the  bard  is  describing  the  ashen  lances 
wiA  their  steel-clad  points : 

GaHnstodon, 
saemanna  scaroy 
aamod  art  gSBdere, 
a»c  holt  u&n  gr«g. 

The  spears  stood, 

weapons  of  the  seamen, 

collected  together, 

tth-wood  gray  above,  p.  27. 

There  is  so  dose  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  present  text  and  a  passage  in 
the  fragment  of  Judith,  that  it  wiU  not 
be  too  much  to  assume  that  they  hare 
been  drawn  from  some  common  source, 
or  that  the  one  has  had  its  influence  in 
produdng  the  other : 

TluBsse  hlanca  geftah, 

wulf  in  walde, 

and  te  wanna  hrefn, 

wsl-gifre  frigel, 

westan  begen, 

thaet  him  ua  theod-guman, 

thohton  tilian, 

fylle  on  f«gum. 

Ac  him  fleah  on  laste, 

earn  actes  gcom, 

iirig  fethera, 

salowigpada, 

sang  hilde  leoth, 

hymed  nebba. 

Of  this  r^iced  the  lank, 
wolf  in  the  wold ; 


and  the  wan  raven, 
slaughter-desiring  fowl, 
westward  both, 
that  to  them  the  people^ 
thou^t  to  prepare, 
a  faUing  among  the  £tfed. 
But  on  their  footsteps  flew, 
eagle  of  food  dennma,* 
dewy  (?)offiMdien, 
saUowy  — , 
sang  the  war  song^ 
homed  nibbed  one. 

*  Mr.  Ingramreads  "biimuml 

which  is  a  ulse  concord.  AU  tht  00^ 
ton  MSS.  agree  in  die  iriliiig,  ef  ti^ 
present  text. 

*  As  this  name  is  foreign  to  diaOdciP 
dialects,  it  probably  was  cwiftiwd  imos 
the  inhabitants  by  their  TeotOBk  iia|^ 
hours.  In  old  Gennan  poeCiy  cfvsy 
thing  translated  from  a  forainlanaMB 
was  said  to  be  taken  from  Se  WaMt 
(Welsh),  and  the  Fays  de  Vaod  b  sliB 
called  the  Walliser Jand.  Tbm  AQov- 
ing  singular  passage  is  taken  fiom  H«fi> 
mann  von  Awe's  romance  of  Iwmd  (awl 
Gawain,)    where  Welsch  indiipotriilj 

English. 

£r  was  Hartman  genant, 
and  was  ain  Awere^ 
der  bracht  dise  mere^ 
zii  Tlsdi  ak  ich  han  vi 
do  er  USE  Engdlandt  waa 
daer  vil  rit  wasgiww 
hat  ers  an  den  WdadMo  tmrtirn 
gelesen. 

He  was  named  Hartman^ 
and  was  an  Aower, 
who  brought  this  tale, 
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caid  begeaton. 


earls  exceeding  bold  [keen], 
obtained  (the)  earth. 


nUD  Gcman  at  1  haTe  heard, 
after  he  came  out  of  England^ 
when  he  had  been  a  long  tune, 
(and  where)  he  had  readit  in  the 
WcUi  books. 


*  Tbc  earls  eirelling  in  honour,  T* 
and<«cene*' 


;  valiant  earls,  L 


ur  i 
In 


•> 


Anglo-Saxon 
are  synonymous, 
both  keen  and  bold.  It  is 
to  oonsider  "arhwate **  and  many 
edMr  aioiilar  expressions  as  compounded 
«f  ''art,'*  honour;  an  error  which  has 
mmn  from  not  sufficiently  attending  to 
Ae&linction  between  the  substantive 
■d liM preposition  <'ar."  Insuchcom- 
iBMlinni  m  «<ar.wurthe,"  ''ar-faest," 
*ss-h«Ble^'*  ^  cr-god,"  the  preposition 
iiprcizad  in  die  sense  of  excess,  as  in  the 
OBpantive  degree  of  adjecttres  it  b  sub- 
JHMd.  '^Ar-wnrtfac^**  venerable^  is  from 
■ar-wnrtfaian,'*  to  esteem  greatly :  and 
AefrOowing  paange  from  Beowulf  ex- 
one  of  the  combinations  above 
in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  mis- 


Bwyle  acolde  eoirl. 


Sadkmldearl 
ba  czceedii^  ^ood, 


p.  101. 

afanple  and  perhaps  origi- 
attached  to  thb  preposition  (of 
use  in  all  the  dialects  of 
At  Ifafth)  was  priority,  from  whence  bv 
aaMy  tnnaltion  it  came  to  mean  pru 
«ilf  bk  point  of  magnitude,  and  thence 
of  excellence  ^honour.)  The 
■  exprasions  prune  good,  prime 
_  prime  ripe,  he,  may  be  heard  in 
siiii  ptovinoe.  The  compounds  « ar- 
fcH,  wopttious, '<ar-leas,*  impious^  are 
fcoHd  from  the  substantive  '*£r,*'  a 
wd  drerf  extensive  signification,  and 
ly  be  rendered  goodness,  kind- 
bam^  care,  £ivour,  &c 

lUsprsBc  guth-cyning, 
aldor, 
gdylled, 


to  Abrahame; 
him  w«s  aca  thearf. 

Then  spoke  the  war-king, 
prince  of  Sodom, 
whose  warriors  were  felled, 
to  Abraham; 

to  him  was  need  of  kindnesses.   - 

Csedmon  46,  8. 

It  is  impossible  to  'translate  "  secgpim 
afylled  *'  literally,  without  causing  ob- 
scurity. 

iEla  frea  beorhte, 
folces  scyppend, 
gemilse  thin  mod, 
me  to  gode, 
sile  thyne  aie» 
thyne  earminge. 

O  bright  Lord 
creator  of  (the)  folk 
soften  thy  mind, 
me  to  good, 
grant  thy  fiivour, 
thy  commiseration. 

Cotton  Prayers,  Jul.  A.  3. 

Fsegre  acend^— 
beomum  to  frofre, 
eallum  to  are, 
ylda  beamum. 

Fair  brought  forth— 

for  bairns  consolation 

for  the  benefit  of  all 

sons  of  men.  JuL  A.  S. 

Here  too  the  dative  cases  plural  cannot 
be  translated.  This  term  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  English  poetry,  where 
the  context  having  supplied  the  mean- 
ing, the  glossographers  had  only  to  con- 
tend about  the  etymon. 

Lybeaus  thurstede  sore 
And  layde  Maugys  thyn  ore. 

Lyb.  Dis.  V.  1S37. 

The  maister  fel  adoun  on  kne,  and  criede 
mercy  and  ore, 

R.  of  Gloucester  p.  9. 

Y  aske  mercy  for  Goddys  ore. 

£rl  of  Tholous.  v.  589. 

The  meaning  of  **  ore  '*  when  contrast- 
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ed  with  the  preceding  ettnctiywfll  be  too  hote  (hot,)  bote  (boet,)  wim,  69ie, 

obvious  to  require  mjhj  comment.     Tkm  eton^  some  of  wfaicfaluiire  been  retaanod* 

substitution  or  o  for  a  wtaeTidenlly  lihd  Thesemeprindplaofeloiisitaonwneac* 

work  of  the  Normans.    The  Ando-  tended  to  all  the  Anglo-aaxon  vowds 

Saxon  i  was  pronounced  like  the  I>a->  Aat  wave  acoentaated;  such  as  ttCf  nkm 

wshaa,  theSwediASfOroarmodsmo  (nek,)  ii(  life,  g6d,  gode  {good)»  scfir, 

lnmon,in%k^    Ibe  Urong  iolona.  diure  (diopsr)i  ^  Iwiice  iba  qMjjp^tjr 

tioo  given  to  the  wocds  in  which  it  oc-  of  te«  a*s  mute  upon  vfaUhMic^  TW. 

eurred,  would  stnke  a  Norman  ear  as  ^intt  has  expended  so  mudi  uafiianded 

indicating  the  same  orthomnhy  that  speeuUition.— This  suliject  will  be  va. 

marked  the  long  syUaliles  3t  Ins  mtive  «ikned  in  m  aippkmentaiy  volame,  la 

toi^neb  and  he  would  accordingly  write  «>  OTsminstion  of  that  ingenioua  criticV 

them  with  an  e  final  It  is  from  £is  cause  '^  £«^r  tqpon  the  Language  ai«d  Vanl* 

llMit  iv«  find  Ubr,  B^,  hl^  U^  wi,  jbi,  ftcation  of  Chaoper^" 
1:1^  at^  &^  written  how  (hoar,)  sore. 


■•  • 


g^  In  the  lormer  part  oT  this  Nora  p.  xc»  in  il|be  tsanslatian  of  i^ 

fiam  Beowulf,  line  81  et^kate^  coL  Ist,  for 

But  him  of  inm,         ^         f  Bnt  him  iron, 

edg«s  seised,  >  read  <  edges  sdaed, 

the  fa^  hi|gh-«;bafrer, )         ( Ifac  band  hi^^i-iilbtfrtC. 

And  in  the  passage  froin  the  Edda,  p.  sciv,  line  22  ofnoie,  cuL  2d,  tbf 
iMf!bi^»^lfbthi^  read  sComor-falatha. 


ON  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEARNING 

INTO  ENGLAND. 


DISSERTATION   II. 

1  HE  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the  western  em- 
pire, about  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century,  forms  one  of 
tke  moat  interesting  and  important  periods  of  modem  history. 
Europe,  on  this  great  event,  suffered  the  most  memorable  re- 
fofaittoDs  in  its  government  and  manners ;  and,  from  the  most 
nourishing  state  of  peace  and  civility,  became  on  a  sudden,  and 
Sat  the  space  of  two  centiuries,  the  theatre  of  the  most  deplo- 
rMe  devastation  and  disorder.    But  among  the  disasters  in- 
troduced by  these  irresistible  barbarians,  the  most  calamitous 
seems  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  those  arts  which  the 
Aomads  still  continued  so  successfully  to  cultivate  in  their  ca^ 
IHtal,  and  which  they  had  universally  communicated  to  their 
eonquered  provinces.     Towards  the  close  of  the  fif^^h  century, 
rery  few  traces  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence,  sciences, 
and  literature,  remained.     Some  faint  sparks  of  knowledge 
kept  alive  in  the  monasteries ;  and  letters  and  the  liberal 
w^ere  happily  presei*ved  from  a  total  extinction  during  the 
confusions  of  the  Gothic  invaders,  by  that  slender  degree  of 
calture  and  protection  which  they  received  from  the  prelates 
of  the  church,  and  the  religious  communities. 

But  notwithstanding  the  famous  academy  of  Rome^  with 

*  Tbeododiifl  the  younger,  in  the  year    nople,  which  he  furnished  with  able  pro- 
425*  founded  an  academy  at  Constanti-    fessors  of  etery  science,  intending  it  as 
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other  literary  seminaries  had  been  destroyed  by  Alaric  in  (he 
fourth  century;  yet  Theodoric  the  second,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, a  pious  and  humane  prince,  restored  in  some  degree 
the  study  of  letters  in  tliat  city,  and  encouraged  tlie  (jursuits 
of  those  scholars  who  survived  tliis  great  and  general  desola- 
tion of  learning*'.  He  adopted  into  his  service  Boethius,  the 
most  learned  and  al  most  only  Latin  philosopher  of  that  period. 
Cassiodorus,  another  eminent  Roman  scholar,  was  Theodoric's 
grand  secretai-y:  who  retiring  into  a  monasterj- in  Calabria, 
passed  his  old  age  in  collecting  books,  and  practising  mecha- 
nical experiments'.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
pieces  which  still  remHin''.  He  wrote  with  litde  elegance,  but 
he  was  the  first  that  ever  digested  a  series  of  royal  charts  or 
instruments ;  a  monument  of  singular  utility  to  the  historian, 
and  which  has  served  to  throw  the  most  authentic  illuitration 
on  the  public  transactions  and  legal  constitutions  of  those  times. 
Theodoric's  patronage  of  learning  is  applauded  by  ClaudlaUt 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Many  other  Gothic  kings  were 
eijually  attached  to  the  works  of  peace;  and  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous for  their  justice,  prudence,  and  temperance,  than  lor 
their  fortitude  and  magnanimity.  Some  of  diem  were  diligent 
in  collecting  tlie  scattered  remains  of  die  Roman  institutes,  and 
constructing  a  regular  code  of  jurisprudence'.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  those  Goths  who  became  masters  of  Rome, 

■  riral  iDitital>on  to  that  ■!  Rome.  Gis-  Gullis;  niiil  Tor  nuny  renniriea  mttrr- 

□on.  Hist.  Nb|iL  ii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  I .      A  wank     flic  Turks  destroyed  one  faun- 

nuble  libnirj  bid   been  esUbllshed  at  drcd  ind  Iwcnly  tbousitid  tdIuqus,  t 

ComtanliBople  by  Conelantiuii  and  Va-  tiippose  In  the  imperial  library,  wbtn 

lent  before  the  you  ^SO,  the  custody  of  ihi-y  uckcd  ConiliuiIiaDple  in  the  rear 

whicb  wascotninitlnltafiiur  Greekand  t4M.    Uoo.  Dt  O&ac.  luuna.  il  I. 

three  Latin  antiquaries  or  curators.     It  p.  193. 

contained  sixty  iliouund  Tolumcs.    Zo-         '  He  died  A.  D.  536,   See  Caiaiodor. 

noni  relates,  that  unongDihalreaimrc!  Episi.  lib.  i.    30.      See  alio  Fuiic    da 

in  Ihii  libnuj,  there  wBsa  rollonebun-  inetti  ctilecrep.   I.atin.  Lingua:  Seatc 

drCd  Teet  long,  made  of  a  dtngnn'iigut  lul.  cap.  ii.  p.  HI, 

orinlestine,  on  which  Homcr'alUad  and         '  Fane,  ul  supr.  tiii.  p.  4TI.  li.  n, 

OdyKKy  van  written  iu  golden  letters.  595. 
Sc«  BibL  Hi«lor.    Literar.  Select.  &c. 
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acquired  ideas  of  civility,  irom  the  opportunity  which 
diat  city  above  all  others  afforded  them  of  seeing  the  felicities 
of  polished  life^  of  observing  the  conveniencies  arising  from 
political  eooDomj,  of  mbdng  with  characters  respectable  for 
and  learning,  and  of  employing  in  their  counseb 
of  superior  wisdom,  whose  instruction  and  advice  they 
fcmd  it  their  interest  to  follow.  But  perhaps  these  northern 
idveiitiirers,  at  least  their  princes  and  leaders,  were  not,  even 
it  their  first  migrations  into  the  south,  so  totally  savage  and 
micErilised  as  we  are  commonly  apt  to  suppose.  Their  ene- 
nies  have  been  their  historians,  who  naturally  painted  these 
fiolent  disturbers  of  the  general  repose  in  the  warmest  colours. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  success  of  their  amazing 
crterprizes  was  merely  the  effect  of  numbers  and  tumultuary 
dqiredation;  nor  can  I  be  persuaded,  that  the  lasting  and 
flourishing  governments  which  they  established  in  various  parts 
oFEuropey  could  have  been  framed  by  brutal  force  alone,  and 
the  Uind  efforts  of  unreflecting  savages.  Superior  strength  and 
courage  must  have  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
SBch  mighty  atchievements  could  not  have  been  planned  and 
aecnted  without  some  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind,  uniform 
principles  of  conduct,  and  no  common  talents  of  political  sa- 
pdty. 

Although  these  commotions  must  have  been  particularly  un- 
bfomrable  to  the  more  el^ant  literature,  yet  Latin  poetry, 
from  a  concurrence  of  causes,  had  for  some  time  begun  to  re- 
lipse  into  barbarism.  From  the  growing  increase  of  chris- 
tinity,  it  was  deprived  of  its  old  fabulous  embellishments,  and 
chiefly  employed  in  composing  ecclesiastical  hymns.  Amid 
diese  impediments  however,  and  the  necessary  d^eneratiop 
of  taste  and  style,  a  few  poets  supported  tlie  character  of  the 
Roman  muse  with  tolerable  dignity,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  were  Ausonius,  Paulinus,  Sidonius, 
Sedulius,  Arator,  Juveiicus,  Prosper,  and  Fortunatus.  With 
the  last,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 


and  was  bishop  of  PfHtiers,  the  Roman  poetry  is  supposed  to  ' 
have  expired.  ' 

In  the  stxtli  century  Europe  tx^an  to  recover  some  degrao 
of  tranquillity.  Many  barbarous  countries  during  this  period, 
particularly  tlie  inliabitants  of  Germany,  of  Friesland,  and 
otiier  northern  natirais,  were  converted  to  the  christian  laith'. 
The  religious  controversies  which  at  this  time  di^-ided  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  roused  the  minds  of  men  to  literary  en- 
cjuiries.  These  disputes  in  some  measure  called  forth  abilities 
which  othemise  would  have  been  unknown  and  unemployed ; 
and,  together  with  the  subtleties  of  argumentation,  ini>ensibly 
luught  the  graces  of  style,  and  the  habits  of  composilioii. 
Many  of  the  popes  were  jiersons  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
promoted  useful  knowledge  no  less  by  example  than  autho* 
rity.  Political  miion  was  by  degrees  estabhshed :  and  regular 
flystems  of  government,  wliich  alone  can  ensure  jiersonal  se- 
curity, arose  in  the  various  provinces  of  Europe  occupied  by 
the  Gothic  tribes.  The  Saxons  hud  taken  possession  of  Brt- 
lain,  the  Franks  became  masters  of  Gaul,  the  Huns  of  Pso- 
Donia,  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  the  Lombards  of  Italy.  Heoce 
leisure  and  repose  diffused  a  mildness  of  matmer?,  and  intro- 
duced tlie  arts  of  peace ;  and,  awakening  the  human  miod  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  powers,  directed  its  faculties  to  their  prqier 
objects. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  small  obstruction  to  the  propagation 
or  rather  revival  of  letters  was  the  paucity  of  valuable  books. 
The  libraries,  particularly  iliose  of  Italy,  wliicti  abounded  in 
numerous  and  inestimable  treasures  of  literature,  were  every 
where  destroyed  by  the  precipitate  rage  and  un distinguishing 
violence  of  the  northern  armies.  Towards  the  close  of  tlic 
seventli  century,  even  in  the  papal  library  at  Home,  the  num- 
ber of  Imoks  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  pope  Saint  Martin 
rcque»>ted  Sanctamaud  bishc^  c^  Maestricht,  if  ])ossible,  to 
nqiply  this  defect  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany'. 
'  Caie.  SkcuI.  Monolb.  p.  410.  >  Conrtt.    Tom.  iv.  |wg.  : 
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tke  yemr  BSSf  Liipii%  abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  Franoey  sent  two 
cf  his  monks  to  pope  Benedict  the  third,  to  beg  a  coj^j  of 
daULO  DB  Obato&Ei  and  Quintilian's  Institutes^  and 
nae  cdler  books :  <<  for,  says  the  abbot,,  although  we  liave 
pit  of  these  books,  yet  there  is  no  whole  cac  complete  copy  <^ 
AoB  Sb  all  France  L"  Albert  abbot  of  Gemblours,  who  with 
ir^fd'Wr  labour  and  immense  expense  had  collected  an  hunr 
dred  volumes  on  theological  and  fifty  on  pro&ne  subjects,  ima- 
^■ed  he  had  formed  a  ^lendid  library  ^  About  the  year  790^ 
Cbiiemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right  *  of  hunting  to  th^ 

'  IhM  are  very  early  manuacriptt  authon^  were  recovered  from  oUirkm, 

tf  <Wuffitf>'<>  Inatituteiy  as  we  shall  and  brought  into  general  notice  Inrbebig 

and  fae  appcaii  to  have  been  jprinted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fh  B^ 

author  widi  tome  writers  of  bams  Venetus,  Collaudat  ad  Pogg.  dat. 

wgBB.  He  if  quoted  br  John  Venet.  1417.  7  JuL    See  also  Gwi'maii 

rf  SalMwiii,  a  wiiter  of  the  eleventh  de  LsitenUi  d^ItaBaf  torn.  ix.'ik  17S,  z. 

flBfeey.     FolycraL  til  14.  Hi.  7.  x.  1.  p.  417.    And  Leonard.  Areun.  Epist. 

id    Aad  by  VhMsnt  of  JBeauvus,  a  lib.  It.  p.  isa    Chaucer  w**"**^*  the 

voMT  of  the  thirteenth.    SpecuL  HisL  Ai^^nautics  of  Valeriui   Flaccus,   aa 

L  \U  fau  185.     His  dedaAiationt  are  I  have  obserred  Sxcx.  uL  p.  129.  infl-. 

■U  Id  ha«a  been  abridged  1:7  our  coun-  Colomcsius  affirms  that  Siliua  Italicus 

tpaan.  Addandus   Bathoniensis,    and  is  one  of  the  classics  discovered  by  Pog< 

Wartadltotbebidiopof  Bayeux,  about  gius  in  the  tower  of  the  inonastery  of 

AajHrllSa  SeeCataLBibLLeidens.  Saint  GauL      Ad    Gyraid.  de  Poet. 

|bS81.  A.D.  17I6»     Foggius  Floren-  Dial.  iv.  p.  24a     But  Fhilippo  Rosso, 

aa  wninpnt  reatoier  of  classical  in  bis  EiUrato  di  Roma  anUca,  mentions 

wajM,  that  in  the  year  1446  a  very  anient  manusoipt  of  tbis  poet 

a  oatich  men  correct  copy  of  brought  from  Spain  into  the  Vatican, 

a*a  Institutes  than  had  been  haTiog  a  picture  of  Hannibal,  U  quale 

fUt  mea  in  Italy,  almost  perishing,  at  hoggi  d  ritrma  ndla  yttdiUa  librariaf 

Ik  bonom  of  a  dark  neglected  tower  of  p.  8.H. 

Ae  BOOMtary  of  Saint  GaU,  in  France,        [Fnmi  the  following  passage  in  one 

ter  with  the  three  first  boolis  and  of  roggius*s  letters  to  MiccoC  Niocdii, 

Ihc  filarth  of  Valerius  Flaccus*a  it  appeaie  that  he  had  also  travelled  into 

ica,  and  Aaconius  Pedianus's  England  for  the  same  purpose:  ''Mittas 

OB  eight  orations  of  Tully.  ad  me  oro  Bucolicam  Calphumii  ct  por- 

8v  Pcmu  Opp.  p.  S09.     Amst  1720.  fiunculam  Potronii  quas  misi  tibi  ex  Bii- 

laiw     Sa    veiy  copy  of  Quintilian,  tannii.'*    See  Ambr.  Traversari  Lat. 

faad  I7  Fqgmui,  is  said  to  have  been  EpisL&c  i.  Frsc^  p.  4fK  It  is  probable, 

10  lord  Suodaiand*s  noble  Idnary  now  that  upon  this  occasion  he  met  with  the 

M  Bbinliiim      Poggius,    in  his   die-  copy  of  Quintilian  above  mentioned.*— 

0a  InfaliritatP  Prindpum,  says  Dodcjl] 

■d(  diet  he  travelled  all  over  Ger-        *  Murator.  Antiq.  ItaL  iiu  p.  835. 

hi  aearcb  of  books.    It  is  certain  And  Lup.  Ep.  ad  Baron,  ad  an.  B56* 

thatbfhii  means  Quintilian,  Tertullian,  n.  8, ja,  la 

km^iym  I^dianu%  LucrcUus,  Sallust,        ^  Flcuiy,  HisL  EccL  L  Iviii.  e.  52. 
GQiua  italiciiib   Columella,    Manilius,        *  [Tbis  permission  was  not  granted 

TaBy's  OutioBs,  Ammianus  Marcelli-  until  after  much  entreaty  on  the  part  of 

a■^  Valerius  Flaccus,  aad  some  of  the  the  monks,  and  an  assurance  that  the 

Lttia  gnunniariaDs,  and  other  ancient  flesh  of  the  deer  would  be  the  means  of 
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abbot  and  monks  of  Sithiu,  for  making  tlieir  gloves  andf  ginUos 
of  the  skins  of  the  deer  they  killed,  and  covers  for  their  books '. 
We  may  ima^ne  that  these  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunt- 
ing tlian  reatlijig*.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to 
hunt  before  they  could  read :  and  at  least  it  is  probable,  that 
under  tliese  circumstances,  and  of  such  materials,  dieydid  not 
manufacture  many  volumes.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  books  were  so  scarce  in  Spain,  that  one  and  the  same 
copy  of  the  bible.  Saint  Jerom's  Epistles,  and  some  voliimet 
of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  martyrologies,  often  served  several 
different  monasteries".  Among  the  constitutions  given  to  the 
monks  of  England  by  archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  year  1072, 
the  following  injunction  occurs.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the 
librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book  to  each  of  the  religious: 
a  whole  year  was  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  this  book :  and  at 
the  returning  Lent,  those  monks  who  had  neglected  to  read 
the  lK>oks  they  had  respectively  received,  are  commanded  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  abbot,  and  to  supplicate  his  in- 
dulgence". Tliis  regulation  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  low 
state  of  literature  which  Lantranc  found  in  the  finglish  moiut- 


tb«itHhluhiag  tbe  health  of  their  siclc 
lirclhren,  bs  nell  u  for  the  other  raaorn 
■bore  mmlioDeit.  That  monks  were  sil- 
dicted  to  the  pUisures  of  the  etuuc,  np- 
pcan  fruin  Chuit%r'«  descriptlan  of  the 
DHHikinhis  Qui  terburyTolva.— Douce.] 

■  MabUlan,  De  Be  Dipt.  p.  611. 

*  {Himdne  Rppors  to  have  been  ei- 
pKSsTy  foriiiddcn  the  religious  of  all  dc- 

■Itogelfaer  incoinpatible  with  their  pro- 
lemon.  Tbcy  obtained,  boweier,  this 
indulgence  under  certain  rctfrictionti. 
particularly  set  forth  in  their  chatten. 
It  mia  a  privilege  allowed  even  to  nuns. 
See  more  on  llii&  lubjed  in  "bl.  le  Grand's 
Vie  priive  dt^  Fran^aii,  torn.  i.  p.  S33. 
By  the  lawa  of  Eadgar,  prieatt  were  pro- 
hibited riuoi  hmiiing,  hawking,  and 
drinking  ;  "  Docemus  etiam  ut  aacerdos 
Doa  lit  Ttnalor,  neque  acdpitrarjus, 
naque  potator.  Sed  infitmbal  librtB  siiis 
■icutordinnn  ipduii  dceet."  Wilkins's 
I^gta  Anglo-Suop.  p.  S6.— Dovn.] 


[The  Latin  version  which  is  here  16\- 
lowed,  ti  ai  ii!us)  inaccurate.     Tlie  ori. 

S'nal  leKt  forbidJE  a  jeaa  dibgraccfu]  in- 
ilgence  than  "conipotalior,"and  eon- 
tains  a  ludicrous  play  of  words,  hudly 
admissible  in  our  pretent  legal  enaa- 
menli :  ne  ticflerr,  ac  plegge  oa  bia  bo- 
cum  9wa  his  hade  gdiirath  :  i.  c  tiar 
tabler  (player  at  tables),  but  let  him  plar 
in  hit  books  as  becomes  bis  order  (hood^ 
—Eon.] 

"  Fleury,  ubi  ™pr.  I.  Gr.  r.  54.  See 
other  instances  in  Hist.  Lit  ¥t,  pu 
EeL  Benedict.  liL  3. 

*  "  L'nusqiiisque  rcddat  librum  qui  ad 
legendum  iibi  a£a  anno  fuerat  commen- 
datus :  at  qui  cognoverat  fle  non  legiaae 
hliruai.  cjuem  recepit,  prostiatus  culpam 
dicBt,  et  indulgentiam  petat.  Itenun  li- 
brwum  custos  unicuique  fttumm  alium 
libnun  tribual  adlegendum."  Wilkina. 
Conril.  i.  339.  See  aLo  the  order  oftlic 
Provindal  chapter,  Dr  oavintaae  m»- 
Rcynet,  Append,  p.  19% 
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fteries.  Bat  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
is  in  gf€at  measure  to  be  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  copies  of 
aefbl  and  suitable'  authors.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of 
Jdlm  de  Pontissara,  bishop  of  Winchester,  contain^  in  his 
ctfStBl  palace  of  Wulvesey,  all  the  books  which  appear  are 
nodung  more  than  *^  Septendecem  pecie  libromm  de  divenis 
Sdeneiis^.^  This  was  in  the  year  1294.  The  same  prelate^ 
ia  the  year  1299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral  convent  of  St. 
Switliin  at  Winchester,  Bibliam  bene  glossatam,  that  is,  the 
Bible^  with  marginal  Annotations,  in  two  large  folio  volumes : 
liiit  gives  a  bond  for  due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with 
great  solemnity  I*.  This  Bible  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
cmvent  the  same  year  by  Pontissara's  predecessor,  bishop 
Nidiolas  de  Ely:  and  in  consideration  of  so  important  a  be- 
qnesty  that  is,  **pro  bona  Biblia  dicti  episeopi  bene  gla$ata^* 
and  one  hundred  marks  in  money,  the  monks  founded  a  daily 
mass  fiir  the  soul  of  the  donor  ^.  When  a  single  book  was 
bequeathed  to  a  friend  or  relation,  it  was  seldom  without  many 
xestrictions  and  stipulations^.  If  any  person  gave  a  book  to 
a  religions  house,  he  believed  that  so  valuable  a  donation  me- 
ritad  eternal  salvation,  and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with  great 
oeremony.  The  most  formidable  anathemas  were  perempto- 
rily denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  alienate  a  book 

*  RMiitr.  PontiBsar.  f.  126.  MS.  juscunque  judicis  ecclesiaBtici  et  secula- 

*  **  (Smubut  Chriid  fidelibus  prcsen-  ris  quern  predictus  Prior  et  oonTentus 
l»  litcns  TiBuris  Tel  inspccturis,  Johaii-  duxerit  eligendum,  quod  poasint  eosdem 
!■  del  cncia  Wynton  episcopus,  salu-  executoresperomnimodamdistrictionein 
IHB  in  Samimu  Noveritis  nos  ex  com-  compellere,  quousque  dicta  Biblia  dictk 
■odalo  reoepisse  a  dilectis  filiis  nostris  filiis  et  fhitribus  nt  restituta.  In  cujus 
More  ct  oonTentu  ecclcsie  nostre  Wyn-  rei  testimoniuniy  sigillum,  &c.  I&t. 
lOD,  imsm  Bxblianiy  in  duobus  volumi-  apud  Wulvcseye,  v\.  KaL  Maii,  anno 
nftoa  bene  gloiatam,  que  aliquando  fuit  129D.'*  Kegistr.  Pontissar.  ut  supr. 
bone  memorie  domini  Nicolai  Wynton  f.  193. 

cpiirn|ii  predecessoris  nostri,    termino  ^  Ibid.  f.  19. 

Mfpctno,  seu  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit,  '  As  thus  >  *<  Do  Henrico  Morie  sco- 

UBniciendamy  tenendam,  et  habendam.  lari  mco,  si  contingat  eum  prcsbytcnuri : 

Ad  oiJDS  Rcstitutionem  eisdem  fidelitcr  aliter  erit  liber  domini  Johannis  Sory, 

ct  sne  dolo  faciendam,  obligamus  nos  sic  quod  non  vendatur,  sed  transeat  inter 

per  pnwDtes:   quam  si  in  vita  nostra  cognatos  meos,  si  fucrint  aliqui  invent! : 

non  reitituerimus   eisdem,    obligamus  sin  autem,ab  unopresbyteroad  alium." 

esccntorrs  nostros,  et  omnia  bona  nostra  Written  at  the  end  of  I^itin  Homeliu  on 

flBobak  et  immobilia,  ecclesiastica   et  the  Canticles,  MSS.  Reg.  5.  C.  iii.  S4. 

Bundana,  cohercioni  et  divtrictioni  cu-  Brit.  Mus. 
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presented  to  ttie  cloister  or  library  of  a  religious  liouse.  Tbc 
prior  and  convent  of  Rochester  declare,  that  they  will  every 
yenr  pronounce  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  damnation  on  him  ' 
who  shall  purloin  or  conceal  a  Latin  trnnslatioii  of  AiistotleV 
Phtsit.^,  or  even  obliterate  the  title'.  Sometimes  a  bookna 
given  to  a  monastery  on  condition  that  tlic  donor  should  hnirc 
the  use  of  it  during  his  life :  and  sometimes  to  a  private  persoi^ 
with  the  resenation  that  he  who  receives  it  should  pray  for 
the  sonl  of  his  bene&ctor  *.  The  gift  of  a  book  to  Lincoto 
cadiedral,  by  bishop  Kepingdon,  in  die  year  1*22,  occurs  in 
Itiis  form  and  under  diese  curious  circumstances.  The  me- 
morial is  written  in  Latin,  with  the  bishop's  own  hand,  vliicb 

I  will  giro  in  En^ifih,  at  die  beginning  of  Peter's  BnEViABT 
Of  THE  Bible.  "  I  Philip  of  Hepyndtm,  late  bisliop  of  lin- 
c<4n,  give  this  book  called  Peter  de  Aureolis  to  the  new  library 
to  be  built  witJiin  the  church  of  Lincoln :  reserving  thu  use  and 
possession  of  it  to  iUchard  Fryesby,  clerk,  canon  and  preben- 
dary of  Miltoun,  in  fix,  aiid  to  tlie  term  of  his  life :  and  after- 
wards to  be  given  up  and  restored  to  the  said  library,  or  the 
keepers  of  the  same,  for  the  time  being,  taithfuUy  and  without 
delay.  Written  with  my  own  hand,  A.D.  1422'."  When  s 
book  was  bought,  tlie  aftiiir  was  of  so  much  importance,  that 
it  was  customary  to  assemble  persons  of  consequence  and  dw- 
racter,  and  to  make  a  formal  record  that  they  were  present  on 
this  occasion.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts,  in  the  book  of 
the  SsNTENCEa  of  Peter  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln 
has  left  this  entry".  "Tliis  book  of  the  Sentences  belongs 
to  master  Roger,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which  he  bought  of 

'  MSS,  Jtcg.  19  G.  ii.  ihe  scyilc  Knleryne  lo  have  hil  and  to 

*  [Atlhi;  criitaf  B  MS.  of  the  Goldm  occiipjcta  birowno  utcand  m  biraarnv 

Legpnd  in  Mr.  Duucc's  piK»w»n   It  IJbcne  diiijngc  hur  lyfo,  and  dtet  bur 

llie  fblluwinft  bvqufiU:  **  Brhil  lerneni-  decc&w  ID  rnniijii^?  to  thp  pnorcse  uid 

Ejryd  ihnt  JolioBoniKi  citumi»Dd  iner-  the  coruni  of  HiJywellc  /or  ernuir^ 

CFT  of  Londoni  past  outeoftbU  }yfe  the  thpy  lo  pra}'  fur  the  saide  John  IJurton 

II  d*y  of  Smatiif  the  yste  of  oure  and  Johne  hi«  wife  and  allu  cryMcne 
Larde  Mill',  ccccli-  and  the  jierc  at  aojrW  And  wbo  that  loUitlie  Ihc  n- 
kTii^'HenryibcSiitcaflerlbeconqURt  acucion   nf   tliii  b«queil  he  Iha   law* 


liiix.     And  llu:  iM  John  BintoD  be-    tundeth." — FtsiJ 

SUEthc  w  daroe  Katdrne  Hurtoa  hii        *  MSSl  Reg.  8  G.  fol. 
oujier,  a  boke  eallfd  Legaida  Hoi.'        "  It  k  in  I^iin. 


i.  Bril.  Mua. 
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Geuflreytfae  chafdain,  lHX>ther  of  Henry  vicar  of  Northelkiiigtmv 
m  the  preseDoe  of  master  llobert  de  Lee,  master  John  of  Lirl- 
n^  Richard  of  Lnda^  clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  die  said 
Hemy  the  vicar  and  his  clerk,  and  others :  and  the  said  archr 
deaoon  gave  the  said  book  to  God  and  saint  Oswald,  and  to 
Feter  abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of  Barden  ^.^    The 
JBspuleJ  property  of  a  book  often  occasioned  the  most  vidient 
dlocaticms.    Many  claims  appear  to  have  been  made  to  a 
■amucript  of  Matdiew  Paris,  belonging  to  the  last^mentioned 
Bhniy :  in  which  John  Russeil,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  thus  con- 
dkionally  defends  or  explains  his  right  of  possession.     ^^  If  thia 
book  can  be  proved  to  be  or  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
esempt  monastery  of  Saint  Alban  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  I 
this  to  be  my  mind,  that,  in  that  case,  I  use  it  at  pre- 
as  a  loan  under  favour  <^  those  monks  who  belong  to  the 
Md  monastery.    Otherwise,  according  to  the  condition  under 
idiich  this  book  came  into  my  possession,  I  will  that  it  shall 
fadong  to  the  college  of  the  blessed  Winchester  Mary  at  Ox- 
find,  of  the  foundation  of  William  Wykliam.     Written  with 
my  own  hand  at  Bukdene,  1  Jun.  A.I).  1488.  Jo.  Lincoln. 
Whoever  shall  obliterate  or  destroy  tliis  writings  let  him  be 
mathema*,"     About  the  year  1225,  Roger  de  Insula,  dean  of 
Yoik,  gave  several  Latin  bibles  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
widi  a  condition  tliat  the  students  who  perused  them  should 
deposit  a  cautionary  pledge  7.     The  library  of  that  university, 

*  9  Bb  iz.  I.  ter  CoxneRtor*s  Sciiolajtical  HmoRT, 

*  Written  in  L«tin.  Cod.  MSS.  Res.     '*  Cautio  lliomzo  Wybaiirn  excepts  in 
14  C  ^a.  a.  foL     In  thununuKiipt  is     Ci»ta  de  Chicheic,  A.D.  14G8,  SO  die 

by  Matthew  Puis  in  his  own    mens.  Augu&tL     Kt  est  libor  M.  Petriy 
dedii  frater  Ufat-    &c.    £t  jncet  pro  xxris.  viiid"  Mus. 


renuLns^deoeteccU-  Brit.   MSS,  Keg.  2  C  foL  i.     In  m 

dm 8,  dSbmni,  since  enseu.  PsALTBRCum  gloasa,  "  A.D.  1326,  Iste 

'  Woodf  Hist.  Antiq.  Umv.  Ozon.  ii.  Ijibcr  iropignonitur   Mag.  Jacobo  de 

41  coL    1.     It  was  oomroon  to  lend  Inpania  canonaco  S.  Tauli  London,  per 

■flMjon  tfie  deposit  of  a  book.    There  fratrem  Williclmum  do  Hokesle  de  or- 

«■■  iioblic  cheats  in  the  uniTersities,  dine  et  convento  Pra^dicatonim  Londo- 

■d  fariiapa  eome  other  places,  for  re-  nie,  pro  xxs.  quern  idem  frater  AVillieU 

crftng  die  booka  so  deposited;  many  of  mus  reccpit  mutuo  de  predicto  Jacobo 

vKiJi  fldll  remun,  with  an  insertion  in  ad  opus  predicti  conventus,  soWendos 

AtUaak  pases,  containing  the  condi-  in  quindena  S.  Midiaells  proximo  vcn- 

teos  of  die  pedge.    I  will  throw  tc^-  turn.     Condonatur  quia  jwujifr,**    Ibid, 

tea  few  instances  in  this  note.  In  Fe .  S  £.  vii.  fol.     In  Ucrnard*s  IIokkliks 


DlSfiEBTATlOM    II. 

before  the  year  1300,  cotisistetL  only  of  a  tew  tracts,  chl 
or  kept  in  chests  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  churcli '.  Iih 
year  1S27,  the  scholars  and  citizens  of  Oxford  sssflulted  am 
entirely  pillaged  the  opulent  Benedictine  abbey  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Abingdon.  Among  the  .books  tliey  tbuml 
there,  were  one  hundred  psalters,  as  many  grajles,  and  forty 
missals,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  choir  of  tlie  church: 
but  besides  diese,  diere  were  only  twenty-two  codices,  whicli 
I  interpret  books  on  common  subjects'.  And  although  the 
invention  of  paper,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
tributed to  multiply  manuscripts,  and  consequendy  to  Gicilitaie 
knowledge,  yet  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the 
Sixth,  I  have  discovered  the  following  remarkable  instance  of 
the  inconveuiencies  and  impediments  to  study,  which  must 
have  been  produced  by  o  scarcity  of  books.     It  is'iii  the  sts- 

oa  Tm  Canticlis,  "  Cautio  Thome  vus  "bonii  refenusuna  librii."  Set^ML 
Mfllynff  impoiiu  cisu  dc  Rodbury,  Brit.  p.  £47.  See  abo  LeUnd's  aceouat 
lOdie  Decemb.   A.D.  1491-      Eljacel     of  St.  Austin's  libruy  at  CaDtnbuiy, 

pro  III."  Ibid.  6  C.  ii.   TheaK  pledges,  ibid.  p.  399.      CoDcerning  which,  csak    i 

among  other  particulars,  shew  the  prices  pare  Liber  Thoma  S/irnfti  r'«  librari»  £ 

of  booki  in  the  nuddje  aget,  a  topic  jiuguttini    Cantuaria,    MSS.    C.  C.C> 

which  I  tball  touch  upon  below,  Oxon.  IS5.     And  Ribl.  Cotton.   Bl^ 

*  Rcgiitr.  Univ.  Oion.  C  C4.  s.  Mux.    Jut.    C.    vi.    4.      And   Lebtj, 

*  Wood,  HUL  ul  tupr.  i.  163.  col.  I.  Coll.  iiL  la  I'M.  Ulond,  who  wm  B-  . 
Leland  mealioiu  this  hljisr;,  but  it  is  bnriaa  to  Henr^  Ibe  Eiehtlit  nmcnnd 
just  before  the  dissolution  of  themonas-  a  large  quantity  of  Taluable  msnuscilpto 
(erj.  "  Cum  eicuteiem  pulreiem  et  rrom  St.  Austin's  Canierbui;  and  ftun 
blauai  Abbandunends  bibliothL<cie  :  "  other  monatteriei  at  the  diuolulion,  U> 
Script.  Brlb  p.  238.  See  also  J.  Twync,  tliat  king's  tibrarf  at  WeMiniiutec.  8«c 
Coinm.  de  licb.  Albionic.  lib.  ii.p.  ISO.  Script.  BriL  ErKaLnANus.  And  MS& 
edit.  Lond.  I59a  I  haie  mcoIianRi  the  Beg.  I  A.  iviii.  Far  the  sake  oT  niB- 
libraries  of  many  monawerie*  below,  oection  I  will  observe,  thni  among  <na 
See  also  what  is  said  of  the  librariei  of  cathedrallibrarir^oTtiecularranons,  that 
the  Meodlcanl  Friars,  Sect.  ii.  p.  ISi.  of  the  church  of  Wells  «a*  most  110501- 
infr.  That  of  Grey  Frian  in  London  Bcent :  it  wasbuihaboul  Uie  year  I4ac^ 
was  filled  with  books  si  the  cost  of  five  and  contained  twenty-fiye  windows  do 
hundred  and  fifiy-iii  pounds  in  Ibe  year  eitbet  side.  Leknd,  ColL  i.  p.  109.  in 
H32.  Leland,  Coll.  i.  109.  In  the  year  which  state,  I  believe,  it  conlinucs  at 
1483,  the  library  of  Ihc  abbey  of  Ld-  present  Nor  is  it  quite  foreign  to  the 
cester  contained  eight  large  stalls  which  subject  of  this  note  to  odd,  thai  king 
were  filled  with  l>aokfc  CuL  Cbaryte,  Henry  the  Sixth  intended  a  lUirarj  at 
Repair.  Librar.  et  Jocal.  omnium  in  Eton  college,  finy-two  feet  long,  and 
monast.  S.  Mar.  de  pratis  propc  Lcces-  twenlf-four  broad  :  aiid  another  al 
ttiaiD.  MSS.  Bihl.  Bodl.  Laud.  1.  75.  King's  college  in  Cambridge  oftfae  uue 
foL  mcmhr.  See  f.  139.  Thare  is  an  breadth,  but  one  hundred  and  two  AM 
account  of  the  librarjr  of  Dover  priory,  in  lengdi.  Ei  TeaUm.  dat.  lii.  Mar. 
M.SS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Arcb.  R  M.  UUnd  I44T. 

Mifv,  that  tlia  library  of  Norwich  ptiury 
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tales  of  St  Mary's  college  at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  seminary  to 
Qwney  abbey  in  the  year  1446.     ^'  Let  no  scholar  occupy  a 
hook  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most ; 
ao  that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of  the  same^." 
Hie  fiunous  library  established  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  by 
Aat  munificent  patron  of  literature  Humphrey  duke  of  Glou- 
',  contained  only  six  hundred  volumes  ^.     About  the  oom- 
cement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  only  four 
dassics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.     These  were  one  copy 
of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius*     The  rest  were  chidly 
books  of  devotion,  which  included  but  few  of  the  fathers :  many 
of  astrology,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medicine, 
written  in  Arabic,   and  translate  into  Latin  or 
Frmch :  pandects,  chronicles,  and  romances.     This  collection 
WBs  principally  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  began  his  reign 
in  1865.     This  monarch  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
tt  was  the  fashion  to  send  him  preseuts  of  books  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  France.     These  he  ordered  to  be  ele- 
gantly transcribed,  and  richly  illuminated;  and  he  placed  them 
in  a  tower  of  tlie  Louvre,  from  thence  called  la  toure  de  la 
lUraire.     The  whole  consisted  of  nine  hundred  volumes.  ITiey 
deposited  in  three  chambers ;  which,  on  this  occasion, 
wainscotted  witli  Irish  oak,  and  cieled  with  cypress  curi- 
ously carved.     The  windows  were  of  painted  glass,  fenced  with 
iron  bars  and  copper  wire.     The  English  became  masters  of 
Paris  in  the  year  1425.     On  which  event  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
regent  of  France,  sent  his  whole  library,  then  consisting  of  only 
d^fat  hundred  and  fifty-three  volumes,  and  valued  at  two 
dionsand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  livres,  into  England  ; 
where  perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  duke  Hum- 
phrey's library  just  mentioned^.     Even  so  late  as  the  year 

*  **  KuUiis  occupet  unum  libnim,  vd    was  not  opened  till  the  year  1480.  Ibid, 
ultra 


ipari  ladat,  ultra  unain  horain  et  p.  .50.  col.  i. 
dna  md  majua :  sic  quod  cieteri  retra-        ^  See  M.  Bomn,  Mem.  Lit  li.  p.  747. 

bantur  a  Tisu  et  studio  cjusdem."    Sta-  4to.     >\'lio  says,  tliat  the  regent  pre- 

tBt.  ColL  &  Maris  pro  Osency.  De  sented  to  his  brother  in  law  Humphrey 

LiBKAAtA.  f.  SI.  MSS.  Uawlins.  Bibl.  dukeof  Gloucester  a  rich  copy  of  a  trans- 

BodL  Oson.  lation  of  Livy  into  Frencb*  which  had 

*  Wood*  ubi  supr.  ii.  49.  coL  ii.     It  been  presented  to  the  king  of  France. 

TOL.  1.  h 


1471,  wfieii  Louis  tlie  Eleventh  of  France  borrowed  the  work* 
of  the  Ambiun  physician  Rhasis,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine 
at  Paris,  lie  not  only  deposited  by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of 
valuable  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  noblemaii  to  j(MH 
with  liim  as  surety  in  a  deed  *,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
return  it  under  a  considerable  forfeiture*^.  The  excessive 
prices  of  books  in  die  middle  ages,  aiford  niimeroua  and  co* 
rious  proofs.  I  will  mention  a  few  only.  In  die  year  1174v 
Waller  prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  afterwards  electa 
ed  abbot  of  Westminster,  a  writer  in  Latin  of  the  lives  of  tlw 
bishops  who  were  his  patrons*,  purchased  of  ihe  canons  of 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordsliire,  Bede's  Homilies,  and  Saint  Aastin'S 
Psalter,  for  twelve  measui-es  of  barley,  and  a  pall  on  which 
was  embroidered  in  silver  die  history  of  Saint  Birinus  convert- 
ing a  Saxon  king\  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  lliere  is  Comehtor's  Scholastic  History  in 
French  j  which,  as  it  is  recorde<l  in  n  blank  page  at  the  be- 
ginning, was  taken  from  the  king  of  France  at  tlie  battle  of 
Poitiers ;  and  being  purcliased  by  William  Montague  earl  of 
Salisbury  for  one  hundred  mars,  was  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the 
last  will  of  his  countess  Elizabeth  for  forty  livres '.    About  the 


■  See  Buiy's  Philoubw?',  mcntTon. 
(d  «  large  below.  De  nodu  ivmmuiii- 
eandi  HiidenJltia  libnu  tigdrni.  c«|i.3ii. 

'  Koberbion's  Hiat.  C!urte»  V.  vol.  L 
p.  8S1.  edit.  Std. 

•  WilUun  Qiffird  and  llmry  de 
Bloia,  bishopn  of  Winchester. 

x  R«giiitr.  Pliant.  S.  SwlMa.  Win. 
too.  ul  Bupr.  MS.  quttlcrn.  .  ,  "  Pro 
dtiadedm  meni.  (or  mod.)  ordei,  ct  una 
lalla  brundata  in  irgeolo  cum  hiitoria 
tancd  Bitini  cnnvtatcnlii  id  lidem  Ky- 
negjrUum  teffem  Obw7»hhtiiq  :  ntcnon 
DiO'sldi  regis  Nommmbnuiorum  auici- 
[netitis  t'e  fonta  Kynegylsuin."  Gewy- 
Munim  i"  the  W»l  Suoiu.  This  liis- 
lory,  with  otben  of  Saint  Birinus,  ti  re- 
preHnied  on  Uie  uttient  funl  tif  Nontian 
worlmunUiip  in  WincbeUer  cstliedral ; 
on  the  windows  of  the  abliey-cbutch  of 
Dorchealer  Dekr  Oxford ;  and  in  tJir 
vrcKlorn  tnm  wid  windnwi  of  Liticnin 
olhedril.       With  all    wliivh  cbuirlica 


Birintu  wu  connecWd.  He  wai  buried 
in  tlut  of  Dorchester,  Whait.  AngL 
Ster.  L  190.  And  in  Bever'i  nuutu- 
gcript  Cbroniclc,  or  bis  ConiinuMDr, 
cited  below,  It  in  said,  that  a  marbla  tw- 
notnph  of  marTelloui  (culpture  waa  om- 
Eirucled  over  bis  grace  in  Dorrbestor 
church  nboul  the  year  13S0.     1  find  tio 

-Titer.  Bever.  Chran.  MSS.  ColL  Trim. 
Oion.  Num.  I.  f.  C6. 

■  MSS.  19  U  ii.  Lji  BiiLi  Htho- 
■iiiUB,  ou  Las  Histories  isroLAanm. 
The  tnuKcript  it  of  the  fourteentfa  een- 
IIU7.  This  is  the  entry.  "  Cest  liire 
fust  pris  oue  Ib  Toy  do  France  a  la  bS' 
laillede  Pcyten;  etie  boncouniede  Sh- 
resbira  Williun  Montagu  ta  achats  pur 
cent  iDiin,  ct  Ic  dona  a  sa  rompalgne 
Eliasbeth  la  bone  counteHe,  que  diem 
assoile. — LequelclyTre  le  dite  couotwe 
delerendrepur 
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1400»  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun's  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
sold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  forty  crowns  or 
thiny-diree  pounds  six  and  six-pence^.  But  in  pursuit  of 
dieie  anecdotes,  I  am  imperceptibly  seduced  into  later  periods, 
or  nther  am  deviating  from  my  subject 

After  the  calamities  which  the  state  of  literature  sustuned 
ik  aomefmBoe  of  the  incursions  of  the  northern  nations,  the 
int  restorers  of  the  andent  philosophical  sciences  in  Europe, 
tke  study  of  which,  by  opening  the  faculties  and  extending  the 
fiesrs  of  mankind,  gradually  led  the  way  to  other  parts  of 
kanun^  were  the  Arabians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
,  this  wonderful  people,  equally  famous  for  their  con« 
and  their  love  of  letters,  in  ravaging  the  Asiatic  pro- 
found many  Greek  books,  which  they  read  with  infi- 
:  and  such  was  the  gratification  they  received  from 
Ais  fortunate  acquisition,  and  so  powerfully  their  curiosity  was 
acked  to  make  fiirther  discoveries  in  this  new  field  of  know- 
ledge;, that  they  requested  their  caliphs  to  procure  from  the 
SMperor  at  Constantinople  tlie  best  Greek  writers.  These  they 
envfolly  translated  into  Arabic  K  But  every  part  of  the  Gre- 
dsn  literature  did  not  equally  gratify  their  taste.  The  Greek 
poetry  they  rejected,  because  it  inculcated  polytheism  and  ido- 

I  If  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Ames,    stancei.     The  curious  rceder  who  sedc 
'  of  the  Ttfookaphical  Amtiqui-    further  information  on  this  small  yet  not 
Id  •  blank  leaf  was  written, '<  Cest    unentertaining  branch  of  Utenuy  his- 


Ifv  ooat  a  palas  du  Firys  quarante  co-  torv,  is  referred  to  Gabr.  Naud.  Addii. 

mti  d*or  aans  mentp."     I  have  ob-  k  1  Hist,  de  Louys  XI.  par  Comines. 

■mad  in  anodier  plaoe,  that  in  the  year  edit.  Fresn.  torn,  it,  381,  &c. 
HXK  incbolat  de  Lyra  was  transcribed        ^  See  Abulfarag.  per  Pocock,  Dynatt. 

«  A*  CKpence  of  one  hundred  marcs,  p.  160.    Greek  was  a  familiar  language 

is.  p-  1S7.  inAr.     I  add  here  the  to  tlie  Arabians.     The  accompts  of  the 

ioD  of  books  bequeathed  to  Merton  caliph*s  treasury  were  always  written  in 

at  Oxford,  before  the  year  ISOa  Greek  till  the  year  of  Christ  715.  They 

Hblofy,  20t.   A  Concor-  were  then  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  Arabic. 

,  IQk  The  four  greater  Prophets,  Many  proofii  of  this  mieht  be  mention- 

«ift  gioBiBij  Si.     Liber  Anselmi  cum  ed.     Greek  was  a  familiar  language  in 

■■iitmnitiiis    ThomsB  de  Malo,   ISt.  Mahomet's  houshold.       Zaid,  one  of 

(bABmIk  H.  Gandavensis  et  S.  Tho-  Mahomet's  secretaries,  to  whom  he  dic- 

Mi  Aquiulis,   IQk     A  Psalter  with  tated  the  Koran,  was  a  perfect  roaster 

^■Mi^  lOf.     Saint  Austin  on  Genesis,  of  Greek.     Sale's  Prelim.  Disc  p.  144, 

Uk.     MSw  Hm.  of  Miston  Collios,  145.     The  Arabic  gold  coins  were  aU 

W  A.  Wood.  BibL  BodL  Cod.  Raw-  ways  inscribed  with  Greek  legends  ttU 

OB.     I  could  add  a  variety  of  other  in-  about  the  year  700. 
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latrvj  whicli  were  inconsistent  with  their  rebgion.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  too  cold  and  too  correct  for  their  extravagant  and  ro- 
mantic conceptions '.  Ot'tlie  Greek  history  they  made  no  use, 
because  it  recorded  events  which  preceded  their  prophet  fifa- 
homet.  Accustomed  to  a  despotic  empire,  tliey  neglected  the 
political  systems  of  the  Greeks,  which  taught  republican  free- 
dom. For  the  same  reasons  they  despised  the  eloquence  of 
the  Athenian  orators.  The  Greek  ethics  were  superseded  by 
tlieir  Alcoran,  and  on  this  account  tliey  did  not  study  the  works 
of  Plato"'.  Therefore  no  other  Greek  books  engaged  their 
attention  but  those  which  treated  of  mathematical,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  physical  knowledge.  Mathematics  coincided  with 
then-  natural  turn  to  astronomy  and  arithmetic.  Metaphysics 
or  logic,  suited  their  speculntive  genius,  their  love  of  tracing 
intricate  ttnd  abstriicted  truths,  and  tlieir  ambition  of  being  ad- 
mired for  difficult  and  remote  researches.  Physics,  in  whidi 
I  include  medicine,  assisted  the  chemical  experiments  to  which 
tliey  were  so  much  addicted" :  and  medicine,  while  it  was  con- 
nected with  chemistry  and  botany,  was  a  practical  an  of  im- 

'  Yet  it  appears  from  mmy  of  Uieir  Gregory  ihe  Grent.      fbi  tupr.  p.  WO. 

fldions,  tbal  Momc  of  Ihe   Creek  pools  Leo    Afriontu   menlions,   amoog    the 

were  nut  unfamiliar  amune  Ibem,  per.  worts  of  Avtrroes,  Eihisitidics  Ra- 

lupn   long  before  the  period  assigned  rutucx  Platokis.  BuI  he  died  so  IcW 

in  the  lexl.      Tbeo[>hiIiUi  Edcuenuit,  a  as  the  yeu-  ISOS.     De  Med.  et  FtiikK 

Harooite,  by  prolesnan  an  astronomer,  soph.  Aiab.  cap.  ix. 

Inuulated  Homer  into  Syriac  about  the  "  The  earlient  Arab  rbemiil.  wboaa 

fear  T TO.  Tlieophan.  Chronoa.  p.  376.  wriling^arvnoweitant,  hiu  Jebet.    He 

Abulfarag.  ut  »upr.  p.  ZIT-    neineuut,  i>  about  the  seTenlb  eenlury.   His  boofc, 

jub!a>ery  curicnu  aceounlDf  Ihe  nuinu-  called  by  Coliui,  hii  Latin  tranilator, 

icrgit  coUeclion  of  Grrtk  c/mnifCi  in  the  Lopii  PAifcmi/iADrun,  oai  written  lira  in 

library  of  Saic-Cotha,  relatn  that  Kon  Greek,  and  aflcmnrds  tranilated  by  Jti 

■ftcT  the  year  750,  the  Aiatnant  trans-  aullior  into  Aralac.    For  Jebcr  naaeri. 

lated  Homer  and  Pindar,  amongst  other  gioally  a  Gttck  and  n  Christian,  and  ail. 

Greek  boolu.    Emen.  Salom.  Cyprian,  lerwardi  went  into  Ada,  and  embrscwd 

OtaLCodd.  M83.  Bibt.  Golhan.p.71.  Molummedism.      See  Leo  African.  Hh 

B7.    Apud  Fabric  BibL  Gr.  lii.  p.  7S3.  lii.  e.  106.      The  learned  Boerhurs  «*. 

It  i>  however  ceruia,  tliat  Ihe  Greek  serti,  tliat  mnny  of  Jcber's  eaperiim-nta 

phtloMpben  were  iheiT  otijectt.      Com-  are  vcrilicd  by  present  pntctice,  simI  lluu 

pro  Eiueb.   Kensudot  de  Barb.   Ari-  nercraloribcni  have  been  reWfedaiRia- 

Btotel.   Versionil).  apud  Fabric.    BibL  dern  diKovcries.    Hoeiboavc  adds,  that, 

Gr.  lii.  p.  SS'J.  2SS.  cicepltbornudesabautthcphiloaojdicr's 

"  Vet  Hdneuua  mys,  thai  about  the  sMnc,  tb«  eiactnesa  of  Ji4)cr'h  opetxtioaa 

jcai-  730,    they   tnniJaleil    Flalo   ioio  isautprising.    Hiil.  Ctieminr.  p.  M,  I  d, 

Aniiii: :  togetber  with  the  workt  of  S.  LoaiL  17ST. 
Austin,     Ambrme,   Jerom,     L.eo,   and 
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Utility*^.  Hence  they  studied  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
Hippocrates,  with  unremitted  ardour  and  assiduity :  tliey  trans- 
lated their  writings  into  tlie  Arabic  tongue  <',  and  by  degrees 
Slostrated  them  with  voluminous  commentaries^.  These 
Aialnc  translations  of  the  Greek  philosophers  produced  new 


leuTiing,  but  especially  their  late<l  into  tbat  language  by  his  orders, 

knowledge,  flourished  most  in  He  hired  the  most  learned  persons  from 

a  dty  of  Italy,  where  it  formed  all  quarters  of  his  vast  dominions  to  make 

&IIIOUS  Schola  Saltrrnitana.      The  these    translations.       Many   celebrated 

book  of  medical  precepts  in  leonine  astronomers  flourished  in  his  reign ;  and 

which  bean  the  name  of  that  he  was  himself  famed  for  his  skill  in 

is   well  known.     This  system  astronomy.    This  was  about  the  year  of 

composed  at  the  desire  of  Kol>ert  Christ  820.    See  Leo  African,  de  Med. 

of  Normandy,  William  the  Con-  et  Phil.  Arab.    cap.  i.     Al-Makin,  p. 

*siOii:  who  returning  from  Jem-  139,  140.     Eutych.  p.  434,  4S5. 
i  in  one  of  the  crusades,  and  having        A  curious  circumstance  of  the  envy 

of  the  fame  of  those  Salernitan  with  which  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople 

plqrsicians,  applied  to  them  for  the  cure  treated  tliis  growing  philosophy  of  the 

of  a  wound  made  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  Arabians,  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus. 

It  was  written  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  Al-Manun,  hearing  of  one  Leo  an  ex- 

ihymiug  Terse,  that  the  prince  might  cellentmathcmatician  at  Constantinople, 

easily  retain  the  rules  in  his  me-  wrote  to  Uie  emperor,  requesting  that 

It  was  published  1 100.    The  au-  Leo  might  be  )>ermittcd  to  settle  m  his 

name  is  Giovanni  di  Milano,   a  dominions,  witli  a  most  ample  salary,  as 

celebnted   Salernitan  physician.      The  a  teacher  in  that  science.   'Fhe  emperor, 

monks  of  Cassino,  hereafter  mentioned,  by  this  means  being  made  ac(]uaintcd 

■nch  improved  this  study.     See  Chron.  with  I^co^s  merit,  established  a  school, 

Csssin.  1.  iii.  c.  35.     Medicine  was  at  in  which  he  appointed  Leo  a  professor, 

fint  practised  by  the  monks  or  the  clergy,  for  the  sake  of  a  specious  excuse,     llic 

viw  adopted  it  with  the  rest  of  the  Ara-  caliph  sent  a  second  time  to  the  cmpe- 

faian  learning.     See  P.  Diac.  De  Vir.  ror,  entreating  that  Leo  might  reside 

fflnstr.  cap.   xiii.     et  ibid.   Not.   Mar.  with  him  for  a  short  time  only ;  offering 

Ste  abo  Ab.   De  Nuce  ad  Chron.  Cas-  likewise  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 

on.  L  L  c.    9.     And   Leon.    Ostiens.  terras  of  lasting  peace  and  alliance.   On 

Chrao.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  See  Sect.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  which  the  emperor  immediately  created 

f,  S77«  infir.  Leo  bishop  of  Thessalonica.     Cedren. 

'  Compare  Renaudotyubisupr. p.  258.  Hist.  Comp.  548.  seq.     Ilerbelot  also 

*  Their  caliph  Al-manun  was  a  sin-  relates,  that  the  same  caliph,  so  universal 

adar  enooursger  of  these  translations,  was  his  search  after  Greek  books,  pro- 

Ha  was  a  great  master  of  the  speculative  cured  a  copy  of  Ai><)llonius  Pergsus 

ifiswces ;  and  for  his  better  information  the  mathematician.    But  tliis  copy  con- 

II  tbem*  invited  learned  men  from  all  tained  only  seven  books.     In  tlie  mean 

puts  of  the  world  to  Bagdat.     lie  fa-  time,  finding  by  the  Introduction  that 

vonred  the  learned  of  every  religion  :  the  whole  consisted  of  eight  books,  and 

'  in  ictum  they  made  him  presents  of  that  the  eighth  book  was  the  foundation 

worlLSy  collected  from  the  choicest  of  the  rest,  and  being  informed  that 

of  Eastern  literature,  whether  of  there  was  a  complete  copy  in  tlie  empe- 

Jews,    Magians,   or   oriental  ror*s  library  at  Constantinople,  he  ap* 

Christians.  He  expended  inunense  sums  plied  to  him  for  a  transcript.     But  the 

ia  purchaainff  valuable  books  written  in  Greeks,  merely  from  a  principle  of  jea- 

Hdirew,  Synac,  and  Greek,    that  tliey  lousy,  would  not  sufler  the  ap]>lication 

might  be  tnmslated  into  Arabic.    Many  to  reach  tlie  emperor,  and  it  did  not  take 

GredL  treatises  of  medicine  were  trans-  effect.  Bibliotii.  Oriental,  p.  978.  col.  a. 
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treatises  of  tht^  own,  purticularly  in  mediuLnt:  and  luetspbysics. 
They  continued  to  extend  their  conquests,  and  their  frequent 
incursions  into  Europe  before  and  after  the  ninth  century,  and 
their  absolute  establishment  in  Spain,  imported  the  rudiments 
of  useful  knowledge  into  nations  involved  in  the  grossest  iguo- 
rnnce,  and  unpossessed  of  tlie  means  of  instruction.  They 
fbmided  universities  in  many  cities  of  Spain  and  Af^ica^  Thqr 
brought  witli  ihem  their  books,  which  Charlemagne,  emperor 
of  France  and  Germany,  commanded  to  be  translated  trom 
Arabic  into  Latin' :  and  which,  by  the  care  and  encourage- 
ment of  that  liberal  prince,  being  quickly  disseminated  over 
his  extensive  dominions,  soon  became  familiar  to  the  western 
world.  Honce  it  is,  that  we  find  our  early  Latin  authors  of 
the  dark  ages  cliiefly  employed  in  writing  systems  of  the  most 
abstruse  sciences :  and  from  these  beginnings  tlie  Aristotelic 
philosophy  acquired  such  establishment  and  authority,  that 
from  long  prescription  it  remains  to  this  day  tlie  sacred  and 
uncontroverted  doctrine  of  our  schools'.  From  tliis  fountain 
tlie  infatuations  of  astrology  took  possession  of  tlie  middle  ages, 
and  were  continued  even  to  modem  times.    To  the  |>eculiar 


•  Sec  Ilotliag.  Mist.  Eccl.  Sire.  ii. 
tea.  ii.  lit.  G  g.  According  to  llie  best 
wKnnof  oricnul  histmy,  the  Arnbiani 
hftd  nude  grrat  advances  on  the  coiuls 
riiromunicaiing  with  Spain,  I  mean  ia 
Africa,  about  Ilie  year  of  Christ  698. 
And  Ibcj  became  actually  maoers  of 
SpaiDttselfin  the  year  TtS.  Sec  Mod. 
UniT.  Hist.  (nl.  ii.  p.  IGS.  ITS.  edit. 
1759.  IlmaytH:  obwrved,  tlmt  Sicily 
became  part  of  tlie  dominion  of  thi!  Sa- 
racens, within  aiity  yews  after  Maho- 
iiiet's  death,  and  in  the  seventh  century, 
togetlicr  n-iLh  nlmost  all  Asia  and  Afnca. 
Only  pan  of  Greece  and  the  leacr  Asia 
tlicn  itniaincd  to  the  Grecian  empire  at 
Conalonlinoplc.  Conring.  lie  Script. 
&c.  Comment,  p.  101.  edit  Wimtiil. 
173T.  See  alio,  Univ.  Hist,  ut  sjpr. 

*  Cuspiuian.  de  Caiarib.  p.  419. 

'  Yet  it  inuM  not  be  foixtx,  Hal  S. 
Auitia  liad  IranilaMd  part  of  Aristotlti's 
loBC  haat  llw  original  Greet  into  Idlin 
bdim  ihv  fltUi  ciuituryi  and  thai  Ihc 
prripalctic  philowiphy  uiusl  have  bnui 


pnnly  knonn  to  Ibc  BCMcm  fidwlan 
fVnm  ibe  writing  and  tcanslatioos  of 
Boclhius,  wbo  flourished  about  the  jtcr 
520.  Atcuine,  Cbortemagne'*  oumr, 
commi'nds  S.  Austin's  book  De  Prsdt- 
cantenlis,  wliirh  he  calls,  Dicim  Ni- 
TUKJ-  VERBA.  Itog.  Bacun,  de  Ulil, 
Sclent,  cap.  liv.  StHi  al»i  Op.  Mai.  Ad 
ingenious  and  learned  Hriicr,  alrrady 
quoted,  affirms,  that  in  the  age  of  Chai- 
Icniagne  there  were  many  Greek  tdio.. 
lars  ulio  made  translaiioiis  of  Aristotle, 
which  were  in  u<e  bdov  the  year  1 100: 
I  will  not  believe  that  any  Europeans, 
prowily  iu  called,  were  compclentljr 
skilled  in  Greek  for  this  purpose  in  dM 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  noi.ifthey-weM, 
is  it  likely  that  of  themselves  they  UiouM 
have  turned  their  ihoughts  to  Aristotle** 
philosopliy.  Unless  by  rirt  Grxcr  doeti 
this  writer  means  the  learned  Anbi  of 
Spain,  which  dues  not  appear  rrom  his 
conlesi.   SvcEuscb.  RcnnuJol.utsuiir. 
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of  this  people  it  is  owing^  that  chemistry  became  blended 
widi  80  many  extravagancies,  obscured  with  unintelligible  jar- 
and  filled  with  fiintastic  notions,  mysterious  pretensions, 
superstitious  operations.    And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 

these  visionary  philosophers,  so  fertile  in  speculation, 
logic  and  meti^ysics  contracted  much  of  that  refinement 
sml  perpfeauly,  which  for  so  many  centuries  exercised  the  ge- 
Biua  of  profound  reaswers  and  captious  disputants,  and  so  long 
cbstrocted  the  progress  of  true  knowledge.  It  may  perhaps 
be  vegretted,  in  the  mean  time,  that  this  predilection  of  the 
Arabian  scholars  for  philosophic  enquiries,  prevented  them 
bom  importing  into  Europe  a  literature  of  another  kind.  But 
nde  and  barbarous  nations  would  not  have  been  polished  by 
Ae  histoiy,  poetry,  and  oratory  of  the  Greeks.  Although  c»- 
IMfak  of  comprehending  the  solid  truths  of  many  parts  of  science, 
ihey  are  unprepared  to  be  impressed  with  ideas  of  elegance, 
and  to  relish  works  of  taste.  Men  must  be  instructed  before 
fkey  can  be  refined ;  and,  in  the  gradations  of  knowledge,  po- 
lity literature  does  not  take  place  tUl  some  progress  has  first 
been  made  in  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  at  die  some  time  probable, 
diat  the  Arabians,  among  their  literary  stores,  brought  into 
Sjpain  and  Italy  many  Greek  authors  not  of  the  scientific 
i^:  and  that  the  migration  of  tlii^  people  into  the  western 


"  It  OMSt  not  be  forgot,  that  thej  trans-  Aristotle's  Morals,  translated  by  Ho- 

liiBd  Aiislotle's  Poktics.     There  is  ex-  nain,  Bibl.  Oriental,  p.  96S.  a.      See 

iHt  "ATcrrojB  Summa  in  Aristotelis  also  p.  971.  a.  973.  p.  974%  b.      Com- 

cx  Anbico  sermone  in  Lati-  pare  Mosheim.  Hist.  cfa.  i.  p.  217.  28H. 

Caducta  ab  Hennano  Alemanno:  Kotc  C.  p.  2.  du  1.    Arerroys  abo  pa- 

dctenninatio  Ibinrosdin  in  raphrased  Aristotle's  Khitoric.    There 

mum  Ariilolelis.  Venet.  1515.'*  There  are  al&o  translations  into  Arabic  of  Ari- 

■  a  tiBiulation  of  the  FocTics  into  Ara-  stotlc's  Akalytics,  and  his  treatise  of 

lie  bj  Abou  Moicfaar  Metta,  entitled,  iNTEararrATiojr.     The  fintt  th<7  calU>d 

AaonCA.     See  Herbel.  Bibl.  OrientaL  Analuthica,  and  the  second,  Bari  Am« 

^  liL  ooL  a.  p.  971.  b.  p.  4a  col.  S.  p.  mckias.     But  Aristotle's  logic,  meta- 

SS7»  e0h  8.  Farabi,  who  studied  at  Bag*  physics,  and  physics  pleased  theni  most; 

dad  about  the  year  930,  one  of  the  tran»-  particularly  tiie  eight  books  of  his  pby- 

iMon  of  Ari^otle's  Akalytics,  wrote  sics  ^'hich  exhibit  a  general  view  of  that 

mUf  books  on  that  philosopher's  Rhe-  sdencc.    Some  of  our  countrymon  were 

Inic  ;  declaring  that  he  had  read  it  over  translators  of  these  Arabic  books  into 

two  bandied  tuncsy  and  yet  was  equally  Latin.      Athelard,  a  monk  of  Bath» 

dnifoua  of  reading  it  again.     Fabric,  translated  the  Arabic  Kuclid  into  Latin, 

BibL  Gr.  ziii.  265.  lierbelot  mentions  about  lOUO.    Lcland.   Script.   Brit.  p. 
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world,  while  it  proved  the  fortunate  instrument  of  introdud 
into  Europe  some  of  the  Greek  classics  at  a  very  early  peri 
was  moreover  a  means  oi'  preserving  those  genuine  modela 
compositioD,  and  of  transmitting  them  to  the  preiient  genOi 
tion '.     It  is  certain,  that  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  c 
polite  letters,  together  with  the  sciences,  began  in  somedq 
to  be  studied  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.     Charlem 
whose  munificence  and  activity  in  propagating  the  Arabj 
literature  has  already  been  mentioned,  founded  the  universll 
of  Bononia,  Pavia,  Paris,  and  Osnaburgh.     Charles  the 
seconded  the  salutary  endeavours  of  Charlemagne, 
tlie  brother  of  the  latter,  erected  schools  in  tiie  eight  prind 
cities  of  Italy".     The  number  of  monasteries  and  collef 
churches  in  those  countries  was  daily  increasing* :  in  w 
the  youth,  as  a  preparation  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  s 


SOa  There  arc  some  rasnuscripu  of  it 
in  Ihe  Bodlmn  library,  and  elsewLere. 
But  ihe  most  beautiful  ud  clesBot  copy 
I  bate  seen  is  □□  TeUum,  io  Tnnit;  col- 
lege library  u  OiTord.  Cod.  MSS. 
Num.  10. 

'  See  wbiit  I  hBie  taid  concerning  Ihe 
dnttuction  of  many  Greek  clnuLi.i  st 
ConaUnlinDple,  in  the  PteTncc  to  Tlico- 
criuu,  Oion.  1770.  torn. i.  rrdaLp.xiT. 
XT.  To  ichich  1  will  add,  (bat  to  early 
as  Ibe  fDunh  century,  Ihe  Cbrislian  pricati 
did  no  inull  injury  lo  utiient  Ulenuure, 
by  prohiliitiii  ganddi^iCOurBginglJieiludy 
of  tbe  old  pagon  philoiopheis.  Hence 
die  fltoiy,  thai  Jerum  dieomed  he  waa 
whipped  by  [bedevil  farreadiog  Cicero. 
Conipare  what  is  uid  of  Li*y  lielow. 

"  A.  D.  823.  See  Murator,  Scriptor. 
Rer.  lulicar.  i.  p.  151. 

'  Caie  mentiotii,  "Cnnoljia  Ilalica, 
Couinente,  Ferraricnse :  Urrmaniio, 
Fuldeiue,  SongcllenBe.  AugirUM.  Lo- 
bienie :  GaOica,  Corbiense,  Rhemense. 
Orbitcense,  Flonacenae,"  &c.  Hiju.  Lit. 
Sim.  Photian.  p.  503.  edit.  1688.  Char- 
lemugnc  also  founded  two  archbiihop- 
riclu  uid  nine  bUhopiicki  in  the  moat 
vonoderahlc  towns  of  Germany.  Aub. 
Himi  Op.  Diplomat,  i.  p.  16.  Char- 
lemagne teems  to  have  founded  libtariev. 


See  J.  Dsvid.  Koeler,  Diss.  DeJ 
liotheca  CaroU  Hag.  Altoig. 
And  Act.  Erudit.  et  Curios.  F 
P.  X.  p.  Tie.  seq.  KX  And  Hiit.-fl 
Franc,  torn.  i<,  4to.  p.  333.  C 
Laun.  c.  iv.  p.  30.  Egiobart  n 
his  pri'Bte  library.  Vil.  Car.  Mag.  gj 
1.  edit.  1 565.  He  even  founded  a  , 
at  Jenialem.  for  the  us.  " 
ern  pilgrims  who  visited  Ihe  holy  ta 
chre.  Hisu  Lit.  ul  lupr.  p.  373. 
succesMr  also,  Cbarles  the  Bald,  ( 
ed  many  libraries.  Two  of 
Holduia  and  Ebbo,  occur  unoer  uui 
title  in  sub^cripdontk  BibL  Hiit.  liter. 
Sctuvii  et  Jug),  cap.  li.  sect.  iiiL  p.  I7K, 
This  monarch,  before  his  losl  eip«dilioB 
into  Italy  about  the  year  870,  iiicaaeiif 
his  decease^  orders  his  large  library  to 
be  divided  iuto  thrne  parts,  and  diqwsed 
of  accordingly.  Hist.  Lit.  ut  aupr. 
torn.  v.  p.  £14.  Launoy  justly  rvmoikii 
that  many  noble  public  inaitudoDS  of 
Charles  the  Bold  were  [eferred,  byau^ 
cevding  historians,  to  their  more  favoui- 
ite  hero  Chailenivgne.  L1ii  lupr.  p.  6& 
edit.  Fabric.  Theit  immadiaie  suCBM 
SOTS  at  lenst  of  the  German  raca,  1 
not  such  conspicuous  patrons  of 
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were  exercised  in  reading  profane  authors,  together  with 

die  antient  doctors  of  the  church,  and  habituated  to  a  Latin 

ityle.     The  monks  of  Cassino  in  Italy  were  distinguished  be- 

five  die  year  1000,  not  only  for  tlieir  knowledge  of  Uie  sciences, 

bet  their  attention  to  polite  learning,  and  an  acquaintance  with 

the  dassics*  Their  learned  abbot  Desiderius  collected  the  best 

of  the  CSreek  and  Roman  writers.     This  fraternity  not  only 

eooipoaed  learned  treatises  in  music,  logic,  astronomy,  and  the 

VkniTiBn  architecture,  but  likewise  employed  a  portion  of 

tbeir  time  in  transcribing  Tacitus  7,   Jomandes,   Josephus, 

Grid's  Fasti,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Donatus  the  grammarian,  Virgil, 

Tlieocritus,  and  Homer '• 

In  the  mean  time  England  shared  these  improvements  in 
knofwledge:   and  literature,   chiefly  derived  from  the  same 


'  Lipiius  says,  that  Leo  the  Tenth  excepted,  n.  2725.     Many  of  the  same 

ric  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the  and  other  chissic  authors  occur  in  the 

c  first  books  of  Tacitus's  Annals,  to  British  Museum,  written  in  the  twelfth 

AcOMMiksof  acoHTentin  Saxony.  This  and  thirtccntli  centuries.     Sec  n.  5443. 

Lipauscalls  the  resurrection  of  Tacitus  2656,  'J475.  2624.   2591.   2668.  2533. 

to  life.     Ad  Annal  Tacit,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  2770.  2492.   2709.  2655.  2654.  2664. 

At  the  end  of  the  edition  of  Tacitus,  2728.  5534.   2609.  2724.   5412.  2643. 

under  Leo*s  patronage  by  Be-  5."04.  2633.     llicre  are  four  copies  of 

in  1515,  this  edict  is  printed,  Statius,    one  of  the  twelfth   century, 

Lconis  X.  proposita  sunt  prae-  n.  2720 :  and  tlure  others  of  the  thir- 

Don  mediocria  his  qui  ad  cum  libros  tccnth,  n.  2608.  2636.  2665.    Plautus's 

neque  hactenus  editos  adtule-  Comedies  are  among  the  royal  manu- 
scripts, written  in  the  tenth,  15  C  si.  4. 

isin.   Monast.    lib.    iii.  And  some  parts  of  Tully  in  the  same, 

iua   Florentinus  found  a  ibid.  1.  Suetonius,  15  C.  It.  I.  Horace's 

lATA  of  Frontinus,  about  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Epistles,   and  Satires, 

Cw  I480f  in  this  monastery.     Mabil-  with  Eutropius,  in  the  same,  15  B.  Tii. 

g  Has.  Ital.  torn.  L  p.  133.     Manu-  1.  2.  3.  xvi.  1,  &c.     Willibold,  one  of 

of  the  firilowing  classics  now  in  the  learned  Saxons  whose  literature  will 

eollection,  appear  to  have  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  having 

between  the  ei^th  and  ii-isited  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  retired  for 

inchisively.  Two  copies  some  time  to  this  monastery,  about  the 

iTTcrciKX,    Bfit   Mus.   MSS.   HarL  year  730.  Vit  Williboldi,  Canis.  Antiq. 


SSTOl  9750L    Gcero*s  Paradoxa  Stoico-     LecL  xv.  695.     And  Pantal.  de  Vir. 
the  first  book  De  Natura  Deorum,     lUustr.  par.  ii.   p.  263.     And  Birinus, 


agminst  Catiline,  l>e  Oratore,  who  came  into   England  from   Rome 

Dk  Invcntione  Rhetorica,  Ad  Ileren-  about  the  year  630,  with  a  design  of 

aivB*  n.  2632,  27 16.  2623.     And  the  converting  the    Saxons,   brought   with 

EpUea,  with  others  of  his  works  n.  him  one  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Cassino, 

XfiS.  Alhiginentofthe^neid,n.2772.  whom  he  placed  over  the  monks  or 

Livy,  B.  S672.    Lucius  Florus,  n.  262a  church  of  Winchester.  Wharton,  Angl. 

Otid'a  31etaniorpho8es and  Fasti,  n.2737.  Sacr.  i.  190. 
QlBBtilian,  n.  2664.    Horace,  the  Odes 
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sonrces,  was  communicated  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  about  l| 
beginniiig  of  the  eightU  century"^.  The  Anglo-Saxons  l 
converted  to  ChrUtianity  about  ihe  year  570.  Li  consecjiu 
of  this  event,  they  soon  acquired  civiHty  nnd  learnings 
they  necessarily  estublished  a  comntunicatioa  with  lionte*  a 
acquired  a,  famiUarity  with  tite  Latin  language.  During  tbte  ; 
period,  it  was  the  prevutliiig  practice  ainouj;  die  Stixcnis,  not  ■ 
only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  better  sort  of  laity,  to  makes  : 
voyage  to  Rome''.  It  is  natural  to  imn^ne  with  what  ardov  n 
the  new  converts  visited  the  holy  see,  wliich  at  tlie  same  tuns  j 
was  fortunately  the  capital  of  literature.  While  they  gratified  i 
tiieir  devotion,  undesignedly  and  imperceptibly  they  became 
acquainted  with  useful  sciei>ce. 

In  return.  Home  sent  her  emissaries  into  Britain.  Theudorc^  i 
a  monk  of  Rome,  originally  a  Greek  priest,  a  native  of  Tap-  . 
BUS  in  Cilicio,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  - 
BWit  into  England  by  pope  Viiaiian,  in  the  year  688'.     H« 
was  skilled  in  the  metrical  art,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  chords 
musit^  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages '.     The  new  (w*. 
late  brouglit  with  him  a  large  library,   as    it  was  called  and 
esteemed,  consisting  of  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  authors; 
amoi^  which  were  Homer  in  a  large  volume,  written  onpuper 
wth  most  exquisite  elegance,  the  homilies  of  saint  Ctirysostont 
on  parchment,  the  Psalter,  and  Jose))lius's  Hypomnesticon,  all 
in  Greek*.     Theotlore  was  accompanied  into  England  by 
Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  monk,  and  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  and  at  the  same 


'  Cave,  Sacul.  Eiitycb.  p.  38!.  Adrian  mentioned  Ulow,  ■'  L'>«i(  ha- 

'  ••  tliis  Umporiliua  multj  Anglnruio  die  superBunt  dr  eonuu  ilUui|iu]u,  tjat 

mentu  nobileicl  ignobUn  Tui  «l  fbtni-  Latinani  Griccomiiue  linguiim,  Hmiput 

lUE,  duces  et  privati,  ditiai  numinU  in-  prupnua  in  ipxa  aati  >wu,  iianuit.     9m 

nrncui,   Homain  veuiro  conHicrerwit."  iiImi  ibid.  c.  1, 

&c.      Bedv,  Da  Tekp.      A|nid  Ldand,  *  Parker,  ui  supr.  p.  &a     S««  •Iw 

Script.  Brit.  CEoi.raiDi'9.  Lambanle'i  ri'nunli-  Kciil,  p.  £33.    A 

*  BircliiogtiHi,  aiHid  Whuton,  AngU  UaTucri|>t  of  (he  J<i>«p]iu-i  iWOjiiu*  old 

S*cr.  L  S,  Ove,  llisL  Liu  p.  4G-).  Far.  wu  giica  lu  tlic  pulilir  libiu?  al  Ca»- 

lur,  Antlquitat.  Brit.  p.  53.  tiridge,  by  die  iictibiiJKip,     Sec  l-'aboa 

'  B«L  Itist.  EeclL-sia^.  Grnt.  Anftl.  Hibl.  Gr.  i.  lo.t. 
It.  'J.    Bvde  njs  of  Tlicudun;  and  ut 
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qipooDted  by  the  pope  to  the  abbacy  of  Saint  Austin's  al 
Gmerbuiy.  Bede  informs  as,  that  Adrian  requested  Pc^ 
fililian  to  oonfier  the  archbishoprick  on  Theodore,  and  that 
it  pope  ooDsedted  on  condition  that  Adrian,  <<  who  had  been 
imee  m  Fraace,  and  on  that  account  was  better  acquainted  with 
fkt  nature  and  difficulties  of  so  long  a  journey/'  would  con- 
dbct  Theodore  into  Britam  K  They  were  both  escorted  to  the 
d^  of  Canterbury  by  Benedict  Biscop,  a  native  of  Northum- 
and  a  monk,  who  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with 
in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome^.  Benedict  seems  at 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
ecdesiastics :  availing  himself  of  the  arrival  of  these  two 
strangers,  under  their  direction  and  assistance  he 
workmen  firom  France,  and  built  the  monastery  of 
Wctemoadi  in  Northumberland.  The  church  he  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  ardiitecture;  and 
its  walls  and  roof  with  pictures,  which  he  purchased 
representing  among  other  sacred  subjects  the  Virgin 
the  twelve  apostles,  the  evangelical  history,  and  the 
of  the  Apocalypse  ^.  The  windows  were  glazed  by  art- 
brought  firom  France.  But  I  mention  this  foundation  to 
luce  an  anecdote  mudi  to  our  purpose.  Benedict  added 
to  his  monastery  an  ample  librnr}*,  which  he  stored  witli  Greek 
and  Latin  volumes,  imported  by  himself  firom  Italy  K  Bede 
Ins  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  Ceolfirid, 
kb  successor  in  the  government  of  Weremouth-abbeyi  aug- 


U. 

^295. 


^  Bfed.  Hirt.  Eccl  iv.  1.  •<  £t  ob  id 
Bodtiam  hujus  itineris/'  &c. 
Matfa.  Westmoo.  tub  an.  703. 

Brit  p.  109. 

Bede,  Hift.  Abbat.  Wircmutb. 

997.  edit.  Cantabw     In  one  of 

npeditions  to  Rome,  he  brought 

r  John,  aich-chantor  of  Su  Peter's 

who  introduced  tlic  Iloman 

of  unging  mass.    Bed.   ibid. 

He  Cau^t  tlie  monks  of  Be- 

faibbey;  luid  aU  the  singers  of 

ooastcries  of  that  province  came 

Tarious  parts  to  hear  hira  sing. 


^»5. 


Bed.  Hist.  £ccL  iv.  18.  He  likewise 
brought  over  from  Rome  two  silken 
palls  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with 
which  he  afterwards  purchased  of  king 
Aldfrid,  successor  of  Elfrid,  two  pieces 
of  land  for  his  monastery.  Bed.  Vit. 
Abb.  ut  supr.  p.  297.  Bale  censures 
Benedict  for  being  the  first  who  intn>- 
duccdinto  England  painters,  glasiers, 
et  id  genus  aiiot  ad  \oi.unATKM.  artifices* 
Cent.  i.  B52.  lliis  is  the  Unguagc  of  a 
puaiTAK  in  Lira,  as  well  as  in  Religion. 
*  Lei.  ubi  supr.  1 10. 
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mented  this  collection  with  three  volumes  of  pandects,  and 
book  of  cosmography  wonderfully  enriched  with  curious 
manship,  and  bought  at  Rome™.  The  example  of  the 
Benedict  was  immediately  followed  by  Acca,  bishop  of  HexhanoHH 
in  the  same  province :  who  having  finished  his  cathedral  chiircl^ 
by  the  help  of  architects,  masons,  and  glasiers  hired  in  Italy^— . 
adorned  it,  according  to  Leland,  with  a  valuable  library  o^ 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  °.  But  Bede,  Acca's  cotemporai^p= 
relates,  that  this  library  was  entirely  composed  of  the 
of  those  apostles  and  mailyrs  to  whose  relics  he  had 
several  altars  in  his  church,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
which  he  had  collected  with  infinite  labour^.  Bede  howeve^sa 
calls  it  a  most  copious  and  noble  library  p.  Nor  is  it 
to  our  purpose  to  add,  that  Acca  invited  horn  Kent  in' 
Northumberland,  and  retained  in  his  service  during  the 
of  twelve  years,  a  celebrated  chantor  named  Maban:  byt&e 
assistance  of  whose  instructions  and  superintendanoe  he  not 
only  r^ulated  the  church  music  of  his  diocese,  but  introdnoatf 
the  use  of  many  Latin  hymns  hitherto  unknown  in  the  norA- 
em  churches  of  England^.  It  appears  that  before  the  arritd 
of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  celebrated  schools  for  educatog 
youth  in  the  sciences  had  been  long  established  in  Kent'. 
Literature,  however,  seems  at  this  period  to  have  flourished 

"   Bede,    Hist   AbkMt    Wiremuth.  monk  of  this  abbey,  adds,  Uwft  thnbt* 

p.  299.     Op.  Bed.   edit.  Cantab.  nefaction  of  Dunstan  was  inscribed  iaa 

*  Lei.  ibid.  p.  105.  Latin  distich,  which  he  quota,  on  Ik 
"*  Bed.  Hist  v.  91.     p  Hist  v.  c.  20.  organ  pipes.     Vit    Aldhdm.    Wlwt 

*  Bed.  Hist  £ccL  v.  c.  21.  Maban  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  S3.  See  what  baid 
had  been  taught  to  sins  in  Kent  by  the  of  Dunstan  below.  And  Osb.  Vit  & 
successors  of  the  disciples  of  Saint  Gre.  Dunst  Wharton,  AngL  Sacr.  ii.  9S. 
gory.  Compare  Bed.  iv.  2.  If  we  may  [Mr.  Turner  has  quoted  a  pMM 
believe  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  from  Aldhelm*s  poem  **  De  TimJn  w> 
wrote  about  the  year  1120,  they. had  ginum,"  which  confirms  this  M*»r-— 
organs  in  the  Saxon  churches  befbne  the  of  Mahnesbury : 
Conquest      He  says  that  archbishop 

Dunstan,  in  king  £dgar*s  reign,  gave  MArim^t  mill^mift  ausenltans  ornna  fta 

an  organ  to  the  abbey-church  of  Malmes-  bris 

bury ;  which  he  describes  to  have  been  Mulceat  auditum  vcntoab  Iblliboi  im^ 

like  those  in  use  at  present    "  Organs,  Quamlibet  auratis    falgescant    csrtom 

ubi  per  «reas  fistulas  musids  mensuris  capsis.  Vol.  ii.  p.  40a/«.£iin.l 

elaboratas,dudumconceptasfollis  vomit  '  See  Bed.  Op.  per  Sknitli,  p.  791 

anzius  auras.**     William,   who  was  a  seq.  Append. 
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wah  equal  reputation  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island,  and 

eien  in  our  most  northern  provinces.    Ecbert  bishop  of  York 

dnndecl  a  librajry  in  his  cathedral,  wliich,  like  some  of  those 

■faeady  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been  replenibhed  with  a 

fvieCjr  of  JLatin  and  Greek  books'.     Alcuine,  whom  Ecbert 

ippainted  his  first  librarian,  hints  at  this  library  in  a  Latin 

to  Charlemagne.  ^^  Send  me  fi'om  France  some  learned 

of  equal  excellence  with  those  which  I  preserve  here 

England  under  my  custody,  collected  by  tlie  industry  of  my 

Ecbert:  and  I  will  send  to  you  some  of  my  youths, 

irfio  shall  carry  with  them  the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France. 

So  that  there  shall  not  only  be  an  inclosed  garden  at  York, 

bat  also  at  Tours  some  sprouts  of  Paradise  S"  &c.     William 

of  Malmesbury  judged  this  library  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 

anee  not  only  to  be  mentioned  in  his  History,  but  to  be  styled, 

"  Omnium  liberalium  artium  armarium,  nobilissimam  biblio- 

Aecam*'."     This  repository  remained  till  the  reign  of  King 

Stephen,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  great  part  of  the 

of  York^     Its  founder  Ecbert  died  in  tlie  year  767^. 

the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  monasteries  of  West- 

r.  Saint  Alban's,  Worcester,  Malniesbury,  Glastonbury, 

with  some  others,  were  founded,  and  opulently  endowed.  That 

cf  Saint  Alban's  was  filled  with  one  hundred  monks  by  King 

Qffii*.     Many  new  bishopricks  were  also  established  in  En- 

^and :  all  which  institutions,  by  multiplying  the  number  of 

«cdesiastics,  turned  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  letters. 

TTie  best  writers  among  the  Saxons  flourished  about  the 
ci^th  century.  These  were,  Aldhelm  bishop  of  Shirburn, 
Ceolfiid,  Alcuine,  and  Bede ;  with  whom  I  must  also  join  King 
Alfred.  But  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  Alfred  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  tlie  illustrious  rival 
cf  Charlemagne,  in  protecting  and  assisting  the  restoration  of 
literature.     He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  imiversity  of  Ox- 

'  Ld  p.  114.  [The  only  GreA  classic        ^  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  486. 
wm  Ariatotle. — £oit.]  '  A.  D.  793.     See  Dugd.  Monast.  i. 

*  Bde,  ii.  15.  "  De  Reg.  i.  1.  p.  177. 

'  Fits,  p.  154. 
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ford ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  imitation  of  Chi 
mogn^s  gmilar  insititutions,  he  appointed  learned  perse 
give  public  and  gratuitous  instructions  iii  theology,  but  ( 
cipally  in  the  fushionable  sciences  of  lofi^c,  astrcmumy,  a 
metic,  and  geometry,  at  tliat  place,  which  was  then  a 
able  town,  and  conveniently  situated  in  the  neighbourhoi 
those  royal  seats  at  which  Alfred  chiefly  resided.  He  sid 
no  priest  that  was  illiterate  to  be  advanced  to  any  ecclesias 
dignity '.  He  invited  his  nobility  to  educate  tlieir  sons  in  Ii 

ing,  and  requested  those  lords  of  his  court  who  had  no  4    

dren,  to  send  to  school  such  of  their  younger  servants  as  dts*^  I 
covered  a  promising  capacity,  and  to  breed  them  to  the  clerical 
profession  '■  Alfred,  while  a  lioy,  hod  himself  experienced  the 
inconveniencies  arising  from  a  want  of  scholars,  and  even  of 
common  instructors,  in  his  dominions;  for  he  was  twelve  yeara 
of  age,  before  he  could  procure  in  die  ivestem  kingdom  a 
master  properly  quidiiied  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  Bu^ 
while  yet  unable  to  read,  he  could  repeat  from  memorj'  a  great 
variety  of  Saxon  songs".  He  was  Ibnd  of  cultivatuig  his  na- 
tive tongue:  and  with  a  view  of  inviting  the  people  in  genendl 
to  a  love  of  reading,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  books  which  thc^ 
could  not  otherwise  have  understood,  he  translated  many  LaUn 
milbors  uito  Siuc^on.  These,  among  others,  were  Boethius  or 
THE  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  a  manuscript  of  which  of" 
Allred's  age  still  remains^Orosius's  History  of  the  Pagahs, 


(he  hours  vr 


'  Bfirr,  ibid, 

*  Flor.  Vigom.  suh  win.  871 .  Bronip. 
tun,  Chron.  jn  Alfr.  |i.  SH.  And  MS. 
Bcver,  ut  lupr.  It  ii  curioun  lo  otnene 
(lie  umplicitj  of  thn  ngc,  in  the  method 
by  which  Alfred  computed  time.  He 
IMiued  lix  mil  (open  tu  be  m«de,  each 
twelvciuchei  long,  mnd  of  us  null)- ounce* 
In  wraght:  on  Ihoc  tapen  he  ordered 
thv  inches  to  be  reguUrly  marked  ;  and 
Iwvinf;  found  lh*t  one  of  them  burned 
jlut  four  houn,  be  committed  the  eve  of 
them  lo  the  keepers  of  hi*  dupel,  who 
Tnta  tiiot  to  tim*  gave  duo  ootiGe  how 


rdy  thib  inconTcnience  he  inrontcd 
lanibonii,  there  being  then  no  glau  to 
be  met  nith  in  bii  dominions.  Amct. 
Menev.  Vil.  Ali^.  p.  68.  edit.  Woe.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  during  this  very  pe- 
riod, the  Fenians  imported  into  Eujrope 
a  nutcbine.  whicli  presented  the  find  tu- 
dimeots  of  a  striking  clock.  Il  wtt 
brought  a?  a  prcwnt  to  CharleraagBs, 
from  Alidella  king  of  Pertie,  by  twv 
monks  of  Jerusalem,  in  tbe  year  SOX 
Among  other  presents,  laj'*  Eginharl, 
wu  an  horologe  of  brass,  wonderAiUy 
counnicud  by  some  mechmjcal  artifloei 
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Sunt  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  the  venerable  Bede's  Ecclz* 
■AfTiCAX.  History,  and  the  Soliloquies  of  Saint  Austin. 
Itrafaably  Saint  Austin  was  lekcted  by  Alfred,  because  he  was 
Ae  ficmrite  audiar  dTCharlemagne^.  Alfred  died  in  the  year 
900^ -flii  WSB  buried  at  Hyde  abbey,  in  the  suburbs  d[  Win* 
Afeittttv  muier  a  sumptnous  monument  of  poiphyiy^. 

Aldhelm,  kinsman  of  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  fre- 
quently visited  France  and  Italy.     While  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
bnry  in  Wiltshire^  he  went  from  his  monastery  to  Canterbury, 
■  Older  to  learn  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  Greek  language,  of 
■dibiahop  Theodore,  and  of  Albin  abbot  of  Saint  Austin's  % 
ife  fnpil  of  Adrian  ^.    But  he  had  before  acquired  some  knew- 
higt  of  Greek  and  Latin  -under  Maidulf,  an  Hibernian  or 
&ol^  who  had  erected  a  small  monastery  or  school  at  Malmes- 
feoyf.     Camden  affirms,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  first  of  the 
inoDiis  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  that  he  taught  his  country- 
■en  the  art  of  Latin  versification  \    But  a  very  intelligent  an« 
aifuirian  m  this  sort  of  literature,  mentions  an  anonymous 
poet,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne  in  verse;  and 
that  be  was  the  first  of  the  Saxons  that  attempted  to 
write  Latin  verse  ^.   It  is  however  certain,  that  Aldhelm's  Latin 
coniposttions,  whetlier  in  verse  or  prose,  as  novelties  were 
extraordinary  performances,  and  excited  the  attention 


IB  wliicfa  tlie  conne  of  tho  twelve  hours  book  Dx  Cititate  Dei.    £ginhart»  Vit. 

md  €lepmfdram  vertebatur,  with  as  many  Car.  Magn.  p.  29. 

braaen  balls,  which  at  tlie  close  of  ^  Attxr.  MeneT.  p.  72.  ed.  Wise, 

bcnir  dropped  down  on  a  sort  of  *  Bcde  says,  that  Theodore  and  Adrian 

nndenieath,  and  sounded  the  end  taught  Tobias  bishop  of  Rochester  the 

•  liour.    There  were  also  twelve  fi-  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  so  perfectly, 

rfaorBcmen,  who,wlicn  the  twelve  that  he  could  speak  thein  as  fluently  as 

were  completed,  issued  out  at  his  native  Saxon.     Hist.  Eccl.  v.  2S. 

windows,  which  till  then  stood  '  Lei.  p.  97.   Tliom  says,  that  Albin 

tfnd  returning  again,  shut  the  win-  learned  Greek  of  Adrian.  Chron.  Dec. 

after  them.     He  adds,  that  there  Script,  p.  1771. 

many  other  curiosities  in  this  in-  '  W.  Malmsb.  ubi  infr.  p.  3. 

which  it  would  be  tedious  to  *^  Wiltsh.  p.  1 16.    But  this,  Aldhelm 

Eginhart,  Car.  Magn.  p.  108.  affirrasofhimself  in  liis  treatise  on  Metre  . 

li  «  to  be  remembered,  that  Eginhart  See  W.  Maltnsb.  apud  Wharton,  Angl. 

wtm  aa  cye-witnen  of  what  is  here  de-  Sacr.  ii.  4.  seq. 

■nd  thtt  be  was  an  abbot,  a  *  Comfngius,  Script  Comment,  p.  108. 

aidiitecty  end  rery  learned  in  the  This  poem  was  printed  by  Reineccius  at 

HelttMiadt  many  years  agn,  with  a  large 

*  MSSl  Cott.  Ore.  A.  6.  Ryo.  membr.  commentary.  Compere  Yoes.  Hisft.  Lat. 

*  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Austin**  iii.  4. 
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and  admiration  of  schulurs  in  other  countries,  A  learned  oo-  : 
temporary,  who  lived  in  a  remote  province  of  a  Frankish  icr-  i 
ritorj',  in  an  epistle  to  Aldhelm  has  this  remarkable  expression, 
"  Vestry  Latinitatis  Panegyricus  humob  has  reached  ui  , 
even  at  tins  distance  V  &c.  In  reward  of  diese  uncomimiD  ' 
merits  he  was  made  bishop  of  Shirburn  in  Dorsetshire  in  tbe.  • 
year  705*^.  His  writings  are  chiefly  theological :  but  h«  baa 
likewise  left  in  Latin  verse  a  book  of  /Enighata,  copied  frata 
a  work  of  die  same  tide  under  die  name  of  Sym{>osius ',  a  poem 
De  ViRGiNiTAT£  hereafter  cited,  and  treatises  on  arithniedC| 
astrology)  rhetoric,  and  metre.  The  last  treatise  is  a  proof 
that  the  ornaments  of  composition  now  began  to  be  studied. 
Leland  mentions  his  Cantiones  Saxonicje,  one  of  which 
continued  to  be  commonly  sung  in  William  of  Malmesbury's 
time :  and,  as  it  was  artfully  interspersed  with  many  allusit>iu 
to  passages  of  Scripture,  was  ollcu  sung  by  Aidhelm  liimself 
to  the  populace  in  the  streets,  with  a  design  of  alluring  the  ig> 
norant  and  idle,  by  so  specious  a  mode  of  instruction,  to  a 
senseofduty,  and  a  knowledge  of  religious  subjects".  Maimer- 
bury  observes,  that  Aldhelm  might  be  justly  deemed  "  ex  aciK 
mine  Greccum,  ex  nitore  Romoimm,  el  ex  pompa  Anglum  p." 
It  is  evident,  that  Malniesbury,  while  he  here  characterizes  the 
Greeks  by  their  acuteness,  took  his  idea  of  them  from  dieir 
scientitica]  literature,  which  was  then  only  known.  Ailcr  the 
revival  of  the  Greek  philosophy  by  the  Saracens,  Aristotle  and 
Eiiclid  were  familiar  in  Europe  long  before  Homer  and  Pindar. 
The  character  of  Aldhelm  is  thus  drawn  by  an  antienl  chroui- 
cler:  "  He  was  an  excellent  harper,  a  most  eloquent  Saxon 
and  Latin  poet,  a  most  expert  chantor  or  singer,  a  doctob 
EQREGiirs,  and  admirably  versed  in  the  scriplures  and  the  li- 
beral sciences"," 


I  siipr.  p.  ^ 


I  W.  MBlnub.  u 

>  C«Te,  p.  466. 

'  S«e  Fabric  BibL  Med.  Ut.  > 
69S.      And  BibL  Lat.  i.  p.  681. 
W.  Malm,  ubi  lupr.  p.  7.     Anion 
iiuuiUKTiplsof  EieHn-  c«Ui«iIfii1  ii> » 
oT  ^NiciiATt  in  SaxDD,  s 


°  Maloitb.  ubi  < 
''  Llli  njpr.  p.  A 


ipr.  p.  4. 


a  Runic  uhtrKten,  1 1.  toL    learned 


LehoA.  C  .  _ 

To  be  iluUed  in  singing  b  oAtn 

t  Suoa  eccleuudcs.     Bede  mj% 
ihal  Edda  a  monk  ot'  Ciuiteriiunr,  ^tul « 
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Alcuine^  bishc^  Ecbert's  librarian  at  York,  was  a  cotempo- 
piqiil  with  Aldbelm  under  Theodore  and  Adrian  at  Can- 


monk  of  Winchester,  of  the  Park.]    This  is  undoubtedly  the  work 

a  celebrated  singer,  and  of  the  monks ;  but  Wanley  believed  it 

a  treatise  de  Toxorum  Har-  to  have  been  done  in  France.  Otho.  B.  9. 

7  William  of  Malmesbury,  Cod.  membran.fol.    At  Trinity  college 

Dit  B/e^  Hbu  iL  c.  39.  LeL  Script  Brit,  in  Cambridge  is  a  Pkalter  in  Latin  and 

LI  65.  Hieir  skill  in  playing  on  the  Saxon,  adnurably  written,  and  illumi- 
p  is  also  frequently  mentioned.  Of  nated  with  letters  in  gold,  silver,  mini- 
Hint  Dnnstan,  archbishop  of  Canter-  aied,  &c  It  is  full  ofa  variety  of  histo- 
bnry,  ebout  the  year  988,  it  is  said,  that  rical  pictures.  At  the  end  is  the  figure 
■Boog  bia  sacred  studies,  he  cultivated  of  the  writer  Eadwin,  supposed  to  be  a 
dM  ana  of  writing,  harping,  and  paint-  monk  of  Canterbury,  holding  a  pen  of 
fay.  Vit.  SL  Dunstan.  MSS.  Cott  Brit  metal,  undoubtedly  used  in  such  sort  of 
Jfuk  Faustisi.  B.  13.  Hickeshas  en-  writing;  with  an  inscription  importing 
nrcd  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  drawn  by  his  name,  and  excellence  in  the  calHgra- 
mkut  Dunstan,  with  a  specimen  of  hu  phic  art  It  appears  to  be  performed 
writing  both  remaining  in  the  Bodleian  about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Cod. 
Birvy.  Gram.  Saxon,  p.  104.  cap.  xxii.  membr.  foL  post  Class,  a  dextr.  Ser. 
IW  writing  and  many  of  the  pictures  Med.  5.  [among  the  &ngU  Codices,] 
tad  iUuminations  in  our  Saxon  manu-  Eadwin  was  a  famous  and  frequent 
Miipla  were  executed  by  the  priests.  A  writer  of  books  for  the  library  of  Christ- 
kook  of  the  gospel,  preserved  in  the  church  at  Canterbury,  as  appears  by  a 
Cotton  library,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  catalogue  of  their  books  taken  A.  D.  1 3 1 5. 
Jhzmi  calligraphy  and  decorations.  It  In  Bibl.  Cott  Gals.  £  4.  The  eight 
if  written  by  Eadfrid  bishop  of  Durham,  historical  pictures  richly  illuminated  with 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  Ethel-  gold,  of  the  Annundationy  the  Meeting  of 
wold  his  successior  did  the  illuminations,  Mary  and  Eiizabeth,  &c.  in  a  manuscript 
Ifae  capital  letters,  the  picture  ef  the  of  the  gospel,  are  also  thought  to  be  of 
cnas,  and  the  evangelists,  with  infinite  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  yet  perhaps 
labour  and  elegance;  and  Bilfrid  the  from  the  same  kiiid  of  artists.  The  Saxon 
anachorete  covered  the  book,  thus  writ-  clergy  were  ingenious  artificers  in  nuiny 
tea  and  adorned,  with  gold  and  silver  other  resi)ccts.  S.  Dunstan  above  men- 
planes  and  precious  stones.  All  this  is  tioncd  made  two  of  the  bells  of  Abing- 
iriated  by  Aldred,  the  Saxon  glossator,  don  abl>ey  witli  his  own  liands.  Moiuuit. 
at  the  eiid  of  St  John's  gospel.  The  Anglic,  torn.  i.  p.  104.  John  of  Glas- 
work  was  finished  about  the  year  720.  tonbury,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1400^ 
XS&  Cott.  Brit  M us.  Nrro.  D.  4.  relates,  that  there  remained  in  the  abbey 
Cod.  membr.  foL  quadrat  JElfsin,  a  at  Glastonbury,  in  his  time,  crosses  in- 
■ook,  is  the  decant  scribe  of  many  cense-vessels  and  vestments,  made  by 
flaxoo  piccas  chiefly  historical  and  scrip-  Dunstan  while  a  monk  tiiere.  cap.  161. 
lural  in  the  same  library,  and  perhaps  He  adds,  that  Dunstan  altio  handled 
ribe  painter  of  the  figures,  probably  soon  "  scalpcllum  ut  sculpcret**  It  is  said, 
lAcr  tha  year  978.  Ibid.  Titus.  D.  26.  that  he  could  model  any  image  in  brass 
Cod.  membr.  8yo,  The  Saxon  copy  of  iron,  gold,  or  silver.  Ohb.  Vit  S.  Dun- 
dw  four  evangelists,  which  king  Athel-  stan.  apud  Wbart  ii.  94.  Ervenc,  one 
Stan  0ave  to  Duiiiam  church,  remains  in  of  the  teachers  of  Wolstan  hisliop  of 
dM  same  library.  It  has  the  painted  Worcester,  perhaps  a  monk  of  Bury,  waa 
inMgca  of  S.  Cuthbert,  radiated  and  famous  for  calligraphy,  and  skill  in  co- 
crowned,  blessing  king  Athelstan,  and  lours.  To  invite  his  pupils  to  read,  he 
a/ tha  four  evangelists.  [Since  engraved  made  use  of  a  Psalter  and  Sacramen- 
n  ihc  third  volume  of  Strutt's  Manners  tary,  whose  capital  letters  he  had  richly 
aad  Customs  of  the  English  :  and  in  illuminated  with  gold.  This  was  about 
«dL  L  of  the  lame  work  there  is  an  en-  the  year  980.  Will.  Malmesb.  Vit 
nving  of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  by  Wulst  'H'harton,  Angl.  Sacr.  p.  *244, 
9l  DuniCan  mentioned  in  this  note.-*  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  Elfric, 
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terbury".  During  the  present  period,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  close  correspondence  and  intercourse  between  the 
French  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  matters  of  literature.  Alcuine 
was  invited  from  England  into  France,  to  superintend  the  slu* 
dies  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  instructed  in  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  astronomy '.  He  was  also  the  master  of  Kabanus  Maurus, 
who  became  afterwards  the  governor  and  preceptor  of  th« 
great  abbey  of  Fulda  in  Germany,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
seminaries  in  Europe,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  inhabited 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy  monks '.  Alcuine  was  likewise 
employed  by  Charlemagne  to  regulate  the  lectures  and  disci- 
pline of  tlie  universities',  which  that  prudent  and  magnificent 
potentate  Iiad  newly  constituted".  He  is  said  to  have  joined 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  an  acquaintance  witli  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  which  perhaps  in  some  degree  was  known  sooner  than 
we  may  suspect;  for  at  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  there  is 
an  Hebrew  Psalter,  with  a  Norman  no-Gallic  interlinear  version 
of  great  antiquity".   Homilies,  lives  of  saints,  commentaries  on 

■  Saion  sbbol  of  Milnieibury,  waa  a  the  abbey.  Thef  therefore  remoied  Mm, 

ikilful  iTchitrct,  inUfiainiti  gnanii.  Vil.  jet  afUrwBrda  in  ™n  «ttempt*d  to  re- 

Aldbflm.  Wharton,  AnglSacr.ii, p.  3S.  call  him.      Seirnr.  Rer.  Moguni.  lib.  it, 

Hennui.  one  of  tlio  Norman  buboi»  of  p.  G3S. 

Salisbury,  about  1080,  condescEnded  to        ■  John  Mailrtn,  a  3ml,  on«  of  Btde's 

wrile,  bind,  and  illtiniiDatc  bonki.  Mo-  arholan,  ii  aaid  lo  have  bi.-en  employeil 

oast.  Angl.  torn.  ill.  p.  375.  by  Charlemagne  in  foundiiiE  the  obI- 

In  some  of  tlicse  innajicn  1    have  vcrsitj  of  Paiia.    Dempst.  in.  904. 
waDdeTcd  below  the  Snion  times.     It  ii         "  See  Op.    Ahniln.   Paris.  1617.   (ol, 

indeed  erident  fVom  lariouq  proofs  which  PrafaL  Andr.  Queri'etan.  itlabiltaauj% 

I  could  give,  ibaC  the  religioUR  praniaed  that  Alcuine  pointed  the  hamiliei,  ux) 

theie  arts  long  aHerwai-dh    But  the  ub-  Si.  Austjn'i  epiftle,  at  the  iiulance  of 

jecl  of  tht*  note  was  the  eiislence  of  ChailcDngnc.  Cunt.  Mxbr.  R.  Diplo- 

them  among  [be  Saton  clergy.  mat.  p.  5S.  a.      Cbariemagne  was  inOBt 

'  Dedicvt  Hist.  Eccl.  Bed.  fond  of  aatroDOmy.      He  learned  alio 

*  Eginhart.  Vit-  Kar.  Msgn.  p.  3D.  aridimetic.  In  bistiea^uryhehadtbrvs 
rI.  1 565.  4to.  tables  of  uWer,  nnd  a  fourth  of  gold,  of 

*  Rabanui  insinicled  tbem  nol  only  great  weight  and  tiie.  One  of  these, 
in  the  Sciipturet,  but  in  profane  litera-  vrhich  was  square,  had  a  picture  or  T«- 
tan.  A  great  uumberofotherKholats  presentation  of  Consiantinople:  another, 
frequenteu  these  lectures.  He  was  tfae  a  round  one,  a  map  of  Rome  :  a  third. 
Drat  founder  of  a  library  in  this  monaa.  which  was  trf'  the  mast  eiqulsile  wtnk- 
lery.  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  p.  540.  Skc.  manship,  and  greaiesi  weight,  con- 
Phot.  Hii  leisure  hours  being  entirely  usting  <rf' ihiee  oibs,  contained  a  map 
uken  up  in  reading  or  transcribing,  he  of  ibe  world.  Eginlian,  ubi  supr,  p.;f9. 
Wat  accused  by  some  of  Ibe  idle  monks  31.  41. 

ofatteadingsomuch  lo  his  itudirt,  that  '  MSS.  Cod.  Coll.  S.  S.  Tn'n.  Cant, 
he  ut^lccied  the  public  duties  of  his  Clan,  a  deilr.  Ser.  Med.  5.  membisn. 
Htation.  and  the  core  of  the  trvenueq  of    4to.     Bede  says,  that  ha  compiled  part 
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the  bible,  with  the  usual  systems  of  logic,  astronomy,  rhetoric, 
nd  gramtnar,  compose  the  formidable  catalogue  of  Alcuine's 
mnnerous  writings.  Yet  in  his  books  of  the  sciences,  he  some- 
times ventured  to  break  through  the  pedantic  formalities  of  a 
fljstematical  teacher :  he  has  thrown  one  of  his  treatises  in 
kgicy  and,  I  think,  another  in  grammar,  into  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  author  and  Charlemagne.  He  first  advised  Bede 
Id  write  his  ecclesiastical  history  of  England ;  and  was  greatly 
iBstminental  in  furnishing  materials  for  that  early  and  authentic 
leeoffd  of  our  antiquities  '• 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  not  form  too  magnificent  ideas  of 
celebrated  masters  of  science,  who  were  thus  invited  into 
countries  to  conduct  the  education  of  mighty  monarchs, 
did  to  plan  the  rudiments  of  the  most  illustrious  academies. 
Hieir  merits  are  in  great  measure  relative.  Their  circle  of 
nbBing  was  contracted,  their  systems  of  philosophy  jejune ; 
md  their  lectures  rather  served  to  stop  the  growth  of  ignorance, 
dnn  to  produce  any  positive  or  important  improvements  in 
ksowiedge.  They  were  unable  to  make  excursions  from  their 
drcamscribed  paths  of  scientific  instruction,  into  the  spacious 
■td  fruitful  regions  of  liberal  and  manly  study.  Those  of  their 
hearers,  who  had  passed  through  the  course  of  the  sciences 
widi  applause,  and  aspired  to  higher  acquisitions,  were  ex- 
horted to  read  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius ;  whose  writings  they 
piaeed  at  the  summit  of  profane  literature,  and  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  great  boundaries  of  human  erudition. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Ceolfrid's  presents  of  books  to 
Benedict's  library  at  Weremouth  abbey.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels  into  France  and  Italy.  But  his  principal  work, 
nd  I  believe  the  only  one  preserved,  is  his  dissertation  con- 
oenung  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  the  rites  of  celebrating  Easter  ^. 

tf  Us  Ciimovicoiry  ex  Heiraica  vzRt-  He  mentions  on  this  occasion  the  Greek 

is,  from  S.  Jerom*6  Latin  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible,  but 

of  the  Bible ;  for  he  adds,  not  as  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  consulted  it. 

iqui  per  beat!  interpretis  Hieronymi  Bed.  Chrok.  p.  34.  edit.  Cant  Op.  Bed. 

trjom  puno   Hebraic jb  verjtatis  '  Dedicat.  Hist  Eccl.  Bed.  To  King 

potunui:^"  &c.  And  again,  "  £x  Ccolwulphus,  p.  37.  38.  edit  Op.  Cant 

aa  ▼eritate^  quae  ad  nos  per  memo-  ^  Bed.  Hist  EccL  v.  22.  And  Concil. 

interpretfm  pure  perreniKse,"  &c.  Gpn.  vi.  p.  1423. 

/  2 
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This  was  written  at  the  desire  of  Naiton,  a  Pictish  km^  who 
dispatched  ambassadors  to  Ceolfrid  for  information  concerning 
these  important  articles ;  requesting  Ceolfrid  at  the  saine  time 
to  send  him  some  skilful  architects,  wlio  could  build  in  hia 
country  a  churcli  of  stone,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Romans*. 
Ceolfrid  died  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  a  mo- 
nastery of  Navarre,  in  the  year  706''. 

But  Bede,  whose  name  is  so  nearly  and  necessarily  cod- 
nected  with  every  part  of  the  literature  of  this  period,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  often  already  mentioned,  emphatically 
styled  the  Venerable  by  his  cotemporaries,  was  by  far  the  most 
learned  of  the  Saxon  writers.  He  was  of  the  nortliern  school, 
if  it  may  be  so  called;  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Peter  at  Weremouth,  under  the  care  of  the  abbots  Ceol- 
frid and  Biscop  *.  Bale  affirms,  that  Bede  learned  physics  and 
mathematics  from  the  purest  sources,  the  original  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  on  these  subjects''.  But  this  hasty  assertion, 
in  part  at  least,  may  justly  be  doubted.  His  knowledge.  If  we 
consider  his  age,  was  extensive  and  profound :  ajid  it  Is  anuut- 
Ing,  in  so  rude  a  period,  and  during  a  life  of  no  considerable 
length,  he  should  have  made  so  successful  a  progress,  and  such 
rapid  improvements,  in  scJentillcal  and  philological  studies, 
and  have  composed  so  many  elaborate  treatises  on  different 
subjects'.  It  is  diverting  to  see  the  French  critics  censuring 
Bede  for  credulity:  they  might  as  well  have  accused  him  of 
superstition^.     There  is  much  perspicuity  and  facility  in  his 


■  Bed.  HLn.  EccL  ib.  c 
*  Bed.  Hin.  Abb.  p.  3C 
"  Bed.  Hilt.  EccL  ».  2' 


full  ind  eiitct  list  of  Beile'i  work*,  the 
curioui  ruder  is  refeiml  lo  Slabillan, 
Ssc.  JiL  p.  i.  p.  539.     Or  CiTc,  UiM. 


■  "  Ubroa   leptURginb 

qiioa  ad  finem  Histoku  uat   AhoU-  many  miracles  tad  tisiods  i 

cm^edidh.  [Sec  Op. Gdh.  Cant.  p.9M.  tury.     Yet  Home  oT  djese  ire  pteag'ng  to 

933.  lib.  *.  c  124.1     Hie  succumblt  in-  the imaginidoni  theyaTednctured  with 

genium,  deficit   eloquium,   sufiicienter  Ibe  giofm^  of  the  cJoister.  opcraljng  oa 

admiTBii  bomioem  ■  BcboUatico  eiercitlo  the  exinvAgancies  of  OTLentiLl  invention. 

tam  procul  uTuHum,  tam  sobrio  Hitnone  1    trill   give  aii    imtance   or   mo.      A 

tanU  eUbonase  <rolumina."  &c.  Clinia.  mankiir  Nortliumbcrland  died,  and  waa 

Frsf.  Bcier.  MS3.  ColL  Trio.  Oton.  brougbt  ogiun  to  UTe.     In  this  inletrnl 

ut  tupr.  f.  6S.    [Biifrr  irasa  monk  of  of  death,  a  young  man  in  iluning  np. 

WeMminitercJrc.  A.D.  140a]     Porn  panl  came  and  led  him,  without  iped^ 
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Lstin  stjHie.  But  it  is  void  of  elegance,  and  often  of  purity ; 
it  shews  with  what  grace  and  propriety  he  would  have  written, 
had  his  mind  been  formed  on  better  models.  Whoever  looks 
far  digestion  of  materials,  disposition  of  parts,  and  accuracy  of 
nsnradon,  in  this  writer's  historical  works,  expects  what  could 
not  exist  at  that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  few  civil  transac- 
tkms :  but  besides  that  his  History  professedly  considers  eccle- 
■wtical  aflairs,  we  should  remember,  that  the  building  of  a 
datnh^  the  preferment  of  an  abbot,  the  canonisation  of  a  martyr, 
md  the  importation  into  England  of  the  shinrbone  of  an  aposde, 
were  necessarily  matters  of  much  more  importance  in  Bede's 
copceptions  than  victories  or  revolutions.  He. is  fond  of  mi- 
ante  description ;  but  particularities  are  the  fault  and  often  the 
of  early  historians'^.     Bede  wrote  many  pieces  of  Latin 


fVom  this  idea.  Bed.  Hist  EccL  ▼.  IS. 
Our  historian  in  the  next  chapter  relates, 
that  two  most  beautiful  youths  came  to 
a  person  lying  sick  on  hb  death-bed,  and 
offered  him  a  book  to  read,  richly  orna- 
mented, in  which  his  ffood  actions  were 
recorded.  Immediat^y  aAer  this,  the 
house  was  surrounded  and  filled  with  an 
army  of  spirits  of  most  horrible  aspect. 
One  of  them,  who  by  the  gloom  of  his 
darksome  countenance  appeared  to  be 
their  leader,  produced  a  book,  cotHcem 
horrenda  visioniSf  et  tnagnUvdinis  enormis 
et  jwnderit  ptene  importabiiis,  and  ordered 
some  of  his  attendant  demons  to  bring 
it  to  the  sick  man.  In  this  were  con- 
tained all  his  sins,  &c.  ib.  cap.  14. 

'  An  ingenious  author,  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  M.  de  Vigneul  Mar- 
ville,  observes,  that  Bede,  "when  he 
speaks  of  the  Magi  who  went  to  worship 
our  Saviour,  is  very  particular  in  the 
account  of  their  names,  age,  and  respec- 
tive offerings.  He  sasrs,  that  Melchior 
was  old,  and  had  grey  hair,  with  a  long 
beard ;  and  that  it  was  he  who  offered 
gold  to  Christ,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  sovereignty.  That  Gaspar,  the 
Kocond  of  the  magi,  was  young,  and 
bad  no  beard,  and  that  it  was  he  who 
offered  frankincense,  in  recognition  of 
our  Lord*s  divinity :  and  that  Balthasar, 
the  third,  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  had 
a  large  beard,  and  offered  myrrh  to  our 


3  to  m  valley  of  infinite  depth,  length, 
brmdth :  one  ude  was  formed  by  a 
.  sheet  of  fire,  and  the  opposite 
with  hail  and  ice.  Both  sides 
awmiudng  with  souls  of  departed 
wbo  were  for  ever  in  search  of 
■hemately  shifting  their  situation 
eztremesof  heat  and  cold.  The 
•opposing  this  place  to  be  hell, 
told  t^  his  ffuide  that  he  was  mis- 
The  guide  then  led  him,  greatly 
with  this  spectacle,  to  a  more 
place^  where  he  sa3rs,  **  I  saw  on 
a  diarkness  come  on,  and  every 
obscured.  When  I  entered 
I  could  discern  no  olject,  on 
It  of  the  encreasing  darkness,  ex- 
die  connten^ce  and  glittering  gar- 
of  my  conductor.  As  we  went 
I  bdield  vast  torrents  of  flame 
upwards  from  the  ground,  as 
well,  and  foiling  down  into 
As  we  came  near  it  my  guide 
ly  Tanished,  and  left  me  alone  in 
midst  of  darkness  and  this  horrible 
Deformed  and  uncouth  spirits 
firom  this  blazing  chasm,  and  at- 
1  to  draw  me  in  vrith  fiery  forks.'* 
Baft  hift  guide  here  returned,  and  they 
•n  ratirra  at  his  appearance.  Heaven 
ia  then  dcKribed  vrith  great  strength  of 
fiflKy.  I  have  seen  an  old  ballad,  called 
At  JDead  MotCm  Song,  on  tliis  story. 
Ami  Sfiltoii's  hell  may  perhaps  be  taken 


poetry.  The  following  vei-ses  from  his  Meditatio  de  die 
JuDicn,  tt  translation  of  which  into  Saxon  verse  is  now  pre- 
served in  tJie  library  of  Beiinet  coll^;e  at  Cambridge*,  are  at 
least  well  turned  and  harniouious. 

Inter  florigeras  foecimdi  cespitis  lierhas, 
Flamine  ventorum  resontuidbus  undlque  ramis '. 

Some  of  Aldhebu's  verses  ure  exactly  in  this  cast,  written  on 
the  Dedication  of  the  abbey-church  at  Malniesbury  to  Soiut 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 

Hie  ceiebnmda  nidis"  florescit  gloria  templi, 
Limpitln  quje  sacri  cclehrnt  vexilln  Iriumphi : 
Ilic  Petnis  et  Paulus,  tencbrosi  lumina  mundi, 
Pnecipui  [tatres  populi  qui  frena  gul)emant, 
Carmiiiibus  crebris  alnia  celebrontur  in  aula. 
Claviger  o  caeli,  portani  qui  pandis  in  iiethra, 
Candida  qui  nieribs  reoludis  limiiia  cieli, 
Exaudi  clemens  populorum  vota  tuorum, 
Marcida  qui  riguis  huniectant  fletibus  ora. " 

The  strict  and  superabundant  attention  of  tliese  Latin  poets 
to  prosodic  rules,  on  which  it  was  become  fashionable  to  write 
didactic  systems,  made  them  accurate  to  excess  in  the  metrical 
conformation  of  their  hexameters,  and  produced  a  faultless  and 
flowing  monotony.  Bede  died  in  the  monastery  of  Weremoutb, 
which  he  never  had  once  quitted,  in  the  year735  '. 

I  have  already  observed,  and  from  good  authorities,  that 
many  of  these  Saxon  scholars  were  skilled  in  Greek.  Yet 
scarce  any  considerable  monuments  have  descended  to  modem 

Suiiour's  humanit]'."      He  h  likenisc  and  papiitur  repi«eaMduD5  uf  the  IPijt 

very  circumirtatitisl  inihe  deicriptian  of  ilen'i  Ofmng. 

Ihar  liresees.      Mclangra  de  I'Hist.  at  '  Cod.  MSa  lull.  P.  161. 

de  Lit.    t'laii,    lTi5.    IScdo.  turn,   iii,  '  Mmlmsli.  g,pud  Whorl,  ut  h^. p. S. 

p.  283.  4c.     What  was  more  naturd  "recenl;  newly  buill, 

tlun  iba  in  sucli  *  writer  and  on  such  a  *  W.  Molinib.  ui  tupr.  .\pud  Wluil. 

subject?  Id  the  mean  time  it  may  be  p.  S. 

remarked,  that  this  dncription  of  Bcdc,  '  C^tc,  i;bi  nipr.  p.  i73.  3iPc.  Eiro- 

lalwn  perhaps  froni  consunl  trudilTon,  nod. 

U  IMW  to  be  K-en  In  tlic  old  pidures 
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limeBy  to  prove  their  familiarity  with  that  language.    I  will, 
however,  mention  such  as  have  occurred  to  me.     Archbishop 
Ptfker,  or  rather  his  learned  scribe  Jocelin,  affirms,  that  the 
copy  of  Homer,  and  of  some  of  the  other  books  imported  into 
Ei^land  by  archbishop  Theodore,  as  I  have  above  related, 
renuuned  in  his  time  ^»  There  is  however  no  allusion  to  Homer, 
DOT  any  mention  made  of  his  name,  in  tiie  writings  of  the  Saxons 
now  eadsting  >.     In  the  Bodleian  library  are  some  extracts  from 
the  books  of  the  Prophets  in  Greek  and  Latin :  the  Latin  is 
in  Salmon,  and  the  Grreek  in  Latino-greek  capital  characters. 
A  Latino-greek  alphabet  is  prefixed.     In  the  same  manuscript 
is  a  chapter  of  .Deuteronomy,  Greek  and  Latin,  but  both  are 
in  Saxoo  characters^.     In  the  curious  and  very  valuable  li* 
bnnry  of  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  is  a  very  antient  copy 
€£  Aldhelm  de  Laude  Virginitatis.     In  it  is  inserted  a  spe- 
omen  of  Saxon  poetry  full  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  manuscript  some  Runic  letters  occur  ^.     I  sus- 
pect that  their  Grecian  literature  was  a  matter  of  ostentation 
rather  than  use.     William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Life  of  Ald- 
hehn,  censures  an  affectation  in  the  writers  of  this  age ;  that 
they  were  fond  of  introducing  in  their  Latin  compositions  a 
£ficnlt  and  abstruse  word  latinised  from  the  Greek  ^.     There 
mat  many  instances  of  this  pedantry  in  the  early  charters  of 
Sngdale's  Monasticon.     But  it  is  no  where  more  visible  than 
in  the  Life  of  Saint  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
written  by  Frid^ode  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  Latin  heroics, 
about  the  year  960^.     Malmesbury  observes  of  this  author's 
tiyief  '^  Latinitatem  perosus,  Grcecitatem  amat,  Gracula  verba 
fiequentat*."     Probably  to  be  able  to  read  Greek  at  this  time 
was  esteemed  a  knowledge  of  that  lauguage.     Eginhart  relates, 
diat  Chariemagne  could  speak  Latin  as  fluently  as  his  native 

y  Antiqukat.  Brit  p.  80.  *  NE.  D.    19.  M8S.   membr.  Sro. 

Sect.  m.  voL  ii.  p.  128.  Where    fol.  24.  19. 


itia  obeenred,  that  Homer  is  cited  by        ^  Cod.  MSS.  K  12. 
of  Monmouth.     But  he  is  not        °  Ubi  supr.  p.  7. 

in  Geoffrey*s  Armoric  on-        '  Printed  by  Mabillon,  Soec.  Bene- 


fbaL    {Virho  has  has  seen  the  original?    dictin.  iiL  p.  1.  P.  169. 

— DoucK.]  *  Gest.  Pontific  i.  f.  114. 
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Frankish;  but  slightly  passeii  over  his  aocomjilishnieiit  in 
Greek,  by  artfully  saying,  that  he  understood  it  better  thaii  he 
could  pronounce  it'.  Nor,  by  the  way,  was  Charlemagne's 
boasted  facility  in  the  Latbi  so  remarkable  a  prodigy.  Ilie 
Latin  language  was  familiar  to  the  Gauls  when  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Franks ;  for  they  were  a  province  of  tlie  lloman 
empire  till  the  year  +85.  It  was  the  language  of  their  religious 
offices,  their  laws,  and  public  transactions.  The  Franks  who 
conquered  the  Gauls  at  the  period  just  mentioned,  still  con- 
tinued this  usage,  imagining  there  was  a  superior  dignity  in 
the  langui^  uf  imperial  Rome:  although  this  incorporation 
of  tile  Franks  with  the  Gauls  greatly  corrupted  the  latinity  of 
the  latter,  and  had  given  it  a  strong  tincture  of  barbarity  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  But  while  we  are  bringing 
proofs  which  tend  to  extenuate  the  notion  diat  Greek  was  now 
much  known  or  cultivated,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
John  Erigena,  a  native  of  Aire  in  Scodand,  and  one  of  King 
Alfred's  first  lecturers  at  Oxford*,  translated  into  Latin  from 
ilie  Greek  original  four  large  treatises  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
p^ite,  about  tlie  year  860''.  This  translation,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  Charles  the  Bald,  abounds  with  Greek  pbraseologj, 
and  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a  mere  Latin  reader.  He  also 
translated  into  Latin  the  Scholia  of  Saint  Moximus  on  the  dil^ 
ficnlt  passages  of  Gregory  Nazionzen '.     He  frequently  visited 

'  Vix.  K«r.  M«p.  p.  so.  into  Luin  (en  of  DionywuB's  Epioln. 

■  Wood  UiH.  Aiiiiquit.  Univ.  Oioc  Haiedcn  and  Malthetr  Pub  hm*e  liM> 

i.  15.  rally  Cnuiscribcd  Uir  woidi  of  Malm*^ 

'  Thutnnilition,  with  dpdiooani  in  bury  jun  ciled,  lad  mucfa  idoiv.    Hot. 

tvne  and  prow  to  Clurlo  Ute  Bald,  oc-  fol.  S34.   And  M.  Paris,  p.  253.     It  b 

curt  ta-ice  in  the  Bodleian  library,  fii.  doublful  whether  the  Vnsio  Mokaliom 

MSS.  MuB.  14S.      And  Hyper.    Bodl.  AaisioTEua    ii   from    the    Gredi:     h 

I4S.  p.  4.  wq.     S«e  also  Laud.  I.  59.  might  be  from  the  ArKhic.    Or  whetbcr 

And  in  Saint  John's  college  Oiford,  our  autbor'a.   Sec  I'ricfkl,  Op.  nonnulL 

A.  xi.  3.  3.     William  of  MalmeiJiury  Oiori.  edit,  per  Gale,  cum  MdL  16Bt. 

fayt,    Ihsl   be  wrote   a  book   entitled,  fol. 

Piairninuiiiiiiiot,  (that  it,  n<>i  firm         '  Printed  at  Oiford  at  abore.     Eri. 

^UfiTfiv)  Bod  add*,  that  in  thii  piece  "a  gona  died  at  Malmetbury,  where  he  had 

Laiinurum    tramite   deviavil,    dum   in  opened  a  whool  in  the  year  H83.    Cat*, 

GrienM  acriter  oculm  intendit."    Vit.  Hist.  lit.  Saw.  PIidi.  p.  548,  S49.  WO- 

AldhehD.p.SB.  Wliatlon,  Angl.  Saer.iL  liain  of  Malnu^ury  says,  that  Erioeiui 

Tt   wai   printed    at    Oiford   by    Gale.  wMoncofthe  (riuof  Chsrlesthe  Bald'i 

Erigena,  in  one  oftliedeillcalioiiKaboic  talilr,  and  hiicoosiluit  crnnpaiuoii.    Ubt 

fiienlioped,  >ays  that  be  liad  iranUalinl  nipr.  p.  iT. 
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kb^mmiifioent  patron  Charles  the  Bald,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  long  journey  to  Athens,  and  to  have  spent  many  years 
atndying  not  only  the  Greek  but  the  Arabic  and  Chaldee 


to  classic  authors,  it  appears  that  not  many  of  them 

known  or  studied  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.    Those  with 

wliich  tifaey  were  most  acquainted,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 

to  have  been  of  the  lower  empire;  writers  who^  in  the 

of  taste,  had  superseded  the  purer  and  more  andent 

HKxlels,-  and  had  been  therefore  more  recently  and 

frequently  transcribed.  I  have  mentioned  Alfred's  translations 

of  Boetluns  and  Orosius.    Prudentius  was  also  perhaps  one 

of  tkeir  frvorites.    In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  manu^ 

copy  of  that  poef  s  Pstcomachia.    It  is  illustrated  with 

of  historical  figures,  each  of  which  have  an  explanar- 

tory  legend  in  Latin  and  Saxon  letters ;  the  Latin  in  large  red 

and  the  Saxon  in  black,  of  great  antiquity  ^    Pru- 

is  likewise  in  Bennet  college  library  at  Cambridge, 

in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  with  several  Saxon 

written  into  the  text"^.     Sedulius's  hymns  are  in  the 

repository  in  Saxon  characters,  in  a  volume  containing 

Saxon  manuscripts  °.     Bede  says,  that  Aldhelm  wrote 

hk  book  De  Virginitate,  which  is  both  prose  and  verse,  in 

nitatioD  of  the  manner  of  Sedulius^.  We  learn  from  Gregory 

of  Tours,  what  is  not  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  remark,  that 

King  Chilperic,  who  began  to  reign  in  562j  wrote  two  books 

of  Lstin  verses  in  imitation  of  Sedulius.     But  it  was  without 

any  idea  of  the  common  quantities  i'.     A  manuscript  of  this 

poet  in  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up  with  Nennius  and 

Fdi^s  Miracles  of  Saint  Guthlac,  dedicated  to  Alfwold 

Ungof  the  East  Angles,  and  written  both  in  Latin  and  Saxon  ^. 

But  these  classics  were  most  of  them  read  as  books  of  religion 


'  MSS.  S.  11.  Cod.  membnn. 
°  Ecd.  Hist.  19. 
^  Gregor.  Turonens.  1.  yi.  c.  46. 
1  MSS.  Cottoo.  Visr.  D.  xzi.  Sto. 


'  flpebn.  VH.  Alfred.   Bale  xiv.  32. 

Fkb^ies. 

>  1I88L  Cott.  Clbotata.  C.8.  membr. 

•lO. 

*  Mhcdhuu  MSS.  M.  rocmbran. 


and  moralit^'  Yet  Aldhelm,  in  his  tract  de  Metboruh  G&>  . 
NERiBUs,  quotes  two  verses  frum  the  lliird  book  of  VirgiTa  i 
Georgics' :  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  we  find  a  uianuscript 
of  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  in  very  antieiil  Saxoa 
characters,  accompanied  with  a  British  gloss'.  And  the  ve- 
nerable Bede,  having  first  invoked  tlie  Trinity,  thus  begins  a 
Latin  panegjTical  hymn  on  the  miraculous  virginity  of  Etlitt- 
dryde:  "  Let  Virgil  sing  of  wars,  I  celebrate  the  gifts  of  peace. 
My  verses  are  of  chastity,  not  of  the  rape  of  the  adukeress 
Helen.  I  will  cliant  heavenly  blessings,  not  the  battles  of 
miserable  Troy',"  These  however  are  rare  instances.  It  waa 
the  most  abominable  heresy  to  have  ajiy  concern  with  the  pagan 
fictions.  Tile  graces  of  composition  were  not  their  objects, 
and  elegance  found  no  place  amidst  their  severer  pursuits  in 
philosophy  and  theology  ". 


'  W.  MalTDHb.  Vit  Aldlielm.  Whai- 
MT,  Angl.  Soci.  ii.  4. 

'  N£.  D.  19.  membr.  Sio.  foL  ST. 

'  Bed.  Ecel.  Hint,  iv.  30. 

°  Medidne  ms  one  or  thfdr  f»orite 
•dtnces,  being  a  part  of  [he  Aiabian 
leamiDg.  we  h«Te  now  rGnuining 
Souiti  mnnuicript  inm^atioii*  uf  Apu- 
leiusde ViatBUsHtKUKVH.  ITiejhare 
ako  left  II  large  system  of  medinne  in 
SutoD,  often  cited  by  Somner  in  hit 
Leiicon,  undei  Ibe  iiile  of  Li»it  Mc- 
■iciHxus.  ll  appcsn  by  this  tinct,  tlul 
thej  wen  well  acquainted  witli  the  Latin 
physicians  and  natunlisti,  Maicctlus, 
Stxibooiia  lAreui,  Pliny,  Cslius  Au- 
relianua,  Theodore,  Priseus,  Ac  MSS. 
BiU.  Keg.  I]n^Mus.  Cod.  mettdir. . . . 
tt  is  probable  that  this  msouscript  is  of 
Iheageof  King  Alfred.  AmonglHaKon's 
boeki  IB  (be  Bodleian  library,  is  a  Salon 
muiuKtipt  which  h>s  been  entitled  by 
Junmi  Mmicin*  ex  Qvinktinuiinii. 
It  n  ineleDded  (o  be  token  from  Idpoit, 
■  bbulous  kingof  Egypt.  ItisruUowed 
by  t»o  cpinles  in  Latin  of  Evai  king 
of  the  Arabians  to  Tiberii»  Cesar,  con- 
precious  stones  used  in  nedidne.  Cod. 
Katton.  100.  membr.  fol.  Itiibelic*ed 
to  be  a  tnanusnipl  Infare  the  Conquest. 
llMic  ideaa  of  •  king  of  Egypt,  and 


nolher  of  Aiabia,  and  of 
rienral  precious  stones  in  i 
n,  evidently  betray  their  oi 


m"^(*l 


oM 


in  Lutin  and  Salon,  "^BOil 
EscuLtrioeta  CniKOHi  C>K- 
loiSTEO  AcHiLLH."    Together 

above  mcniionHl.  MSS.  Cuu  Vnii.  C 
iii.  Cod.  membr.  fol.iii.  p.  19,  iv.  p.  73. 
ll  is  nmarkalite  that  the  Arabiana  atlri- 

mapcal  tdences,  to  Kiaon  or  Ciim. 
tliat  is  Cliiion  the  centaur^  the  inasterof 
Achilles.  See  Herbeloi.  Diet.  Orient. 
Anic  SiMM.  p.  1005. 

The  Greeks  reputed  Chiron  the  in- 
ventor of  medicine.  His  medicd  bodi« 
arc  mentioned  by  many  nntiem  writo^ 
particularly  by  Apuleius  Celnis,  De 
HeHiis^  uid  Kircherobsorea.  that  Chi< 
Ton's  treatise  of  Muloiudicisa  was  iW- 
mitior  to  the  Arabians.  Oedip.  Egypt. 
torn.  iiLp.  G8.  Lambeccius  deacnfaa  a 
TBry  curious  und  ontient  manu«cript  of 
Diwcorides:  ainong  the  beautiftil  iHii- 
itiinslion)  iddi  which  it  was  enriched, 
was  a  square  picture  with  a  gidd  ground, 
on  which  were  represented  the  tcrca 
antieni  physicians,  Machann,  Caiaov, 
Niger,  HerculJdet.  Mantias,  XenoosMa, 
and  Pamphilus.    P.  Lwnbccc.  de  Kbl. 
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It  is  certain  that  literature  was  at  its  height  among  out 

Sbcon  ancestors  about  the  eighth  century.     Tliese  happy  be^ 

gfauuDgs  were  ahnost  entirely  owing  to  the  attention  of  King 

AJfiedy  who  encouraged  learning  by  his  own  example^  l^ 

iMndiiig  seminaries  ci  instruction,  and  by  rewarding  the  1a- 

bum  of  scholars*     But  the  efforts  of  this  pious  monarch  were 

ioon  Masted  by  the  supineness  of  his  successors,  the  incursions 

of  tke  Danes,  and  the  distraction  of  national  affairs.     Bede^ 

kam  the  establishment  of  learned  bishops  in  every  diocese,  and 

die  muTersal  tranquillity  which  reigned  over  all  the  provinces 

of  England,  when  he  finished  his  ecclesiastical  history,  flatters 

Ui  imatginatton  in  anticipating  the  most  advantageous  conse- 

and  triumphantly  closes  his  narrative  with  this  jdeas- 

presentiment.     The  Picts,  at  this  period,  were  at  peace 

with  the  Saxons  or  English,  and  converted  to  Christianily. 

The  Scots  lived  contented  within  their  own  boundaiy.     The 

Britons  or  Welsh,  from  a  natural  enmity,  and  a  dislike  to  the 

ctholic  institution  of  keeping  Easter,  sometimes  attempted  to 

£stiiili  the  national  repose ;  but  they  were  in  some  measure 

sobservient  to  the  Saxons.     Among  the  Northumbrians,  both 

dK  nobility  and  private  persons  rather  chose  their  children 

shoidd  receive  the  monastic  tonsure,  than  be  trained  to  arms'. 

But  a  long  night  of  confusion  and  gross  ignorance  succeeded. 

principal  productions  of  the  most  eminent  monasteries 

three  centuries,  were  incredible  legends  which  discovered 

marks  of  invention,  unedifying  homilies,  and  trite  expost- 

of  the  Scriptures.     Many  bishops  and  abbots  began  to 

consider  learning  as  pernicious  to  true  piety,  and  confounded 

illibenJ  ignorance  with  Christian  simplicity.  Leiand  frequently 

laments  the  loss  of  libraries  destroyed  in  the  Danish  invasions  7. 


Uk  fi.  p.  535  seq.  I  have  m«i-  tise  entitled,  Mkdicina  tx  AimiAUMri^ 

abofCy  Mbdicina  ex  Quadrupx-  under  the  name  of  Sextut  PlatooiciUy 

A  Greek  poem  or  fragment  called  and  printed  in  Stephens't  Msbicjb  Aktb 

IS  FksciBUs  has  been  attri-  PaiNciPES,  p.  684.    This  was  a  lannile 

to  Chiron.  It  was  written  by  Mar-  medical  system  of  the  dark  ages.     See 

SUletasof  Pamphyh'a,  a  physician  Fabric  ibid.  xiii.  395.  xii.  613. 

If  amis  Antoninus,  and  is  printed  '  Bede,  £ccL  Hist.  v.  9SL 

hf  nmeiiM.    BibL  Gr.  L  p.  16.  seq.  ^  See  Malmesb.  apod  Lei.  GoH.  i 

Ana  sea  liiL  p.  317.     Hie  Mkdictna  p.  140.  edit.  nup. 
IV  QoAOBunDiBUS  seems  to  be  the  trea- 
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Some  slight  ata-mpts  were  made  for  restoring  literaiy  pursuits, 
but  witli  little  success.  In  the  tenth  century,  Oswald  arch- 
bishop of  York,  finding  the  monasteries  of  his  province  ex- 
tremely ignorant  not  only  in  the  common  elements  of  grammar, 
but  even  in  the  ctmonica!  rules  of  llieir  respective  orders,  was 
obliged  to  send  into  France  for  competent  masters,  -wliomigfat 
remedy  these  exils ',  In  the  mean  time,  from  perjietuiJ  com- 
motions, the  manners  of  the  people  had  degenerated  trom  that 
mildness  which  a.  short  inten-al  of  peace  and  letters  had  intro- 
duced, and  die  national  character  had  contracted  an  air  of 
rudeness  and  ferocity. 

England  at  leuglh,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
received  from  the  Normans  the  rutUments  of  that  cultivation 
which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  tinies.  Tlie  Normans 
were  a  people  who  had  acquired  ideas  of  splendour  and  refine- 
ment from  tlieir  residence  in  France;  and  tlie  gallantries  of 
their  feudal  system  introduced  new  magnificenee  and  elegance 
among  our  rough  unpolished  ancestors.  The  Conqueror's 
army  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Norman  nobihty; 
who  sharing  allotments  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  new 
territory,  diffused  a  general  knowleilge  of  various  improve 
ments  entirely  unknown  in  the  most  flourishing  eras  of  the 
Saxon  government,  and  gave  a  more  liberal  turn  to  the  manners 
even  of  the  provincial  inhabitants.  That  they  brought  with 
them  the  arts,  mayyet  be  seen  by  the  castles  and  churches  which 
they  built  on  a  more  extensive  and  stately  plan*.  Literature, 
in  particular,  the  chief  object  of  oiu-  present  research,  which 
bad  long  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  condition,  appeared 
with  uew  lustre  in  cousetiuence  of  this  important  revolution. 

*  WbutOD,  Angl.  .Sacr.  ii.  201.  Minji  Movuteuu,  and  olha  MokdmkUti 
evidence*  of  the  igDurancc  which  pre-  or  AKiiairirv  in  •Anions  P««n  or  £»- 
vulediaodwrcouniriea  during  the  lenth  OLjiiiD.  To  which  will  be  piefiied,  Tn 
canlurj  hate  been  GoUected  by  Mura-  Uuhibtof-Aicbitictubxim  ENSLAni. 
lari,  Aiitiquit.  Ital.  Med.  Mv.  iii.  831.  [Thji  production,  which  Mr.  ftic« 
iL  141.  And  BouU>,  Hiw.  Acsd.  Pa-  or  Ifac  Bodleian  library  offimu  Id  ban 
IJL  i.  288.  been  written  oiit  fDtrljr  fQrtbepnM,  hu 

*  This  point  will  be  rurtbcrilluslraled  not  been  diwovcred  among  Ihepapcraof 
'-  ■  work  now  pre|iariiig  for  ihe  prns,  Mr.  Wanon,  though  the  prima  ttante* 

,t.._.    « ^  re  found  in  a  crude  «iUe._P«t.] 


^ 


on  TB£  nrrBODUcnoN  of  j^ulusisg  into  England.     gzU 

Towaidft  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century,  an  event  took  place, 
viddigaTe  a  new  and  very  fortunate  turn  to  the  state  of  letters 
in  France  and  Italy.  A  little  before  that  time,  there  were  no 
schools  in  Eurqpe  but  those  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries 
or  episcopal  churches ;  and  the  monks  were  almost  the  only 
employed  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  principles  of 
and  pro&ne  erudition.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
diedeveRth  century,  many  learned  persons  of  the  laity,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  clergy,  undertook  in  the  most  capital  cities  of 
nance  and  Italy  this  important  charge.  The  Latin  versions 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  from  the  Arabic,  had  now  become 
sp  fireqnent  and  common,  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
and  many  of  these  new  preceptors  having  travelled 
^pain  with  a  design  of  studying  in  the  Arabic  schools^, 
comprehending  in  their  course  of  instruction,  more  nume- 
and  useful  branches  of  science  than  the  monastic  teachers 
acquainted  with,  communicated  their  knowledge  in  a 
method,  and  taught  in  a  much  more  full,  perspicuous, 
solidf  and  rational  manner.  These  and  other  beneficial  effects, 
from  this  practice  of  admitting  others  besides  eccle- 
to  the  profession  of  letters,  and  the  education  of  youth, 
imported  into  England  by  means  of  the  Norman  con- 


Tbe  Conqueror  himself  patronised  and  loved  letters.  He 
fiDed  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies  of  England  with  the  most 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
(i^  of  Paris,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  school  in 
He  placed  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  see  of  Canterbury :  an  eminent 
master  of  logic,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  employed  with  great 
deaderityinafamous  controversy  concerning  the  real  presence. 
Anwelm,  an  acute  metaphysician  and  theologist,  his  immediate 

*  Thh  fitfhion  continued  for  a  long  brought  back  with  him  into  England 

Amoog  many  who  might  here  several  books  of  the  Arabian  philosophy. 

~^~^  was  Daniel  Merlac,  an  Wood  Antiq.   Univ.   Ozon.  i.  p.  56, 

who  in  the  year  1185  went  col.  i. 
roUo  to  learn  mathematics  and 
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succeetor  in  the  same  see,  was  called  from  the  gorermnent  4 
the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  Herman,  ti  Norman  bishT 
of  Salisbury,  founded  a  noble  Jibrary  in  the  antient  catbe<~ 
of  that  see*.  Many  of  tlie  Norman  prelates  preferred  in  1 
gland  by  the  Conqueror,  were  polite  scholars,  Godfrey,  prifl 
of  Saint  Swithm's  at  Winchester,  n  native  of  Cambray,  was 
an  elegant  Ladn  epigrammatist,  ond  wrote  with  the  smartness 
and  ease  of  Martial''.  A  circumstance,  which  by  the  way 
shews  that  the  literature  of  the  monks  al  this  period  was  of  a 
more  liberal  cast  than  that  which  we  commonly  annex  to  their 
character  and  profession.  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  was 
invited  from  tJie  universitj'  of  Paris  to  superintend  Oie  direction 
of  tlie  school  of  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  where  he  compos«d 
a  play  called  the  Play  of  Saint  Cathauine  %  which  was  acted 
by  his  scholars.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  spectacle  of  tbe 
kind  that  was  ever  attempted,  and  the  first  trace  of  theatrical 

'  "  NobilembibHotliecuu,  compiualu     Conector  juTeaum,  wnibus  docwDaoM 

liucriuin  ■utoniiD  muninnentiB,  SeTeriie         Einnplo  vive  pulor  ulrocquc  rtp^ 

Knuit."  Inland.  Script.  Briu  p.  174.  Pea  fueru  ctaudu,  CkcU  iniiubilc  lu- 
He  died  1099.      He  waifio  fond  of  let-  men, 

tcn,^t  hedidnot  dudun  to  bind  and         Ponan*  invtUdot,  nui  ceddcre  letuifc 

illuminiite  books.  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  p.  375.  Divitiis  doraiiius,  fucilii  Urgitor  earuin, 
Vid.  Bupr.  The  old  eburch  of  Salisbury  Dum  leScis  loultoi,  deficis  ipu  til^ 
stood  wnhin  the  area  of  that  noble  ■D'  &c. 

tient  miliUrj  work,  called   Old-caslle. 

Lekndiay«,tfaB[faeAnUhedtfaccha[ch  Among  the  Epi'^uns,  the  foUowiag  » 

B  prvdecesEor  Uerman  bad  be-  >""  tn«!d  by  Caluden. 


lapter  with  ei 

'Vend  of  his  epi' 


gun,  and  filled  its  < 
letaoliin. 

'  Camden  hni  died 


re  read  all  his  pii  ^ 

Tbe  chief  of  them  are,  "  Paovraiii,  «■ 
ErintAMiiATA  SXTvaici." — "  CaaHi' 
M*  HlCTOKio.  Di  Rice  Cabum,  Ra- 
CIKA  Ekha,"  &e.      Among  thera  last, 

eulogy  I 

ler,  and  a  Nonnan,  who  built  great  part 

of  hit  sUIetf  calhcdral,  as  11  now  Mjindb, 

and  itas  bi^p  Uierc  during  Godfrey's 

priorale,  rii, 

ConiilJum,  virtutia  amor,  facuniiia  CO. 


Paura   Tilui  pretioaa  dabat,  scd  lUi> 
Ut  meliora  habeain,  pauca  Att,  tfn. 


Thete  pieces  are  in  Ibc  Bodleian  librwT, 
MSS.  Digb.  65.  ui.  II?.  Tlie  wholi.- 
collection  u  certainly  worthy  of  publico 
"  "        ■  ciely  as  >  curio- 


r    A.D. 


Wi 


pater,  Gia  fucrc  til 


Diari  illo  ct  uulci  stylo  ediiic. 
Brit.  p.  159.  Codlieydied  11 
was  maile  prior  of  Winchettei 
1083.  Wharton,  Angl.  Swi. 
He  waa  interred  in  the  uld  diaptcr- 
houae,  whoae  area  now  makea  part  lat 
the  doan'f  garden. 

'  Sev  iofr.  SxTt.  vi.  *ol.  iL  p.  68^ 
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mtiMBitaticin  which  appeared  m  England.  Matthew  Paris*, 
«ko  first  records  this  anecdote,  says,  that  GeofBrey  borrowed 
mpcB  firan  the  sacrist  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Saint  Al^ 
inTs  to  dress  his  characters.  He  was  afterwards  elected  ab- 
koc  at  that  opulent  monastery  ^. 

Tlie  king  himself  gave  no  small  comitenance  to  the  clergy, 
US  son  Henry  Beauclerc  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon, 
he  was  initiated  in  the  sciences  under  the  care  dT  the 
Ghrymbald,  and  Farice  a  physician  of  Oxford.  Robert 
fiXSfy^  €»iistable  of  Oxford  castle,  was  ordered  to  pay  for 
dM  ixiard  of  the  young  prince  in  the  convent,  which  the  king 
firequently  visited '.  Nor  was  William  wanting  in  giv- 
sunple  revenues  to  learning :  he  founded  the  magnificent 
of  Battdand  Selby,  with  other  smaller  convents.  His 
and  their  successors  cooperated  with  this  liberal  spirit 
many  monasteries.  Herbert  de  Losinga,  a  monk 
of  Nbrmandy,  bishop  of  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  instituted  and 
with  large  possessions  a  Benedictine  abbey  at  Nor- 
oonsisting  of  sixty  monks.  To  mention  no  more  in- 
such  great  institutions  of  persons  dedicated  to  religious 
literary  leisure,  while  they  diffused  an  air  of  civility,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  in  their  respective  circles, 
have  afforded  powerful  invitations  to  studious  pursuits, 
luftve  consequently  added  no  small  degree  of  stability  to 
die  interests  of  learning. 

By  these  observations,  and  others  which  have  occurred  in 

die  ooarse  of  our  enquiries,  concerning  the  utility  of  mona- 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  monastic  system. 


*  [lb.  'WaitonhasheremoBtstraDgely  gether  with  the  copes  and  all  his  books 

'  Matthew  Paris.    This  writer  was  burned.  Nothing  is  mentioned  about 

dMt  Gcoffirey  was  sent  for  by  Ri-  the  priory  of  Dunstaple,  which  was  not 

■bboiofScAlban's,  to  superintend  founded  before  1131,  long  aAer  Abbot 

cfaool  there :  but  arriving  too  late,  Richard's    death  ;    immc^ately    upon 

Ehool  was  given  to  another  person ;  which  Geoffrey  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 

GwrfRnej  still  expecting  the  oflSce,  AIban*s.— Doucr.] 
fidicd  himself  at  Dunstaple,  where        '  Vit.  Abbat  ad  calc.  Hist.  p.  S6, 

he  CO— posed  the  miracle  play  of  St.  Ca-  edit.  1639.     See  also  BuL  Hist.  Acad. 

;  Ibr  the  decoration  of  which  he  Paris,  ii.  225. 

copes  from  St.  Alban*s :  but        >  Hist.  Antiq.  Univ.  Ozon.  i.  46. 
am  tha  following  m'ght  his  house  to- 


F 
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^e  are  apt  to  pass  a  general  and  undistinguishing  c 
the  monks,  and  to  suppose  tlieir  foundaiione  to  have  I 
the  retreats  of  illiterate  indolence  at  every  period  of  time,  i 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  our  universities  about  the  ^ 
of  tile  Norman  conquest,  were  in  a  low  condition :  whilft  J 
monasteries  contained  ample  endowments  and  accomuiodat 
and  were  the  only  respectable  seminaries  of  literature.  A  j 
centuries  afterwards,  as  our  universides  began  to  flourisli 
consequence  of  the  <listinctions  and  honours  which  they  4 
ferred  on  scholars,  tlie  establishment  of  colleges,  tlie  ii 
tion  of  new  systems  of  science,  tlie  universal  ardourwhiclttt 
vdled  of  breeding  almost  alt  persons  to  letters,  and  tlie  i 
lition  of  Uiut  exclusive  right  of  te:icliiiig  which  die  eccles 
bad  so  long  claimed ;  the  monasteries  of  course  grew  ii 
live  to  studies,  whicli  were  mure  strongly  encouraged,  i 
cmnmodiously  pursued,  and  more  successfidly  cultivt 
other  places;  they  gradually  became  contemptible  and  i 
shionable  as  nurseries  of  learning,  and  dieir  fraternities  ij 
nerated  into  sloth  and  ignorance.  The  most  eminent  scly 
which  England  produced,  both  in  philosophy  and  him 
before  and  even  below  the  twellth  century,  were  educa 
our  religious  houses.  The  encouragement  given  in  the  | 
lish  monasteries  for  transcribing  books,  the  scarcity  of  wbK 
in  the  middle  ages  we  ha^■e  before  remarked,  was  very  coau- 
derable.  In  every  great  abbey  there  was  an  apartment  called 
the  ScBiPToaiLM;  wheremany  writers  were  constaiiUy  busied 
in  transcribing  not  only  the  ser\' ice- books  for  the  choir,  but 
books  for  the  librarj-".  The  Scriptorium  of  Saint  Alban's 
abbey  was  built  by  abbot  Paulin,  a  Norman,  who  ordered 

*  This  WHS  bIm  1  pnctlce  in  the  mo-  windows  of  ihc  lihrsiy  of  Saint  Albsn'i 

nsMeriei  Bbroad;  in  which  the  bo^s  and  alibvy.    Iliid.    183.      At  the  roundatiwi 

novicnwerc  chiefly  cnt|)1iiyed.     Bui  the  of  Winchciler  college,  one  ornuirema- 

inis«al>  and  bibles  wexv  ordeivd  to  lie  scribcn  were  hired  uid  tmpUyjai  by 

written  by  monks  of  nulurc  tge  and  tliefounderlo  FHolrhwiE'ifot  tlieUhtvf. 

diicrcdoii.      Du    Fresne,     Gloits.    Lat.  They  trwiacribed  ind  look  Iheir  otto- 

Med.  V.   SrniFTDiiiTH.      And  Pro^iit.  mons  wiUiio  the  college,  as  appeu*  by 

f.    Ti.   edit,    jirim.     See  alto    Monasi.  romtnitatioiiB  of  eipcnses  on  ilieir  ac 

Anglic  ii.  726.      Ami  references  in  tlie  count  now  remaining. 
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wmay  volumes  to  be  written  there,  about  the  year  1080.  Arch- 
hUiop  Lanfranc  furnished  the  copies  K     Estates  were  often 
gmnted  for  the  support  of  the  Scriptorium.     That  at  Saint 
Edmondsbury  was  endowed  with  two  mills  ^.     The  tythes  of 
■  rectory  were  appropriated  to  the  cathedral  convent  of  Saint 
Svithin  at  Winchester,  ad  libros  trdnscribendos^  in  the  year 
1171 '.      Many  instances  of  this  species  of  benefaction  occur 
from  the  tenth  century.     Nige],  in  the  year  1160,  gave  the 
moaks  of  £3y  two  churches,  ad  libros  Jacietidos^.     This  em- 
{doyment  appears  to  have  been  diligently  practised  at  Croyland, 
£br  Ingulphus  relates,  that  when  the  library  of  that  convent 
burnt  in  the  year  1091,  seven  hundred  volumes  were  con- 
*.  Fifty-eight  volumes  were  transcribed  at  Glastonbury, 
during  the  government  of  one  abbot,  about  the  year  1300^. 
And  in  the  library  of  this  monastery,  the  richest  in  England, 
there  ^^re  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes  in  the  year  1248  p. 
More  than  eighty  books  were  thus  transcribed  for  Saint  Alban's 
abbey,  by  abbot  Wethamstede,  who  died  about  14>4>0^.    Some 
of  these  instances  are  rather  below  our  period;  but  they  illu- 
strate the  subject,  and  are  properly  connected  with  those  of 
more  antient  date.     I  find  some  of  the  classics  written  in  the 
English  monasteries  very  early.    Henry,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Hyde-abbey,  near  Winchester,  transcribed  in  the  year  1178 
Terence,  Boethius%  Suetonius*,  and  Claudian.     Of  these  he 

■  Mat.  Paris,  p.  1003.     See  Inland,         "  Hist.  Croyland.  Dec.  Script,  p.  98. 
Brit.  p.  166.  °  Tanner,  Not.  Mon.  edit  8vo.  Pref. 


^  Bcgistr.  Nigr.  S.  Edmund.  Abbat  '  See  Joann.  Glaston.  ut  infr.     And 

M.  828.  Lcland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  131. 

*  Rmstr.    Joh.   Pontissar.   episcop.  **  Weaver,  Fun.  Mon.  p.  566, 

mat.  iT  164.  MS.  'It  is  observable,  that  Boethius  in  his 


Mon.  Angl.  i.    131.      Heming.  metres  constantly  follows  Seneca's  tra- 

ChartuL  per  Heame,  p.  265.    Compare  gedtes.     I  believe  there  is  not  one  form 

abo  Godwin,  de  Prssul.  p.  121.  edit  of  verse  in   Boethius  but  what  is  taken 

16KS.  from  Seneca. 

"  Whaiton,  AngL  Sacr.  i.  p.  619.  See        '  Suetonius  is  frequently  cited  by  the 

pu  634,  and  278.    Heame  has  pub-  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly 

i  a  grant  from  R.  De  Poston  to  by  Vincentius  Bellovacensis.     SpecuL 

Branholm  abbey  in  Norfolk,  of  12^^.  per  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  67.   And  Rabanus  Mau- 

■wnmn,  a  rent-charge  on  his  lands,  to  rus.  Art.  Gram.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  46.  Lu- 

kaep  dieir  books  in  repair,  ad  emai-  pus,  abbot  of  Ferriercs,  about  the  year 

4aii»mem   tibrorunu     Ad.    Domerham,  838,  a  learned  philosophical  writer,  edu« 

Mum.  iii.  cated  under  Rabanus  Maurus,  desires 

VOL.  I.  k 
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formed  one  book,  iUuminatujg  the  initials,  and  forming  tli»- 
brazen  bosses  of  the  covers  witli  his  own  liands".  But  ttomm 
abbot  had  more  devotion  tlian  taste:  for  he  exchanged  H^m 
manuscript  a  few  years  afterwards  for  four  missals,  the  LegeJt— 
of  Saint  Christopher,  and  Saint  Gregory's  Pastobal  Cab^H 
with  the  prior  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral  convent'.  B^e 
aedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  author  of  the  Latin  chronicU 
of  king  Henry  the  second,  amongst  a  great  variety  of  sch^c 
lastic  and  tlieological  treatises,  transcribed  Seneca's  episd  ^ 
and  tragedies',  Terence,  Martial'',  and  Claudian,  to  whi^ir 
I  vrill  add  Gesta  Alexandri*,  about  the  year  1180'.  Ii» 
catalogue  of  the  books  ^  of  the  library  of  Glastonbury  M-e  Smrmt 

abbot  Iltrquard  to  aend  him  Suetonius  cut,  FolicraL  vi.  3.    A<  do  sereiat  ^rwi 

On  tht  Grtari,  "in  dum  ate  niDsnos  ten  oTihe  middle  ago.   Maitial  iicEKt 

codices  diviamn."     Epislal.  Lup.  Fer-  bf  Jeiom  of  Padua,  a  Latin   poM  asiiJ 

nrieiu.  idi.    Apud  Andr.  Du  Cbane,  pbysicuD,  who  flourished  about  tbcjr^au 

Script.  Rer,  Fninc.  lorn.  ii.  p.  726.   Isi-  ISOa      See  Chrisdan.  Daumii  Not.     mi 

dorus  Hiapalensis,  a  b[ahop  of  the  ae-  Catonis  Distich,  p.  140.      One  of    «*« 


*enlh  century,  gives  the  orinn  d' poeti;    two  fainoiu  manutcripu  of 
liotn  Suetonius,  Origin.  liu.  T.    Chau-     the  Vatican,  U  said  to  have 


's  tale  of  Nero  in  the  Mohkk'b 
ii  taken  from  Suetooius,  "as  tellitb  ua 
Suetonius."  t.  491.  p.  164.  edit.  Vn. 

'  "  Suis  manibuit  apics  Uleraruin  w- 
nficiow  piniii  et  illuminavit,  necnou 
KTeoD  umbonea  in  tegminibui  appiniil." 
H&  Hegistr.  Prioral.  S.  Swithin,  Wiu- 
lon.  Qualern.  ...  In  ardiiv.  Wulvca. 
Many  of  the  monlu  were  skilfui  Ulumi- 
nalors.  They  were  alto  taught 
booki.  In  the  year  I2TT,  Ihew  coi 
luliona  were  giien  to  Ibe  Beoedii 


i  of  Can 


the  time,  perhaps  under  ihe  eiie*w- 
mgetneni,  of  Charlemagne  ;  uidtalB*** 

copiea  by  Calliopiui  Scholaaticua.  Foi^ 
tsnin.Vindic  Antiquity  Diplomat,  p.  SI. 
Schalailiau  means  a  master  in  the  «cid*- 
aiattical  ichoolt.  Engelbert,  abba*  ^ 
Treioui,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  ontwy, 
mentions  Termtiui  Porla,  but  in  (uckl 
manner  ta  ahews  he  bad  but  liule  or  M 
knowledge  of  him.      He  confound*  rta 

whom  Sdpiu  delifered  from  primvo  *> 
Carthage,  and  brought  la  Rome.  BtU 
Pan.  lorn.  iiv.  edit.  Lugd.  p.  370- 

*  See  Sect.  iii.  infr.  p.  133. 

*  Swalfham,  Hist.  Csnab.  Buig.  B. 
■       "       '  ■  Epinola  fc- 


bury :  *^  Abbatefl 

Mralei,  loco  operii 

luam  habilitstem  OEteris  occupatioDibi: 

deputent:  in  >tudendo,libtosicril>endi . 

corrigcndo,  iUumioando,  linndo. "  Cs-  p.  DT.  per  Joi.  Sparki 

pit.    Ceil.    Ord.    Benedicun.    Pravinc  necs  cum  aliitSeneciiiM  uiu,  •>iiiui».> 

CanL   1S77.   Dpud  MSS.    Br.    Twyoe,  Martialii  totui  el  Terentiui  in  URSW- 

8io.  p.  97S.  archiv.  0»on.      "  Ibid.  lumine,"  &c.    Sub  Tit.  Dr  Ubm  n* 

■  Nirholas  Anloniua  layi,   that  Nl-  He  died  in  1 1 93.    In  the  libiai}  (/ »• 

diolai  Pranelh,  a  Daminican,  illustrated  terborough  abbey,  "'      " 

Sencra'a  nagef^ies  with  a  gioo,   soon  there  were  one  the 

after  the  year  I30a    Bibl.  Vet.  Bispan.  died  books 

■pud  Fabric.   Bibl.   \m.  lib.  ii.  c.  !).  Peterb.  p.  na. 
He  meam  Nicholiu  Trivet,  an  English         "    See    Cbron.    Job.    Glastoo.    t& 

Dominican,  author  of  the  Ann* la  pub-  Heame,  Oion.  1726.  vii.  A'uHUVM^f- 

lisbtd  by  Anthony  Hall.  frmmm  Glasiammsii  fcdtna  jui  ' '' 

*  John  of  Sali.btir)-  calls  Martial  Ci  ■  '  ' 


manii>cripL      GuMMl 
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1ifj\  Sallust*^,  Seneca,  Tully  De  Senectute  and  Amicitia"^, 
VbgO,  Persius,  and  Claudian,  in  the  year  1248.  Among  the 
To^  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the  twelve 
hodks  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  supposed  to  have  been  written  ui 
the  tenth  century,  which  once  belonged  to  the  cathedral  con* 
Tent  of  Rochester*.  And  another  of  Virgil's  Eneid,  written 
k  the  thirteenth,  which  came  from  the  library  of  Saint  Austin's 
at  Canterbury  ^.  Wallingford,  abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  gave  or 
sold  from  the  library  of  that  monastery  to  Richard  of  Bury, 
bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  the  Philobjblion,  and  a  great 
collector  of  books,  Terence,  Virgil,  Quintilian,  and  Jerom 
against  Ruiinus,  together  with  thirty*two  other  volumes  valued 
at  fifiy  pounds  of  silver  '•  The  scarcity  of  parchment  nndoubt* 

m,4n,  Ldand,  who  fisted  all  the  mo-        *  Fkalus  Jorius  aayi,  that  Poggiuf, 

MiHnlf  just  before  their  diisolutioD,  about  the  year  1490^  fintbroo^t'nilly'i 

MIM  to  have  been  struck  with  the  ve-  books  De  Fbubut  and  De  LegSbut  into 

Miriile  air  and  amplitude  of  this  room.  Italy,  tnmacribed  by  himielf  firom  other 

Soipt  Brit.  p.  196.     See  what  is  said  manuscripts.     Voas.  Hist.  LaL  p.  550. 

of  the  monastery  libraries  above.  About  the  same  time  Bbutus  de  CUHm 

*  It  is  pretended,  that  Gregory  the  Oralori6ii#,  and  some  of  the  rhetorical 

Gitat^  in  tiie  year  580,  ordered  all  the  pieces,  wiUi  a  complete  copy  of  De  Ora^ 

aunseripta  of  Uvy  to  be  burnt  which  tore,  were  discorered  and  circulated  by 

etdd  be  found,  as  a  writ^  who  enforced  FlaTius  Blondus,  and  his  friends.  Flar. 

fttdoebine  of  prodigies.    By  the  way.  Blond.  ItaL  Dlustrat.  p.  S46.     Leland 

Iktj  himsdf  tihea  insinuates  his  disbe-  says,  that  VHlliam  SeUing,  a  monk  of 

Btf  of  tliose  superstitions.     He  studies  Canterbury,  about  14S0^  brought  with 

tsidflte  the  most  ridiculous  portents ;  him  from  Italy  Cicero's  book  De  Be- 

mk  ht  only  meant,  when  it  came  in  his  pubUca^  but  that  it  was  burnt  with  other 

viy,  to  reeord  die  credulity  of  the  peo-  manuscripts.  Script.  Brit.  Cxixuians. 
iK  net  to  propagate  a  bdief  of  such        *  15  C.  z.  1.  '  15  B.  Ti. 

^■HTtffT.     It  was  the  superstition  of        ■  Vit.  Abbat.  a  AlbanL  Brit.  Mus. 

At  people,  not  of  the  historian.     Anto-  MSS.  Cotton.  Claud.   E.  iv.     In  the 

iis  FffTaH*^  is  ttid  to  have  purchased  royal  manuscripts  in  John  of  Salisburjr*! 

<f  Y^mm  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  Ektevticus,  there  is  written,  **  Hone 

li^fftirwliidi  he  gave  the  latter  a  large  librum  fedt  dominus  Symon  abbas  & 

i4a  the  year  1455.  Gallss.  De  Bi-  AJbani :  quern  postea  Tenditinn  doinliio 

"iHiliuii^  p.  186.     See  Liron,  Singu-  Ric aedo  d«Bubt,  epiicopo  DmMJmi^ 

liriliiHisL  a  litt.  tom.L  p.  166.  emit  Michael  abbas  a  Atwu  ab  ei. 

*  Mricins  mentions  two  manuscripU  ecutoribus  prasdiAi  9fktapi,AJ},  1845  ** 

tf  Ubst,oae  written  in  the  year  1 178,  MSS.  13  D.  It.  1    SJefavd  de  Burr 

iri  te  other  HI  the  year  900.     Bibl  otherwise  caOad  BIchttd  AimgerTTlle' 

l«.Lie.9w    SaUusliscitedbyaBy.  is  said  to  hyt  gjon,  pnamTj  j^l 

■mIm  writer,  Joannes  Antiochenus,  of  books  than  aU  fht  UAopa  of  Emrland 

m  ttriy  century.      Excerpt.    Priresc.  together.  JMiiMht  iied  ^m^ 

II «.  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  SaUust's  ^b"^**  he  had  ImmI  fc  fcl,  ^„, 

taw  hiitefy  is  cited  by  Fita-Stephens,  1«»S  «>>•««  iT  Mr  ewnnoo  aparT 
k  lb  dMi^Mioo  of  London.  Hist.  "J*"*^  MtwwJ  irfdb  books,  Aat 
Bil^g. 44a  4to edit  **«••**  •'^■1  ««*l  notiriS  due 

its 
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edly  prevented  the  transcription  of  many  other  books  in  these 
societies.  About  the  year  1120,  one  master  Hugh,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  convent  of  Saint  Edmondsbury  in  Suffolk  to 
write  and  illuminate  a  grand  copy  of  the  bible  for  their  library, 
could  procure  no  parchment  for  this  purpose  in  England  \ 

'  reverence  approach  his  presence.     GuL  to  his  office,  be  chose  to  receive  thoK 

Chambre,  Contin.  Hist.  Dunelm.  apud  perquisites  in  books.     By  the  fawtnr  of 

¥^hart.   AngL  Sacr.  i.  765.     He  kept  Edward  the  Third  he  gained  acce«  to 

binders,  illuminators^  and  writers  in  his  the  libraries  of  the  most  capital  m^"^ 

palaces.     "  Antiquariorum,  scriptorum,  teries ;  where  he  shook  off  the  duat 

correctorum,  colligatorum,  illuminato-  volumes  preserved  in  chests  and  p 

rum,**  &c     Philobibl.  cap.  viii.  p.  34.  which  had  not  been  opened  for  manj 

edit.  1599.     Petrarch  says,  that  he  had  ages.  Ibid.  29,  sa 
once  a  conversation  with  Aungervylle,        [To  this  note  it  may  be  added  frooi 

concerning  the  island  called  by  the  an-  Bp.Godwin,(Catof  Eng.Bisfaopa.lOOl. 

tients  Thide,  whom  he  calls  Ftrum  or-  p.  524-5)  as  has  been  suggested  bj  "Mr* 

dentumgemL  Petrarch,  Epist.  i.  3.  His  Dibdin,  (BibUom.  1811.  p.  M8.)  diat 

book  entitled  PHiix>aiBUOK,  or  2>ff^more  De  Bury  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 

librorum  et  instUuiione  BibUotkecee,  sup-  Angaruill,  knt. ;  that  be  said  of  himadf 

posed  to  be  really  written  by  Robert  **  exstatico  quodam  libromm  amare  patin 

Holcott  a  Dominican  fiiar,  was  finished  ter  te  abreytum  '*— that  he  was  mightibf 

in  his  manor  of  Aulkland,  A.D.  1343.  carried  away,  and  even  beside  himaelfi 

He  founded  4  libraiy  at  Oxford :  and  with  immoderate  love  of  books  and  de> 

H  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  book  above  sire  of  reading.     He  had  always  in  hit 

mentioned,  he  apologises  for  admitting  house  many  chaplains,  all  great  scihnlarSi 

the  poets  into  his  collection.     <<  Qjuare  His  manner  was  at  dinner  and  suppv- 

fion  ntdeximui    fabulas   PoBTAmuM.**  time  to  have  some  good  book  read  t» 

Cap.  ziu.  p.  43.  zviii.  p.  57.  zix.  58.  But  him,  whereof  he  would  disooturse  with 

he  is  more  complaisant  to  the  prejudices  bis  chaplains  a  great  part  of  the  6mj  fisl- 

of  hb  age,  where  he  says,  that  the  laity  lowing,  if  business  interrupted  not  hif 

are  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  any  com-  course.  He  was  very  bountiful  unto  the 

merce  with  books.  **  LaUi omnium  Ubro-  poor:  weekly  he  browed  for  their  t^ 

rumcommunionenitUmdignL**  Cap.zvii.  lief  8  quarters  of  wheat  made  into  breads 

p«  5S.    He  prefers  books  of  the  liberal  beside  the  ofial  and  fragments  of  his  t»» 

arts  to  treatises  in  law.  Cap.  xL  p.  41.  bles.     Riding  between  Newcastle  and 

He  laments  that  good  literature  had  en-  Durham,  he  would  give  SL  in  alma ; 

tirely  ceased  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  from  Durham  to  Stockton  5L,  Ac 

Cap.  ix.  p.  38.   He  admits  Panfletos  exi-  He  bequeathed  a  valuable  library  of. 

guos  into  his  libraiy.  Cap.  viii.  30.     He  MSS.  to  Durham,  now  Trinity,  collcfc^ 

employed  StatUmarios  and  Librariot,  not  Oxford :  and  upon  the  completion  ef 

only  in  England,  but  in  France,  Italy,  the  room  to  receive  them,  they  were  put 

and  Gennany.   Cap.  x.  p.  34.     He  re-  into  pews  or  studies,  and  chained  to  them, 

srets  the  total  isnorance  of  the  Greek  See  Gutch's  edit,  of  Wood's  HiaL  of  te 

language ;  but  adds,  that  he  has  provided  Univ.  of  Oxf.  iL  91  L^FAar.] 
forthestudentsof  his  library  both  Greek        ^  Monast.  Angl.  i.  p.  900.     In  dia 

and  Hebrew  grammars.  Ibid.  p.  40.  He  great  revenue>roll  of  <me  year  of  JoImi 

calls  Paris  the  parad&te  of  the  worldj  and  Gervcys,  bishop  of  Wincbeatary  I  find 

says,  that  he  purchased  there  a  variety  of  expended  '*  in  parcheamento  ompto  tA 

invaluablevolumes  in  all  sciences,  which  rotulos,  v«.**     This  vras  a  ooosidmbla 

yet  were  neglected  and  perishing.  Cap.  sum  for  such  a  conraiodity  in  the 

viii.  p.  31.    While  chancellor  ami  trea-  1266.     But  as  the  quantity  or 

aner  of  England,  instead  of  the  usual  of  the  rolls  is  not  specified^  no 

presents  and  new-year's  gifb  appendant  conclusion  can  be  dnwn.     Comipi.  IfSL 
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In  oonsequenoe  of  the  taste  for  letters  and  liberal  studies  in- 
troduced by  the  Normans,  many  of  the  monks  became  almost 
as  good  critics  as  catholics ;  and  not  only  in  France  but  in 
England,  a  great  variety  of  Latin  writers,  who  studied  the  ele- 
jBndes  of  style,  and  the  arts  of  classical  composition,  appeared 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest  A  view  of  the  writers  of 
this  dass  who  flourished  in  England  for  the  two  subsequent 
centuries,  till  the  restless  spirit  of  novelty  brought  on  an  atten* 
tkm  to  other  studies,  necessarily  follows  from  what  has  been 
adnmced,  and  naturally  forms  the  conclusion  of  our  present 
investigation. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror,  John  commonly 
caDed  Joannes  Grammaticus,  having  studied  polite  literature 
at  Paris,  which  not  only  from  the  Norman  connection,  but 
fixNn  the  credit  of  its  professors,  became  the  fashionable  uni- 
versity of  our  countrymen,  was  employed  in  educating  the  sons 
of  the  Norman  and  English  nobility^.  He  wrote  an  explana- 
tbn  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses'',  and  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
metre  or  versification '.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  library 
of  New  College  in  Oxford,  I  have  seen  a  book  of  Latin  poetry, 
and  many  pieces  in  Greek,  attributed  to  this  writer™.  He 
floorished  about  the  year  1070.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Krst,  Laurence,  prior  of  the  church  of  Durham,  wrote  nine 
books  of  Latin  elegies.  But  Leland,  wht>  had  read  all  his 
works,  prefers  his  compositions  in  oratory;  and  adds,  that  for 


in  archiv.  WuUes.  Winton.  andtheologbt  He  flourished  about  A.D. 

Anderaon,  Comm.  i.  153.  sub  1250.    Alexander  Necbam  wrote  m  He- 

<Hi  1313.  tamorphosm  OvidiL  Tann.  BibL  p.  540. 

*  See  Bale,  iv.  4a  *  Another  title  of  this  piece  is,  Poetria 

^  hUgumenta  super  OvidU  MetamoT'  magna  Johannis  An^tid^  &c.  Cantabr. 

lAiKi.  MSS.  BibL   Bodl.   sup.  A  1.  MSB.  More,  121.    It  is  both  in  prose 

Alt  86.    Where  it  is  given  to  Johannes  and  yerae.     He  begins  with  this  pana- 

GmOcnsis,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  Oxford,  gjrric  on  the  university  of  Paris :  «  Pa* 

ad  afterwards  a  student  at  Paris.   It  is  risiana  jubar  difiundit  gloria  clems.  *' 

lb  MSS.  Digb.  104.  foL  323.     The  He  likewise  wrote  Compendium  Gram- 

MM  piece  is  extant  under  the  name  of  malices. 

tti  latter  John,  entitled,  ExposUiones  *"  MSS.  Bibl.  ColL  Nov.  Oxon.  236, 

mmtnUtaUs  in  Lib.  I.  Metamorphoseos  237.     But  these  are  said  to  belong  to 

ike  Fakularum,  ^.    Printed  at  Paris  Joannes  Philoponus.     See  Phot  Blbl. 

IIMl     But  this  Johannes  Gualknsis  Cod.  Ixxr.    C^ve,  p.  441.  edit  1. 
MMBs  to  have  been  chiefly  a  philosopher 
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an  knprofeineiit  in  dietoric  and  doquence,  he  fieqoently  ex- 
ocised  hia  talents  in  framii^  Latin  defences  on  dubicms  rases 
which  occurred  among  his  friends.  He  likewise,  amangBt  a 
variety  of  other  elaborate  pieces  on  saints,  confessors,  and  holy 
virgins^  in  which  he  humoured  the  times  and  his  professiooi 
composed  a  critical  treatise  on  the  method  of  writing  E^iistles^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  &vourite  subject  °.  He  died  in 
1154^.  About  the  same  time  Robert  Dunstable,  a  mook  of 
Saint  Alban's,  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  poem  in  el^iac  verse^ 
containing  two  books^,  on  the  life  of  Saint  Alban^.  The  first 
book  is  opened  thus : 

Albani  celebrem  coelo  terrisque  triumphum 
Ruminat  inculto  carmine  Clio  rudis. 

We  are  not  to  expect  Leonine  rhymes  in  these  writers,  wl 
became  fiishionable  some  years  afterwards '^.     Their  verses 

*  See  whit  is  seid  of  John  UanTill  Alme  Deus,  rector  qui  mundiRgnft  go- 
below,  benutt, 
.  ®  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  2CM,  905.  Nee  sinis  absque  modo  tedei  flutlHC  f»- 

'  It  is  a  long  poem,  containing  thir-  pemas. 

teen  hundred  and  sixty  lines.  ». .     .  .,        ^  .^  .*  *  uii*  -»-•..  .^ 

"  In  the  British  Muieum,  MS&  Cott  J*  "  «'  $«  end  !>f  "  Ad^h.  Mute  At.- 

Jcu  D.  iii  2.  CiAOD.  E.  4.    There  m  V^-..^ST°I:  "T"  ^?°"*  Vendmj 

more  of  hi.  Utin  poedu  on  »cred  .ub.  Iff^.^T,""*:'  *^E^  '2*^  '"'' 

jkts  in  the  BririJ.  Mu«um.  But  most  ffT^  ^i.      -  ."^'^'•?*  ~ 

of  them  «e  of  ui  inferior  compoiution,  fe  W-  Celt,  pert  u  '^  ••  «»^  «?•  P- » 

««l,«I.uppo«,of.no.h«rh]>nd.  ?^°^hl  J^^*^^ ''^ 

'  Leonine  TOT«  we  .«a  to  have  been  £^i  T*^.  "''^^  •^^^•?'^  *• 

InTaitdluidfirMuMdbjsFrenchnronk  f^"^*^"?*  TT*"**  ^J^? 

of  Sunt  Victor  M  Mirwille.,  named  »"  *•  bepn'-mgof  these»e«hc»tniy, 

Leoninus,  or  Leonine,  d>oat  the  year  fon^ded  .Latin  pui^TTioil  mc 

1 135.  pSquier,  Recberch.  de  la  France.  ^  comp«ed  on  ttat  oce.»»,  mhii 

TiL  8.  p.  M6.  3.  p.  6001     It  U  howeveJ  !?  .•?"?.*"  °^  ^"^ .  »» 


certain;  that  rhjiicd  Utin  Ten»i  »«.«  !^°  ^f^  .T"        ^  u- 

in  use  much  earlier.    I  have  before  ob-  PO^^.  •»  thjt  ttme  made  tob.  mig  t. 

«^Ted,  that  the  iSUbfii  &>fen«itana  wa.  «»>•  1>«P.  «>d  beg"*  «nth  th.  «««,, 

published  1100.     See   Massieu,  Hist.  De  Clotario  est  canere  rege  FVaacomm 

Fr.  Poes.  p.  77.     Fauchet,  Rec  p.  52.  Qui  ivit  pugnare  cum  gente  ^^«mw« 

76.  seq.  And  I  have  seen  a  Latin  poem  Quam  graviter  proTenisset  miani  %wa- 

of  four  hundred  lines,  «  Moysis  Mutii  num 

Ber^oniatis  de  rebus  Bergomensibus,  Si  non  fuxsset  inclitus  Faro  d» 

Justiniani  hujus  nominis  secundi  By-  Burgundionum. 

santii   Imperatoris  jussu  conscriptum*.  ,^^     _, '     .         .       ' 

anno  a  salute  noslm  707."     Tike  author  ^^^T^Zf^^l}^  ^ 

was  the  emperor's  scribe  or  secretaiy.  °f^  *°^  chmcfa-iymi^     Pt 

*.  .^     ,^    .^'^  '  BineTenM  aivpreperijrtbe  RoMan 


It  benns  thua : 

^  amelen  or  pentuneters  rhymad.     Atd 
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of  a  hij^a!*  cast,  and  have  a  classical  turn.  The  following  line, 
which  hefpns  the  second  book,  is  remarkably  flowing  and  har- 
monious, and  much  in  the  manner  of  Claudiaii. 

Pieridum  studiis  claustri  laxare  rigorem. 

Smoothness  of  versification  was  an  excellence  which,  like  their 
Saxon  predecessors,  they  studied  to  a  fault  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, commonly  known  and  celebrated  as  an  historian,  was 
likewise  a  terse  and  poUte  Latin  poet  of  this  period*  He  was 
^ucated  under  Alcuine  of  Anjou,  a  canon  of  Lincoln  cathe- 
draL  His  principal  patrons  were  Aldwin  and  Reginald,  both 
Normans,  and  abbots  of  Ramsey.  His  turn  for  poetry  did 
not  hinder  his  arriving  to  the  dignity  of  an  archdeacon*  Le- 
land  mentions  eight  books  of  his  epigrams,  amatorial  verses  % 
>>^  poems  on  philosophical  subjects '.  The  proem  to  his  book 
^£  Herbis,  has  this  elegant  invocation, 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vosque,  quibus  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  deas ! 

Si  mihi  serta  prius  hedera  florente  parastis, 
Ecce  meos  flores,  serta  parate,  fero. 

It  k  not  improlNible  that  they  took  their  rious,  a  much  older  writer.  The  hyouit 

Btme  from  the  monk  above  mentioned,  which  Bede  quotes  are  eztremelj  bar- 

wbo  waa  tfaa  moat  popular  and  almost  barous,  consisting  of  a  modulated  struo* 

only  Ljrtin  poet  of  his  time  in  France,  ture,  or  a  certain  number  of  feet  without 

Be  wrote  many  Latin  pieces  not  in  quantity,  like  the  odes  of  the  minstrels 

ifayme,  and  ins  |;ood  style  of  Latin  wer-  or  scalds  of  that  age.     **  Ut  sunt,"  ha 

sification.     Particularly  a  Latin  heroic  says,  "carminavuLOARiUMPOKTABirM." 

poem  in  twdre  book^  containing  the  In  Uie  mean  time  we  must  not  forget, 

Ustory  of  the  bible  from  the  creation  of  that  the  early  French  troubadours  men* 

the  world  to  the  story  of  Ruth.     Also  tion  a  sort  of  rhvme  in  their  ▼emacular 

soma  dmaa,  which  have  a  udersble  poetry  partly  mstin^uished    from  tha 

dcgrea  ordassic purity     Some  suppose  common  species,  which  they  call  Leo^ 

diat  pope  Leo  tlie  Second,  about  the  nine  or  Leonime.   Thus  Gualtier  Arba- 

ycar  600^  a  great  reformer  of  the  chants  lestrier  de  Belle-perche,  in  the  beginning 

and  hymns  of  the  church,  invented  this  of  his  romance  of  Judas  Maccabeu^ 

aort  of  versa.  written  before  the  year  1280: 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bede,  who  lived  ,        j-        i.* u:...  jtu 

t&tbe  aUbth  century,  ^s  book  d«  Je  ne  di  pas  k  aucun  buu  dit 

A*«  MSILTd«7;ot  seem  to  have  JJ  °^  P^j^i^JZ!;* 

k»mii  that  rhy^ne  was  a  common  oma.  On  comanante  ou  Uamme. 

■MBt  of  the  church-hymns  of  his  time.  But  enough  has  been  said  on  a  tutgtct 

■aai^  of  which  he  quotes.     See  Opp.  of  so  little  importance. 

•ao^L  84. on.  penult.  Bat  this  chapter,  *  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  iL  89. 

I  tfatnk,  is  afi  taken  from  Marius  Victo-  ^  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  197. 
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But  Leland  appears  to  have  been  most  pleased  with  fUeoxfB 
poetical  epistle  to  Elfleda,  the  dau^ter  of  Alfred  *■•  In^ 
Bodleian  library,  is  a  manuscript  Latin  poem  of  this  writer,  oo 
the  death  of  king  Stephen,  and  the  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second 
in  England,  which  is  by  no  means  contemptible^.  He  occurs 
as  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  the  monastery  of  Sautree  in  the 
year  1147^.  Geo£Brey  of  Monmouth  was  bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph  in  the  year  1152^.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  enqui- 
ries after  British  antiquity ;  and  was  patronised  and  assisted  in 
this  pursuit  by  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  diligent  anti- 
quarian, and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln*.  His  credulity 
as  an  historian  has  been  deservedly  censured:  but  fiJ[>uloiis 
histories  were  then  the  fiishion,  and  he  well  knew  the  reconi- 
mendation  his  work  would  receive  from  comprehending  all  the 
popular  traditions  ^.  His  latinity  rises  far  above  mediocri^,  and 
his  Latin  poem  on  Merlin  is  much  applauded  by  Leland^. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  general  state  of  society  by  the 
more  ingenious  and  dignified  churchm^i  of  this  period ;  who 
seem  to  have  surpassed  by  the  most  di^roportionate  degrees 
in  point  of  knowledge,  all  other  members  of  the  community. 
Hiomas  of  Becket,  who  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
his  friends,  in  their  episdes,  distinguish  each  other  by  the 
appellation  of  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  their  correqioD- 
dence^.  By  the  present  difiusion  of  literature,  even  those  who 
are  illiterate  are  yet  so  intelligent  as  to  stand  more  on  a  levd 
with  men  of  professed  science  and  knowledge ;  but  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  those  times,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages 
in  their  writings,  appear,  and  not  without  reason,  to  have  con- 
sidered the  rest  of  the  world  as  totally  immersed  in  ignorance 
and  barbarity.     A  most  distinguished  ornament  of  this  age 

"  Ut  supr.  *  Leland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  19a 

*  MSS.  Digb,  65.  fol.  27.  His  writ-  ■  See  Sect.  iii.  infr.  p.  127. 

ings  are  numerous,  and  of  various  kinds.  ^  In  the  British  Museuniy  MSS.  GolL 

In   Trinity  college  library  at  Oxford  Tit.  A.  xix.  Vespas.  £»  It. 

there  is  a  fine  copy  of  his  book  De  tma-  *^  See   Quadrilog.    Vit.    T.    Bccks^ 

me  Mundu  MSS.  Cod.  64.  pergamen.  Bruxcll.  1682.  4to.    And  CoociL  Ma^. 

This  is  a  very  common  manuscript.  Brit,  et  Hib.  torn.  i.  p.  441.     Many  of 

'  Wharton,  Ancl.  Sacr.  ii.  872.  thtM  epistles  are  still  in  manuacarqit. 

y  Wharton,  Eccles.  Assav.  p.  S06. 
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John  of  Salisbury^.     Hi^  style  has  a  remarkable  elegance 
mod  energy.     His  Policraticon  is  an  extremely  pleasant  mis* 
cellany;  replete  with  erudition,  and  a  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  which  properly  belongs  to  a  more  sensible  and  reflects 
log  period.     His  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  classics  ap- 
peun^not  only  from  the  happy  &cility  of  his  language,  but 
fiom  the  many  citations  of  the  purest  Roman  authors  with 
whtdi  his  works  are  perpetually  interspersed.     Montfaucon 
•aserts,  that  some  parts  of  the  supplement  to  Petronius,  pub- 
lished as  a  genuine  and  valuable  discovery  a  few  years  ago» 
but  smce  supposed  to  be  spurious,  are  quoted  in  the  Policra- 
ticon^.    He  was  an  illustrious  rival  of  Peter  of  Blois,  and  the 
firiend  of  many  learned  foreigners^.     I  have  not  seen  any  spe- 
dmens  of  his  Latin  poetry  * ;  but  an  able  judge  has  pronounced, 
dttt  nothing  can  be  more  easy,  finished,  and  flowing  than  his 
verses'.     He  was  promoted  to  high  stations  in  the  church  by 
Henry  the  Second,  whose  court  was  crouded  with  scholars, 
md  almost  equalled  that  of  his  cotemporary  William  king  of 
Sicily,  in  the  splendor  which  it  derived  from  encouraging  eru- 
and  assembling  the  learned  of  various  countries'.  £ad- 
was  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  endeared  by  the  brilliancy 


*  "  Stodoit  in  Italim  omnium  bona^  coadjutor ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  he 
artium  facile  post  Graeciam  pa-  taught  William  the  rudiments  "versifi- 
V  Leland,  Script.    Brit.   p.    207.  catoria  artis  et  lUeratorut^^*  Epist.  Petr. 

Bathe  likeidM  spent  sometime  at  Ox-  Blesens.  ad  Gualt     Pitts  mentions  a 

IbnL   Policrat.  Tiii.  22.  piece  of  GUalterus  De  lingua  LathuB  ru- 

*  BibU  MSS.  There  is  an  allusion  to  dimentis,  p.  141.  There  is  a  William  of 
tt*  Policraticon  in  the  Roman  dx  la  Blois,  cotemporary  with  Peter  and  hit 
RotEy  brother,  whom  I  mention  here,  as  he 

Et  verras  en  Poucratique.  appears  to  have  written  what  were  called 

▼.  7056.  Comadia  et  Tragadia,  and  to  have  been 

4  1^1^  ibjd,  preferred  to  an  abbacy  in  Sicily.     [See 

*  Except  the  Fable  of  the  belly  and  Sect. vi. inf. vol ii. p. 67.]  Petermenuons 
■imhrn  in  long  and  short.  Fabric.  **"»  WiUiam  in  his  Epistles,  "Uludno- 
Med.  Mw.  iv.  p.  877.  *"^®  ingenium  fratris  mei  magistri  Guli- 

'  L«L  ut  supr.  p.  207.  *^""»  quandoque  in  scribendis  Comoe- 

«  See  Leland,  Script.   Brit,  p.  2!0.  <^"  «^  Tragopdiis  ^uadam  occupatione 

Henry  the  Second  sent  Gualterus,  styled  serviU  degenerans,'    &c    Epist  Ixxvi. 

Amoucus,  hU  chaplain,  into  Sicily,  to  And  again  to  the  said  WilUam,  «  No- 

William  king  of  Sicily  in  lite-  «*«"  vestrum  diuturmore  memoria  quam 

William  was  so  pleased  with  quatuor  abbatis  commendabile  reddent 

er,  that  he  made  him  archbishop  Trogoedia  vestra  de  Flauea  et  Makco, 

Pblcrmo.     Bale,  xiii.  73.     He  died  ^e«»"  <^«  Puucx  et  Musca,  Comoedia 

1177.     Peter  of  Blois  was  Oualter^s  ▼«•»  »«  Alda,"  &c.  Epist.  xciii. 
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of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  of  iu^  literature,  to  A 
bisbop  of  that  see^  He  vas  anel^iant  wriler  of  history^ 
exceeded  in  the  artifices  of  composition,  and  the  choice  ■ 
matter,  by  his  colemporary  William  of  Mahnekbory.  Tt 
latter  was  a  monk  of  Malmesburj',  and  it  reHect^i  no  turn 
honour  on  liis  fraternity  tliat  they  elected  him  tlieir  librarian 
His  merits  as  an  hbtorion  have  been  justly  displayed  and  n 
commended  liy  lord  Lyttelton ':  But  his  abilities  were  m 
confined  to  prose.  He  wrote  many  pieces  of  Latin  poetry 
and  it  in  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  professed  writers  : 
prose  of  this  age  made  experiments  in  verse.  His  patron  wi 
Robert  earl  of  Glocester ;  who,  amidst  the  violent  civil  eon 
motions  which  disquieted  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  four 
leisure  and  opporlunity  to  protect  and  promote  hterary  merit 
Till  Malmesbury's  works  appeared,  Bede  had  been  the  tiA 
and  principal  writer  of  English  history.  But  a  general  spirit  i 
writing  historj-,  owing  to  that  curiosity  which  more  polish) 
manners  introduce  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  antient  hitti 
rians,  and  to  the  improved  knowledge  of  a  language  in  wHm 
facts  could  be  recorded  with  grace  and  dignity,  was  now  pr 
vailing.  Besides  those  1  have  mentioned,  Simeon  of  Durhai 
Roger  Hoveden,  and  Benedict  abbot  of  Peterborough,  a 
historians  whose  narratives  have  a  liberal  cast,  and  whose  d 
tails  rise  far  above  tlie  dull  uninteresting  precision  of  patle 
annalists  and  regular  chronologers.  John  Hanvill,  a  monk 
Saint  Alban's,  about  the  year  1 190,  studied  rhetoric  at  Par 
and  was  distiiiji;iushed  for  his  taste  even  among  the  numero 
and  poUte  scholars  of  that  flourishing  seminary".  His  Arch 
TitENica  is  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  very  entertaining  pe 
formance.  ll  is  a  long  Latin  poem  in  nine  books,  dedicate 
to  Walter  bishop  of  Rouen.     The  design  of  tiie  work  may  1 


■scribed  to  Eadmer.    See  Fabric.  BibL     Sacr.  ii 


whether  these  pieces  belong  U>  him  or  lo 
William  or  Qieiler,  a  Inmed  monki 


[n  hit  Hislarj  of  Hen>;  tbtfl 
"      f.  Hist  Ut.  p.  66I.J 
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partly  conjectured  from  its  afiected  Greek  title :  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  mixture  of  satire  and  panegyric  on  public  vice 
and  virtue,  with  some  historical  digressions.  In  the  exordium 
is  the  following  nervous  and  spirited  address : 

Tu  Cyrrhae  latices  nostrse,  deus,  implue  menti ; 
Eloquii  rorem  siccis  infunde  labellis : 
Distillaque  &vos,  quos  nondum  pallidus  auro 
Scit  Tagus,  aut  sitiens  admotis  Tantalus  undis : 
Dirige  quae  timide  suscepit  dextera,  dextram 
Audacem  pavidamque  juva:  Tu  mentis  habenas 
Fervoremque  rege,  &c. 

In  tlie  fifth  book  the  poet  has  the  following  allusions  to  the 
&bles  of  Corineus,  Brutus,  king  Arthur,  and  the  population 
of  Sritain  from  Troy.  He  seems  to  have  copied  these  tradi- 
tions irom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth**. 

Tamen  Architrenius  instat, 

Et  genus  et  gentem  quaerit  studiosius :  illi 
Tros  genus,  et  gentem  tribuit  Lodonesia,  nutrix 
Praebuit  irriguam  morum  Comubia  mammam, 
Post  odium  &ti,  Phrygiis  inventa :  Smaraudus 
Hanc  domitor  mundi  Tyrinthius,  alter  Achilles, 
Atridaeque  timor  Corinaeus,  serra  gygantum, 
Clavaque  monstrifera,  sociae  delegit  idumnam 
Omnigenam  Trojae,  pluvioque  ffuviflua  lacte 
Filius  exilio  fessae  dedit  ubera  matri. 
A  quo  dicta  prius  Corineia,  dicitur  aucto 
Tempore  comipte  Comubia  nominis  hsres. 
Die  gygantaeos  attritis  ossibus  artus 
ImpUcuit  letho,  Tyrrheni  littoris  hospes, 
Indomita  virtute  gygas ;  non  corpore  mole 
Ad  medium  pressa,  nee  membris  densior  cequo^ 
Sarcina  terrifica  tumuit  Titania  mente. 
Ad  Ligeris  ripas  Aquitanos  fudit,  et  amnes 
Francorum  potuit  lacrymis,  et  caede  vadoque 

"  See  Hist  GtlfKd.  Mon.  i.  xi.  zW.  irii.  &c 
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Sunguiiiis  cnsi;  luens,  sHtiavit  rura,  tagii()ue 
Punicea  vesdvit  b^os,  popuLque  vereiuli 
Graniiiloquos  fregit  animosa  cusplde  fa-stLis. 
Integra,  nee  dubio  liellorum  nauiraga  fiuctu, 
Nee  vice  suspects  titubanti  saucia  fatOj 
Indiktii  iledit  subitatn  victoria  laurutn. 
Inde  dato  cursu,  Bruto  comitatus  Achate, 
Gallorum  spolio  ciimulatus,  navibus  eeqiior 
Exarat,  et  superls  auraque  faventibus  uteiis, 
Litora  felices  intrat  Tolonesia  portus : 
Promissuuique  soii  gremium  monstranle  Diana, 
Incolumi  census  loculum  lerit  Albion  alno, 
Ha;c  eadem  Bruto  regnante  Britannia  nomen 
Traxit  in  hoc  tenipus:  solis  Titanibus  ilia, 
Sed  paiiris,  habitata  donius ;  quibus  uda  feraruin 
Terga  dabant  vestes,  cruor  haustus  jiocula,  trunci 
Antra  lares,  dumeta  toros,  cteiiacula  rupes, 
Pra.tla  cibos,  raptus  venerem,  spectacula  caedes, 
Imperliiin  vires,  animum  furor,  impetus  arma. 
Mortem  pugna,  sepulchra  rubus :  luonstrisque  g 
MonticoUfi  tellus:  sed  eorum  plurima  tractus 
Pars  erat  occidui  terror ;  majorque  premebat 
Te  furor  extremum  zeplijTi,  Cormibia,  limen. 
Hos  avidtun  belli  Corintei  robur  Averno 
Prccipites  misit;  cubitis  ter  quatuor  altum 
Gogniagog  Herculea  suspendit  in  aere  lucta,.fl 
Anthseumque  suum  scopulo  demUil  in  a^quoi 
Potavitque  dato  Thetis  ebria  sanguine  fluctus, 
Divisumque  tulit  mare  corpus,  Cerberus  umbram. 
Nobilis  a  Phrjgite  tanto  Cornubia  gentem 
Sanguine  derivat,  successio  cujus  lulus 
Li  generis  partem  rccipit  coniplexa  Pelasgam 
Anchis(ec]ue  domum :  ranios  hinc  Pandrasus,  inde 
Sylvius  extendit,  socioque  a  sidere  sidus 
Plenius  eil'undit  triphcata^  lampadis  ignes. 
Hoc  trifido  sola  Corinsel  postera  mundum 
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iat  pubes,  quartique  puerpera  Phoebi 
t  Arthurum,  facie  dum  falsus  adulter 
A  imimpit,  nee  amoris.Pendragon  aestu 
et  omnificas  Merlini  consulit  artes, 
irque  duels  habitus,  et  rege  latente 
ibsentis  praesentia  Gorlois  ora^. 

alse  glare  of  expression,  and  no  great  justness  of 
I  these  verses ;  but  they  are  animated,  and  flow  in 
poetry.  They  are  pompous  and  sonorous;  but 
have  been  reckoned  beauties  even  in  polished  ages. 

book  our  author  thus  characterises  the  di£ferent 
i  satires  of  Horace  and  Persius : 

in  Flacci  pelago  decUrrit,  et  audet 
:asse  stylum  satyrae,  serraque  cruentus 
et  ignorat  polientem  pectora  limam.P 

1  book  he  describes  the  happy  parsimony  of  the 
lonks : 

ta,  o  felix,  albis  galeata  cucullis, 
paupertas  !  Nudo  jejunia  pastu 
diu  solvens,  nee  corruptura  palatum 
e  mensse.     Bacchus  convivia  nullo 
ire  conturbat,  nee  sacra  cubilia  mentis 

ears  to  have  been  much  '  Juvenal  is  alM>  dted  by  John  of  S»- 

part  of  the  antient  Bri-  Hsbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Vincentius  Bel- 

nd  to  have  designed  it  lovacensis,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  snd 

>f  an  epic  poem.     Epi-  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages.    Thtj- 

f  V.  162.  often  call  him  Ethicus.     See  particu- 

o  _    .  _     larly  Petr.  files.  Epist  IxxTiL     Soitte 

oas  Rutupin.per«quori     ,j„4  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

,      .J  _^        rius    Auffustodunus,  a  priest  of  Bur- 

ndrasidos  reimum  vetus  ,       ®,  »      u     *  i  a^^-r^    •     u« 

(^  gundy,  who  wrote  about  ISOO,  in  mi 

,     _       .        J)e  Phi/osophia  MuwHf  Praefat  ad  lib.  it. 
mragumque  duces,  pns-    r^  ^^^  ^^  ^  j„,^^  j,  ^,,^^  ^^ 

e  mum,  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  CRK88KiDS.b.iv. 

moncos    Bntunum  sub  ,-.»»  orv*   ^j**.  ¥t       mu       • 

V.  197.  pag.  307.  edit.  Urr.  There  is  an 

^A^  e  ^  r  e     a       o^^  Italian  metaphrase  of  Juvenal  done 

Arturo,   fauh  fraude,     j^  ^^^^^  ^^  published  soon  afWrwards, 

18  assumotanue  Gorlois  ^^  Georgio  Summaripa,  of  Verona. 
IS,  assumptaque  Uorlois     q-^^^^^  j^  Letteiati  d*  Italia,  torn.  ▼iii. 

^^  p.  41.    Juvenal  was  printed  at  Romeaa 

early  as  1474. 
ton*s  Mansvs,  v.  80. 
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Inquinat  adventu.     Stomacbo  languente  ministrat 
Solennes  epulas  ventris  gravis  hospita  Thetis, 
Et  paleis  armata  Ceres.     Si  terda  mensae 
Copia  succedat,  tnincaDtur  oluscula,  quorum 
Offendit  macies  oculos,  pacemque  meretur, 
Deterretque  feiuem  pallenti  sobria  cultu.*i 

Among  Digbjr's  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,  are  Han- 
yill's  Latin  epigrams,  epistles,  and  smaller  poems,  many 
which  have  considerable  merif^.     Hiey  are  followed  by  a 
metrical  tract,  entitled  De   Epistolarum   Compositione... 
But  this  piece  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  seems  to  be  posterii 
to  the  age,  at  least  inferior  to  the  genius,  of  HanvilL     He 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Saint  Alban's,  soon  after 
year  1200*.     G3rraldus  Cambrensis  deserves  particular 
for  the  universally  of  his  works,  many  of  which  are  wrii 
with  some  degree  of  el^ance.     He  abounds  with  qui 
of  the  best  Latin  poets.     He  was  an  historian,  an  antiquary, 
topographer,  a  divine,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet     His  love 
science  was  so  great,  that  he  refused  two  bishopricks; 
from  the  midst  of  public  business,  with  which  his  puliliii    ^wt 
talents  gave  him  a  considerable  connection  in  the  court 
Richard  the  First,  he  retired  to  Lincoln  for  seven  years^  w 
a  design  of  pursuing  theological  studies  ^     He  recited  his 
on  the  topogr^hy  of  Ireland  in  public  at  Oxford,  for  tfa 
days  successively.     On  the  first  day  of  this  recital  he  enteP'^' 
tained  all  the  poor  of  the  city ;  on  the  second,  all  the  doctors 
in  the  several  faculties,  and  scholars  of  better  note;  and  on  the 
third,  the  whole  body  of  students,  with  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison".     It  is  probable  that  this  was  a  ceremony 
practised  on  the  like  occasion  in  the  university  of  Paris  ^; 


*  There  are  two  manuscripts  of  this  p.  286.   This  edition  I  haTe  netcr 

poem,  from  which  I  transcribe,  in  the  and  believe  it  to  be  an  eztrantly 

Bodleian  lihnuy.    MSS.  Digb.64.  and  book. 

157.     One  of  these  has  a  gloss,  but  not  '  Cod   Digb.  64.  ut  tupr. 

that  of  Hugo  Legatus,  mentioned  by  *  Bale,  iii.  49. 

BaUlet,  Ju^em.  Say.  iv.  p.  S57.  edit.  4to.  ^  Wharton,  AngL  Sacr.  iL  374.  ^ 

This  poem  is  said  to  have  been  printed  "  Wood,  lUst.  Antiq.  Univ.OTOii.i.56. 

at  Paris  1517.  4to.  Bibl.  Thuan.  torn.  ii.  *  But  Wood   insunudM,  that   this 
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where  Giraldus  had  studied  for  twenty  years,  and  where  he 
liadbeen  elected  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  year  11 89** 
His  account  of  Wales  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  ob* 
•eryationa  he  made  on  that  country,  then  almost  unknown  to 
die  English,  during  his  attendance  on  an  archiepiscopal  visi- 
titioiL  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  from  this 
book  his  picture  of  the  romantic  situation  of  the  abbey  of 
Lntony  in  Monmouthshire.  I  will  give  it  in  English,  as  my 
meaning  is  merely  to  show  how  great  a  master  the  author  was 
of  that  selection  of  circumstances  which  forms  an  agreeable 
description,  and  which  could  only  flow  from  a  cultivated  mind. 
'^In  the  deep  vale  of  Ewias,  which  is  about  a  bowshot  over, 
lod  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  high  mountains,  stands  the 

MBptuous    entertainment  was   partly  more  than  « SOOO  grossos  Turonenaes.** 

fiiHi  by  Gyraldus,  as  an  inceptor  in  the  Vet.  Stat.  See  Ldud,  ColL  P.ii.tam.i. 

■tk  Lin  supr.  p.  25.  col.  I.  Which  prac-  p.  296,  297.  edit.  1 77a     But  the  limi- 

itt  I  have  mentioned,  Sect.  iz.  yol.  ii.  tation  was  a  considerable  sum.    Each  It 

fb  Its.  infr.    And  I  will  here  add  other  somewhat  lesa  than  an  English  groat* 

■nances,  especially  as  they  are  proofs  Notwithstanding,    NeTille,    afterwards 

tf  die  estimation  in  which  letters,  at  archbishop  of  Totk,  on  his  admisrion  to 

liHt  literary  honours,  were  held.     In  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1452; 

Aeyear  1268,  the  inceptors  in  civil  law  feasted  the  academics  and  many  strangers 

M  Ozibfd  were  so  nimierous,  and  attend-  for  two  successiTe  days,  at  two  entertaiiu 

id  by  such  a  number  of  guests,  that  the  ments,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  costly 

ifaifcmical  houses  or  hostels  were  not  dishes.  Wood,  mid.  219.  col.  1.  2.  Nor 

■rilcient  for  their  acoonmtiodation :  and  was  this  reverence  to  learning,  and  at* 

fte  company  filled  not  only  these,  but  tention  to  its  institutions,  confined  to 

titn  the  refectory,  cloisters,  and  many  the  circle  of  oar  uniyerdties.     Suchwaa 

apartments  of  Oseney  abbey,  near  the  the  pedantry  of  the  times,  that  in  the 

nburbsof  Ozford.  At  which  time  many  year  1503,  archbishop  Wareham,  chan- 

ItoHans  studying  at  Oxford  were  ad  cellor  of  Oxford,  at  his  feast  of  inthro* 

■itted  in  that  faculty.  Wood,  ubi  supr.  nisation,  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  the 

yti  S5i  coL  1.     It  appears  that  the  mayor  first  course  a  curious  dish,  in  which  were 

tad  dtisens  of  Oxford  were  constantly  exhibited  the  eight  towers  of  the  univer* 

iBfited  to  these  solemnities.     In  the  sity.     In  every  tower  stood  a  bedell; 

jmr  1400,  two  monks  of  the  priory  of  and  under  the  towers  were  figures  of  the 

Onist  Church  in  Canterbury  were  se-  kin^,  to  whom  the  chancellor  Wareham, 

i«nlly  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  encircled  with   many  doctors  properly 

ia  divinity  and  civil  law  at  Oxford.  The  habited,   presented  four  Latin  Terses^ 

ipences  were  paid  by  their  monastery,  which  were  answered  by  his  majesty. 

■nd  amounted  to  WSL  3t,  Bd,  Registr.  The  eieht  towers  were  those  of  Merton, 

Mont    pergamen.     M  SS.     Tanner,  Magdalene,  and  New  College,  and  of 

Oioo.  Num.  165.  fol.  212.  a.     Among  the  monasteries  of  Oseney,  Rewley,  the 

odicr  aitides  there  is,    **  In  solutione  Dominican,  Augustine,  and  Franciscan 

CMta  HiSTRioMiBus.**  fol.  213.  a.  [See  friars,  which  five  last  are  now  utterly 

8scT.  ii.  p.  95.  infr.]     At  length  these  destroyed.  Wood,  ubi  supr.  lib.  i.  p.  239. 

•tfaolaatic  banquets  grew  to  such  excess,  col.  i.     Compare  Robertson's  Charles 

tfaat  it  vras  ordered  in  the  year  1434,  V.  i.  323.  seq. 

dbflt  no  inceptor  in  arts  should  expend  *  Wharton,  ibid. 


abbey  cburcli  of  Saint  John,  a  structure  covered  with  lead,  a 
not  unhandsomely  buUt  for  so  lonesome  a  situation :  on  ll 
very  spot,  where  formerly  stood  a  small  chapel  dcdicuted 
Saint  David,  which  had  no  other  ornaments  than  green  r 
and  ivy.  It  is  a  situation  fit  for  the  exercise  of  religion ; 
a  religious  ediiice  was  Urst  founded  in  this  sequestered  r 
to  the  honour  of  a  sohtary  life,  by  two  hermits,  remote  (mm  0 
noise  of  tlie  world,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Hondy,  whL-^Mch 
winds  through  the  midst  of  the  valley, — The  rains  which  moi«-  t- 
talnous  countries  usually  produce,  are  here  very  freqnent,  1  ~'^t 
winds  exceedingly  tempestuous,  and  the  winters  Himost  ct^^-a- 
tinually  dark.  Yet  the  iiir  gf  the  valley  is  so  happily  temper^^sJ. 
as  scarcely  to  be  the  cause  of  any  diseases.  The  monks  sittl  :3ig 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  when  they  chuse  for  a  monient£^»-i7 
refreshment  to  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  have  on  every  sidi^si 
pleasing  prospect  of  mountains  ascending  to  an  immense  heig  A% 
with  numerous  herds  of  wild  deer  feeding  aloft  on  the  high  -^asst 
extremity  of  this  lofty  horizon.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  c::30i 
visible  above  the  hills  till  after  die  meridian  hour,  even  wl^  ta 

the  air  is  most  clear."  Giraldus  adds,  that  Roger  bishop  of  1 -ss 

lisbury,  prime  minister,  to  Henry  the  First,  having  visited  t^Bii* 
place,  on  his  return  to  court  told  the  king,  that  all  the  treasK^-^re 
of  his  majesty's  kingdom  would  not  suffice  to  build  such  anott'^**' 
cloister.  The  bishop  explained  himself  by  saying,  that  «* 
m^«t  the  circular  ridge  of  mountains  with  which  the  vales^  "' 
£wias  was  enclosed '.  Alexander  Neckhatn  was  the  frie^t"T<'t 
the  associate,  and  the  correspondent  of  Peter  of  Blois  alrc^^*"? 
mentioned.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  -^tlie 
abbey  of  Saint  Alban's,  which  he  afterwards  completed  *t 
Paris'.  His  compositions  are  various,  and  croud  the  dep^^J*" 
ment  of  manuscripts  in  our  public  libraries.  He  has  left  B^u- 
merous  treatises  of  divinity-,  philosophy,  and  morality:  but  "* 
was  likewise  a  poet,  a  philologist,  and  a  grammarian,  f^' 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  mythologj-  of  the  antieni  poets,  EsopS^i 

c.  3.  p.  89,  icq.  Lonil.  IS8j.  1!W** 
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fiiUes,  and  a  system  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  I  have  seen 
hiselq^iac  poem  on  the  monastic  life*,  which  contains  some 
finished  lines.  But  his  capital  piece  of  Latin  poetry  is  On  the 
Phuse  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  consists  of  seven  books.  In 
the  introduction  he  commemorates  the  innocent  and  unretum- 
ing  pleasures  of  his  early  days,  which  he  passed  among  the 
kuned  monks  of  Saint  Alban's,  in  these  perspicuous  and  un- 
•ftcted  elegiacs. 

Claustrum 

Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  tuta  quies. 
Hie  locus  aetatis  nostras  primordia  novit, 

Annos  felices,  lastitifleque  dies. 
Hie  locus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbuit  annos 

Artibus,  et  nostras  laudis  origo  fuit 
Hie  locus  insignes  magnosque  creavit  alumnos, 

Felix  eximio  martyre,  gente,  situ. 
Militat  hie  Christo,  noctuque  dieque  labori 

Induiget  sancto  religiosa  cohors.^ 

^*^^ckham  died  abbot  of  Cirencester  in  the  year  1217^.  He 
^"^  much  attached  to  tlie  studious  repose  of  the  monastic  pro^ 
*88ion,  yet  he  frequently  travelled  into  Italy**.  Walter  Mapes, 
■tiideacon  of  Oxford,  has  been  very  happily  styled  the  Ana- 
**^n  of  the  eleventh  century*.  He  studied  at  Parish  His 
''^  was  chiefly  festive  and  satirical^ :  and  as  his  wit  was  fre- 
^Qeody  levelled  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  his  poems 
<>Aen  speared  under  fictitious  names,  or  have  been  ascribed 
to  others ''.  The  celebrated  drinking  ode  ^  of  this  genial  arch- 
deacon has  the  regular  returns  of  tlie  monkish  rhjrme :  but 
diey  are  here  applied  with  a  characteristical  propriety,  are  so 
happily  invented,  and  so  humourously  introduced,  that  they 

*  B&L  Bodl.  MSS.  Di^b.  65*  f.  18.  ^  Cave,  Hist  Lit  p.  706.  Compare 
^  Apud  Lei.  Script  Bnt  p.  340.  Tanner,    Bibl.  351.  507.     In  return, 

*  Willis,  Mitr.  Abb.  i.  61,  6'2.  many  pieces  went  under  the  naflbe  of  our 
*    '  LeL  ibid.  author.     As»  for  instance,  J)e  Thetide  et 

*  Lord  Lyttclton*s  Hist    Hen.  IL     de  Lyao,  which  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
Not.  B.  ii.  p.  1.H3.  4to.  scurriUty.  MSS.  Bibl.  BodL  Digb.  166. 

^  8m  infr.  SccT.  iL  p.  67.  f.  104. 

*  Turner,  BibL  p.  507.  '  See  Camd.  Rem.  p.  436.  Rtthici. 

VOL.  I.  / 
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not  only  suit  the  genius  but  heigliien  the  spirit  of  the  piew^i 
He  boasts  tliat  good  wine  inspires  him  to  sing  verses  equal  t 
those  of  Ovid.  In  another  Latin  ode  of  the  same  kind,  J, 
attacks  with  great  liveliness  the  new  injunction  of  pope  Inc^m 
cent,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the  clevgj" ;  and  hopes  t%3at 
every  married  priest  with  his  bride,  will  say  a  pater  iio6t«r|i 
die  soul  of  one  who  had  thus  hazarded  his  salvation  in  % 
defence. 


Ecce  jam  pro  clericis  multum  allega^-i, 
Necnon  pro  preshytcris  plura  comprobavi : 
Pater  Noster  nunc  pro  me,  <]uoniam  pecoavi, 
DicEt  quisque  Presbyter,  cum  sua  Suavi. ' 


t«r^^ 


But  a  miracle  of  this  age  in  classical  composition  was  Joseph 
of  Exeter,  commonly  called  Josephus  Iscnnus.  He  wrote  two 
epic  poems  in  Lalin  heroics.  The  first  is  on  the  Trojan  War; 
it  is  in  six  books,  and  dedicated  to  Baldwin  archbi^ticp  of 
Canterbury"".     The  second  is  entitled  Antiocheis,  the  Wir 

»  In  BibL  Bodl.  >  piitc  Dr  Xunit  of  his  poemartinBiii  in  MS.  (S«  fi*! 
CtaiaUum  i>  pvi-n  tu  Mimsi.  MSS.  to  HmL  MSB.)  Some  of  iliem  lB» 
Arch.    B.    5S.      It   wu  wri'llen    A.D.  -       --     - 

I  IBS.  As  ■ppeii*  finnn  Distinct,  it. 
cap.  1.  It  iiin  GTOboolu.  Man;  Latin 
pdemi  in  thii  miDusrript  ire  pran  to 


Mapi 


One 


niiar,  < 


a  flowing  style,  in  short  line^  pmerving 
no  Gied  metrical  rule,  which  scenu  to 
baTcbccn intended  rortinging.  Inan- 
other  roaniucript  I  find  Tarioui  piece* 
of  Latin  poctiy,  by  Gome  attribated  to 
Mapet,  Bibl.  Dodl.  NE.  P.  iii.  Some 
of  tliese  are  in  ■  good  taste.  Camden 
baa  printed  his  DiipMaiia  ialtr  Cor  tt 
Oculum.  Bem.  p.  -13').  It  i>  written  in 
■  sort  of  Anacreontic  (trse,  ond  hai 
•ome  humour.  It  it  in  MS&  Bib). 
Bodl.  Digb.  ut  supr.  166.  See  *1» 
Camd.  ibid,  p.  437. 

[It  appear*  from  nveral  of  the  MS. 
(opie*  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Le  tininl 
Graal,  and  other  romBOcea,  that  WaJter 
dc  Map«  Irandatad  them  into  French 
prow,  at  the  initance  of  Heniy  II.  He 
■Im  composed  the  Mort  Artur  at  the 
I«iiieulard*uTeofiliat moMTch.  Maiiy 


ffoW 
LcGlJonet  memonbUei.  There  ii  ntMi 
to  suppose  thai  a  piereentilled»art™''f 
»»  follow*,  was  written  by  biro:  VWl 
1ainentiil>ilis  cujtisdam  heremitKrapf 


Uisputatio  inter  corpus  el  anmwO  «• 
cujus  replnu  et  damnati  t  ConnKH 
inter corpuietaninian).  Se«  Harl.Mn 
978.  aSil.  Cotton  MSS.  Titus.  A.  >»■ 
— Doufr.]  [The™  is  howeiir  «"« 
to  believe  Uiai  AL.pes  only  |p>Te  »  Ui» 
vefson  of  a  very  popular  iberoe.  tm 
■he  same  idea  eiempliRed  in  ■  So* 
poem  from  tbe  Eion  MS.  prta  ^ 
Mr.  Convbeue  in  the  Archcdlogh 
vol.  IT.— EniT.] 

'  Ciund.  lleiB.  ul  supr. 

"  See  lib.  i.  S3.  It  waf  first  prind 
at  Basil,  but  veiy  corrtiptly,  id  tliajW 
1541.  Kia.  under  the  naioe  of  &» 
neliui  Nepot.  The  etislence  and  now 
of  this  poem  s*ein  to  have  been  nlMly 
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of  Antioch^  or  the  Crusade ;  in  which  his  patron  the  archbi- 
shop was  an  actor  "•  The  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  is  founds 
on  Dares  Phrygius,  a  favorite  fabulous  historian  of  that  time®. 
The  diction  of  this  poem  is  generally  pure,  the  periods  round, 
and  the  numbers  harmonious :  and  on  the  whole,  the  structure 
of  the  versification  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  polished  Latin 
poetry.  The  writer  appears  to  have  possessed  no  common 
command  of  poetical  phraseology,  and  wanted  nothing  but  » 
laiowledge  of  the  Virgilian  chastity.  His  style  is  a  mixture  of 
Ovid,  Statins,  and  Claudian,  who  seem  then  to  have  been  the 
popular  patterns  p.  But  a  few  specimens  will  best  illustrate  this 
criticism.     He  thus,  in  a  strain  of  much  spirit  and  dignity 

vafawwn    in   England  when    Leland  nges  would  hare  betrayed  their  firit 

vntei     He  first  met  with  a  manuscript  editor's  pretence  of  this  poem  being  writ- 

opjof  it  by  mere  accident  in  Magdalen  ten  by  Cornelius  Nepos.     As  it  is»  he 

^f&ge  fibnury  at  Oxford.  He  never  had  was  obliged  in  the  oddress  to  Baldwin^ 

c*«n  heard  of  it  before.     He  afterwards  to  change  Cantiai  Kent,  into  Tantia  g 

fomA  two  more  copies  at  Paris.     But  for  which  he  substitutcft  Pontia  in  the 

tbat  were  ail  imperfecti  and  witliout  margin,  as  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
tbe  name  of  the  author,  except  a  margi-        *  Leland,  p.  224,  225. 
ml  hioL     At  length  he  discovered  a        **  The  manuscript  at  Magdalen  col- 

caoplete  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  lege,  mentioned  by  Leland,  is  entitled 

Ibfltney    abbey    in     Cambridgeshire,  Daret  Pkryghis  de  heUo   Trtffano*  Lei. 

^4kh  seems  to  have  ascertained  the  au-  p.  236.     Als  also  MSS.  Digb.   supr. 

te^SDame,  but  not  his  country.  Script,  citat.   But  see  Skct.  iii.  p.  140.  infr. 
Urit  pu  2S8.     The  neglect  of  this  poem        **  Statius  is  cited  in  the  epistles  of 

;  our  ancestors,  I  mean  in  the  ages  Stephen  of  Tournay,  a  writer  of  the 

followed  Iscanus,  appears  from  twelfth  century.     '<  Divinam  ejus  re- 


manuscripts  of  it  now  remaining    sponsionem,  ut  Tkebais  Oneida,  Umn 
^Ea^nd.     Leland,  who  searched  aU    seqitor^  et  vestigia  temper  adorvJ*     He 


could  find  only  two.  There    died  in  1200.    Efistoljs,  Paris.  1611. 
>>  it  present  one  in  the  church  of  West-    4to.   Epist.  ▼.  p.  535.     On  account  of 


Another  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  Digb.  the  variety  of  his  matter,  and  the  facility 

U7.  That  in  Magdalen  college  is  MSS.  of  his  manner,  none  of  the  antient  poets 

Cii  sa     The  best  edition  is  at  the  end  are  more  frequently  dted  in  the  writers 

^"Dktys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phrygius,  of  the  dark  ages  than  Ovid.     His  Fasti 

^ik  Soeniss.  Delph.  cum  Interpret,  seems  to  have  been  their  favorite:    a 

A.nsceri«,  &C.   Amstsl.  1702.**  4to.  work  thus  admirably  characterised  by 

IhtaU  the  printed  copies  have  omitted  an  ingenious  French  writer.   **  Les  Fas- 

which  I  find  in  the  Digby  ma-  tes  d*Ovide  renferment  plus  d*erudition 

Particularly  they  omit,  in  the  qu*aucun  autre  ouvrage  de  Tantiquit^ 

.,  to  Baldwin,  four  lines  after  v.  32.  U*est  le  chef  d'oeuvre  de  ce  poete,  et  une 

&i.    Thirteen  lines,  in  which  the  poet  espece  dc  devotion  paienne."  Vigneul 

iftidn  to  hb  intended  Aktiocheis,  are  Marville,  Misc.  Hist  et  Lit.  torn.  ii. 

laillBd  before  V.  962.  lib.  vi.     Nor  have  p.  306.  A  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 

Aif  Ibe  Tenes  in  which  he  compliments  tury,  Dx  MiaABiuius  Rox^  published 

Bmy  lb*  Second,  said  by  LeUmd  to  be  by  Montfaucon,  calls  this  work  Maett- 

tf  te  end  of  the  fourth  book.  Script.  aoLooiuM  OnMti  de  JFVu^Montf.  Diar. 

Arft  p.  8S8.     The  truth  is,  these  pas-  Italic,  c.  zx.  p.  2^. 
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addresses  king  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  gmng  to  the  ho]y 
wars  the  intended  subject  of  his  Antioch^is. 

Tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  maxime,  vati 

Ire  iter  inceptum,  Trojamque  aperire  jacentem : 
Te  sacrse  assument  acies,  divinaque  bella. 
Tunc  digniun  majore  tuba;  tunc  pectore  toto 
Nitar,  et  inunensum  mecum  spargere  per  orbem*'' 

The  tomb  or  mausoleum  of  Teuthras  is  feigned  with  a  brilur 
liancy  of  imagination  and  expression ;  and  our  poet's  dassi 
ideas  seem  here  to  have  been  tinctured  with  the  description 
some  magnificent  oriental  palace,  which  he  had  seen  in  tl^k 
romances  of  his  age. 

Regia  conspicuis  moles  inscripta  figuris 
Exceptura  ducem,  senis  afiulta  columnis, 
Tollitur :  electro  vemat  basis,  arduus  auro 
Ardet  apex,  radioque  s^lus  candescit  ebumo. 

— Gemmas  quas  littoris  Indi 
Dives  arena  tegit,  aurum  quod  parturit  Hennus, 
In  varias  vivunt  species,  ditique  decorum 
Materie  contendit  opus :  quod  nobile  ductor 
Quod  clarum  gessit,  ars  explicat,  ardua  pandit 
Moles,  et  totum  reserat  sculptura  tyrannum.  • 

He  thus  describes  Penthesilea  and  Pyrrhus : 

Eminet,  horrificas  rapiens  post  terga  secures, 
Virginei  regina  chori :  non  provida  cultus 
Cura  trahit,  non  forma  juvat,  irons  aspera,  vestis 
Discolor,  insertumque  armis  irascltur  aurum. 
Si  visum,  si  verba  notes,  si  lumina  pendas. 
Nil  leve,  nil  fractum :  latet  omni  fcemina  facto. 
Obvius  ultrices  accendit  in  arma  cohortes, 
Mjo'midonasque  suos,  curru  praevectus  anhelo, 
Pjnrrhus,  &c. 

^  Voltaire  haa  expressed  his  admira-    age  much  earlier  than  Tano  cdebnliBg 
tion  of  the  happy  choice  of  subject  which    the  same  sort  of  expeditkm. 
Tasao  made.     We  here  tee  a  poet  of  an        '  Lib.  1.  47.  *  Lib.  it.  4SI. 
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Meritosque  offensus  in  hostes 


Anna  patris,  nunc  ultor,  habet :  sed  tanta  recusant 
Pondera  crescentes  humeri,  majoraque  cassis 
CoUa  petit,  breviorque  manus  vix  colligit  hastam.' 

Afterwards  a  Grecian  leader,  whose  character  is  invective,  in- 
soles Penthesilea,  and  her  troop  of  heroines,  with  these  re- 
proaches, 

Tunc  sic  increpitans,  Pudeat,  Mars  inclyte,  dixit : 

En  !  tua  signa  gerit,  quin  nostra  efibeminat  arma 

Staminibus  vix  apta  manus.     Nunc  stabitis  hercle 

Perjurae  turres ;  calathos  et  pensa  pueilce 

Plena  rotant,  sparguntque  colos.     Hoc  milite  Troja, 

His  fidit  telis.     At  non  patiemur  Achivi : 

Etsi  turpe  viris  timidas  calcare  puellas, 

Ibo  tamen  contra.     Sic  ille :  At  virgo  loquacem 

Tarda  sequi  sexum,  velox  ad  praelia,  solo 

Respondet  jaculo",  &c. 

^  ^Mdll  add  one  of  his  comparisons.  The  poet  is  speaking  of 
*^^  reluctant  advances  of  the  Trojans  under  their  new  leader 
^^cmnon,  after  the  fall  of  Hector : 

Qualiter  Hyblaei  mellita  pericula  reges. 
Si  signis  iniere  datis,  labente  tyranno 
Alterutro,  viduos  dant  agmina  stridula  questus ; 
Et,  subitum  vix  nacta  ducem,  metuentia  vibrant 
Spicula,  et  imbelli  remeant  in  prselia  rostro.^ 

His  Antiocheis  was  written  in  the  same  strain,  and  had  equal 
merit.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  the  following  fragment*',  in 
which  the  poet  celebrates  the  heroes  of  Britain,  and  particu- 
larly king  Arthur. 

'  lib.  yru  p.  589.  he  found  a  piece  of  it  in  Uie  libruy  of 

"  lib.  tL  609.  "^  Lib.  vi.  19.  Abingdon  abbey  in  Berkshire.     «  Cum 

^  Camd.  Rem.  p.  4ia  Posms.     See  excuterem  pulverera  et  tineas  Abban- 

also  Camd.  Brit.    Leland  hairing  learn-  dunensisbibliothecse.'*  Utsupr.  p.  S38. 

cd  from  the  BeUum  Tnpanum  that  Jo-  Here  he  discoyercd  that  Joaephus  was  a 

ffcpbns  had  likewise  wntten  a  poem  on  native  of  Exeter,  which  city  was  highly 

the  Cniaade^  searched  for  it  in  many  celebrated  in  that  fragment, 
but  without  succes.     At  length 
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Inclyts  fuUit 

Posteritas  (lucibus  tantis,  tot  dives  aluinnis, 
Tot  fcecunda  viris,  premereiit  qui  viribus  orbem 
Kt  fiuna  veteres.     Hinc  Constantinus  adcptus 
Imperium,  Romam  tenuit,  Byzantion  auxit. 
Hinc,  Scnonum  duclor,  captivu  Brennlus  urbe" 
Rumuleas  doinuit  flutnmis  viclrlcibus  arces. 
Hinc  et  SctEva  satus,  pars  noit  ubscura  tumultus 
Civilis,  Magnum  solus  qui  mule  soltita 
Obsedit,  meliorqite  stetit  pro  Ctesare  inurus. 
Hinc,  celebri  fato,  fulici  floruit  ortu, 
Flos  regum  Arthurus",  cujus  tamcn  acta  stupon 
Non  micuere  minus :  lotus  quod  in  aure  voluptas, 
Et  populo  plaudentc  favor*.     Qurecunquc'  prioruia  1 
Inspice :   PellEeum  commcndat  fuma  tyronnum, 
Paglna  Ciesareos  loquitur  Romana  triumphos; 
Alciden  domitis  attollit  gloria  nionstris ; 
Sed  nee  pinetum  corjli,  nee  sydera  solem 
Equant.     Aiuiales  Graios  Latiosque  revoly^  ■ 
Prisca  parem  nescit,  tcqualem  posters  nuUuo^  J 
Exhibitura  dies.     Reges  supereminet  omnes:  I 
Solus  prasteritis  inelior,  majorque  futuris. 

Camden  assorts,  ihot  Joseph  accompanied  king  Richard  t*'* 
First  to  the  hoiy  land ',  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  hexo"- 
monarch's  exploits  among  tlie  Saracens,  which  afternards  *^^ 
celebrated  in  tlie  Antiocheis.  Leland  mentions  his  lo*'«> 
verses  and  epigrams,  which  are  long  since  perished*.  H^ 
flourished  iu  the  year  1210^ 

*  I.  "Captiva  Brctinui  in."  f;nfhtr*  Tneulion  PanfgynmtH  in  S*^ 

*  Frmn  [hu  drcumvunce,  Plti  ab-  ri.uni.  lint  Uie  Ddiim  of  thii  P°*^ 
■Urdly  recites  ibe  liilc  of  this  poem  III  ui,  si-cins  to  lin^c  taken  riie  fVom  llt«*r>*' 
JiUm-itiiaiRisrmjlrHiuriim.Joi.Uc.     on  Henry  llic  Second,  quoted  t?  ^«^ 

'  Itic  leit  nems  to  be  CQiTupt  In  Ihii  land  from  lite  ApHhui  Tryamtm-    *~ 

unteDcc  Urperhapasomewlul  iiwant-  i»  likewise  said  la  ImTe  vniilen  In  l4t*' 

ing.      I  hate  dianged^nu,  which  is  in  vene  Ue  JnitiltiliBnc  Cifri. 

CnndcD,  inta/u'ur.  >'  Italy  had  Hi  that  time  poducCi)  l*'^ 

^  f.  ^uenevnqHC.  wriler  compnnilile  to  lusijua.                  j, 

■  Rem.  ul  (upr.  p.  10T.  '  Baic,  iii.  ^C    Crmipm  Drttrmaur^ 

*  Laland,  ui  nipt.  p,IS9.     Our  bio.  Ltctarrm,     Prefixed  to  the  Dc  S  " 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  spirit  of  writing  Latin 
^^roic  poems  about  this  period.     In  France,  Guillaume  le 
xeton,  or  William  of  Bretagny,  about  the  year  1230,  wrote 
Latin  heroic  poem  on  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France  about 
e  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  twelve  books, 
xititled  Phili  ppis  ^.     Barthius  gives  a  prodigious  character  of 
poem ;  and  affirms  that  the  author,  a  few  gallicisms  ex- 
^^^)ted,  has  expressed  tlie  facility  of  Ovid  with  singular  hap- 
iness^     The  versification  much  resembles  that  of  Joseph  Is- 
He  appears  to  have  drawn  a  great  part  of  his  materials 
m  Roger  Hoveden's  annals.     But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
HiLippiD  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  Alexandreid  of  Philip 
ualtier  de  Chatillon,  who  flourished  likewise  in  France,  and 
as  provost  of  the  canons  of  Toumay,  about  the  year  1200^ 
is  poem  celebrates  the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
^nded  on  Quintus  Curtius^,  consists  of  ten  books,  and  is 
^dedicated  to  Guillerm  archbishop  of  Rheims.     To  give  the 
^reader  an  oportunity  of  comparing  Gualtier's  style  and  manher 
"^th  those  of  our  countrj^man  Josephus,  I  will  transcribe  a  few 
specimens  from   a  beautiful  and  antient  manuscript  of  the 
^Alexandreid  in  the  Bodleian  library  \  This  is  the  exordium : 

Gesta  ducis  Macedum  totum  digesta  per  orbem, 
Quam  large  dispersit  opes,  quo  milite  Porum. 
Vicit  aut  Darium  ;  quo  principe  Gra^cia  victrix 
Risit,  et  a  Persis  rediere  tributa  Corinthum, 
Musa,  refer.  ^ 

Taojako.  FrAncof.1620. 4to.  Mr.  Wise,  Petri  Carlotti  tui,  then  not  fifteen  jeari 

tbc  lata  Raddiffe  librarian,  told  me  that  old.  Phizjpf.  lib.  i.  v.  10.     This  poem 

a  manuscript  of  tlic  Antiochkis  was  in  was  never  printed,  and  is  hardly  known, 

die  librmry  of  the  duke  of  Chandois  at  *  In  Not  p.  7.     See  also  Adverser. 

Canona.  xliii.  7.     He  prefers  it  to  the  Alxxak- 

*  He  wrote  it  at  fifty-five  years  of  ag&  drxts  mentioned  below,  in  Not  p.  528. 

pBiurr.  lib.  iii.  v.  S81.     It  was  first  See  Mem.  Lit  viii.  5S6.  edit  4to. 

printed  in  Pithou*s  **  Eleven  Historians  '  It  was  first  printed,  Argoxt  1513. 

«f  France,"  Francof.  1536.  fol.  Next  in  Svo.  And  two  or  three  times  since. 

Bq  Chesne,  Script.  Fra  nc  torn.  v.  p.  93.  '  See  Infr.  Sect.  iii.  p.  143.  And  Barth. 

VuvL  1694.  foL     But  the  best  edition  Advers.  Iii.  16. 

hirith  Barthius*8  notes,  Cygn.  1657. 4to.  »  MSS.  Digb.  59.  4to. 

fiiito  says  in  the  Phiuppis,  that  he  wrote  *  fol.  1 .  a. 

t  poem  called  KARLorrxt,  in  praise  of 
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A  beautitiil  rural  scene  is  tints  described : 

Patulis  ubi  froiidea  ramis 

Laurus  odorifcras  cclabnt  crinibus  herbas ; 
Stepe  sub  hac  meinorant  carnien  sylveslre  caoentes 
Nympharum  vidisse  chores,  Satjrosque  procaces. 
Fons  cadii  a  Isva,  quem  cespite  graraen  obumbrat 
Purpureo,  verisque  latens  sub  veste  jocatur, 
Rivulus  et  lento  rigat  inferiora  nieatu, 
Garrulus,  el  strepitu  facit  obsurdescere  tnontes. 
Hie  mater  Cybele  Zephyrum  tibi,  Flora,  maritaiis, 
PuUulal,  et  vallem  fosi-imdat  gratia  fontis. 
Qualiter  Alpinis  spumuso  vortice  sax  is 
Descendit  Hbodanus,  ubi  Maximlanus  Eoos 
Exdiixit  cuneos,  cum  sanguinis  unda  meatum 
Fluminis  adjuvit.' — ■ 

He  excells  in  similies.     Alexander,  when  a  stripling,  is 

compared  to  a  youiig  lion : 

Qualiter  HyrcanJs  cum  forte  leunculis  arvia 

Comibus  elatos  videt  ire  nd  pabula  cervos, 

Cui  nuiidum  totos  descendit  robur  in  artus, 

Nee  bene  firmns  adliuc,  nee  tlentibus  asper  aduncis, 

Palpital,  et  vacuum  ferit  imjiruba  Imgua  paliilum ; 

Eilundittjue  prius  aiiimi^  i]Utun  dente  cruoreni. " 

nie  ALEXANDBEin  soon  became  so  popular,  that  Henr} 
Gaunt,  archdeacon  ofTournay,  about  tiie  year  1330,  compld 
Uiat  this  poem  was  commonly  taught  in  the  rhetorical  schpil 
instead  of  Lucan'   and  Virgil™,     The  learned   Charp 

■  fbl.  xili.  o.  Tol.iii.  n.  (he  for  1310.      The  Italian 

'  Here,   aaiong  many  other    proolt  Zsucaiic  in  vaJjarc,  by  catdinal  1 

which  in  i^t  be  given,  and  which  vill  ciielli,  at  Alibn  1493.    IlU'     ' 

ovrur  hcmfW,ir>aproaf  of  thccstimo-  rime,  nnd  in  ion  books.     13 

UoninwhichLuran  VMhclil  during  ibe  laior  hak  to  much  dqiuted  1 

iDiddlo  agia.     Hciiquotedby  Gcufflny  oiigiiinl,  at  tofonn  ■  unof  rtK 

of  Momnnulh  and  Jolm  of  SatiiJ>ur]r,  hisoMii.   HcwutnuulatcdloUt  ^ 

fmlcn  of  tlie  elvrimth  ceplury,   tliHlp  prate,  L^tcftHo  poiluffliiBtariiidtrttr 

"'     '     '    and  PoUcrit.  p.  215.  alii,  by  Maniii  Lassode  OrBspe,«t  A 
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ites  a  passdge  from  the  manuscript  statutes  of  tbe  university 
rfThdouse,  dated  1328,  in  which  the  professors  of  grammar 
Lie  directed  to  read  to  their  pupils  <'  De  Historiis  Alexandri  \** 
\mmg  which  I  include  Gualtier's  poem^.  It  is  quoted  as  a 
iuniliar  classic  by  Thomas  Rodbum,  a  monkish  chronicler, 
rlio  wrote  about  the  year  14*20  p.  An  anonymous  Latin  poet^ 
eemiDgly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  has  left  a  poem  on 
he  life  and  miracles  of  Saint  Oswald,  mentions  Homer,  Oual- 
b,  and  Lucan,  as  the  three  capital  heroic  poets*  Homev, 
e  says,  has  celebrated  Hercules,  Gualtier  the  son  of  Philij^ 
od  Lucan  has  sung  the  prdses  of  Cesar.  But,  adds  he^  these 
3t)es  much  less  deserve  to  be  immortalised  in  verse,  than  the 
eds  of  the  holy  confessor  Oswald. 

In  nova  fert  animus  antiquas  vertere  prosas 
Carmina,  &c. 

Alciden  hyperbolice  commendat  Homerus, 
GuALTERUS  pingit  torvo  Philippida  vultu, 
Caesareas  late  laudes  Lucanus  adauget : 
Tres  illi  famam  meruerunt,  tresque  poetas 
Auctores  habuere  suos,  multo  magis  autem 
Oswald!  regis  debent  insignia  dici.  ^ 

do  not  cite  this  writer  as  a  proof  of  the  elegant  versification 
tuch  had  now  become  fashionable,  but  to  shew  the  popularity 
*the  Alexandreid,  at  least  among  scholars.  About  the 
^  1206,  Gunther  a  German,  and  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the 

ivt  were  six  other  editions  of  this  M«evius  in  ccelis  ardens  os  ponere  miiF> 

■mIc,  vHiose  declamatory  manner  ren-  turn, 

Hid  Imn  wery  popular.     He  was  pub-  Gesta  Ducis  IVIacedum,  tenebrod  car- 
ted at  Pans  in  French  in  150a  Labb.  minis  umbra, 
U»  p.  339.  Dicere  dum  tentat.— 
■  im  Hen.    Gandav.    Monasdcon.  o  Suppl.  Du  Gang.  Lat  Gloss,  torn.  ii. 
S^md  Fabric.  Bibl.   Gr.  ii.  218.  p.  1255.  V.  MiraincATURA.  By  which 
kamdm  Insulis,  who  died  in  1202,  in  barbarous  word  they  signified  the  Art  of 
»  poni  called   Asti-claudiamos,   a  poetry,  or  rather  the  Art  of  writmg 
itnt  poem  of  nine  books,  much  in  the  J^tin  yerses. 
mv  of  Claudian,  and  written  in  de-  o  g^  g^^^.  iii.  p.  132.  infr. 
«e  of  divine  providence  against  a  p  Hist.  Maj.  Winton.  apud  Wharton, 
■m  m  that  poet's  RuriMus,  thus  ^ngl.  Sacr.  i.  242. 
icto    the  rising    reputaUon  of   the  q  j  ^\\\  add  some  of  the  exordial  lines 
■XAnrAcin:  almost  immwliately  following,  as  they 
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diocese  of  Basi],  wrote  un  heroic  poeni  in  Latin  verse, 
LiGumNUS,  which  is  scarce  inferior  to  the  Philippid  of  Gidt 
Uuinele  Breton,  or  the  Alexandreio  of  Gualtier:  butnoiirj 
polished  and  classical  as  the  Tkojan  War  of  our  Joseplius 
Iscanus.  It  is  in  ten  books,  and  the  subject  is  the  wur  of  [he 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  liie  Milanese  In  Lig\i- 
ria".  I-Ie  had  before  written  a  Latin  pueni  on  the  expedition 
of  the  eniperor  Conrade  against  the  Saracens,  and  the  reco- 
very of  tile  lioly  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  BuIJoipi. 
which  he  called  Soly.marium'.  lltesubject  is  much  liketfait 
of  the  Antiocheis;  but  which  of  tlie  two  pieces  was  writld> 
first  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Wliile  this  qjirit  of  classical  Latin  poetry  was  uni^-enil^ 
prevailing,  our  countryman  Geoffrey  de  Vinesauf,  an  iuw«n- 

tonuin  niunci,  aadotlier  drcumftnnri?!,     QuiiDoritur?  Prmul.  Cur?  praG"^ 

whicli  perlui|»  may  lead  Co  point  uut  lliu  Hr. 

■fc  if  DOC  ihe  name  of  ihn  auUinr. 

Tbey  wciB  never  b*fore  prioied. 

Tu  quoque  dignerii,  lirecor,  iis<pitan> 

Fhn  c1eri,  Makiimi,  meo;  i 


Ploum 


Uk  p«T  Aiduoum  lunmunificc 

IIU  pcomeruit,  &e. 

Tuque  benigDe  Prior,  primu, 

Prionini,  Wincheatrr.      IVrh»pi   lie   i»  I 

Qui  cliri,  RociB»,  rosam  gerii,  annuo     BUuDp.jtie.      Alpiandct  Euebf*' 

Vali,  &C.  i;.H  „r  minH  in  I  Jtln  nfv      Sh-  Ui 

Tuque  SacriiU,  u 


ricriduin  vDi,  Htlien 
DcjHiHu  nrgioji.  f.  88.  b. 

NecUreum  loma  Una,  &e. 
S.  Siritiut,  f.  42. 

£(  pudel,  tl  faUxir,  &e. 
Till!  DutbOT  of  ibc  life  of  BlrM 

lie  wai  commandod  U 

probabl;  Peter  de  Hupibiu,  b 


9,  qui  jure  Hwl.  IBIH.  SSI. 

locam  «  Fir«  primed  August.  VindeL  IS"' 

SnfON,  id  est  humUii,  quo  nemo  bcnig-  fbl.   And  frequently  unco. 

nior  alter  >  He  men^oni  il  in  hit  LianO"- 

Abbatia  priDcepla  sui  velodus  audit,  lib.  i.  r.  13,  jeq.  ».  648.  uq.     Bt"^ 

TardJus  obloquilur :  qui  lot  me*  car-  Voa,  Poet.  Lai.  c.  vi.  p.   Ta.     It  •■• 

minn  kcrvBs  ncvei  primed.      Gunlbcr  wntc  ■  f^ 

Gcijpla  valuuunibui,  ncC  plura  rcquirerc  hiitory  of  the  lack  of  Canttanliaotit'  <V 

cn«u.  Baldwin:    Tlic   matcriali    wav  tJ^ 

Fratvrilot  laudai,  prownlc*  lUligc  ver-  from  tha  moulli  of  abbot  Alailia,  ""f 

tua,  lie.  Hu  prcKUl  at  the  tiege,  in  l*>k    ** 

Ills  tnnniunn'M  is  Bilil.  DodL  .V.I.S.B.  wu  printed  by  Cwiiiiua,  Antiqu.  I'^ 

(Uiigh,  i  p,  G.)     -nirapiecebt^iisat  torn.  it.  P.  ii.  p.  358.  IbboImiuL  I**" 

(.  51.     Olh»r  |iicvn  pnnde,  in  Latin  Hlo.     Again,  in  a  mw  cditian  of  "^ 

rMfy  -  'II  ViT*  SiitrtniBVM.  T.Steltrt,  cwnpiUiiun,  Amit.  ITS5.   fol.  t«»-  V* 

1.  Sc*  alko  riRi,  *d  A.D.  151»,  md 
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plidied  scholar,  and  educated  not  only  in  the  priory  of  Samt 
Frideswide  at  Oxford,  but  in  the  universities  of  France  i^d 
Italy,  published  while  at  Rome  a  critical  didactic  poem  en- 
titled Dj£  Nova  PoetriaS  This  book  is  dedicated  to  pope 
Innocent  the  Third :  and  its  intention  was  to  recommend  and 
illustrate  the  new  and  legitimate  mode  of  versification  which 
had  lately  begun  to  flourish  in  Europe,  in  opposition  to  the 
Leonine  or  barbarous  species.  This  he  compendiously  styles, 
and  by  way  of  distinction^  The  New  Poetry.  We  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  entitled  Horatii 
Nova  Poetria,  so  late  as  the  year  1389,  in  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  a  monastery  at  Dover  ^ 

Even  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  imported  firom 
France,  but  chiefly  from  Italy,  was  now  beginning  to  be  dif* 
fused  in  England.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  many  Greek 
manuscripts  found  their  way  into  Europe  from  Constantinople 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades :  and  we  might  observe  that  the 
Italians;,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  polished  and  intelli- 
gent people  of  Europe  during  the  barbarous  ages,  carried  on 
communications  with  the  Greek  empire  as  early  as  the  reigil 
of  Charlemagne.  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  an 
universal  scholar,  and  no  less  conversant  in  polite  letters  than 
the  most  abstruse  sciences,  cultivated  and  patronised  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language.  This  illustrious  prelate,  who  is  said 
to  have  composed  almost  two  hundred  books,  read  lectures  in 
the  school  of  the  Franciscan  friars  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
\2SQ^.  He  translated  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  Damas- 
cenus  into  Latin  ^.     He  greatly  facilitated  the  knowledge  of 

'  It  has  been  oflcn  printed.     I  think  p.  758.  archiv.  Oxon.    Yet  all  Horace's 

It  is  called  in  some  manuscripts,  De  writine^  were  oiien  transcribed,  and  not 

Jhie  dictandi,  vertificandU  et  tranrferendu  unfamiliar,  in  the  dark  ages.     His  odes 

S00   Selden,    PraefaU    Dec.    Scriptor.  are  quoted  by  Fits- Stephens  in  his  De- 

pb   zxxiz.     And  Selden,   Op.  ii.    168.  scription  of  Londok.     Rabanus  Mau- 

H«  is  himself  no  contemptible  Latin  ms  above  mentioned  quotes  two  verses 

poet*  and  is  celebrated  by  Chaucer.  See  from  the  Art  of  PorrRT.  Op.  tom.  it 

Uny'a  edit.  p.  468.  560.     He  seems  to  p.  46.  edit.  Colon.  1627.  fol. 
lanre  lived  about  1300.  *  Kennet,  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  217. 

*■  £z    Matricula    Monach.  Monast.         *  Leland,  Script.  Brit  p.  283, 
Borer,  apud  MSS.  Br.  Twyne,  noCat  8. 
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Greek  by  a  translation  of  Suidas's  Lexicon,  a  book  in  1 
repute  amon^  the  lower  Greeks,  and  at  that  time  aknost  s  re- 
cent compilation '.  He  promoted  John  of  Basingstoke  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester ;  chiefly  because  he  was  a  Greek 
scholar,  and  possessed  many  Greek  manuscripts,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  from  Athens  into  England*.  He  entertained, 
as  a  domestic  in  his  palace,  Nicholas  chaplain  of  the  nbbot  of 
Saint  Alban's,  sumamed  Gh.ilcue,  from  his  uncommon  pnv 
ficiency  in  Greek ;  and  by  his  assistance  lie  translated  from 


*  Bmton  of  Bury  uys,  iliat  lie  iranv 
Inted    the    book    CBlkd    Sum.    Cstat. 

Script.  Ecclcs.    ROBIKT.  LiHCOLH.     Bos- 

lim  lived  in  ibe  year  1410.  Such  wus 
ihsir  ignorance  nt  this  lime  eiud  uf  ttie 
□mnc  of  this  leiirographer. 

*  Lcl.  ScripL  BnL  f.  3GS.  Muttbew 
Pant  o-twrlt,  that  he  inlrwluCGd  inlu 
England  a  Vnowledge  of  the  Greek  nu- 
vneral  Uueni.  lliat  hitlomn  adds, 
"  Dc  quibus  liguiis  hoc  uatiimb  adni- 
■iKDuu,  quod  unica  Ggura  cjiulitwt  uu- 
miruii  reprssentstui :  quod  non  est  in 
Latinu  lel  in  Algoriuno."  Hi^t.  nlit. 
Loud.  1SS4.  p.  7-21.  He  innslated 
from  Greek  iulo  Ijilia  a  gnunmarwhicb 
be  cdted  DoBATUj  GH«coKim.  See 
Pegge't  Life  of  Roger  dc  Wec«luun, 


!,  47.  i 


Audlnfr. 


p.  91 


He 


re  flourished  aboul  th£  year 
1S30.  Bacon  also  wiou  a  Greek  gram. 
mar,  i>i  wliich  ts  tbc  following  curious 
passage:  "  EpiscopuscoDHcmn*  ccde- 
hiam.  uribal  Alpbabelum  Gitcciun  in 
pulvere  cum  mapide  baculi  pastoralis  : 
led  ODUies  cpUcopi  qui  GajECUM  ici<i>. 
aatiT,  scribant  ires  nous  nunierotuni 
<|U)r  non  sum  lileni,"  &c.  Ga.  Gkah. 
cap.  ult.  p.  ui.  MS8.  Apud  USS.  Br. 
Twyne,  8«o.  p.  649.  arcbiv.  Oion.  Sec 
whal  U  said  of  ihe  new  trBaslatians  of 
Aristollc,  l>ilin  Ibe  original  Greek  inio 
LaLin,Bboultlic  twelfth  century.  SlCT.it, 
voLii.p.l3S.infr.  I  believe  the  inDslalor* 
understood  Terjr  liitle  Greek.  Our  coun- 
tryman Micbael  Scotus  waaone  of  tlie 
6nt  of  them ;  who  was  assisted  by  An- 
drew a  Jew.  Micliael  was  aUrolc^er 
to  Frederick  emperor  of  Gennatiy,  and 
appears  to  bate  eicruled  his  trantlalions 
al  Tolednin  Spain,  about  the  yenrlK-iO. 


Tlicso  new  versions  hctc  perhaps  litlk 
more  than  corrections  from  IboM  of  ibt 
early  Arabians,  made  under  Ihe  inifiK- 
tion  of  Ilic  learned  Spanish  Saraceiu. 
To  Ihe  want  of  s  true  knowledge  of  lb* 
ori^nai  language  of  the  aolient  Greek 
phnosophen,  Roger  Bacon  attributrs 
tlic  slow  and  imperfect  advances  of  ml 
siencG  at  ibis  period.  On  this  account 
their  improveineno  were  very  incatn- 
derable,  notxilhslanding  the  sppeanlKtt 
of  erudition,  and  Ihe  fervour  wiib  wbidi 
abnoBt  every  branch  of  pbiluwijAy  hmA 
been  now  tiudied  in  various  countries 
rorncarhalfaccntury.  See  Wood,  Hist 
Antiq,  UniT.  Oion.  i.  1£0^  seq.  Dcmit- 
>.ter,  lii.  940.  Baconi  Op.  Mq.  pn 
Jebli,  L  15.  ii.  8.  Tanner,  Bibl.  p.  SW. 
AndMSS.  CoUon.  C.  5.  fol.  13S.  BrJL 

A  learned  writer  affirms,  ihal  Ariila- 
lie's  books  in  the  origiiul  Greek  voe 
brought  out  of  ihe  eosl  inio  Eutopeabout 
the  year  ISOO.  He  ii  also  of  o^mnion, 
that  during  the  crusades  many  Eun>. 
peans,  from  their  commerce  with  dte 
Syrian  Paleslines,  got  n  knowledg*  of 
ArabiC'  and  Ihat  importing  into  Eu- 
rope Arabic  versions  of  some  pails  uf 
Arialotle's  works,  which  they  found  ia 
the  easl,  they  Iiimed  them  into  Latin. 
These weicchiefiy  his  Ethicsand  Politico 
And  these  hew  iBAHUjiTaaske  fnilkn 
supposes  were  employed  at  their  retnni 
into  Europe  in  reviling  the  old  translk- 
lions  of  oibcr  parts  of  Aristotle,  mait 
from  Arabic  into  L«tin.  Eutebi.  Ito- 
naudol,  De  BBrl>ar.  ArislDI.  Veruonib. 
apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  lii.  p.  S-l«.  tin 
alMi  MurMor.  .\ntir|.  Ilal.  Molt,  ^v.ili. 
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^i^k  into  Latin  the  testaments  of  the  twelve  patriarchs*. 
Qrosthead  had  ahnost  incurred  the  censure  of  excommunication 
^  preferring  a  complaint  to  the  pope,  that  most  of  the  opu- 
lent benefices  in  England  were  occupied  by  Italians^.  But 
this  practice,  although  notoriously  founded  on  the  monopolis- 
ing and  arbitrary  spirit  of  papal  imposition,  and  a  manifest  act 
<^  injustice  to  the  English  clergy,  probably  contributed  to  in- 
troduce many  learned  foreigners  into  England,  and  to  propa- 
gate philological  literature. 

Bishop  Grosthead  is  also  said  to  have  been  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language^.  William  the  Conqueror 
permitted  great  numbers  of  Jews  to  come  over  from  Rouen, 
and  to  settle  in  England  about  the  year  1087^.  Their  mul* 
titude  soon  encreased,  and  they  spread  themselves  in  vast 
bodies  throughout  most  of  the  cities  and  capital  towns  in  En- 
gland, where  they  built  synagogues.  There  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred at  York  about  the  year  1 189^.  At  Bury  in  Suffolk  is  a 
very  complete  remain  of  n  Jewish  synagogue  of  stone  in  the 
Norman  style,  large  and  magnificent  Hence  it  was  that  many 
of  the  learned  English  ecclesiastics  of  these  times  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  books  and  language.  In  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  at  Oxford  the  Jews  were  remai'kably  numerous, 
and  had  acquired  a  considerable  property ;  and  some  of  their 
rabbis  were  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  the  university,  where 
they  instructed  not  only  their  own  people,  but  many  Christian 
students,  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  about  the  year  1054^. 
Within  two  hundred  years  after  their  admission  or  establish- 
ment by  the  Conqueror,  they  were  banished  the  kingdom*. 
This  circumstance  was  higlily  favourable  to  the  circulation  of 
their  learning  in  England.    The  suddenness  of  their  dismission 

•  SeeMSS.Reg.Brit.Mu8.4D.vii.4.  «  Hollinsh.  ibid,  sub  ann.  12P9. 
Wood,  Hist.  Antiq.  Unir.  Oxon.  i.  82.  p.  285.  a.  Matthew  of  WestminsUr  fays 
And  M.  Paris,  sub  anno  1242,  that  16511  were  banished.     Flor.  Hist. 

*  Godwin,  Episc.  p.  348.  edit.  1616.     ad  an.  129a  Great  numbers  of  Hebrew 
^  He  is  mentioned  again,    Sxct.  ii.     rol  s  and  charts,  relating  to  their  estates 

p.  63.  81.  infir.  in  England,  and  escheated  to  the  king, 

*  HolUnah.  C3iron.  sub  ann.  p.  15.  a.  are  now  remaining  in  tlie  Tower  among 

•  Anders.  Comno.  i.  93.  the  royal  records. 
'  Angl.  Judaic,  p.  8. 


obliged  them  for  present  subsistence,  and  otlier  reasor 
their  moveable  goods  of  all  kinds,  among  which  w 
quantities  of  rabbinical  books.  The  monks  in  various  parts 
availed  tliemselves  of  the  distribution  of  these  treasures.  At 
Huntingdon  and  Slamford  there  was  a  prodigious  sale  of  their 
eHects,  containing  immense  stores  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
which  were  immediately  purchased  by  Gregory  of  HuntiB^ 
don,  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey.  Gregory  speedily  became 
nn  adept  in  the  Hebrew,  by  means  of  these  valuable  acquisi- 
tions, which  he  bequeathed  to  his  monastery  about  tlie  year 
1250".  Other  members  of  the  same  convent,  in  consequence 
of  these  advantajres,  are  said  to  have  been  equal  proficients  in 
tlie  same  langujige,  soon  after  the  death  of  prior  Grt^ry: 
among  which  were  Robert  Dodford,  librarian  of  Ramsey,  and 
Laurence  Holbecli,  who  compilcil  a  Hebrew  Lexicon '.  At 
Oxford,  great  multitudes  of  their  books  fell  inio  the  hands  of 
Roger  Bacon,  or  were  bought  by  his  bretlircn  the  Franciscan 
friai's  of  that  imiversity  ^. 

But,  to  return  to  tlio  leading  point  of  our  enquiry,  this  pn>- 
mising  dawn  of  polite  letters  and  rational  knowledge  was  sooa 
obscured.  The  temporary  gleam  of  light  did  not  arrive  to 
perfect  day.  The  minds  of  scholars  were  diverted  from  these 
liberal  studies  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career ;  and  the  arts  of 
composition  and  the  ornaments  of  language  were  neglectml, 
to  make  way  tor  the  barbiu'ous  and  barren  siibdeties  of  sch(^ 
lastJc  divinity.  The  first  teachers  of  this  art,  originally  founded 
on  that  spirit  of  intricate  and  metaphysical  enquiry  which  the 
Arabians  had  communicated  to  philosophy,  and  which  now 
became  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  defending  the  doctrines 
of  Rome,  were  Peter  Lombard  archbishop  of  P-iris,  and  the 
celebrated  AbeUrd:  men  whose  consummate  abUJties  were 
rather  qualified  to  reform  the  church,  and  to  restore  useful 

'  Iceland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  331.     Aiid         '  Bole,  iv.  41.  ii.  9>      Lcl.  uln  nipr. 

MS.S.    BihL    Larabeih.    Whiiion.    L.  p.  ■1,1;'. 

p.  661.     "  Lihri    Priorif   Gipgorii   tie        '  Woort,  Hist  Aniii].  Unir,  Oi«a. 

lUtnwey.     Prima  jmrs  BiblfoihKir  tif-  i.  77.  \S-2.     Sc«  b1«  Sict.  ii.  fti.  H, 

iraiar,"  &c.  p.  196.  inft. 
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^lenceir  tlian  to  corrupt  both,  by  confounding^  tlie  common 
^^ise  of  mankind  with  frivolous  speculotioti  ^  Tbese  yisi<»iar]^ 
tlieologists  never  explained  or  illustrated  any  scriptural  topics 
C3n  tbe  contrary,  they  perverted  the  simplest  expressions  of  thof 
Sacred  text,  and  embarrassed  the  most  evident  truths  of  the 
Gospel  by  laboured  distinctions  and  unintelligible  solutioiM* 
Prom  the  universities  of  France,  which  were  then  filled  with 
multitudes  of  English  students,  this  admired  species  of  sc^his^ 
try  was  adopted  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  archbishops  of  Canterbury "".  And  so  successful  was 
its  progress  at  Oxfoi*d,  that  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  no  foreign  university  could  boast  so  conspicuous  a  ca-» 
talogue  of  subtle  and  invincible  doctors. 

Nor  was  the  profession  of  the  civil  and  canonical  laws  a  small 
impediment  to  the  propagation  of  those  letters  which  humanise 
the  mind,  and  cultivate  the  manners.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny^ 
that  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  imperial  code  in  the  twelfth 
century  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  civilise  £u* 
rope^  by  introducing,  among  other  beneficial  consequences, 
more  legitimate  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  creating  a  necessity  of  trans^ 
ferring  judicial  decrees  from  an  illiterate  nobility  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  scholars,  by  lessening  the  attachment  to  the  military 
profession,  and  by  giving  honour  and  importance  to  civil  em- 
ployments :  but  to  suggest,  that  the  mode  in  which  this  invalu- 
able system  of  jurisprudence  was  studied,  proved  injurious  to 
polite  literature.  It  was  no  sooner  revived,  than  it  was  re- 
ceived as  a  scholastic  science,  and  taught  by  regular  professors, 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  To  \ye  skilled  in  the 
theology  of  the  schools  was  the  chief  and  general  ambition  of 
scholars  :  but  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  both  the  laws 
was  become  an  indispensable  requisite,  at  least  an  essential  re- 
commendation, for  obtaining  the  most  opulent  ecclesiastical 

'  Tbey  both  flourished  about  the  year  Sfntentiarum    PariMi's,*'   &c.     Rog. 

1150.  Bacon,  apud  A.   Wood,  Hist.   Antiq. 

*  "  Baccalaureus  qui   legit  tcxtum  Univ.   Oxon.  i.  p.  53.     Lombard  was 

(ic    S.    Scripture)   Miccumbit  lectori  tho  author  of  the  Snttencn, 
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tligiiiUes.  Heuce  it  was  cultivated  wIlli  universal  uvidiiy.  It 
became  so  considerable  a  branch  of  study  in  tlie  plan  of  acade- 
mical discipline,  that  twentj'  scliolars  out  of  seveaty  were  de- 
tined  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  in  one  of  the 
most  ample  colleges  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  year  1385. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  pedantry  with  which  it  was  pur- 
sued in  tliesc  seniiimries  during  the  middle  ages.  It  wu 
treated  with  the  same  spirit  of  idle  specidatJon  which  had  berii 
carried  into pliilosophy  and  tJieology,  it  was  ovemhelined  with 
endless  cunimetitaries  which  disclaimed  aU  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, and  sened  only  to  exercise  genius,  as  it  aiTorded  nift- 
terials  ibr  framing  ilie  flimsy  labyrintlis  of  casutstr)-. 

It  was  not  uideed  probable,  tliat  these  attempts  in  elegapt 
titettiture  which  I  have  mentioned  shoidd  liave  any  permanent 
effects.  The  change,  lilie  a  sudden  revolution  in  govemmenti 
was  too  rapid  for  duration.  It  was  moreover  premature,  and 
on  that  account  not  likely  to  be  lusting.  The  habits  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance  were  as  yet  too  powerful  for  a  reformation 
of  this  kind  to  be  effected  by  a  lew  polite  scholars.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  many  circumstances  and  events,  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time,  should  lake  plitce,  before  the  minds  of  men  could  be 
so  fnr  enlightened  as  to  receive  these  improvements. 

But  pcrliaps  uiventive  poetry  lost  notliing  by  tliis  reUpse. 
Had  claissical  taste  and  judj^ement  been  now  establi^ed,  ima- 
gination would  have  siiflered,  and  too  early  a  check  trould 
have  been  given  to  tlie  beautiful  extravagancies  of  romantic 
fabling.  Ill  a  word,  truth  and  reason  would  have  clutsed  be- 
fore their  time  those  spectres  of  illusive  lancy,  so  pleasing  to 
the  imagination,  which  delight  to  hover  in  the  gloom  of  \f 
e  and  superstition,  and  which  form  so  considerable  n  pait 
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ALES  are  the  learning  of  a  rude  age.     In  the  progress  of 
speculation  and  enquiry  commence  with  refinement  of 
Literature  becomes  sentimental  and  discursive,  in 
ion  as  a  people  is  polished :  and  men  must  be  instruct- 
by  fiicts,  either  real  or  imaginary,  before  they  can  apprehend 
sabtleties  of  argument,  and  the  force  of  reflection. 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  a  learned  Dominican  of  France,  who 
^X^Nurished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  observes  in  his  Mirror 
History,  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  preachers  of  his  age^ 
rouse  the  indifierence  and  relieve  the  Iwguor  of  their  hear- 
by  quoting  the  fables  of  Esop :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
s^«oommends  a  sparing  and  prudent  application  of  these  pro- 
fane fiuicies  in  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects*.    Among  the 
X'jarleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  we  find  a  very 
^mtient  collection  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  stories,  romantic, 
Allegorical,  religious,  and  legendary,  which  were  evidently  com- 
by  a  professed  preacher,  for  the  use  of  monastic  societies. 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  firom 
the  recitals  of  bards  and  minstrels :  others  to  have  been  invent- 
i  ed  and  written  by  troubadours  and  monks  ^.  In  the  year  1S89, 

^         a  grand  system  of  divinity  appeared  at  Paris,  afterwards  trans- 
^        lated  by  Caxton  under  the  tiUe  of  the  Court  of  Sapyence, 
which  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  historical  examples,  para- 
ges, and  apologues ;  and  which  the  writer  wisely  supposes,  to 

J  SncuL.  Hin.  Ub.  W.  cTui.  foLSl.b.        ^  MSS.  Haul.  46S.  meinbnn.  foL 
*Ven.  1591. 
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be  mnch  more  likely  to  interest  the  attention  and  excite 

devodon  of  the  people,  than  the  authority  of  science,  anAwSt 
parade  of  tlieologj'.     In  consequence  of  the  expediency  oTtJIbis 
mode  of  instruction,  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  were  receii^red 
into  tiie  ritual,  and  rehearsed  in  the  course  of  public  worsts  ip. 
For  religious  romances  were  nearly  allied  to  songs  of  chival  xj; 
and  the  same  gross  ignorance  of  the  people,  which  in  the  emjtly 
centuries  of  Christianity  created  a  necessity  of  introducing  Xhe 
visible  pomp  of  theatrical  ceremonies  into  the  churches,   was 
taught  the  duties  of  devotion,  by  being  amused  with  the  achiei'e- 
ments  of  spiritual  knight-errantrj',  and  impressed  wiUi  the  CJ- 
amples  of  pious  heroism.    In  more  cultivated  periods,  the  Pl- 
CAMERON  of  Boccace,  and  other  books  of  thai  kind,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  remnant  of  a  species  of  writing  which  wa» 
founded  on  the  simplicity  of  mankind,  and  was  adapted  to  the 
e^encies  of  the  infancy  of  society. 

Many  obsolete  collections  of  this  sort  still  remain,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  containing  narratives  eidier  fictitioui 
or  historical, 

Of  king  and  heroes  old. 

Such  as  the  wise  Dcmodocus  once  told 
In  solemn  songs  at  king  Aicinous'  feast.' 

But  among  the  antient  story-books  of  this  character,  a  Latin 
compilation  entitled  Gesta  Komanorum  seems  to  have  been 
the  lavourite. 

This  piece  has  been  before  incidentally  noticed :  but  as  it 
operated  powerfully  on  the  general  body  of  our  old  poetfy, 
afibrding  a  variety  of  inventions  not  only  to  Chaucer,  Gowtt^ 
and  Lydgate,  but  to  their  distant  successors,  I  hove  judged  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  examined  at  large  m  a  sepamte 
dissertation :  which  has  been  designedly  reserved  for  this  place*, 
for  the  purpose  botli  of  recapitulation  and  illustration,  and  of 

'  Milton.   Ata  VicitiOM  EiiLcm,  the  beginning  or  his  ThinI  Viituinc,«fakb 

'•  Hss  published  wrrn  yramt\B  ihc  Hnti 

*  [Thi^DiuertitiODon  th«G«taRt>-  it  fau  now  Iwen  thought  bat  m  ImUIU- 

will  placed  by  Uie  author  at  lowtfacotber  DiMei1atioiu.^-£Di»] 
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givii^  the  reader  a  more  commodious  opportunity  of  surv^* 
ing  at  leisure,  from  this  intermediate  point  of  view,  and  under 
me  comprehensive  detail,  a  connected  display  of  the  materials 
and  original  subjects  of  many  of  our  past  and  future  poets. 

Indeed,  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  now  about  to  be  con* 
oemed,  it  seems  to  have  been  growing  more  into  esteem.    At 
tbe  commencement  of  typography,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  pub<^ 
Ushed  this  book  in  English.     This  translation  was  reprinted, 
by  one  Robinson,  in  1577*  And  afterwards,  of  the  same  trans* 
faiti<m  there  were  six  impressions  before  the  year  1 601  ^.  There 
is  an  edition  in  black  letter  so  late  as  the  year  1689.     About 
the  year  1596,  an  English  version  appeared  of  *<  Epitomes  dtt 
cent  HiSToiRES  Traoiques,  partie  extraictes  des  Actes  des 
ItoMAiNs  et  autres,"  &c.     From  the  popularity,  or  rather  fa* 
i&iliarity,  of  this  work  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  the 
^Ue  d  Gesta  Gratorum  was  af&xed  to  the  history  of  the 
*cls  of  the  Christmas  Prince  at  Grays-inn,  in  1594S     In  Sir 
QiLSS  GoosECAP,  an  anonymous  comedy,  presented  by  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  in  the  year  1606,  we  have,  ^  Then  for 
your  lordship's  quips  and  quick  jests,  why  Gesta  Romano^ 
Hum  were  nothing  to  them^."     And  in  Ckorge  Chapman's 
Uay-oat,  a  comedy,  printed  at  London  in  1611,  a  man  of 
die  highest  literary  taste  for  the  pieces  in  vogue  is  characte- 
rised, ^<One  that  has  read  Marcus  Aurelius,  Gesta  (Ioma- 
NO&UM,  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  &c.— *to  be  led  by  the 
nose  like  a  blind  beare  that  has  read  nothing  > ! "     The  critic^ 
and  collectors  in  black-letter,  I  believe,  could  produce  many 
other  proo&. 

The  Gesta  Romanorum  were  first  printed  without  date, 
bat  as  it  is  supposed  before  or  about  the  year  1473,  in  folio^ 
with  this  title,  IncipiurU  Historie  Notabiles  coUecte  e» 
GS8TI8  Romanorum  et  qmbmdam  aliis  libris  cum  application 
nibus  earundemK    This  edition  hA  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 

*  See  ToL  m  p.  328.  teq.  '  Act  iiL  pag.  S9. 

*  Frinledy  or  reprinted,  in  158S.  4to.        ^  Much  the  nme  title  oocunto  t ma- 
'  Loud.    Printed  for  John  Windet,    nuscript  of  this  work  in  the  Vsdcan, 

160S.  4tow  '*  Hiiitoriie  Notabiles  collect*  ei  Gettli 
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4^'h^ters,  or  gests,  and  one  hundred  ami  seventeen  h 
It  is  in  the  Gothic  letter,  and  in  two  columns, 
ter  is  of  king  Pompey,  and  the  last  of  prince,  or  king,  CI« 
nieus.  The  initials  are  written  in  red  and  blue  ink.  This  edj 
tion,  slightly  mutilated,  is  among  bishop  Tanner's  priotec 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library'.  The  reverend  and  learned  ilo^ 
tor  Farmer,  master  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  has  tJie 
second  ( ?  )  edition,  as  it  seems,  printed  at  Louvain,  in  quarto, 
tlie  same  or  the  subsequent  year,  by  John  de  Westfalia,  under 
the  title,  Ex  gt.stis  Romanorum  Historie  Notabilef  4i 
viciis  virtutilmsque  tractantcs  cum  appticatitmibus  moralim 
mysticis.  And  with  this  colophon,  Gesta  KoMANORti] 
quibusdam  alHs  Historiis  eisdem  annexis  ad  moralitaH 
Ituide  redacta  hic^nem  habmt,  Qi«r,  diligcntcr  correcthd 
ontm  viciis,  imprcssit  Joannes  de  West/alia  in  alma  Vniverisletr 
Louvaniensi.  It  has  one  hundred  and  eighly-one  chopiers'- 
That  is,  twenty-nine  more  than  are  contained  in  the  former 
edition  :  the  first  of  tlie  additional  chapters  beuig  the  sCOi;  of 
Antiochus,  or  the  substance  of  the  romance  of  ApoLLONiusof 
Tyre.  The  initials  are  inserted  in  red  ink'.  Another Ibl- 
lowed  soon  afterwards,  in  quarto,  Ex  Gestis  Romanobi'M 
Historic  notabiles  moralizattt,  per  Giiardum  Lieu,  GouD* 
1480.  The  next  edition,  with  the  use  of  which  I  have  been 
politely  favoured  by  George  Mason,  esquire,  of  AJdenhuV 
lodge,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  printed  in  folio,  and  in  the  yV 
1488*,  witli  this  title,  Gesta  Rhomanukl'M  cum  /f^jptoo- 
tionibus  moralisatis  et  misticis.  The  colophon  is.  Ex  GcsnS 
RoMANORUH  cum  pluiibtis  applicatis  Historiis  de  vhiu/iimtt 
viciis  mt/stice  ad  iittcllectitm  tratissumptis  Recollcctorii^nii.  Aimi 
nre  saluHs  MccccLXXx  viij  ialctulas  vera februarii  xviij.  A  ge- 
neral, and  alphabetical,  table  ai-e  subjoined.    The  book,  wtucl 

Romanonim  el  quibuxlam  aliis  libm  fore.  Tbelastisentitlpd  De  AuDux&m 

cum  eiplicationibus  eorundem."  Mont-  '  II  hu  sigiulures  tu  K  lu 

Ikuc.  Bibl.   Mahdbcl  tom.i.   pag.  IT.  •   [Mr.  Douce  enuiaenUn  t««  M 

Num.  IT!.  lions  betveen  ihit  and  ijsu's;  iMfliil^] 

'  Williout  inituli,  piging,  aigiutuiet,  one  printed  *t  HoskIi  in  IMl,  and  M 

MMtcb-votdi.  niber  iii  HB9  nithoul  tbs  nanta  am 

'  llie  Gnl  i.  of  king  Pompey,  m  Ik.  place..— CdiT' ] 
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is  printed  in  two  columns,  and  in  the  Gothic  character,  abound- 
fflg  with  abbreviations,  contains  ninety-three  leaves.  The 
initials  are  written  or  flourished  in  red  and  blue,  and  all 
die  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with  a  pen. 
Ihere  were  many  other  later  editions  °'.  I  must  add,  that  the 
BiSTA  RoMANORUM  were  translated  into  Dutch,  so  early  as 
iieyear  1484.  There  is  an  old  French  version  in  the  British 
Museum. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of 
lie  later  Roman  or  rather  German  story,  heightened  by  ro- 
mntic  inventions,  from  LiCgends  of  the  Saints,  oriental  apo- 
flgues,  and  many  of  the  shorter  fictitious  narratives  which  came 
ok)  Europe  with  the  Arabian  literature,  and  were  fiunillar  in 
lie  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  The  classics  are  some- 
ines  cited  for  authorities ;  but  these  are  of  the  lower  order, 
adias  Valerius  Maximus,  Macrobius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Seneca, 
PGny,  and  Boethius.  To  every  tale  a  Moralisation  is  sub- 
obed,  reducing  it  into  a  christian  or  moral  lesson. 

Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  taken  from  the  Cleri- 
cujs  DisciPLiNA,  or  a  Latin  dialogue  between  an  Arabian 
pUliMc^her  and  Edric'^  his  son,  never  printed^,  written  by 
Peter  Alphonsus,  a  baptised  Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tvdfih  century,  and  collected  from  Arabian  fables,  apothegms, 
tti  examples  P.  Some  are  also  borrowed  from  an  old  Latin 
tanslation  of  the  Calilah  u  Damnah,  a  celebrated  set  of 
Otttem  &bles,  to  which  Alphonsus  was  indebted. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  collection  in  which  a  curious  in- 
forer  might  expect  to  find  the  original  of  Chaucer's  Cam- 
boican: 


*  For  whidi  wee  toL  u.  p.  319:  and  pbonsus. 
IkDonoe'iniiutratioiisofShakspeare,  **  MS&  Hakl.  3S6].     And  in  many 
^i.pi.S5S.  other  libraries.    It  occurs  in  old  French 

*  UBic  was  the  name  of  Evoch  verse,  MSSl  Digb.  86.  membran.  "  Le 
Mt^tiie  Arabians,  to  whom  they  at-  Romaunz  de  Peres  Jufdour  coment  U 
tAMe  many  fabulous  compositions,  apritt  ei  chatUa  smiJUt  baement.**  [See 
Bobdot,  in  V.  Lydgate's  Ci loaLC  and  voL  ii.  p.  430.] 

BK  Bun,  mentioned  above,  is  taken  ^  See  Tyrwhitt*s  Cbaucea,   vol.  iv. 

■■I  the  Clibicalu  Disciruy a  of  Al-  p.  325.  seq. 
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Or, — it' aught  else  great  bards  beside 
li  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Ol'turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  inchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.'' 

Our  author  frequently  cites  Gesta  Romanoeum,  the  title 
of  his  own  work.     By  which  I  understand  no  particular  bi»ot 
of  that  name,  but  the  Roman  history  in  general.    Tlius  iii  llie 
title  of  the  Saint  Albans  Chronicle,  printed  by  Caxlon, 
Titus  Litytis  de  Gestis  Romanorum  is  recited.     In  the  year 
I51+,  Lucius  Floras  was  printed  at  Paris  under  tlie  same  lillc'. 
In  tlie  British   Museum  we  find  "Les  Fais  de  Romaiss 
jusques  a  la  fin  de  I'empire  Domician,  selon  Orose,  Justin, 
Lucan,  &c."  A  plain  historical  deduction*.    The  Romuuos, 
an  old  manuscript  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  rf 
the  city  to  Constantine  the  Great,  b  also  called  de  Gestis 
RoMANORUM.     This  manuscript  occurs  both  in   Latin  aou 
French :  and  a  French  copy,  among  tlie  royal  manuscriplSi 
hasthetide,  "Romuleon,  ou  des  fais  de  Ro.mains'."  Among 
the  manuscript  books  written  by  Lapus  de  CastelUone,  a  V]o- 
rentine  civilian,  who  flourished  about  tlie  year  1350,  there  is 
one,   De  Origine  uitBis  Roms  el  de  Gestis  RomanobI'm"' 
Oower,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis,  often  introduces  Roman 
stories  witli  tlie  Latin  preamble,  Hie  scctmtium  Gesta.  WlieW 
he  certainly  means  the  Roman  History,  which  by  degrees  had 
acquired  simply  the  appellation  of  Gesta,     Herman  Kotner, 
in  his  Chronica  Novella,  writien  about  tlie  year  1+S8,  re- 
fers for  his  vouchers  to  Bede,  Orosius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Ji> 
sephus,  Eusebius,  and  the  Ckronicon  et  Gesta  Romakoeiju. 
Most  probably,  to  say  no  more,  by  the  chronicon  lie  n 
later  writers  of  tlie  Roman  affairs,  such  as  Isidore  and  thea 
ish  compilers ;  and  by  Gesta  the  aiitient  Roman  historyj 
lated  by  Livy  oud  the  more  established  l.atin  historiauBtfl 
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is  it  possible  that  dus  work  oould  have  been  brought 
*^  s  proof  or  authority,  by  any  serious  annalist,  for  the  Roman 
story. 

For  though  it  bears  the  title  of  Gesta  Romanorum,  yet 
^^  title  by  no  means  properly  corresponds  with  the  contents 
^the  collection :  which,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  compre- 
hends a  multitude  of  narratives,  either  not  historical ;  or,  in 
another  respect,  such  as  are  either  totally  unconnected  with 
tbe  Roman  people,  or  perhaps  the  most  preposterous  misre- 
presentations of  their  history.     To  cover  this  deviation  from 
the  promised  plan,  which,  by  introducing  a  more  ample  variety 
of  matter,  has  contributed  to  encrease  the  reader's  entertain- 
ment, our  collector  has  taken  care  to  pre&ce  almost  eveiy  story 
with  the  name  or  reign  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  who,  at  the , 
nme  time,  is  often  a  monarch  that  never  existed,  and  who  sel- 
dom, whether  real  or  suppositious,  has  any  concern  with  the 
drcimistances  of  the  narrative. 

But  I  hasten  to  exhibit  a  compendious  analysis  of  the  chap- 
ters which  form  this  very  singular  compilation :  intermixing 
occasional  illustrations  arising  from  the  subject,  and  shortening 
or  kngthening  my  abridgement  of  the  stories,  in  proportion  as 
I  judge  they  are  likely  to  interest  the  reader.  Where,  for 
that  reason,  I  have  been  very  concise,  I  have  yet  said  enough 
to  direct  the  critical  antiquarian  to  this  collection,  in  case  he 
dKNild  find  a  similar  tale  occurring  in  any  of  our  old  poets^ 
I  have  omitted  the  mention  of  a  very  few  chapters,  which  were 
beneath  notice.  Sometimes,  where  common  authors  are  quoted, 
I  have  only  mentioned  the  author's  name,  without  specifying 
the  substance  of  the  quotation.  For  it  was  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  be  made  acquainted  with  our  collector's  track 
of  reading,  and  the  books  which  he  used.  In  the  mean  time^ 
this  review  will  serve  as  a  full  notification  of  the  edition  of 
1488,  which  is  more  comprehensive  and  complete  than  some 
others  of  later  publication,  and  to  which  all  the  rest,  as  to  a 
general  eriterion,  may  be  now  comparatively  referred. 

Chap.  L  Of  a  daughter  of  king  Pompey,  whose  chamber 
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was  guarded  by  five  armed  knights  and  a  dog.  Being  permitte^^S 
to  be  present  at  a  public  show,  she  is  seduced  by  a  dnke^  w1 
is  afterwards  killed  by  the  champion  of  her  &ther^s  courL 
is  reconciled  to  her  father,  and  betrothed  to  a  nobleman: 
which  occasion,  she  receives  from  her  &ther  an  embroiderea^^ 
tohe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  from  the  champion  a  gold  rin^  aK:^«» 
other  fix>m  the  wise  man  who  pacified  the  king^s  anger,  anoth^^n^ 
firom  the  king^s  son,  another  from  her  cousin,  and  from  Ke:f> 
spouse  a  seal  of  gold.     All  these  presents  are  inscribed  with 
proverbial  sentences,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
princess. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  evidently  orientaL    Tbe 
feudal  manners,  in  a  book  which  professes  to  record  the  achie?&- 
ments  of  the  Roman  people,  are  remarkable  in  the  introdoo- 
tory  circumstances.     But  of  this  mixture  we  shall  see  inaiiy 
striking  instances. 

Chap.  iL  Of  a  youth  taken  captive  by  pirates.  The  kin^s 
daughter  fidls  in  love  with  him;  and  having  procured  hit 
escape,  accompanies  him  to  his  own  country,  where  they  are 
married* 

Chap.  vL  An  emperor  is  married  to  a  beautifid  youogprifr 
cess.     In  case  of  death,  they  mutually  agree  not  to  sunife 
one  another.     To  try  the  truth  of  his  wife,  the  emperor  gfia% 
into  a  distant  country,  orders  a  report  of  his  death  to  be  cii* 
culated.     In  remembrance  of  her  vow,  and  in  imitatJon  of 
the  wives  of  India,  she  prepares  to  throw  herself  headlong 
from  a  high  precipice.     She  is  prevented  by  her  &ther ;  who 
interposes  his  paternal  authority,  as  predominating  over  a  ruh 
and  unlawfiil  promise. 

Chap.  vii.  Under  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  a  noble  knig^ 
had  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  which  marries  a  harlot. 

This  story,  but  with  a  difference  of  circumstances^  ends  like 
the  beautifid  apologue  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Chap.  viii.  The  emperor  Leo  commands  three  female  sta* 
tues  to  be  made.  One  has  a  gold  ring  on  a  finger  pcMntii^ 
forward,  another  a  beard  of  gold,  and  the  third  a  golden  cloak 
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md  purple  tonic* '   Whoever,  steals  any  of  these  ornaments,  is 
to  be  punished  with  an  ignominious  death* 

This  story  is  copied  by  Gower,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  : 
but  he  has  altered  some  of  the  circumstances.  He  supposes 
afltatoe  of  Apollo. 

Of  plate  of  golde  a  berde  he  hadde, 
The  wiche  his  brest  all  ovir  spfadde : 
Of  golde  also,  without  &yle, 
His  mantell  was,  of  large  entayle, 
Besette  with  perrey  all  aboute : 
Forth  ryght  he  straught  his  fynger  oute, 
Upon  the  whiche  he  had  a  rynge, 
To  seen  it  was  a  ryche  thynge, 
A  fyne  carbuncle  for  the  nones 
Moste  precious  of  all  stones^. 

In  the  sequel,  Gower  follows  the  substance  of  our  author* 

Chap.  x.  Vespasian  marries  a  wife  in  a  distant  country, 
who  refuses  to  return  home  with  him,  and  yet  declares  she 
will  kill  herself  if  he  goes.  The  emperor  ordered  two  rings  to 
be  made,  of  a  wonderous  eflBcacy;  one  of  which,  in  the  stone, 
has  the  image  of  Oblivion,  the  other  the  image  of  Memory : 
the  ring  of  Oblivion  he  gave  to  the  empress,  and  returned 
home  with  the  ring  of  Memory. 

Chap.  xi.  The  queen  of  the  south  sends  her  daughter  to 
lung  Alexander,  to  be  his  concubine.  She  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  had  been  nourished  with  poison  from  her  birth. 
Alexander's  master,  Aristotle,  whose  sagacity  nothing  could 
escape,  knowing  this,  entreated,  that  before  she  was  admitted 
to  the  king's  bed,  a  malefactor  condemned  to  death  might  be 
sent  for,  who  should  give  her  a  kiss,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  The  malefactor,  on  kissing  her,  instantly  dropped  down 
dead.  Aristotle,  having  explained  his  reasons  for  what  he  had 
done,  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the  king,  and  the  princess 
^^  dismissed  to  her  mother. 

♦ 

'  Lib.  T.  foL  122.  b. 
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This  story  is  firanded  on  the  twenty-eighth  chiq^ter  of  Ari^ 
stotle's  Secretum  Secretoruh  :  in  which,  a  queen  of  Indis 
is  said  to  have  treacherously  sent  to  Ale3au!ider,  among  odier 
costly  presents,  the  pretended  testimonies  of  her  friendsh^  a 
girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  having  been  fed  with  serpents 
from  her  infancy,  partook  of  their  nature  ^*    If  I  recollect  rights 
in  Pliny  there  are  accounts  of  nations  whose  natural  food  was 
poison.     Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  land  of  venamous 
herbs,  and  the  country  of  die  sorceress  Medea,  was  supposed 
to  eat  poison.     Sir  John  Maundeville's  Travels,  I  bdlieve,  will 
afford  other  instances. 

Chap.  xiL  A  profligate  priest,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Otto,  or  Otho,  walking  in  the  fields,  and  neglecting  to  say 
mass,  is  reformed  by  a  vision  of  a  comely  old  man. 

Chap.  xiiL  An  empress  having  lost  her  husband,  becomes 
so  dotingly  fond  of  her  only  son,  then  three  years  of  age,  as 
not  to  bear  his  absence  for  a  moment  They  sleep  together 
every  night,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  proves 
with  child  by  him.  She  murthers  the  infant,  and  her  left  band 
is  immediately  marked  with  four  circles  of  blood.  Her  repeni- 
ance  is  related,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  the  holy  virgin. 

This  storv  is  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1250*. 

Chap.  xiv.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dorotheus,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  filial  piety  of  a  young  man,  who 
redeems  his  father,  a  knight,  fi'om  captivity. 

Chap.  xv.  Eufemian,  a  nobleman  in  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror of  Rome,  is  attended  by  three  thousand  servants  girt 
with  golden  belts,  and  clothed  in  silken  vestments.    His  house 

y  [See  p.  IS&]   Tliis  I  now  dte ftom  scarce,  he  translated  it  into  Latin, 

a  Latin  translation,  without  date,  but  This  printed  copy  does  not  exactly 

evidently  printed  before   1500.     It  is  correspond  with  MS.  Bodu  495.  mcmbr. 

dedicate  to  Guido  Yere  de  Valencia,  4to.     In  the  last,   Alexander's  mixa- 

bishop  of  Tripoly,  by  his  most  humble  culous  horn  is  mentioned  at  fol.  45.  b. 

Clark,  Philippus :    who  says,  that  he  In  the  former,  in  ch.  Ixxii.     Tlie  dedi- 

found  this  treatise  in  Arabic  at  Antioch,  cation  is  the  same  in  both. 

quo  carebaru  Latini,  and  that  therefore,  *  Lib.  vii.  cap.  93.  seq.  f.  8S.  b.  edk. 

and  because  the   Arabic  copies  were  Yen. 
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was  crouded  with  pilgrims,  orphans,  and  widows,  for  whom 
ikpee  tables  were  k^  every  day.  He  has  a  scbq,  Allexius ; 
who  quits  his  Cither's  palace,  and  lives  imiknown  seventeen 
jearsin  a  monastery  in  Syria.  He  tfaenjretums,  and  lives 
seyenteen  years  midiscovered  as  apilgrimin  his  father'js  fiunily, 
where  he  suffers  many  indignities  from  the.  servants. 

Allexius,  or  Alexis,  was  canonised.  The  story  is  taken  from 
lis  hegsoidK  In  the  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints,  his  life  is 
told  in  a  sort  of  measure  different  from  that  of  the  rest,  and  not 
fery  ccmmion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  poetry.  It  begins  thus. 

Lesteneth  alle  and  herkeneth  me, 
Zonge  and  olde,  bonde  and  fre. 

And  ich  zow  telle  sone, 
How  a  zought  man,  gent  and  fre. 
By  gan  this  worldis  wele  to  fle, 

Y  bom  he  was  in  Rome. 

In  Rome  was  a  dozty  man 
That  was  y  cleped  Eufemian, 

Man  of  moche  mjrzte ; 
Gold  and  seluer  he  hadde  ynouz, 
Hall  and  boures,  oxse  and  plouz, 

And  swith  wel  it  dyzte. 

When  Alexius  returns  home  in  disguise,  and  asks  his  father 
about  his  son,  the  father's  feelings  are  thus  described. 

So  sone  so  he  spake  of  his  sone. 
The  guode  man,  as  was  his  wone, 

Gan  to  sike  sore^ ; 
His  lierte  fel^  so  colde  so  ston. 
The  teres  felle  to  his  ton**, 

On  her  herd  hore. 

At  his  burial,  many  miracles  are  wrought  on  the  sick. 

Witli  mochel  sizt%  and  mochel  song. 
That  holy  cors,  hem  alle  among, 
Bischoppis  to  cherche  here. 

*  Sec  Caston,  Golp.  Leo.  f.  ccchiii.  b.     ••  sigh.      '^  felt.     ••  feet      •  tight. 
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Amyddes  rizt  the  heze  strete ', 
So  moche  folke  hjin  gone  mete 

That  Uiey  resten  a  stonde, 
All  the  sike^  that  to  htm  come, 
1  heled  wer  swithe  sone 

Of  fet''  and  eke  of  hondc : 

The  biiude  come  to  hare'  sizl, 
'riie  croked  gonne  sone  rizt^, 

Tlie  lame  for  to  go : 
That  dombe  wer  fonge '  speechc, 
Thez  herede""  God  the  sothe  ledie ", 

And  that  halwe°  also. 

The  day  zede  and  drouz  to  nyzt, 
No  lenger  dwelled  they  ne  rayzt. 

To  cherche  thej'  niosle  vende; 
The  bellen  they  gonne  to  rytige. 
The  clerkes  heze*"  to  synge, 

Everich  in  his  ende^ 

Tho  the  corse  to  cherche  com 
Glad  they  wer  everichon 

That  there  ycure  wer. 
The  pope  and  the  emperour 
By  fore  an  auter  of  seynt  Savour 

Ther  sette  they  the  bere. 

Aboute  the  bere  was  moche  lizt 

With  proude  palle  was  bedizt, 

I  beten  al  with  golde '. 

The  hislflvy  of  saint  Alexius  is  told  entirely  ii 
wordii  in  the  Gesta  Romanorl'.m,  and  in  the  Lerenj 
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RSA  of  Jacobus  de  VcmigmeS  translated,  through  a  French 
medium,  by  Caxton.  This  work  of  Jacobus  does  not  consist 
solely  of  the  legends  of  the  saints,  but  is  interspersed  with 
ntuUis  aliispulcherrimis  etperegrinis  historiisj  with,  many  other 
most  beautiful  and  strange  histories^. 

Chap.  xvL  A  Roman  emperor  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
<^a  new  palace,  finds  a  golden  sarcophagus,  or  coffin,  inscribed 
witfi  mysterious  words  and  sentences.  Which  being  explain* 
ed,  prove  to  be  so  many  moral  lessons  of  instruction  for  the 
emperor's  future  conduct. 

Chap.  xvii.  A  poor  man  named  Guido,  engages  to  serve  an 
emperor  of  Rome  in  six  several  capacities,  or  employments. 
One  of  these  services  is,  to  show  the  best  way  to  the  holy  land. 
Acquitting  himself  in  all  with  singular  address  and  fidelity,  he 
is  made  a  knight,  and  loaded  witli  riches. 

Chap,  xviii.  A  knight  named  Julian  is  himting  a  stag,  who 
turns  and  says,  "  You  will  kill  your  father  and  mother.'*  On 
this  he  went  into  a  distant  country,  where  he  married  a  rich 
lady  of  a  castle.  Julian's  father  and  mother  travelled  into  va- 
rious lands  to  find  their  son,  and  at  length  accidentally  came 
to  this  castle,  in  his  absence;  where  telling  their  story  to  the 
lady,  who  had  heard  it  from  her  husband,  she  discovered  who 
they  were,  and  gave  them  her  own  bed  to  sleep  in.  Early,  in 
the  morning,  while  she  was  at  mass  in  the  chapel,  her  husbaild 
Julian  unexpectedly  returned ;  and  entering  his  wife's  cham- 
ber, perceived  two  persons  in  the  bed,  whom  he  immediately 
^lew  with  his  sword,  hastily  supposing  them  to  be  his  wife  and 
her  adulterer.  At  leaving  the  chamber,  he  met  his  wife  coming 
&om  the  chapel ;  and  with  great  astonishment  asked  her,  who 
tile  persons  were  sleeping  in  her  bed  ?  She  answered,  "  They 
aie  your  parents,  who  have  been  seeking  you  so  long,  and 
'^hom  I  have  honoured  with  a  place  in  our  own  bed."    Afler- 

*  Htsttor.  Ixxxix.  f.  clvili.  edit  1479.     quotes  Gesta  Allxxii.  Spxcul.  Hist. 
^.    And  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais^  who     Lib.  xviii.  cap.  43.  seq.  f.  241,  b, 

^  In  the  Colophon. 
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wards  they  founded  a  sumptuous  hospital  (or  the  accoounod*— 
tion  of  travellers,  on  the  banks  of  a  dangerous  river. 

This  story  is  told  in  Caxton's  Golden  Legemde  ",  and  mz 
the  metrical  I jves  of  the  Saints*.  Hence  Julian,  or  Sainr- 
Julian,  WBS  cal\ed  hospitalor,  or  tbc  gode /letbcijour ;  and  tbea 
Pater  Nosier  became  famous,  which  he  used  to  say  for  ih^ 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother  nfaom  he  bad  thus  unfortunateliig 
killed  *.  The  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  prayer  are  displajecs 
by  Boccace*.  Chaacer  speaking  of  the  hospitable  disposJtioca 
of  his  Frankelein,  says, 

Saint  Julian  he  was  in  his  own  coiuitre*.  ^^H 

This  history  is,  like  the  last,  related  by  our  compiler,  ii^|B 
words  of  Julian's  Legend,  as  it  stands  in  Jacobus  de  Voragi^V 
Bollandus  has  inserted  Antoninus's  account  of  this  saint,  whictS 
appears  also  to  be  literally  the  same".  It  is  told,  yet  not  ex— 
acdy  in  the  same  words,  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais*. 

I  take  this  opportuJiity  of  observing,  that  the  Legends  ot" 
the  Saints,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Gesta  IIomako— 
jiuM,  often  contain  high  strokes  of  fancy,  both  in  the  struc — 
ture  and  decorations  of  the  story.  Tliat  they  slioidd  abounC 
in  extravagant  conceptions,  may  be  partly  accounted  for.  &oiiat 
the  superstitious  and  visionary  castof  the  writer:  but  the  trut}« 
is,  they  derive  this  complexion  from  the  east.  Some  were  ori — 
ginally  forged  by  monks  of  the  Greek  church,  to  whom  tfa^ 
oriental  fictions  and  mode  of  fabling  were  famihar.  The  mor^ 
early  of  the  Latin  lives  were  carried  over  to  Constantin<^e^ 
where  they  were  translated  into  Greek  with  new  embellish— 
ments  of  eastern  imagination.  These  being  returned  into  Eib— 
rope,  were  translated  into  Latin,  where  they  naturally  super- 
seded the  old  Latin  archetypes.  Others  of  the  Latin  lives  coit— 
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tattled  this  tinctiire,  from  being  written  after  tbe  Andnui  lite* 
niixae  became  common  in  EuropcL  Ihe  feOowing  ideas  in 
tfie  Life  of  Saint  Pelagian  eridently  betray  their  original.  ^^  As 
Ae  bjsshop  sange^  masse  in  the  cyte  of  Usanance,  he  saw  thre 
dopes  iJi^hle  dere  all  of  one  gratenesse  whiche  were  upon  the 
and  al  thre  ranne  to  gyder  in  to  a  precious  gemme : 
wlian  they  had  set  thys  gemme  in  a  crosse  of  golde,  al  (he 
pracyoiis  stones  that  were  there,  fyUen^  out,  and  thys 
was  clere  to  them  that  were  dene  out  of  synne,  and  it 
obscure  and  dark  to  synnersS"  &c.  The  peculiar  cast  of 
Komantic  invention  was  admirably  suited  to  serve  the  purposes 
cjffBiperstition. 

Possevin,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  wrote  about  the  close  of 

tim  sixteenth  century,  complains,  that  for  the  last  five  hundred 

jQirs  the  courts  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  had  been  infittu- 

«led  by  reading  romances:  and  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  a  mark 

^inelegance,  not  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  Lancelot  du 

Xake,  Perceforest,  Tristan,  Giron  the  Courteous,  Amadis  de 

Caul,  Primaleon,  Boccace's  Decameron,  and  Ariosto*     He 

^ea  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  devil  instigated  Luther  to 

pDcure  a  translation  of  Amadis  from  Spanish  into  French,  for 

'die  purpose  of  facilitating  his  grand  scheme  of  overthrowing 

the  catholic  religion.     The  popularity  of  this  book,  he  adds, 

"warped  the  minds  of  the  French  nation  from  their  ancient  no- 

tioDs  and  studies;  introduced  a  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  and 

fiDpagated  a  love  for  astrology,  and  other  &ntastic  arts  ^*  But 

'wilh  the  leave  of  this  zealous  catholic  I  would  observe,  that 

iUb  sort  of  reading  was  likdy  to  produce,  if  any,  an  effect  quite 

^oatiary.  The  genius  of  romance  and  of  popery  was  the  same; 

vd  both  were  strengthened  by  the  reciprocation  of  a  similar 

spirit  of  credulity.     The  dragons  and  the  castles  of  the  one, 

were  of  a  piece  with  the  visions  and  pretended  miracles  of  the 

other.     The  ridiculous  theories  of  false  and  unsolid  science, 

which,  by  the  way,  had  been  familiarised  to  the  French  by 

*ftU  out.  t  BiBLioTii.  SiLicT.  lib.  i.  cap.  25* 

•  Cixton*s  Gold.  Lio.  f.  ccdxxxxviii.    p.  1 13.  edit.  1593. 
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Other  romances,  long  before  the  translation  of  AmadiS)  vn 
surely  more  likely  to  be  advanced  mider  the  influence  of  a 
ligion  founded  on  deception,  than  in  consequence  of 
reformed  system,  which  aimed  at  purity  and  truth,  and  whic^ 
was  to  gain  its  end  by  the  suppression  of  antient  prgudioes. 

Many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  catholic  worship  were 
haps,  as  I  have  hinted,  in  some  degree  necessary  in  the 
ages  of  the  church,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
at  least,  under  such  circumstances  they  were  natursl,  and 
fore  excusable.  But  when  the  world  became  wiser,  those 
meries  should  have  been  abolished,  for  the  same  reason  tl^^t 
the  preachers  left  off  quoting  Esop's  fables  in  their  sermosmu, 
and  the  stage  ceased  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  scrqptQst^ 
history  by  the  representation  of  the  Mysteries.  The  ad^V9> 
cates  of  the  papal  communion  do  not  consider,  that  in  a  eiit 
tivated  age,  abounding  with  every  species  of  knowledge,  ibej 
continue  to  retain  those  fooleries  which  were  calculated  onlj 
for  Christians  in  a  condition  of  barbarism,  and  of  which  the 
use  now  no  longer  subsists. 

Chap.  xix.  When  Julius  Cesar  was  preparing  to  pass  tbe 
Rubicon,  a  gigantic  spectre  appeared  from  the  middle  of  the 
river,  threatening  to  interrupt  his  passage,  if  he  came  not  to 
establish  the  peace  of  Rome.  Our  author  cites  the  Gesta 
RoMANOKUM  for  this  story. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Roman  history  could  pass  throoj^ 
the  dark  ages,  without  being  infected  with  many  romantic  cor- 
ruptions.    Indeed,  the  Roman  was  almost  the  only  antient 
history,   which  the  readers  of  those  ages  knew :  and  what  re- 
lated even  to  pngan  Rome,  the  parent  of  the  more  modem 
papal  metropolis  of  Christianity,  was  regarded  with  a  svfex* 
stitious  veneration,  and  often  magnified  with  miraculous  addi- 
tions.   . 

Chap.  xx.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Henry,  son  of  eari 
Lieopold,  and  his  wonderful  preservation  from  the  stratagems 
of  the  emperor  Conrade,  till  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne. 
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This  Story  is  told  by  Caxton  in  the  Golden  Legende, 
under  the  life  of  t'elagian  the  pope,  entitled,  HerefoiUmeth  the 
^frfScytU  Pelagyen  the  pope,  with  many  other  hystoryes  and 
gestys  of  the  Lombardes,  and  of  Machomete,  mtA  other  crony^ 
dei^.  The  Gesta  Lonoobardorum  are  fertile  in  l^endary 
matter,  and  furnished  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Caxton's  original, 
vith  many  marvellous  histories  \  Caxton,  from  the  ge^s  of 
Ae  Lombardisj  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  a  pestilence  in 
ludy,  under  the  reign  of  king  Gilbert'. 

There  is  a  Legenda  Sanctorum,  sive  Historia  Lom- 
BARDiCA,  printed  in  1483.  This  very  uncommon  book  is 
not  mentioned  by  Maittaire.  It  has  this  colophon,  *^  ExpU- 
ciimt  quorundam  Sanctorum  Legende  adjuncte  post  Lomhar- 
dicun  historiam.  Impressa  Argentine,  m.cccclxxxiii.*^'' 
That  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  a  few  saints  not 
in  the  history  of  the  Lombards,  which  forms  the  first  part 
1  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  whether  this  is 
Jacobus's  Legenda  :  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same.  I  think 
I  have  seen  an  older  edition  of  the  work,  at  Cologne  1470  ^ 

I  have  observed  that  Caxton's  Golden  Legende  is  taken 
from  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  This  perhaps  is  not  precisely  true. 
Caxton  Informs  us  in  his  first  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
I48S%  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  Legend  in  French,  an- 
other in  Latin,  and  a  third  in  English,  which  varied  from  the 
odier  two  in  many  places :  and  that  many  histories  were 
contained  in  the  English  collection,  which  did  not  occur  in 
the  French  and  Latin.  Therefore,  says  he,  "  I  have  wryton 
One  oute  of  the  sayd  three  bookes :  which  I  have  orderyd 
ocherwyse  than  in  the  sayd  Englysshe  Legende,  which  was  so 
to  fore  made."  Caxton's  English  original  might  have  been 
the  old  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Chap.  xxi.  A  story  from  Justin,  concerning  a  conspiracy 
^the  Spartans  against  their  king. 

'  Pol.  ccclxxxxTii.  b.  qu«  et  Lombardica  dicitur."    Lugd. 

^  See  his  Lsocnd.  Aur.  fol.  cccxt.  1509.  foL 

•  UW  Mipr.  f.  Ixxvi.  k  Fol.  "  Fol.  at  We«tniin»ter.     This  b  one 

*  FoL  See  also  '<  Legenda  Sanctorum  of  the  Bnest  of  Caxton*s  publications. 
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Chap.  xxil.  How   the   Egyptinu;  deified  hU  uuJ  Ouri9_ 
Prom  saint  Austin.     As  is  the  Inllowing  chapter. 

Chap.  xxiv.  Of  a  magician  and  his  delicious  garden,  whidv4 
he  shews  only  to  tools  and  to  his  enemies. 

Chap.  xxv.  Of  »  lady  who  keeps  the  staff  and  scrip  of  ■■ 
stranger,  who  rescued  her  from  the  oppressions  <rf'  a  tjTSOt 
but  being  af^nvards  courted  by  three  kings,  she  destroys  ll 
memorials  of  her  greatest  benefactor. 

Chap.  xxvi.  An  emperor,  visiting  the  holy  land, 
his  daughter  and  his  favorite  dog,  who  is  very  fierce,  to  ih^m 
custody  of  five  knights,  luider  the  superintendancc  of  his  sene — 
shall.  The  seneshall  neglects  his  charge:  the  knights  ttmm 
obliged  to  quit  their  post  for  want  of  necessaries ;  ai»d  the  dog^^ 
being  fed  with  t)ie  provisions  assigned  to  tlie  knights,  grow  as 
fiercer,  breaks  his  three  chains,  and  kills  the  lady  who  wa^n 
permitted  to  wander  at  large  in  her  father's  ball.  When  th^s 
emperor  returns,  the  seneshall  is  thrown  into  a  burning  fumsc^^— 

Cbap.  xxviii.  The  old  woman  and  her  little  dog. 

Chap.  xxx.  The  three  honours  ajid  three  dishonours,  d^— 
creed  by  a  certain  king  to  every  conqueror  returning  trom  war. 

Chap.  xxx!.  The  speeches  of  the  philosophers  on  seeui^ 
king  Alexander's  golden  sepulchre. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  A  man  had  three  trees  in  his  garden,  on  which 
his  three  wives  successively  hanged  themselves.  Another  beg! 
an  of&et  from  each  of  tlie  trees,  to  be  planted  in  tlie  gardem 
of  his  married  neighbours.  From  Valerius  Maxinius,  who  i* 
cited. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  Aristotle's  seven  rules  to  his  pupil  Alexander. 

This,  I  think,  is  from  the  Secreta  Secretoihim.  Aristotle, 
for  two  reasons,  was  a  popular  character  in  the  dark  ages. 
He  was  the  father  of  their  philosophy :  and  had  been  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  of  the  principal  heroes  of 
romance.  Nor  was  Aristotle  himself  without  his  : 
history ;  in  which  he  falls  in  love  with  a  queen  of  Greece  « 
quickly  confutes  his  subtlest  syllt^sms. 

Chap.  xxxv.  The  Gesta  Romanobum  cited,  for  the  i 
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torn  among  the  aatient  Romans  of  killing  a  laab  fiir  pacifying 
quarrels. 

Chap*  xxxtL  Of  a  king  who  desires  to  know  the  nature  of 
nan.     Solinus,  de  Mirabilibus  Munoi,  is  here  quoted. 

Chap.  xxxviL  Pliny's  account  of  the  stone  which  the  eagle 
places  in  her  nest,  to  avoid  the  poison  of  a  serpent. 

C^ap*  xxxix.  Julius  Cesar's  mediation  between  two  bro* 
thers.     From  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  there  was  the  Romance  of  Julius 
Cbsail  And  I  believe  Antony  and  Cle(^)atra  were  more  known 
c^waders  in  the  dark  ages,  than  is  commonly  su[q>06ed. 
Shakespeare  is  diought  to  have  formed  his  play  on  this  story 
^mok  iforth's  translation  of  Amyot's  unauthentic  French  Plu- 
twefay  published  at  London  in  1579.  Montfaucon,  among  the 
Htnuaeripts  of  Monsieur  Lancelot,  recites  an  old  piece  written 
about  the  year  1500,  ^*  La  vie  et  fais  de  Marc  Antoive  le 
triiHiivir  et  de  sa  mie  Cleopatra,  translate  de  Thistorien  Plu- 
tsrqne  pour  tres  illustre  haute  et  puissante  dame  Madame 
RpMi^ise  de  Fouez  Dame  de  Chateaubriand  °."  I  know  not 
wfaedier  this  piece  was  ever  printed.  At  least  it  shews,  that 
the  stoiy  was  fiuniliar  at  a  more  early  period  than  is  imagined ; 
and  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  there  might  have  been  other  ma- 
feorials  used  by  Shakespeare  on  this  subject,  than  those  hitfierto 
pointed  out  by  his  commentators. 

That  Amyot's  French  version  of  Plutarch  should  contain 
corruptions  and  innovations,  will  easily  be  conceived,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  he  probably  translated  from  an  old  Italian 
version*.  A  new  exhibition  in  English  of  die  French  carica- 
tare  of  this  most  valuable  biographer  by  North,  must  have  stiH 
more  widely  extended  the  deviation  from  the  original. 

Chap.  xL  The  infidelity  of  a  wife  proved  by  feeling  her 
pulse  in  conversation.     From  Macrobius. 

*  BibL  MAMuaciu  torn.  ii.  p.  1669.  markable,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  an 

ooL  2.  abbacy  for  translatiog  the  Trsagekks 

**  See  BiBL.    Fa.  de  la  Croix,  &c.  and  CuAaiCLKA    of    Heliodorus:    for 

UKO.   i.  p.   S8A.     Amyot  was  a  great  writing  which,  the  author  was  deprived 

tnuulator  of  GrL*ek  hookn;  hut  I  fear,  of  a  hishoprick.     He  died  about  15S0. 
HOC  Always  from  the  Greek.     It  is  re- 
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Chap.  xlii.  Valerius  Maximus  is  cited,  coiicerning  a 
Ht  Rome  inscribed  witti  four  letters  four  times  written. 

Chap.  xliv.  Tiberius  orders  a  maker  of  ductile  glass,  wliici 
could  not  be  broken,  to  be  beheaded,  lest  it  should  becone 
more  valuable  than  silver  and  gold. 

Tliis  piece  of"  history,  which  appears  also  in  Coriwliut 
AgrippaDEVANiTATESciENTiARUMP,  is  taken  from  Pliny.or 
ratlier  from  his  transcriber  Isidore'.  Pliny,  in  relating  ibis 
story,  says,  tliat  the  temi>erature  of  glass,  so  as  to  render  il 
flexible,  was  discovered  under  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius. 

In  the  same  chapter  Pliny  observes,  that  glass  is  susceptible 
of  all  colours.  "  Fit  et  album,  et  murrhinum,  aut  hyadnthoi 
sapphirosqtic  imitatura,  et  omnibus  aliis  coloribus.  Necot 
alia  nunc  materia  sequacior,  aut  ctiam  pictcr^  accohuom* 
TiOR.  Maxinms  tamen  honor  in  candido '."  But  the  Romany 
as  the  last  sentence  partly  proves,  probably  never  used  uy 
coloured  glass  for  windows.  The  first  notice  of  windows  of* 
church  made  of  coloured  glass  occurs  in  chronicles  quoted  by 
Muratori.  In  the  year  802,  a  po]>e  built  a  church  at  Roroft 
and,  "  fenestras  ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  conclusil  atque  itr 
coravit'."  And  in  856,  he  produces  "fenestras  vero  vitrei* 
coloribus',"  &c.  This  however  was  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  gU* 
To  express  figures  in  glass,  or  what  we  now  call  the  art  « 
painting  in  glass,  was  a  very  diiTerent  work :  and,  I  believe,  I 
can  shew  it  was  brought  fi-om  Constantinople  to  Home  belw^ 
the  tenth  centurj-,  witli  other  ornamental  arts.  Guicciard>i»i 
who  wrote  about  1560,  in  his  Dcscrittionc  de  tiitti  Parsi  Bou'i 
ascribes  the  invention  of  baking  colours  in  glass  ibr  church" 
windows  to  tlie  Netherlanders " :  but  he  does  not  mention  ibe 

'  Olio.   lib.  xvi.    uap.   xr.  p.  1334.  pears  by  the  rubric  of  the  latt  MCliM. 

Apud  Auct.  Lino.  Lut.  1609.  by  I^e  Comte  de  TankantUe. 

Itidori'i  wu  B  ravoHle  RjtruToiiT  ''  Sandfurd'ti  Engliih  TumtJiT.  Mfb 

of  the  nuddle  age.      He  is  cited  fur  iiii  SO.  p.  1 59.  n.  rdit.  Lond.  I  S<>9i  «M. 

•ccountof  Ihe  naluro  knd  quaiilin  of  '  Nit.    Hht.   lib.   iiiri.   lap.  nL 

tbe  Falcon,  in  Uie  Prologue  ID  UieuconJ  p.  735.  cdil.  Lugd.  ICIS. 

or  metricBl  pan  of  the  old  Phtbui  de  '  DiueiT.   Artickit.   Int.  mrl  L 

itduis  de  to  riauie  det  Betlti  tmimfrs  a  c.  x-at,  p.  S87. 

rfri  tii/irmiT  de  PTiye,  prTiiiett  eaily  st  '  Ibid.  p.  SBl. 

Pariv  wlilioiit  dale,' and  vrilten.  ii'^  >p-  "  \ntw.  Planliit.  I5SC>.  fnl. 
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period,  and  I  think  he  must  be  mistaken.  It  is  certain  that 
diis  art  owed  much  to  the  laborious  and  mechanical  genius  of 
the  Germans ;  and,  in  particular,  their  deep  researches  and 
eqieriments  in  chemistry,  which  they  cultivated  in  the  dark* 
iges  with  the  most  inde&tigable  assiduitjr,  must  have  gready 
anisted  its  operations.  I  could  give  very  early  anecdotes  of 
Att  art  in  England.     But,  with  the  careless  haste  of  a  lover, 

I  am  anticipating  what  I  have  to  say  of  it  in  my  History  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England. 

Chap.  xlv.  A  king  leaves  four  sons  by  his  wife^  only  one 
which  is  lawfully  begotten.  They  have  a  contest  for  the  throne. 
The  dispute  is  referred  to  the  deceased  king's  secretary,  who 
oders  the  body  to  be  taken  from  the  tomb ;  and  decrees,  that 
Ae  son  who  can  shoot  an  arrow  deepest  into  it  shall  be  king. 
The  first  wounds  the  king's  right  hand ;  the  second  his  mouth : 
the  third  his  heart  The  last  wound  is  supposed  to  be  the 
nooessful  one.  At  length  the  fourth,  approaching  the  body, 
cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  ^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
loond  my  fether's  body !  '*  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  he 
is  pronounced  by  the  nobles  and  people  present  to  be  the  true 
heir,  and  placed  on  the  throne. 

Chap,  xlviii.  Dionysius  is  quoted  for  the  story  of  Perillus's 
bnsen  bulL 

Gower  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  has  this  story ;  which 
heprefiu^es  by  sajring  that  he  found  it  in  a  Cronike'^.  In 
Cttton's  Golden  I^egende,  Macrobius  is  called  a  chronicle^ 
^Macrobius  sayth  in  a  cronike^."  Chronicles  are  naturally 
die  first  efforts  of  the  literature  of  a  barbarous  age.  The 
writers,  if  any,  of  those  periods  are  seldom  equal  to  any  thing^ 
more  than  a  bare  narration  of  facts :  and  such  sort  of  matter 

II  suitable  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  their  cotemporary  readers. 
A  further  proof  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Dissertation. 

Chap.  xlix.  The  duchess  Rosmilla  falls  in  love  with  CoQan, 
long  of  Hungary,  whom  she  sees  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of 

^  Lib.  vii.  f.  161.  b.  coL  1.  '  Fol.  Ixii.  b. 
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ForoJuli,  which  he  is  besieging.     She  has  fisur  sons  and 
daughters.     She  betrays  the  city  to  Conan,  oa  conditioB  tk^s 
he  will  marry  her  the  next  day.     Conan,  a  barbarian,  ex.^ 
cuted  the  contract ;  but  on  the  third  day  exposed  her  to  Imms 
whole  army,  sayuig,  ^^  Such  a  wife  deserves  such  a  husband*" 
Paulus,  that  is,  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  historian  of  the  Ixm^ 
gabards^  is  quoted.     He  was  chancellor  of  Desiderius,  the  Im 
king  of  the  Lombards ;  with  whom  he  was  taken  captive  by 
Charlemagne.    The  history  here  referred  to  is  entitled  Gesta 

LONGOBARDORUM  ^. 

Chap.  L  From  Valerius  Maximus. 

Chap.  li.  From  Josephus. 

Chap.  lii.  From  Valerius  Maximus. 

Chap.  liii.  From  the  same. 

Chap.  liv.  The  emperor  Frederick's  marble  portico  neir 
Capua. 

I  wonder  there  are  not  more  romances  extant  on  the  Im 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  Germany ;  many  of  whom,  to  say 
no  more,  were  famous  in  the  crusades.  There  is  a  romance 
in  dd  German  rhyme,  called  Teuerdank,  on  MaximiliaBdie 
First,  written  by  Melchior  Pfinzing  his  chaplain.  Printed  it 
Nuremberg  in  1517*. 

Chap.  Iv.  Of  a  king  who  has  one  son  exceedingly  beautifid, 
and  four  daughters,  named  Justice,  Truth,  Mercy,  and  Peace. 

Chap.  Ivi.  A  nobleman  invited  a  merchant  to  his  castle^ 
whom  he  met  accordingly  upon  the  road.  At  entering  the 
castle,  the  merchant  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  die 
chambers,  which  were  overlaid  with  gold.  At  supper,  the 
nobleman  placed  the  merchant  next  to  his  wife,  who  imme- 
diately shewed  evident  tokens  of  being  much  struck  with  her 
beauty.  The  table  was  covered  with  the  richest  dainties;  bat 
while  all  were  served  in  golden  dishes,  a  pittance  of  meat 


^  See    lib.   iv»    cap.    xxviii.     Apud  in  Paulus*s  descnptioo  of 
Muratorii  Scriptor.   Ital.  i.  p.  465.         *  Fol.  on  vellum.     It  is  not 

edit.   Mediolan.   1723.     Wliere  sbe  is  with  moTeable  types :  but  every 

called  Romilda.    Tlie  kinc  is  Cacan,  or  graved  in  wood  or  brass.    Whii 

Cacanus,  a  king  of  the  Huns.     There  cuts.     It  is  a  moat  beautiful  jmm?!, 
are  some  fine  circumstances  of  distress 
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placed  before  the  lady  in  a  dish  made  out  of  a  human  scull. 
'The  merchant  was  surprised  and  terrified  at  this  strange  sp&o- 
fade.  At  length  he  was  conducted  to  bed  in  a  &ir  chamber; 
wbere^  when  left  alone,  he  observed  a  glimmering  lamp  in  a 
nook  or  comer  of  the  room,  by  which  he  discovered  two  dead 
bodies  hung  up  by  the  arms.  He  was  now  filled  with  the  most 
iwnrible  apprehen&iions,  and  could  not  sleep  all  the  night* 
When  he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  was  asked  by  the  noUe;^aDan 
bow  he  liked  his  entertainment?  He  answered,  *^ There  is 
plenty  of  every  thing;  but  the  scull  prevented  me  firom  eating 
at  siappeTf  and  the  two  dead  bodies  which  I  saw  in  my  chamber 
fixm  sleeping.  With  your  leave  therefore  I  will  depart*' 
Tbe  nobleman  answered,  ^^  My  fiiend,  you  observed  the  beauty 
pf  my  wife.  The  scull  which  you  saw  placed  before  her  at 
flipper,  was  the  head  of  a  duke,  whom  I  detected  in  her  em- 
braces, and  which  I  cut  off  ^^ith  my  own  sword.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  her  crime,  and  to  teach  her  modest  behaviour,  her 
adulterer's  scull  is  made  to  serve  for  her  dish.  The  bodies  of 
|be  two  young  men  hanging  in  the  chamber  are  my  two  kins- 
IDeU)  who  were  murthered  by  the  son  of  the  duke.  To  keep 
op  my  sense  of  revenge  for  their  blood,  I  visit  their  dead  bodies 
every  day.  Go  in  peace,  and  remember  to  judge  nothing 
vilhout  knowing  the  truth." 

Caxton  has  the  history  of  Albione,  a  king  of  the  Lombards, 
iriio  having  conquered  another  king,  <^  lade  awaye  wyth  hym 
Sosamounde  his  wyf  in  capty vyte,  but  after  he  took  hyr  to  hys 
vy(  and  he  dyde  do  make  a  cuppe  of  the  skulle  of  that  kjrnge 
and  closed  in  fyne  golde  and  sylver,  and  dranke  ovX  of  it*." 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  story  of  the  old  Italian  tragedy  of 
Messer  Giovanni  Rucellm  planned  on  the  model  of  the  antients, 
and  acted  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  at  Florence,  before  Leo  the 

*  OofAKN  Lio.  f.  cccUnxvii.  a.  edit.  p.  297.  edit.  158a    The  English  reader 

1498.  The  compilers  of  the  Sanctilooe  may  6nd  it  in  Heylin's  Cosmooraphik, 

frababij  took  this  story  from  Paulus  B.  L  coL  L  p.  57.    And  in  Machiayel*s 

Wbrbnui,  Gnr.  Lonoobaed.  ut  supr.  History  or    Floebwci,    in   English, 

lAu  fi.  cap.  xzviii.  p.  435.  seq.     Ithas  Lond.  168a   B.  i.  p.  5.  seq.     See  also 

iMiadcfiCiedy  as  a  romantic  tele,  into  Lydgate's  Bocbas,  B.  ix.  di.  xxyii. 
At  Hmof  ass  Ta  aoiquks  of  Bdleforest, 


r 
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Tenth  and  hiscoiLrt,  in  the  year  ISIG''.     Daveiiftnt  has  alae 
tragedy  on  tlie  same  subject,  called  Albovine  I'tng  of  the  L 
bards  his  Tragedy, 

A  most  sanguinary  scene  in  Shakespeare's  Titus  Adroic^  i- 
cus,  Rn  incident  in  Dryden's,  or  Boccace's,  Tancred  am^md 
SlOis.MONDA,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  beautiful  metricrwi 
romance  of  the  Lady  of  Faguel,  are  founded  on  the  same 
horrid  ideas  of  inhuman  retaliation  and  savage  revenge:  t>ui 
in  the  two  last  pieces,  the  circumstances  are  so  ingenious],? 
imagined,  as  to  lose  a  considerable  degree  of  their  atrocity,  and 
to  be  productive  of  the  most  padietic  and  interesting  situatiort^ 

Chap.  Ivii,  The  enchanter  Virgil  places  a  magical  image  in 
the  middle  of  Rome*,  which  communicates  to  tlje  empepcJf 
Titus  all  tlie  secret  offences  committed  every  day  in  the  city  '■ 

This  story  is  in  the  old  black-letteretl  history  of  the  necro- 
mancer Virgil,  in  Mr.  Garrick's  collection. 

Vijicent  of  Beauvnis  relates  many  wonderful  things,  mira^*' 

liter  actitata,  done  by  the  poet  Virgil,  whom  he  represents    ** 

a  magician.     Among  others,   he  says,  that  Virgil   fabricat^^ 

those  brazen  statues  at  Rome,  called  Salvacio  lionue,  wbi^^ 

were  the  gods  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  RomaT**- 

Every  one  of  these  statues  held  in  its  hand  a  bell  framed  fc*? 

magic;  and  when  any  province  was  meditating  a  revolt,  iM^t 

statue,  or  idol,  of  that  country  struck  his  bell '.     This  fictirf^" 

is  mentioned  by  the  old  anonymous  author  of  the  Mibabii-.** 

RoMS,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  printed  by  Mor^*" 

faucon '.     It  occurs  in  Lydgate's  Bochas.     He  is  speaking^j^ 

the  Pantheon,  ^^H 

Wbyche  was  a  temple  of  old  foundacion,  ^^^| 

Ful  of  ydols,  up  set  on  hye  stages;  ^ 

There  throughe  the  worlde  of  every  nacion 

I'  See  vol.  tii.  p.  S3T.  '  Dixa.  I»u  cap.  xi.   p.  S8S.  <A^^ 

"   For  the  necromuKer   Virgil,   lee  1703.     Man;  wonders  uc  also  relac^^^ 

vol.  iii.  p.  63-  of  Rome,  in  iiti  old  metrical  nuiuiv^l^ 

''  In  llw  Ctvjo  NoviLLi  AsTICHK.  colled  The  Sitn-oMs       ~ 

XuT.  vii.  Ramului  huSd  tobc 

*  Stki-ul.   lIitTUK.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ei.  'if  Trvyt.    MSS.  CoLtun.  i, 
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Were  of  theyr  goddes  set  up  great  ymages, 
To  every  kingdom  direct  were  their  visages. 
As  poetes  and  Fulgens^  by  hys  live 
In  bokes  olde  plainly  doth  dyscrive. 

« 

Every  ymage  had  in  his  hande  a  bell. 
As  apperteyneth  to  every  nacion. 
Which,  by  craft  some  token  should  tell 
Whan  any  kingdom  fil  in  rebellion,  &c^ 

This  fiction  is  not  in  Boccace,  Lydgate's  original.  It  is  in  the 
above-cited  Gothic  history  of  Virgil.  Gower's  Virgil,  I  think, 
belongs  to  the  same  romance. 

And  eke  Virgil  of  acqueintance 
I  sigh,  where  he  the  maiden  prayd, 
Which  was  the  doughter,  as  men  sayd. 
Of  the  emperour  whilom  of  Rome. ' 

Chap.  Iviii.  King  Asmodeus  pardons  every  male&ctor  con- 
demned to  death,  who  can  tell  three  indisputable  truths  or 
maxims. 

Chap.  lix.  The  emperor  Jovinian's  history. 

On  this  there  is  an  antient  French  Moralite,  entitled, 
UOrgueil  et  presomption  de  VEmpereur  Jovinian*^.  This  is 
also  the  story  of  Robert  king  of  Sicily,  an  old  English  poem, 
or  romance,  from  which  I  have  given  copious  extracts '. 

Chap.  Ix.  A  king  has  a  daughter  named  Rosimund,  aged 
ten  years ;  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  her 
father  promises  her  in  marriage  to  any  man  who  can  overcome 
her  in  running.  But  those  who  fail  in  the  attempt  are  to  lose 
their  heads.  After  many  trials,  in  which  she  was  always  vic- 
torious, she  loses  the  race  with  a  poor  man,  wha  throws  in  her 
way  a  silken  girdle,  a  garland  of  roses,  and  a  silken  purse  in-* 

■  Fulgentius.  *  Confess.  AuAirr.  L.  viii.  f.  dxxxix. 

^  Tragedies  of  Bocmas,  B.  ix.  ch.  i.     a.  coL  2. 
sC  4.     CoioiMure  vol  ii.  p.  379.  ^  See  voL  ii.  p.  SO. 

>  Sec  foL  ii.  p.  17. 
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closing  a  golden  ball,  inscribed.  ^^  Whoso  plays  wiUi  me 
never  be  satiated  with  play."     I%e  marries  the  poor  man,  w\ 
inherits  her  father's  kingdom* 

This  is  evidently  a  Gothic  innovadoo  of  the  daasical  tal^  <%/ 
Atalanta.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  oriental  apologmie 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  Grecian  fable. 

Chap.  IxL  The  emperor  Claudius  marries  his  dau|^ter  to 
the  philosopher  Socrates. 

Chap.  Ixii.  Florentina's  picture. 

Chap.  Ixiii.  Vespasian's  daughter's  garden.  All  her  loven 
are  obliged  to  enter  this  garden  before  they  can  obtain  her  ]q% 
but  none  return  alive.  The  garden  is  haunted  by  a  licm;  v4 
has  only  one  entrance,  which  divides  into  so  many  windings, 
that  it  never  can  be  found  again.  At  length,  she  fumishei  a 
knight  with  a  baU  or  clue  of  thread,  and  teaches  him  how  to 
foil  the  lion.  Having  achieved  this  adventure,  he  marries  the 
lady. 

Here  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Medea's  history. 

Chap.  Ixiv.  A  virgin  is  married  to  a  king,  because  she 
makes  him  a  shirt  of  a  piece  of  cloth  three  fingers  long  and 
broad. 

Chap.  Ixv.  A  cross  with  four  inscriptions. 

Chap.  Ixvi.  A  knight  offers  to  recover  a  lady's  inheritance, 
which  had  been  seized  by  a  tyrant,  on  condition,  that  if  he  b 
slain,  she  shall  always  keep  his  bloody  armour  hanging  in  her 
chamber.  He  regains  her  property,  although  he  dies  in  the 
attempt ;  and  as  oflen  as  she  was  afterwards  sued  for  in  mar- 
riage, before  she  gave  an  answer,  she  returned  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  contemplating  with  tears  her  deliverer's  bloody  ar^ 
mour,  resolutely  rejected  every  solicitation. 

Chap.  Ixvii.  The  wise  and  foolish  knight 

Chap.  Ixviii.  A  woman  understands  the  language  of  birds. 
The  three  cocks. 

Chap.  Ixix.  A  mother  gives  to  a  man  who  marries  her 
daughter  a  shirt,  which  can  never  be  torn,  nor  will  ever  need 
washing,  while  they  continue  faithful  to  each  oth^r. 
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CuAP.  Ixx.  llie  king's  daughter  who  requires  three  impos- 
sible things  of  her  lovers. 

Chap.  facdL  The  king  who  resigns  his  crown  to  his  son. 
Chap.  Ixzit.  The  golden  apple. 

Chap.  Ixxv.  A  king^s  three  daughters  marry  three  dukes, 
who  all  die  tlie  same  year. 

Chap.  bcxvL  The  two  physicians. 
Chap.  Ixxii^.  The  &ble  of  the  &miliar  ass. 
Chap.  Ixxx.  A  devout  hermit  lived  in  a  cave,  near  which  a 
akepherd  folded  his  flock.    Many  of  the  sheep  being  stolen, 
the  shepherd  was  unjustly  killed  by  his  master  as  bdng  ctxoh 
cemed  in  the  theft.    The  hermit  seeing  an  innocent  man  put 
to  death,  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence; and  resolved  no  longer  to  perplex  himself  with  the  use- 
less severities  of  religion,  but  to  mix  in  the  world.    In  travel- 
ling from  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  angel  in  the  figure 
of  a  man;  who  said,  ^^  I  am  an  angel,  and  am  sent  by  Crod 
to  be  your  companion  on  the  road."  They  entered  a  city;  and 
begged  for  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  knight,  who  entertained 
tfaem  at  a  splendid  supper.     In  the  night,  the  angel  rose  fixxm 
lus  bed,  and  strangled  the  knight's  only  child  who  was  asleep 
in  the  cradle.  The  hermit  was  astonished  at  this  barbarous  re- 
turn for  so  much  hospitality,  but  was  afraid  to  make  any  remon- 
ttrance  to  his  jcompanion.  Ne^tt  morning  they  went  to  another 
ci^.    Here  they  were  liberally  received  in  the  house  of  an  opu- 
lent citizen;  but  in  the  night  the  angel  rose,  and  stole  a  golden 
cup  of  inestimable  value.  .  The  hermit  now  concluded  that  his 
companion  was  a  Bad  Angel.     In  travelling  forward  the  next 
morning,  they  passed  over  a  bridge;  about  the  middle  of  which 
tbey  met  a  poor  man,  of  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  the 
liexl  city.  Having  received  the  desired  information,  the  angel 
poshed  the  poor  man  into  the  water,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately drowned.    In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
ridi  man;  and  begging  for  a  lodging,  were  ordered  to  sleep 
in  a  shed  with  the  catde.     In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the 
rich  man  the  cup  which  he  had  stolen.     The  hermit,  amazed 
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that  the  cup  which  was  stolen  firom  their  fiiend  and 
tor  should  be  given  to  one  who  refused  them  a  lodging 
to  be  now  convinced  that  his  companion  was  the  De\dl; 
b^ged  to  go  on  alone.     But  the  aqgel  said,  ^^  Hear  me, 
depart     When  you  lived  in  your  hermitage  a  shepherd 
killed  by  his  master.  He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed  affeno^; 
but  had  he  not  been  then  killed,  he  would  have  committed 
crimes  in  w^ich  he  would  have  died  impenitent*     His  master 
endeavours  to  atone  for  the  murther,  by  dedicating  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  alms  and  deeds  of  charity.    I  strangled 
the  child  of  the  knight     But  know,  that  the  &ther  was  so  in- 
tent on  heaping  up  riches  for  this  child,  as  to  n^lect  those 
acts  of  public  munificence  for  which  he  was  before  so  distin- 
guished, and  to  which  he  has  now  returned.  I  stole  the  golden 
cup  of  the  hospitable  citizen.     But  know,  that  from  a  life  of 
the  strictest  temperance,  he  became,  in  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing .this  cup,  a  perpetual  drunkard ;  and  is  now  the  most 
abstemious  of  men.     I  threw  the  poor  man  into  the  water. 
He  was  then  honest  and  religious.    But  know,  had  he  walked 
one  half  of  a  mile  further,  he  would  have  murthered  a  manm 
a  state  of  mortal  sin.     I  gave  the  golden  cup  to  the  rich  maa 
who  refused  to  take  us  within  his  roof.     He  has  therefore  re- 
ceived his  reward  in  this  world ;  and  in  the  next,  will  suffer 
the  pains  of  hell  for  his  inhospitality."     The  hermit  fell  pro- 
strate at  the  angel's  feet;  and  requesting  forgiveness,  returned 
to  his  hermitage,  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
God's  government 

This  is  the  fable  of  Pamell's  Hermit,  which  that  elegant 
yet  original  writer  has  heightened  with  many  masterly  touches 
of  poetical  colouring,  and  a  happier  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances. Among  other  proofs  which  might  be  mentioned  of 
Pamell's  genius  and  address  in  treating  this  subject,  by  re- 
serving the  discovery  of  the  angel  to  a  critical  period  at  the 
close  of  the  fable,  he  has  found  means  to  introduce  a  beautiful 
description,  and  an  interesting  surprise.  In  this  poem,  the 
last  uistunce  of  the  angel's  seeming  injustice,  is  that  of  pushing 
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the  guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.     At  this,  the  hermit 
is  imable  to  suppress  his  indignation. 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
"  Detested  wretch !  '* — But  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man : 
HQs  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet. 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  fill  the  purple  air : 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display, 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light* 

The  same  apologue  occurs,  with  some  slight  additions  and 
variations  for  the  worse,  in  Howell's  Letters;  who  professes 
to  have  taken  it  from  the  speculative  sir  Philip  Herbert's  Con- 
ceptions to  his  Son,  a  book  which  I  liave  never  seen"^.  These 
Letters  were  published  about  the  year  1650.     It  is  also  found 
b  the  Divine  Dialogues  of  doctor  Henry  More",  who  has 
illustrated  its  important  moral  with  the  following  fine  reflections. 
^  The  affairs  of  this  world  are  like  a  curious,  but  intricately 
coDtrived  Comedy ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  the  tendency  of 
rhat  is  past,  or  acting  at  present,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
last  Act,  which  shall  bring  in  Righteousness  in  triumph :  who, 
though  she  hath  abided  many  a  brunt,  and  has  been  very 
cruelly  and  despightfully  used  hitherto  in  the  world,  yet  at 
last,  according  to  our  desires,  we  shall  see  the  knight  over- 
come the  giant.     For  what  is  the  reason  we  are  so  much 
pleased  with  the  reading  romances  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets, 
but  that  here,  as  Aristotle  says,  things  are  set  down  as  they 

■  VoL  iv.  Let.  iv.  p.  7.  ediL  1655.  collection  of  Latin  Apologues,  quoted 

SnK  above,  MSS.  Haku  463.  fol  8.  a.  The 

*  Paet i.  p.  S2I.  Dial.  ii.  edit.  Lond.  rubric  ii,De  Angeh  qui duxit  HenmUam^ 

l€6S.  l2mo.     I  must  not  forget  that  it  ad  diversa  Hoiintia, 
ocean,  as  told  in  our  Gbsta,  among  a 
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•iliotitil  he ;  but  in  the  trtie  history  hitherto  of  die  wi 
are  recorded  indeed  as  they  are,  but  il  is  but  a  test 
they  have  not  been  as  Uiey  should  be  ?  Wherefore,  in  the  apifaot 
of  ali,  wlien  we  sliall  see  that  come  to  pass,  tliat  so  mightily 
jileases  us  in  the  reading  tlie  most  ingenious  plays  and  heroic 
poems,  that  long  afflicted  vertue  at  Inst  comes  to  llie  crown, 
the  mouth  of  all  unbelievers  must  be  for  ever  stopped.  And 
for  my  own  pai't,  I  doubt  nut  but  tliat  it  will  so  come  to  pass 
in  the  close  of  the  world.  But  unpatiently  to  call  for  vengeance 
upon  every  enormity  liefore  that  time,  is  rudely  to  overturn 
tlie  stage  before  the  entrance  into  the  fifth  act,  out  of  ignorance 
of  tlie  plot  of  the  comedy;  and  to  pix'ventthe  solemnity  of  the 
general  judgement  by  more  paltry  and  particular  executions"." 

Pamell  seems  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  story  as  it  is  told 
by  this  Platonic  tlieologist,  who  had  not  less  imagination  than 
learning.  Pope  used  to  say,  that  it  was  wiginally  written  in 
Spanish.  This  I  do  not  believe:  but  from  the  early  connec- 
tion between  the  Spaniards  and  Arabians,  tliis  assertion  tends 
to  confirm  the  suspicion,  Uiat  it  nas  an  oriental  tale. 

Chap.  IxxxL  A  king  violates  his  sister.     The  child  is  a 
posed  in  a  chest  in  the  sea ;  is  christened  Gregory  by  an  a 
who  takes  liim  up,  and  afier  various  adventures  he  is  pre 
to  the  popedom.     In  their  old  age  Ins  fattier  and  mother  g 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  confess  to  this  pope,  i 
knowuig  he  was  their  son,  mid  he  being  equally  ignorant^ 
they  are  his  parents :  when  in  the  course  of  the  confes 
discover^'  Is  made  on  both  sides. 

Chap.  Ixxxix.  Tlie  tlmee  rings. 

TTiis  9torj'  is  in  tlie  Decamehon",  and  in  the  Cento  1 
TELLE  Antiche"  :  and  perhagis  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tw 

Chap.  xcv.  The  tyrant  Maxentius.     FnMn  the  Gssta  ] 
MAVoauM,  which  ai-e  cited. 

I  tliink  there  i^  the  romance  of  Maxi:nce,  Constant]] 
antagonist. 

Chap.  xcvi.   King  Alexander  placesa  biimingcandle  i 

'  Ibid.  p.  335.  '  i.  :i,  "  Sin.  liiL 
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k«fl ;  And  mftkes  f/rocUunationj  that  he  w'dl  absolve  all  those  who 

owe  hiai  forfeitiires  cfhSd  and  land,  if  they  will  appear  befix^ 

die  candle  is  consumed. 
GkaF.  xcviL  Prodigies  before  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  who 

is  i^aeed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  city.     From  the 

CtoiOMicA,  as  they  are  called. 

Chap.  xdx.  A  knight  saves  a  serpent  who  is  fightii^  in  a 
fimst  with  «  toad%  but  is  afterwards  bit  by  the  toad.  The 
kaight  hagttishes  many  days :  and  when  he  is  at  the  point  of 
fatth,  the  same  serpent,  which  he  remeipbers,  enters  his  diam->- 
bei^  and  sucks  the  poison  from  <he  wound. 

Ckaf.  ei.  Of  Ganterus,  who  for  his  prowess  in  wiu*  bek^r 
dected  a  king  of  a  certain  country,  is  on  the  night  of  his  coto- 
nation  conducted  to  a  chamber,  where  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
is  a  fierce  lion,  at  the  feet  a  dragon,  and  on  either  side  a  bear, 
toads,  and  serpents.  He  immediately  quitted  his  new  king- 
dom; and  was  quickly  elected  king  of  another  country.  Going 
to  rest  the  first  night,  be  was  led  into  a  chamber  furnished 
with  a  bed  richly  embroidered,  but  stuck  all  over  with  sharp 
razors.  This  kingdom  he  also  relinquishes.  At  length  he 
meets  a  hermit,  who  gives  him  a  staff,  with  which  be  is  directed 
to  knock  at  the  gate  of  a  magnificent  palace  seated  on  a  lofty 
mountain.  Here  he  gains  admittance,  and  finds  every  sort  of 
hap|uness  unembittered  witli  the  least  degree  of  pain. 

The  king  means  ev^ry  man  advanced  to  riches  and  honour, 
and  who  thinks  to  enjoy  these  advantages  without  interruption 
and  alloy.  The  hermit  is  religion,  the  staff  penitence,  and 
the  palace  heaven. 

hi  a  more  confined  sense,  the  first  part  of  this  apcdogue  may 
be  separately  interpreted  to  signify,  that  a  king  when  he  enters 
OD  his  important  charge,  ought  not  to  suppose  himself  to  sue- 
t^  to  the  privilege  of  an  exemption  from  care,  and  to  be  put 
into  immediate  possession  of  the  highest  pleasures,  conveni- 

'  Ibeitoriesy  pca^ps  fabulous,  of  the  in^  with  and  being  killed  by  the  spider, 

wpnt  fighthig  with  his  inveterate  ene*  onginate  from  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  x.  84. 

aif  tbe  weazel,  who  eats  rue  before  the  xx.  IS. 
lOKk  begins,  and  of  the  serpent  fight- 
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cDcies,  and  felicities  of  life ;  but  to  be  sensible,  lliat  rrom  thai 
moment  be  b^^s  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  and  dif- 
flculties. 

Chap,  ciu  Of  the  laiiy  of  a  knight  who  went  to  the  \tAy 
land.  She  commits  adultery  witli  a  clerk  skilled  in  necromaocjr. 
Another  magician  discovers  her  intrigues  to  tlie  absent  koi^t 
by  means  of  a  polished  mirror,  and  his  image  in  wax. 

!n  Adam  Davie's  Gest  or  romance  of  Aixxander,  N«>- 
tabanus,  a  king  and  magician,  discovers  the  machinations  of 
bis  enemies  by  embatteliing  tliein  in  figures  of  wax.  Tliis  is 
the  most  extensive  necromantic  operation  of  tlie  kind  liml  I 
rememtwr,  and  must  have  formed  a  pupijetr-show  etjual  to  the 
most  splendid  pantomime. 

Barounes  weore  whilom  wys  and  gode, 

That  this  ars '  wel  undurstode : 

Ac  on  tlier  was  Neplanamous 

Wis'  in  this  ars  and  malicious: 

Whan  kyng  other  eorl"  cam  on  him  to  weorr 

Quyk  he  loked  in  the  steorre" ; 

Of  wax  made  him  popetts', 

And  made  heom  fj'zhte  with  battes : 

And  so  he  learned,  ji?  vmis  dy. 

Ay  to  aquelle  *  hys  eneniye, 

With  charms  and  with  conjurisons: 

Thus  he  asaied  the  regiouns, 

That  him  cam  for  to  asaile, 

In  puyr'  manjr  of  bataile"; 

By  cler  candel  in  the  nyzt. 

He  mad  uchon=  with  othir  to  lyzt. 

Of  alle  manere  nacyouiis, 

That  comen  by  schip  or  dromouns. 

At  the  laste,  of  mony  londc 

Kynges  therof  haden  gret  onde", 
•  KM.  necnnnincy.  ■  we*.  '  S*e  Mr.  Tvrwhiu'i  CIim 
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Well  thritty  y  giMlrod  beolh% 

And  by  spekith  al  hb  detb^ 

Kyng  Philipps  of  grete  thede 

Maister  was  of  that  fede'*: 

He  was  a  men  <^  mytty  hond. 

With  hem  brouzte,  of  divers  loud, 

Nyne  and  twen^  rycfae  kynges. 

To  make  an  hym  bataylynges : 

Neptanamous  hyt  understod; 

Ychamiged  was  al  his  mod; 

He  was  aferde  sore  of  hanne: 

Anon  he  deede  ^  caste  his  channe ; 

His  ymage  he  madde  anon. 

And  of  his  barounes  everychon, 

And  afterward  of  his  fone  ^ ; 

He  dude  hem  to  gedere  to  gon' 

In  a  basyn  al  by  charme: 

He  sazh  on  him  fel  theo  harme^ ; 

He  seyz  flye  '^  of  his  barounes 

Of  al  his  lond  distinctiouns, 

He  lokid,  and  kneow  in  the  sterre, 

Of  al  this  kynges  theo  grete  werre^  &c«p 

lerwards  he  frames  an  image  of  the  queen  Olympias,  or 
ympia,  while  sleeping  whom  he  violates  in  the  shape  of  a 
igon. 

Theo  lady  lyzt**  on  hire  bedde, 
Yheoled'  wel  with  silken  webbe, 
In  a  chaysel  *  smok  scheo  lay, 
And  yn  a  mantell  of  doway : 


Dour  thirty  were  gathered^  or  oonfe> 
tted. 

ill  resolved  to  destroy  him. 
'  Philip  of  Macedon. 
^feUe,  field,  army, 
he  did.  ^  enemies^ 

'  bt  made  them  fight. 
*  he  taw  the  harm  fall  on,  or  againaty 
Mslf. 

VOL.  I. 


'  saw  fly. 

*  the  great  war  of  all  tfaaae  kingi. 
»  MS&(B9dlBibL)Uuo.L74U;ft. 
^  laid.  '  oovared. 

'  In  the  romance  of  Atii  et  Poms»- 
uoK.  Cod.  Reg.  Fv,  7191. 

Un  chemis  de  chaisil 

De  fil,  et  d'ccrre  moult  soutflL 


O 
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Of  theo  bryztnes  of  liire  hce 

Al  about  schone  the  place  ^« 

Herbes  he  tok  in  an  herber, 

And  stamped  them  in  a  morler, 

And  wrongs  hit  in  a  box : 

After  he  tok  virgyn  wox 

And  made  a  popet  after  the  quene. 

His  ars-table '  he  can  unwrene ; 

The  quenes  name  in  the  wax  he  wrot, 

Whil  hit  was  sumdel  hot: 

In  a  bed  he  did  dyzt 

Al  aboute  with  candel  lyzt, 

And  spreynd'  thenm  of  the  herbus: 

Thus  cluumed  Neptanabus. 

The  lady  in  hir  bed  lay 

Abouzt  mydnyzt,  ar  the  day', 

Whiles  he  made  conjuryng, 

Scheo**  sawe  fle*,  in  her  metyng**, 

Hire  thought,  a  dragoun  lyzt, 

To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  his  flyzt, 

In  he  cam  to  her  bour 

And  crept  undur  hir  covertour, 

Mony  sithes^  he  hire  kust*^ 

And  fast  in  his  armes  prust, 

And  went  away,  so  dragon  wyld, 

And  grete  he  left  hire  with  child.  ^ 


^  Perhaps  in  Stk  Laukfal,  the  same 
situation  is  more  elegantly  touched. 
MSS.  Cotton.  Calio.  A.  2.  fol.  35.  a. 

In  the  pavyloun  he  fond  a  bed  of  prys, 

I  heled  with  purpur  bys 

That  semyle  was  of  syghte ; 

Ther  inne  biy  that  lady  gente, 

That  after  syr  Launfal  heddey  sente, 

That  lefsome  beamed  bryght : 

For  hete  her  clothes  doun  ache  dede, 

Almest  to  her  gerdylstede ; 

Than  lay  sche  unooTert : 

Sdie  was  as  whyt  as  lylye  yn  Mayc, 

Or  snow  that  sneweth  yn  wynterys  day ; 


He  seyeh  never  non  so  pert, 
llie  rede  rose  whan  sche  is  newe 
Ayens  her  rode  nes  naught  of  hewe^ 
I  dar  well  say  yn  sert 
Her  here  schon  as  gold  wyre,  &c. 

'  wrung. 

y  This  IS  described  above,  f.  55, 

Of  gold  he  made  a  table 
Al  ful  of  steorron  [stars]. 

An  astrolabe  is  intended. 
*"  sprinkled.  *  before  day. 

^  she.  ^  f!y.  *  dream. 

*  times.  '  kissed  her. 

■  Fol.  57.  The  text  is  here  giren  fta 
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Titus,  Virgil,  and  Horace^  have'  left  instances  of  in- 
is  conducted  by  figures  in  wax. '  In  the  bc^^inning  Oa 
century,  many  witches  were  executed  for  attempting 
of  persons,  by  f^ricating  representations  of  them  in 
clay.  King  James  the  First,  in  his  Daemonolqoie, 
f  this  practice  as  very  common ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
iptorily  ascribes  to  llie  power  of  the  devil  ^  His  ma- 
'guments,  intended  to  prove  how  the  magician's  imiige 
on  the  perscHi  represented,  are  drawn  from  the  depths 
,  theological,  physical,  and  metaphysical  knowledge, 
ibian  magic  abounded  with  these  infatuations,  whic^ 
tly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  sympathy. 
)  return  to  the  Gesta  Romano  rum.  In  this  stpry 
le  magicians  is  styled  Magister  perituSf  and  sometimes 
lagister.  That  is,  a  cunning-man.  The  title  Magister 
niversities  has  its  origin  from  the  use  of  this  wo^  in 
lie  ages.  With  what  propriety  it  is  now  continued  I 
say.  Mystery  J  antiently  used  for  a  particular  art  \  or 
;eneral,  is  a  specious  and  easy  corruption*  of  ilfafisf^iy 
<ny^  the  English  of  the  Latin  Magtsterium,  or  Arti- 
n  French  Maistrise,  Mestier,  Mestrie^  and  in  Italian 
Hoj  with  the  same  sense  i^.  In  the  French  romance  of 
DES,  a  physician  is  called  simply  Maitre^, 

L.  ut  supr.    Compared  with  ▼ais,   **  Nectabonus  so  transformat  in 

snr.   LivcoLK.    150.      See  ilium  draoonia  aediictiorem  tfactmn,  tri« 

oMPsss.  Amant.  lib.  vi.  fol.  diniumque  peiietrat  reptabundus,  qpccie 

coL  1.  seq.  spectabius,  turn  majestate  totius  corpo- 

_.  ^.     ^     e  ^ ^      ns»  tom  etiam  sibilonim  acumine  adeo 

I!^^^~^  of  artemage,     ^^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
he  forged  an  ymage,  &c.         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Tiderentur/*  &c 

ragon,    in  approaching  the    Hut.  SracvL.  rol.  41.  b.  ut  supr.     See 

ntrids  and  debonairt.  AuL  GelL  Noct.  Att.  tiL  1. 

the  chere  that  he  nuie,  »  Edit.  ISOS.  «o.  B.  ii.  ch.  in  p.  44. 

reSrLi'rbSt^t       ^>o,««jnce.".h.A«»di^ 

.  curteu  and  debomure.  ha»e  «  The  &ir«»  and  O^  ofMnt. 

f.  I  could  not  resist  the  temp-  ing.*'  Ann.  Reg.  25.  A.D.  15S3.     Fa. 

anscribing  this  gallantry  of  a  many  reasons.  Mystery  answering  to  th« 

ower*s  whole  Ascription  of  Latin  Afyitmum*  ne?er  could  haTebacn 

ew,  as  will  appear  on  com^.  originally  applied  in  these  cases, 

ems  to  be  taken  from  Beau-  >  MSSb  Cod.  Reg.  Paris,  7539.  .  .  ^ 

02 
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Lie  sont  de  chou  tpf  3  n'y  a 
Peril «t  que  bien  garira: 
Car  il  li  Maistre  ainsi  dit  leur  ont 

And  the  medical  art  is  styled  Mestrie.     ^  Quant  il  (die 
geon)  aper^ut  que  c'estoit  maladie  non  mie  curable  par  natorw 
et  par  MksTRiE,  et  par  medicine"*,**  8cc.     Maistrise  is 
for  ait  or  workmanship,  in  the  Chronicon  of  Siunt 
^^  Entre  les  autres  presens,  li  envoia  une  horologe  de  Intm^ 
ouvrez  par  marveiUeuse  Maistrjse".**   That  the  Latm  Maoi-- 
stERiUM  has  precisely  the  same  sense  appears  finom  an  acooni^ 
of  the  contract  for  building  the  conventual  church  of  CasiiMo 
in  Italy,  in  the  year  1349.     The  architects  agree  to  biiOd  "Am 
church  in  the  form  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  '^  Et  in  casusislK 
tjuis  [defectus]  in  eorum  Magisterio  appareret,  promiseniii^ 
Jresarcire**."     Chaucer,  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Ros^  nw 
Maistrise  for  artifice  and  workmanship. 

Was  made  a  toure  of  grete  maistrise^ 

A  fiiirer  saugh  no  man  with  sight. 

Large,  and  wide,  and  of  grete  mightP^  &c.  I 

And,  in  the  same  poem,  in  describing  the  shoes  of  Mibtb,        i 

And  shode  lie  was,  with  grete  maistrie^ 
With  shone  decopid  and  with  lace.*" 

Matstrye  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  lady's  saddle,  in  Sfi 
Launfal's  romance, 

Her  sadell  was  semely  sett, 
The  sambus*^  wer  grene  felvet, 

•    "*  MiKAC.  S.  LudoY.  edit.  reg.  p.  438.  nor  C4|i  I  find  this  word  in  any  fclf—ij 

*  Tom.  V.  Collect.  Histor.  Franc  But  Sambue  occurs,  etidcsiily  nadfitbe 
pag.  254.  Thus  expressed  in  the  Latin  very  same  signification,  in  the  hrmii^^ 
Ankalxs  Francis,  ibid.  p.  56.  "  Ho-  manuscript  French  romance  of  Gab0i 
rologium  ex  auricfaalco  arte  mechanica  written  in  the  twelfth  centuiy. 

mirifice  compoatum.  *  ^  •     i^.e— •      ^     •  • 

•  H,—.  Pa  WW  ♦««!  »•  «  KAK  o«i  «*         ^'  paleRtMs  BUt  ooi  la 


HitT.  Casin.  tom.  il  p.  545.  col.  ii.        ill/T^,     . ,     **"  *  "T 
Chart,  ann.  1349.  f  ^'*  P'»"  ^^"^  T^  "f** 

•R.R.V.4172.        Mbid.T.842.  Lc  lorems  vaut  mHs  sols  pi 

'  I  know  not  what  ornament  or  impl^        ^^  ^  ^^^^  nul  plus  nd»  w»  f««. 

ment  of  the  antient  hone-furniture  is  **  The  palfrey  on  which  tibe  la^  wtiBt 

here  intended,  unless  it  is  a  saddle-doth;  was  whiter  tiutfi  aoy  ikiwcr  de  m:  ffcl 
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I  paynted  with  ymagerye; 
The  bordure  was  of  belles  * 
Of  lyche  golde  and  nothyng  elles 

That  any  man  myghte  aspye :  ' 

In  the  arsouns '  before  and  behynde 
Were  twey  stones  of  Ynde 

Gay  for  the  maystrye. 
The  paytrelle"  of  hei:  palfraye 
Was  worth  an  erldom,  &c. 

le  saddle-bow  were  two  jewels  of  India,,  ver]^  b^tttifiil 
een»  in  consequence  of  the  great  art  with  which,  they 
Tought*^"     Chaucer  emails  his  Mcxdkei 

**  Of  this  fivhiop  I  luvn  iMidf  gi^CB 
mamy  instances.  The  latest  I  remember 
is  in  the  year  150S^  at  th»  maqiai^  of 
the  priacest  Mwi^Buret.  «  Id  sp^yall 
the  ih'le  of  NbrthumbevlBnnd  ware  on 
a  goodly  goame  oftyniiiU  fcwisd  witll 
hermynes.  He  was  mounted  upon  a 
j&yre  courser,  hys  hamays  of  gold* 
smyth  worke»  and  t^oroug^  that  sam 
was  sawen  small  belles,  that  maid  a  mel- 
lodyous  noyse.*'  Leland.  Colu  adoak^ 
torn.  iii.  pk  276. 

In  the  NowKSs  Panurns  PaouMira, 
Chaucer,  firom  the  circumstance  of  thu 
Monke*s  bridle  bcii^  decorated  with 
bells,  takes  occasion  to  put  an  adrairabW 
stroke  of  humour  and  latin  into  th4 
mouth  of  the  Hosn,  which  at  once  ri- 
dicules that  inconsistent  piece  of  affee« 
tation,  and  censures  the  monk  for  the 
dullness  of  his  tale.  Ver.  14796. 

Swiche  talking  is  not  worth  a  boteriU^ 
For  therin  is  ther  no  disport  ne  gama: 
Therefore  sure  monke,  dan  Piers  by  your 

name, 
I  pny  you  hertely  tell  uasomwhat  ellfit» 
Forsikerly,  n*ere  cUnkmg  ofycfur  bOet 
That  onyour  hridd  hange  fm  Meiy  ndet 
By  heven  king  that  for  us  alle  aide, 
I  shoulde  or  this  have  fallen  down  for 

slepe, 
Although  the  slough  had  been  nercr  lo 

depe. 

*  saddle-bow.  See  infr.  toL  L  p.  177t 
°  breast-plate. 

*  MS.  foL  40.  a. 


■■  worth  a  thousand  Pteisian 
■  ridier  Saubue  never  was  seen.*' 
ich  word^  however,  is  properly 
kanfruf,  ind  is  not  uncommon 
-each  wardrobe  rolls,  where  it 

0  be  nfemak  saddle-cloth,  or 
So  in  Ls  RoMJor  dk  la  Rosk, 

e  ro3me  fust  vestue,. 
vauchasi  k  grand  Sambus. 

n  word,  and  in  the  same  re- 
sense,  is  sometimes  Samvua, 
commonly  Sambuca.  Orderi- 
is,  lib.  viiL  p.  694.  edit.  Par. 
liannos  et  mulas  cum  Saxbu- 
bribus  prospexit.*'  Vincent  of 
says,  that  the  Tartarian  women, 
f  nde,  have  Cambucas  of  paint- 
',  embroidered  vrith  gold,  hang- 

1  on  either  side  of  the  horse. 
Hist.  x.  a5.  But  Vincent's 
s  was  originally  written  qaim' 
Sambucas,  To  such  an  enor- 
uticle  of  the  trappings  of  female 
ship  had  arisen  in  the  middle 
t  Frederick  king  of  Sicily  ra- 
it by  a  sumptuary  law ;  which 

that  no  woman,  even  of  the 
mk,  should  presume  to  use  a 

or  saddle-cloth,  in  which  wwe 
er,  or  pearls,  &c.     Comstitut. 

Queen  Olympias,  in  Davie's 

Alexander,  has  a  Sambue  of 
54*  [infr.  vol.  ii.  p.  54.] 

also  whvte  so  mylke, 

el  of  golde,  samhue  of  sylke,  &c. 
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> 


■  fiqrre  for  the  Mdishrief 
An  outrider^  that  lovid  venery.y 

Fayre  for  the  Maistrie  means,  skilled  in  the  Maishrie  cf 
gamef  ha  Maistrise  du  Venerie^  or  the  science  of  hontiiig^ 
so  much  a  iavorite,  as  simply  and  familiarly  to  be  called 
nuUshrie.  From  many  other  instances  which  I  could  produce, 
I  wiU  only  add,  that  the  search  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  is 
called  in  the  Latin  Geber,  Investigatio  MAGisrsaii. 

Chap.  ciiL  The  merchant  who  sells  three  wise  "^•^™^«  to 
the  wife  of  Domitian* 

Chap.  civ.  A  knight  in  hunting  meets  a  lion,  bom  whose 
foot  he  extracts  a  thorn.  Afterwards  he  beo(Mnes  an  oodsir; 
and  being  seized  by  the  king,  is  condenmed  to  be  thrown  into 
a  deep  pit  to  be  devoured  by  a  hungiy  lion.  Tie  lion 
on  the  knight,  whom  be  perceives  to  be  the  same  that 
the  thorn  from  his  paw.  Then  said  the  kin^  <<  I  wiU 
forbearance  from  the  beasts.  As  the  lion  has  spared 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  I  therefore  grant  yon  a 
pardon.  Depart,  and  be  admonished  hence  to  live  virtuousIyJ 

The  learned  reader  must  immediately  recollect  a 
stony  of  one  Androclus,  who  b^g  exposed  to  fi^it  with 
beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  is  recognised  and  "nfiftiH^^' 
ed  by  a  most  savage  lion,  whom  he  had  formerly  healed  ezactl; 
in  the  same  manner.  But  I  believe  the  whole  is  nothing 
than  an  oriental  apologue  on  gratitude,  written  mudi  earikr  / 
and  that  it  here  exists  in  its  original  state.  Androclns's  story  is 
related  by  Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  authority  of  a  Greek  writer^ 
one  Appion,  called  Plistonices,  who  flourished  under  Tiberius. 
The  character  of  Appion,  with  which  Gellius  prefiu^es  this  tale, 
in  some  measure  invalidates  his  credit ;  notwithstanding  he  pre- 
tends to  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  this  extraordinaiy  fact 
'*  Ejus  libri,'*  says  Gellius,  *^  non  incelebres  feruntur ;  quibus, 
omnium  ferme  quse  mirifica  in  i^ypto  visuntur  audionturqne^ 
historia  comprehenditur.  Sed  in  his  quae  audivisse  et  l^^isse 

y  Pkol.  r.  165. 
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i&atifc(et6aseAvitioBtudioqpeo^  &c. 

Had  oar  compiler  of  the  Gesta  taken  this  story  from  Grelliusfi 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  told  it  with  some  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances: especially  as  Gellius  is  a  writer  whom  he  frequently 
fidlows,  and  even  quotes;  and  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  he 
m^t  have  been  obliged  for  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  marvel- 
lous.  But  the  two  writers  agree  only  in  the  general  sutgect 
Our  compiler's  narrative  has  much  more  simplicity  than  that 
oTGellius;  and  contains  marks  of  eastern  manners  and  life. 
Let  me  add,  that  die  oriental  fabulists  are  fond  of  illustrating 
and  enforcing  the  duty  of  gratitude,  by  feigning  instances  ^ 
die  gratitude  of  beasts  towards  men.  And  of  this  the  present 
cnwipilation,  which  is  strongly  tinctured  with  orientalism,  af- 
beds  several  other  proofs. 

Chap.  cv.  Theodosius  the  blind  emperor  ordained,  that  the 
cause  of  every  injured  person  should  be  heard  on  rin^^ng  a 
bdl  placed  in  a  public  part  of  his  palace.  Aserpent  hada  nest 
near  the  spot  where  the  bell-rope  feU.  In  the  absence  of  the 
serpent,  a  toad  took  possession  of  her  nest.  The  serpent  twist- 
ing herself  round  the  rope,  rang  the  bell  for  justice;  and  by 
die  emperor's  special  command  the  toad  was  killed.  A  few  days 
i&erwards,  as  the  king  was  reposing  on  his  couch,  the  serpent 
entered  the  chamber,  bearing  a  precious  stone  in  her  mouth. 
Ihe  serpent  creeping  up  to  the  emperor's  face,  laid  the  precious 
flKme  on  his  eyes,  and  glided  out  of  the  apartment  Immediately 
the  emperor  was  restored  to  his  sight 

This  circumstance  of  the  Bell  of  Justice  occurs  in  the  real 
history  of  some  eastern  monarch,  whose  name  I  have  forgot 
In  the  Arabian  philosophy,  serpents,  either  from  the  bright- 
ness of  their  eyes,  or  because  they  inhabit  the  cavities  of  the 
earth,  were  considered  as  having  a  natural,  or  occult,  con- 
nexion with  precious  stones.  In  Alphonsus's  Clericaus  Dis- 
ciFLiNA,  a  snake  is  mentioned,  whose  eyes  were  real  jacinths. 
In  Alexander's  romantic  history,  he  is  said  to  have  found  ser- 
pents in  the  vale  of  Jordian,  with  coUars  of  huge  emeralds 

*  NocT.  Attic,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiv.    See    was  an  eye  witness,  ibid.  1.  Tii.  cap.  viii. 
anoCber  fabulous  aHorjj  of  which  Appion    It  is  of  a  boy  beloved  by  a  dotphia. 
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growing  on  their  necks*.  The  toad,  under  a  vulgar  ifuU*- 
crimitiating  idea,  is  ranked  with  the  reptile  race;  and  Shako- 
epeare  has  a  beautiful  comparison  on  the  trsditioaary  noiioiii 
that  the  toad  Las  a  ricli  geni  inclosed  within  its  head.  MUloa 
^Gs  his  serpaii  eyes  of  carbuncle''. 

Chap.  cvi.  The  three  fellow-travellers,  who  have  only  one 
ioaf  of  bread. 

This  apologue  is  in  Alphonsus. 

Cbap.  cvii.  There  was  an  image  in  the  city  of  Rome,  whidi 
stretched  forth  its  right  hand,  on  tJie  middle  finger  of  whJdi 
was  written  strike  here.  For  a  long  time  none  could  tnv 
derstand  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  inscription.  At  length 
a  certain  subtle  Clerk,  who  cafne  to  see  this  famous  image,  ol> 
served,  as  the  sun  shone  against  it,  the  shadow  of  tlie  inscribed 
finger  on  the  ground  at  some  distance.  He  immediately  todc 
a  spade,  and  b^an  to  dig  exactly  on  that  spot.  He  come  at 
length  to  a  (light  of  steps  which  descended  far  under  ground, 
and  led  liini  to  a  stately  p&lace.  Here  he  entered  a  hall,  where 
lie  saw  a  king  and  queen  sitting  at  table,  widi  their  nobles  and 
a  multitude  of  people,  all  clothed  in  rich  garments.  But  no 
person  spiike  a  word.  He  looked  towards  one  corner,  where 
he  saw  a  polished  carbuncle,  which  illuminated  the  whole 
room'.  In  the  opposite  corner  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing,  having  a  baided  bow  with  an  arrow  in  his  hand, 

•  VTnceot  Bautui,  SricuL.   Hm 
Ub.i».  c.  S8.  fol.  AS.  t 

•  Faiab.  L.  ii.  500. 
'  See  infr.  *q1.  iiL  p.  C3.     So  in  th 

ronuict,  «r  L*t,  of  etr   LtoNrAi 
MSS.  Cotton.  Cjuc.  A.S.  foL  SS.m. 


Dulh    fatsuthe, 


AdcI  when  they  « 


The    psTylouii    wu 

jrwys. 
All  of  werit  of  Sanyo  js ', 
The  pomclles*  of  eiyttalL    ■ 
On  tbs  lop  WH  a  beast, 
Of  booniede  guide,  rythf  and  good. 


IflnrvKhed  •ridi  ryche  ainall'i 

llyi  ejD  Her  eariionkelca  hrj^Mt, 

Ai  ihe  mone  *  ihrj  schoa  uijgbti 

Ttial  spreleth  out  ovyr  all : 

Alysaundre  the  coaqoerour, 

Nr  kjng  Ariouryn  hy<  most  hooog 

Ne  liadoe  noon  scwycb  Buell. 

He  faud  yn  iho  pavyloun. 

The  kynges  duughler  of  OljTomii 

Vtme  lYiamoiu-  thai  byghtc. 

Her  fadyt  was  Ljng  of  fayrjo 

And  in  tbv  lUilcratiie  ruioance,  call* 

the  Stat  or  JtaouLiH,  J 

Calm.  A-a-foLlSib. 

TytU"  tameddc  noHo'  for  tl 


'  SanicMi-*™li, 


b*IK   iiini 
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flspnpaved  to  shoot  On  his  forehead  was  written,  ^^lam, 
who  am.  Nothing  can  escape,  my  stroke,  not  even  yonder 
oriNiode  which  shines  so  bright"  The  Clerk  beheld  all  with 
4UB8seiaent4  and  entering  a  diamber,  saw  the  most  beautifiil 
Uies  working  at  the  loom  in  purple^.  But  all  was  silenlDe. 
lb  tfaeo  ei^red  a  stable  fnll  of  the  most  excellent  horses  land 
asses:  he  touched  some  of  them,  and  they  were  instantly 
tamed  into  stone.  He  next  surveyed  all  the  apartments  of 
diapalace^  which  abounded  with  all  that  his  wishes  could  desire; 
He  again  visited  the  hall,  and  now  began  to  reflect  liow  be 
sixwld  return ;  *^  but,"  says  he,  ^*my  report  of  all  these  wonders 
wSk  not  be  believed,  imless  I  carry  something  back  with  me." 
He  therefore  took  from  the  principal  table  a  golden  cup  and 
agoiden  knife,  and  placed  them  in  his  bosom.  \Vhen,  the 
oam  who  stood  in  the  comer  with  the  bow^  immediately  shot 
at  the  carbuncle,  which  he  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces* 
At  that  moment  the  hall  became  dark  as  night  In  this  dark- 
Hut  was  njled  in  the  roofe  with  ni-       llie  lady  was  clad  yn  purpure  pfdte, 

'nJkJ^JZ^^^  «*»!--.  ;«  ♦i,^  #w«.  ««  there  were  saddlea,  de/Mlfio  et  ebore ;  a 

^^Z^^  ^  ^>  ^P^i^  cope,  de  palHo,  &c  &c, 

Tiu.5lJ?-^uj  J     J .  See  Dufresne,  Lat.  Gloss.  V.  Paluum. 

dSST     ^"°*^       *^'''''^''''  And  EttLUM,  its  corruption.     In  old 

Aod  mSnifio  marvevlotuOv  with  mar-     ^^^^*  ^  ^^^  •  ^^  ^*  tapestry  was 
/UM made a^marveylously  with  mar-    .^^p^^n^^     So  in  Str  Launfai,  ut 

Tint  e?er  Jemede  the  lyit,  and  as  a    ^^^'  ^^^  ^  ** 

luspe  shewed ;  Xhyn  ^^11©  agrayde,  and  hde  fcoTer] 

ue  clcnes  bad  none  other  lyzte.— »  Ihe  walles 

*  The  original  is,  "  mtUieres  pulcher-    ^^»^  <^^«*  [clothes],  and  wyth  ryche 
HsMi  in  purpura  ct  pallo  operantes  in^  pallet^   ^  -    ,    .., 

•a*."foL  I-.  a.  coL  1.    This  may  mean    A  yens  [agamst]  my  Lady  Tryamour. 

^lil!^!!,*^*'**'*'''^*^*?^    Which  ako  illustrates  the  former  meaiw 

iX^f^  *^  ^"^^^  ^r  ^^'    i"g.    In  A.  DaTie'sGEST  of  Alexander 
»  ptUMa  which  I  nerer  saw  before  in    -^^u--^^ 

^irbarous  latinity:    but  which  tallies  ^ 

*ilii  the  old  English  expression  purple  Her  bed  was  made  fonothe 

ttd  pan,     Hiis  is  sometimes  written  With  paliis  and  with  riche  clothe, 

f»^  palL     As  in  Str  Launfal,  ut  The  chambre  was  hangid  with  clothe  of 

npr.  foL  40.  a.  gold.  fol.  57.  * 


*  On  the  finger  of  Jacket,  when  he  was  killed,  was  a  jewel  called  Peretot, 

^nMAirr.    Avar.  i.  K.  ''  m»vtrmrit»u.. 


MoKAST.  AwoL.  i.  6.  ^  roargarites. 
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ness  not  being  able  to  find  his  way,  he  remained  in  tiie  anb> 
terraneous  palace,  and  soon  died  a  miserable  death. 
.  In  the  MoRALiSATiON  of  this  story,  the  steps  by  which  the 
Cleric  descends  into  the  earth  are  supposed  to  be  the  Fkssians. 
Tlie  palace,  ao  richly  stored,  is  the  worid  with  all  its  vanities 
and  temptations.  The  figure  with  the  bow  bent  is  Deadi,aiid 
the  carbuncle  is  Human  Life.  He  su£krs  fi>r  his  avarice  in 
ooveting  and  seizing  what  was  not  his  own ;  and  no  sooner  has 
he  taken  the  golden  knife  and  cup,  that  is,  enridied  himsdf 
with  the  goods  of  this  world,  dian  he  is  delivered  up  to  the 
gloom  and  horrors  of  the  grave. 

S^)enser  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  seems  to  have  distantly 
membered  this  fiible,  where  a  fiend  expecting  sir  Gnyon 
be  tempted  to  snatch  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  sul 
House  of  Richesse,  which  are  displayed  in  his  view,  is 
pared  to  iasten  upon  him. 

Thereat  the  fiend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate^ 
And  griev'd  so  long  to  lack  his  greedie  pray; 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bayte 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  assay : 
Had  he  so  doen,  he  had  him  snatcht  away 
More  light  than  culver  in  the  &ucon*s  fist.  * 

This  story  was  originally  invented  of  pope  Gerbert,  or  Sylr- 
vester  the  Second,  who  died  in  the  year  1003.     He  was  emf' 
nently  learned  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  styled  a  magician.     William  of  Malmesbury  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  writer  now  extant  by  whom  it  is  reocNrded: 
and  he  produces  it  partly  to  shew,  that  Gerbert  was  not  alwajs 
successful  in  those  attempts  which  he  so  firequently  practised 
to  discover  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  by  the  applicatioii  of  the 
necromantic  arts.     I  will  translate  Malmesbury's  narratioii  of 
this  fiible,  as  it  varies  in  some  of  the  circumstances,  and  has 
some  heightenings  of  the  fiction.     ^^  At  Rome  there  was  a 

'  B.  ii.  C.  TU.  St.  34. 
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hmea  statue,  extending  the  forefinger  of  the  rij^t  band ;  and 
on  its  forehead  was  written  Strike  here.    Being  suspected,  to 
ooDoeal  a  treasure^  it  had  received  many  bruises  from,  the  cre- 
dulous and  ignorant}  in  their  endeavours  to  open  it   At  length 
Gerbert  unriddled  the  mystery.    At  nooohday  observing  the 
Deflection  of  the  forefinger  on  the  ground,  he  marked,  the  spot 
At  night  he  came  to  the  place,  with  a  page  carrying  a  laipp. 
There  by  a  magical  operation  he  opened  a  wide  passage  in  the 
esrth ;  through  which  they  both  descended,  and  came  to  a  vast 
palace.    The  walls,  the  beams,  and  the  whole  structure,  were 
of  gold:  they  saw  golden  images  of  knights  playing  at  chess, 
with  a  king  and  queen  of  gold  at  a  banquet,  with  numerous 
attendants  in  gold,  and  cups  of  immense  size  and  value*.    In  a 
ineoess  was  a  carbuncle^  whose  lustre  illuminated  the  whole 
fMiBcei  opposite  to  which  stood  a  figure  with  a  bended  bow. 
«As  they  attempted  to  touch  some  of  the  rich  furniture,  all  the 
^jolden  images  seemed  to  rush  upon  them.     Gerbert  was  too 
"wse  to  attempt  this  a  second  time :  but  the  page  was  bold 
^mough  to  snatch  firom  the  table  a  golden  knife  of  exquisite 
"^workmanship.     At  that  moment,  all  the  golden  images  rose  up 
"Wnth  a  dreadful  noise;  the  figure  with  the  bowshot  at  the  car- 
t>nncle ;  and  a  total  darkness  ensued.    The  page  then  replaced 
tile  knife,  otherwise,  they  both  would  have  suffered  a  cruel 
^eath.''     Malmesbury  afterwards  mentions  a  brazen  bridge, 
firamed  by  the  enchantments  of  Gerbert,  beyond  which  were 
^pdden  horses  of  a  ^antic  size,  with  riders  of  gold  richly  illu- 
sninated  by  the  most  serene  meridian  sun.    A  large  company 
attempt  to  pass  the  bridge,  with  a  design  of  stealing  some  pieces 
of  the  gold.     Immediately  the  bridge  rose  firom  its  foundations, 
and  stood  perpendicular  on  one  end :  a  brazen  man  appeared 
firom  beneath  it,  who  struck  the  water  with  a  mace  of  brass, 
and  the  sky  was  overspread  with  the  most  horrible  gloom. 
Gerbert,  like  some  other  learned  necromancers  of  the  Gothic 
i^es,  was  supposed  to  have  fiibricated  a  brazen  head  under  the 
inliience  of  certain  planets,  which  answered  questions,    l^ut 
1  forbear  to  suggest  any  more  hints  for  a  future  collection  of 


r 
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Arabian  laics.  I  shall  only  add  Malmesbury's  ac<^unt  of  the 
cducatioii  of  Gerberl,  which  is  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
has  been  ollen  inculcated  in  these  volumes,  concerning  the  in- 
tro<luction  of  romantic  fiction  into  Europe '.  "  Gerbert,  a  native 
of  France,  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  learning  astro- 
logy, and  other  sciences  of  that  cost,  of  the  Saracens;  who,  to 
this  day,  occupy  the  upper  regions  of  Spain.  Thev  are  seated 
in  the  metropolis  of  Seville ;  where,  according  to  the  customaiy 
practice  of  their  countrj',  they  study  the  arts  of  divination  and 

enchantment. Here  Gerbert  soon  exceeded   Ptolemy  in 

the  astrolabe,  Alchind  in  astronomy,  and  Julius  Fimiicus  in 
fatality.  Here  he  learned  the  meaning  of  the  flight  and  language 
'  of  birds,  and  was  taught  how  to  raise  spectres  from  hell.  Here 
he  acquired  whatever  human  curiosity  has  discovered  for  the 
destruction  or  convenience  of  mankind.  I  say  notliing  of  hii 
knowledge  in  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry';  which  he  90 
fully  understood  as  to  think  them  beneath  his  genius,  and 
which  he  yet  with  great  industry  introduced  into  France,  where 
they  had  been  long  forgotten.  He  certainly  was  the  first  who 
brought  the  algorithm  from  the  Saracens,  and  who  illustrated 
it  with  such  rules  as  the  most  studious  in  that  science  cannot 
explain.     He  lodged  with  a  philosopher  of  that  sect',**  &c. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  witli  a  quotation  from  the  old  me- 
trical romance  of  Svk  Libeaux  Diasconios,  where  the  knight, 
in  Ids  attempt  to  disenchant  the  Lady  of  Sinadone,  after  entei^ 
ii]g  the  hall  of  tlie  castle  of  the  necromancers,  is  almost  in 
similar  circumstances  with  our  subterraneous  adventurer»._ 
The  passage  is  rich  in  Gothic  imageries ;  and  the  most  s 
part  of  ilie  poem,  which  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  a 
romance. 


'enturers. 
rt6trUdiri|fl 


'  Sk  Diu.  L    And  VoL  I  335.  Lib.  vi.  to\.  85.  edit  ISSO.    Vincent  at 

■  DeGEsr.IUo.  ANOL.Ub.iLcap.la  Be»uviiis  his  innwribtd  Jl  ih«l  ttH. 

p>  3S.  a.  b.  37-  >■  b,  cdi(.  SnviL  Land,  lisin  of  Mitliue<bur]i  hiu  her*  »id  abdyl 

l59C.fo1.  ArierwmnlfiMalm«baT7men-  Geiben,    SrcruL.    IIutdR.   Lib.   ilir. 

(ions  his  horologe,  which  wu  nol  of  Ihe  c  98.  Hq.  {.  344.  m.     Coinpare  FtUibn, 

nature  of  the  luodun  clock  ;   but  which  Vn.  Potmr.  M.  138.  idit  1485.     &« 

yet  ii  recorded  u  a  wonderful  inien.  »lm  L'HiMart  LilcraWr  df  FraiKt,  bj 

lion  by  bis  cotemponiT  Ditnar,  Cnnox.  ihc  Benidi'ctiiwv  torn.  vi.  >d.  n' 
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Syr  Lybeauus,  knygfat  certeyis^ 
Rod  ynto  the  palys, 

And  ate  the  halle  aly^te' : 
Trompes,  shalmusesS 
He  seygh,  be  for  the  heygh  dep^ 

Stonde  in  hys  syghte. 
A  mydde  the  halle  flore, 
A  fere,  stark  and  store'", 

Was  lyght,  and  brende  bryght*. 
Nere  the  dor  he  yede**, 
And  laddeP  yn  hys  stedc 

.  That  wont  was  helpe  hym  in  fyght 
Lybeauus  inner  ^  gan  pace 
To  se  ech  a  place '^y 

The  hales*  in  the  halle, 
Ofmaynemornelasse 
Ne  sawe  he  body  ne  &ce% 

But  menstrales  yclodeth  yn  palle,  &c. " 
So  much  melodye 
Was  never  wythinne  walie. 

Before  ech  menstrale  stod 
A  torche  fayre  ^  and  good, 
Brennynge  fayre  and  bryght 

Inner  more  he  yode, 
To  wyte,  wyth  egre  mode 
Ho  scholde  ^  wyth  hym  fyght : 

He  yede  ynto  the  comeres, 
And  lokede  on  the  pylers, 
That  selcouth  wer  of  syght. 

Of  jasper  and  of  fyn  crystall,  &c. 

^  coorteous.  >  alighted.  ^  led.  ^  farther  in. 

*  inttniments  of  music.  '  to  see,  to  view,  every  place  or  thiog. 
'  he  saw  at  the  high  table.  '  perhaps,  hoUit  i.  c.  comers. 

*  a  fire,  large  and  strong :  acre  is        '  he  saw  no  man. 
Pvr.  "  clothed  in  rich  attire. 

*  lighted,  and  burned  bright  *  a  torch  fair  and  good. 

^  jmfe,  went  into  the  door  of  the  hall,         '  to  know,  in  angry  mood  what  knight 
vidi  his  bone.  would,  &c. 
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The  dores  wer  of  bras ; 
The  wyndowes  wer  of  glas 

Florysseth  with  imagerye  ^ : 
The  halle  ypajmted  was  *, 
No  rychere  nevar  ther  nas 

That  he  hadde  seye  wyth  eye^. 
He  sette  hym  an  that  deys^, 
The  menstrales  wer  yn  pes^, 

That  were  so  gode  and  trye^.   > 
The  torches  that  brende  bryght^ 
Quenchede  anon  ryght^; 

The  menstrales  wer  aweye' : 
Dores,  and  wyndowes  alle, 
Beten  yn  the  halle 

As  hyt  wer  voys  of  thunder,  &c. — 
As  he  sat  thus  dysmayde. 
And  helde  hymselfe  betrayde, 

Stedes  herde  he  naye,  &c.  ^ 

This  castle  is  called,  **  A  paleys  queynt  of  g3aine,"  and,  "by 
negremancye  ymaketh  of  fayrye*." 

Chap,  cviii.  The  mutual  fidelity  of  two  thieves. 

Chap.  cix.  The  chest  and  the  three  pasties. 

A  like  story  is  in  Boccace's  Decameron  S  in  the  Cento 
NovELLE  Antiche',  and  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis*. 

Tlie  story,  however,  as  it  stands  in  Gower,  seems  to  be  co- 
pied from  one  which  is  told  by  the  hermit  Barlaam  to  king 
Avenamore,  in  the  spiritual  romance,  written  originally  in 
Greek  about  the  year  800,  by  Joannes  Damascenus  a  Greek 
monk  ",  and  translated  into  Latin  before  the  thirteentli  century, 

y  painted  glass.  '  were  instantly  quenched,  or  eztin- 

*  the  walls  were  painted  with  histories     guislied. 

*  had  seen.  '  vanished  away. 

^  he  sate  down  in  the  principal  scat  ^  M SS.  Cotton.  Caug.  A.  2.  fol.  52. 

*  were  suddenly  silent.  b.  seq. 

^  tried,  excellent  Chaucer,  Rim.  Sir        ^  Ibid.  f.  52.  b.  ^  x.  1« 

THor.  p.  146.   Urr.  ▼.  SS6I.  *  Nov.  Ixv.  "  Lib*  v,  fol.  96.  a. 

•nr-.u  c         *i-  .  •   .  •  "See Joan. DamasceniOpERAiKMBiittL 

With  Bnger  that  .s  tne.  j,,^^  ^  ^^  p^   ,2_  g^^  ,5^ 

*  burned  so  bright.  fol.   The  chests  are  here  called  ArceiUt, 
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y  Barlaam  and  Josaphat^.  But  €k>wei^8  knmediate 
if  not  Boccace,  was  perhaps  Vincent  of  Bemvais,  wUo 
bout  the  year  1290,  and  who  has  incorporated  Damas- 
history  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  p,  who  werecanonised,- 
Speculum  Histori ale  ^.  As  Barlaam's  faUe  is  pro- 
be remote  but  original  source  of  Shakespeare^s  Cas- 
n  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  I  will  give  the  reader  a 
ion  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  from  the  Greek 
if  never  yet  printed.  *<  The  king  commanded  four 
o  be  made :  two  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and 
by  golden  locks,  but  filled  with  the  rotten  bones  of 
carcasses.  The  other  two  were  overlaid  with  piich,- 
md  with  rough  cords ;  but  replenished  widi  pretions 
uid  the  most  exquisite  gems„  and  with  ointments  of  the 
odour.  He  called  his  nobles  together ;  and  placing 
lests  before  them,  asked  which  they  thought  the  most 
e.  They  pronounced  those  with  the  golden  coverings 
le  most  pretious,  supposing  they  were  made  to  contain 
wns  and  girdles  of  the  king**.  The  two  chests  covered 
tch  they  viewed  with  contempt  Then  said  the  king, 
med  what  would  be  your  determination :  for  ye  look 
e  eyes  of  sense.  But  to  discern  baseness  or  value, 
ire  hid  within,  we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind, 
n  ordered  the  golden  chests  to  be  opened,  which  ex- 
an  intolerable  stench,  and  filled  the  beholders  with 
'."  In  the  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints,  written 
he  year  1300,  these  chests  are  called  Jour  Jatesj  that  is, 
is  or  vessels  ^ 
ke  no  apology  for  giving  the  reader  a  translation  firom 

afr.  voL  ii.  p.  321 .    And  ibid,  original,  the  king  says,  that  in  one  of 

.  167.  the  Caskets  was  *<  contained  his  crown, 

extant  in  Surius,  and  other  sceptre  and  jewels,"  &c.  See  Steevens*s 

IS.  Shaksspzaex,  voL  ill.  p.  255.  edit  1779. 

EIeos  Auemur,  &c.  Lib.  xiv.  *  MSS.    Laud.  C  72.  BibL  BodL 

en.  1591.     It  contains  sixty-  Compare  Caxton*s  Golden  Legends, 

ters.  fol.  ccclxxxxiii.  b.    And  Surius,  Vir. 

ictor  Johnson*s  abridgement  of  Sanctob.  Novembr,  27.  Ann.  S8S.  pag. 

i  this  from  Boccace,  which  he  560.  Colon.  Agrippin.  1618. 

to  have  been   Shakespeare's  «  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  f.  292.  b. 
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the  same  €hneek  original*  which  is  now  before  ]ne»  of  the  4|ary 
of  the  Boy  told  in  the  Djbcamsbon.  *^  A  Idling  had  an  odI^ 
son.  As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  the  physicians  declared^  ffaat 
if  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  sun,  or  any  fire,  before  he  anrived 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  would  be  blind*  Theldng  oom- 
manded  an  apartment  to  be  hewed  within  a  rock,  into  which 
no  light  could  enter;  and  here  he  shut  up  the  boy,  totally  in 
the  dark,  yet  with  proper  attendants,  for  twelve  years.  At  the 
end  of  which  time,  he  brought  him  abroad  fnun  his  .gloomy 
chamber,  and  placed  in  his  view,  men,  women,  gold* 
stones,  rich  garments,  chariots  of  exquisite  workmanship 
by  horses  with  golden  bridles,  heaps  of  purple  tapestry, 
knights  on  horseback,  oxen  and  sheep.  These  weie  all 
stincdy  pointed  out  to  the  youth :  but  being  most  pleased 
the  women,  he  desired  to  know  by  what  name  they  were 
An  esquire  of  the  king  jocosely  told  him,  that  they  wert 
who  catch  men.  Being  brought  to  the  kin^  he  was 
which  he  liked  best  of  all  the  fine  things  he  had  aeen 
replied,  the  dtvih  who  catch  men^^  &c.  I  need  not  OdbugsB 
Boccace's  improvements". 

This  romantic  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  whidiii 
history  of  considerable  length,  is  undoubtedly  the 
of  one  who  had  an  intercourse  with  the  East:  and  fipom 
strong  traces  which  it  contains  of  the  oriental  mode  of 
ralising,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  written,  if  not  by  the 
monk  whose  name  it  bears,  at  least  by  some  devout  and  leaniaf 
ascetic  of  the  Greek  church,  and  probably  before  the  tentb 
century. 

Leland  mentions  Damascenus  de  Gestis  Barlaam  et 
Josaphat,  as  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  saw  in  Nettley- 
abbey  near  Southampton^. 

Chap.  ex.  The  life  of  the  knight  Placidus,  or  Pladdas', 
afterwards  called  Eustacius. 


^  Thu  fable  occurs  in  an  old  Collec-        ^  Collectak.  torn.  iiL  ,p.  149ii 
tion  of  Apolo^es  above  cited,  MSS.     1770. 
Hael.  463.  fof.  ?.  a.  'Sir  Ptoddu  is  the  nan*  of  m  kiii|||b| 

in  the  Fabrix  Qurni. 
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It  occurs  in  Caxton's  Golden  Legended.     Among  the 
Cotton  manuscripts  there  is  a  metrical  l^end  or  rcnnance  on 

Chap.  cxL  The  classical  story  of  Argus  and  Mercury,  with 
some  romantic  additions.  Mercury  comes  to  Argus  in  the 
tlimcter  of  a  minstrel,  and  lulls  him  to  sleep  by  telling  him 
tilei  and  singing,  incepit  more  histrionico/abtdas  dicere^  et  pU- 
fWBjue  cantare. 

Chap.  cxii.  The  son  of  king  Gorgonius  is  beloved  by  his 
itiqMnother.  He  is  therefore  sent  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
frragn  country,  where  he  studies  physic;  and  returning,  heals 
Us  firther  of  a  dangerous  disease,  who  recovers  at  the  sight  of 
him.  The  step-mother,  hearing  of  his  return,  fidls  sick,  and 
dies  at  seeing  him. 

Chap.  cxiiL  The  tournaments  of  the  rich  king  Adonias. 
A  ptaty  of  knights  arrive  the  first  day,  who  lay  their  shields 
iiaide,  in  one  place.  The  same  number  arrives  the  seconr 
day^  each  of  whom  chuses  his  antagonist  by  touching  with  his 
spear  the  shield  of  one  of  the  first  da/s  party,  not  knowing 
tlie  owner. 

The  most  curious  anecdote  of  chivalry,  now  on  record,  oc- 
curs m  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Spain.    Alphonsus  the 
^iinth,  about  the  year  1214,  having  expelled  the  Moors  fi*om 
iViledo,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  Roman  missal  in  the  place 
of  saint  Isidore^s.     This  alarming  innovation  was  obstinately 
opposed  by  the  people  of  Toledo ;  and  the  king  found  that  his 
psoject  would  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  di£Sculties. 
Ilie  contest  at  length  between  the  two  missals  grew  so  serious, 
that  it  was  mutually  resolved  to  decide  the  controversy,  not  by 
a  theological  disputation,  but  by  single  combat;  in  which  the 
I       champion  of  the  Toletan  missal  proved  victorious*. 
I  Many  entertaining  passages  relating  to  trials'  by  single  com- 

ft      hitmay  be  seen  in  the  old  Imperial  and  Lombard  laws.  InCax.- 

■  ^  FoL  ccczxiii.  b.    See  vol  iii.  p.  S5.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  3031. 

M  wMinuc.  LiTst  a  MSS.  BodL  779.  *  See  the  Moiakasis,  or  Mis«l  of 

V  ^  }64.  a.  Saint  Isidore,  printed  at  Toledo^  by  the 

■  Cuio.  A.  S.  fol.  135.  b.    This  is  coomiand  of  Cai£nal  Ximenes,  A.D. 

■.  *  >milniuu  from  the  French.  MSS.  1500.  fol. 

▼OL.  I.  V 
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ton's  BoKE  OF  THE  Fayttes  of  Armes  and  of  Chiyalsyl, 
printed  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1489,  and  translated  from 
the  French  of  Christine  of  Pisa,  many  of  the  chapters  towardjs 
the  end  are  compfled  from  that  singular  mcmuinent  of  Gothic 
legislation. 

Chap.  cxv.  An  intractable  elephant  is  lulled  sdeep  in  a 
forest  by  the  songs  and  blandishments  of  two  naked  viigiiii. 
One  of  them  cuts  off  his  head,  the  other  carries  a  bo^  of  hk 
blood  to  the  king.     Rex  vero  gavisus  est  valde^  et  statimfedt 
Jieri  purfuram,  et  muUa  alia,  de  eodem  sanguine. 

In  this  wild  tale,  there  are  circumstances  enough  of  genenl 
analogy,  if  not  of  peculiar  parallelism,  to  recall  to  my  memory 
the  following  beautiful  description,  in  the  manuscript  romanoe 
of  Syr  Launfal,  of  two  damsels,  whom  the  knight  vaaoffXlir 
edly  meets  in  a  desolate  forest 

As  he  sat  in  sorow  and  sore, 
He  sawe  come  out  of  holtes  hore 

Gentyll  maydenes  two ; 
Har  kerteles  wer  of  Inde  sandel** 
I  lased*^  smalle,  jolyf  and  wel; 

Thar  myght^  noon  gayer  go. 
Har  manteles  were  of  grene  felwet^ 
Ybordured  with  gold  ryghte  well  ysette, 

I  pelured*^  with  gris  and  gro^; 
Har  heddys  *»  wer  dyght  well  withalle, 
Everych  hadde  on  a  jolyf  coronall, 

With  syxty  gemmys  and  mo '. 
Har  faces  war  whyt  as  snowe  on  downe, 
Har  rode  ^  was  red,  har  eyn  were  broune, 

I  sawe  never  none  swyche'. 
The  oon  bar  of  gold  a  basjTi, 
lliat  other  a  towayie  whyt  and  fyn. 

Of  selk  that  was  good  and  ryche. 

^  Indian  silk.  CendaL   Fr.  See  Du-        '  gris  is  fur,  gris  and  grt^  is 

fVesne,  Lat.  Gl.  V.  Cendalux.  in  the  metrical  romances. 
^  laced.                <*  there  might.  ^  their  heads.  '  more. 

•  velvet.  '  furred,  jtrfuraf  pel)i>.         ^  ruddiness.  *  such. 
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Har  kercheves  were  well  schyre" 
Arayd  with  ryche  gold  wyre,  &c. " 

p.  cxvi.  The  queen  of  Pepin  king  of  France  died  in 
id,  leaving  a  son.  He  married  a  second  wife,  who  bore 
rithin  a  year.  These  children  were  sent  abroad  to  be 
.  The  surviving  queen,  anxious  to  see  her  child,  desired 
»th  the  boys  might  be  brought  home.  They  were  so 
mgly  dlike,  that  the  one  could  not  be  distinguished  froni 
ler,  except  by  the  king.  The  mother  be^ed  the  king 
It  out  her  own  son.  This  he  refused  to  do,  till  they 
oth  grown  up ;  lest  she  should  spoil  him  by  too  fond  a 
ity.  Thus  they  were  both  properly  treated  with  uniform 
fn,  and  without  excess  of  indulgence. 
Yorite  old  romance  is  founded  on  the  indistinctible  llke- 
'  two  of  Charlemagne's  knights,  Amys  and  Amelion ; 
lly  celebrated  by  Turpin,  and  placed  by  Vincent  of 
iis  under  the  reign  of  Pepin®. 

.p.  cxvii.  The  law  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  that  who- 
:scued  a  virgin  from  a  rape  might  claim  her  for  his  wife, 
.p.  cxviii.  A  knight  being  in  Egypt^  recovers  a  thousand 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  a  faithless  friend,  by  the 
!  of  an  old  woman. 
y  tale  is  in  Alphonsus.     And  in  the  Cento  Novelle 

HE  P. 

LP.  cxix.  A  king  had  an  oppressive  Seneshall,  who  pass- 
ough  a  forest,  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  in  which  were  a  lion, 
,  and  a  serpent  A  poor  man  who  gathered  sticks  in 
est  hearing  his  cries,  drew  him  up :  together  with  the 
le  ape,  and  the  serpent  The  Seneshall  returned  home, 
iing  to  reward  the  poor  man  with  great  riches.  Soon 
irds  the  poor  man  went  to  the  palace  to  claim  the  pro- 
reward  ;  but  was  ordered  to  be  cruelly  beaten  by  the 
lalL  In  the  mean  time,  the  lion  drove  ten  asses  laden 
old  to  the  poor  man's  cottage :  the  serpent  brought  him 

**  SncuL.  Htn.  xziii.  c.  16S.  f.  329.  b. 
S.  Cotton.  Calio.  A.  9,  foL  3^.  a.        ^  Nov.  Ixxiv.    . 

p  2 
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a  predous  stone  of  three  colours :  and  the  Bpe,  when  he  came 
to  the  forest  on  his  daily  business,  hud  him  heaps  of  wood. 
The  poor  man,  in  consequence  of  the  virtues  of  the  scrpcrfs 
pretious  stone,  which  he  sold,  arrived  to  the  digniQrof  kiii|^ 
hood,  and  acquired  ample  possessions.  But  afterwards  be 
found  the  pretious  stone  in  his  chest,  which  he  presented  to 
the  lung.  The  king  having  heard  the  whole  story,  ordeted 
the  Seneshall  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  ingratitude^  and  pre- 
ferred the  poor  man  to  his  office. 

This  story  occurs  in  Symeon  Seth's  translaticm  of  the  ode- 
brated  Arabian  fable-book  called  Calilah  u  Dumnah^. 
is  recited  by  Matthew  Paris,  under  the  year  1195,  as  a 
ble  which  king  Richard  the  First,  afler  his  return  from  the 
was  ofien  accustomed  to  repeat,  by  way  of  reproving  those 
grateful  princes  who  refused  to  engage  in  the  crusade''.    It  i 
versified  by  Gower,  who  omits  the  lion,  as  Matthew  Paris 
the  i^)e,  in  the  fiflh  book  of  the  Confessio  AmantisS    I£^ 
thus  describes  the  services  of  the  ape  and  serpent  to  the  poor 
man,  who  guned  his  livelihood  by  gathering  sticks  in  a  fixtit* 

He  gan  his  ape  anone  behold. 
Which  had  gadred  al  aboute. 
Of  stickes  here  and  there  a  route. 
And  leyde  hem  redy  to  his  honde. 
Whereof  he  made  his  trusse  and  bond 

From  daie  to  daie. 

Upon  a  time  and  as  he  drough 
Towarde  the  woodde,  he  sigh  beside 
The  great  gastly  serpent  glide. 
Till  that  she  came  in  his  presence, 
And  in  hir  kynde  a  reverence 
She  hath  hjrm  do,  and  forthwith  all 
A  stone  more  bright  than  a  christall 

*  P.  444.    Una  work  was  tnnalated  with  wooden  cuts.  4ta    But  Doti  wi 

into  English  under  the  title  of  **  Donies  the  Italian  translator. 
iMHUxx  PBiLoaoraiE,  translated  ftt>m        **  Hist.  Maj.  p.  179.  Edit.  Wals. 
the  Indian  tongue,  157a**   Black  letter        *  foL  1  la  b. 
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Out  of  hir  mouth  to  fore  his  waye 
She  lett  down  falL 

h  Gower  also,  as  often  as  the  poor  man  sells  the  pretiotts 
itUntf  on  retummg  home,  he  finds  it  again  among  the  mmiej 
inliisparse. 

The  acquisition  of  riches,  and  the  multiplication  of  treasure^ 
I7  ioTisible  agency,  is  a  firequent  and  favorite  fiction  of  the 
Aiibian  romance.  Thus,  among  the  presents  given  to  Sir  Laun- 
&1  bjr  the  Lady  Triamore,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Faerie^ 

I  will  the  zeve*  an  Alner", 
I  mad  of  sylver  and  gold  cler. 

With  feyre  ymages  thre : 
As  ofte  thou  puttest  thy  honde  therinne^ 
A  mark  of  gold  thou  schalt  wynne^, 

In  wat  place  that  thou  be.* 

Chap.  cxx.  King  Darius's  legacy  to  his  three  sons.  To  the 
^desthe  bequeathes  all  his  paternal  inheritance:  to  the  second, 
^0  that  he  had  acquired  by  conquest:  and  to  the  third,  a  ring 
^nd  necklace,  both  of  gold,  and  a  rich  cloth.  All  the  three 
last  gifts  were  endued  with  magical  virtues.  Whoever  wore 
^le  ring  on  his  finger,  gained  the  love  or  &vour  of  all  whom 
\ke  desired  to  please.  Whoever  hung  the  necklace  over  his 
lireast,  obtained  all  his  heart  could  desire.  Whoever  sate  down 
on  the  cloth,  could  be  instantly  transported  to  any  part  of  the 
^rorld  which  he  chose. 

From  this  beautiful  tale,  of  which  the  evening  only  is  here 
gpven,  Occleve,  commonly  called  Chaucer's  disciple,  firamed  a 
poem  in  the  octave  stanza,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1614, 
l>y  William  Browne,  in  his  set  of  Eclogues  called  the  Shep- 
HEARDs  Pipe.  Occleve  has  literally  followed  the  book  before 
OS,  and  has  even  translated  into  English  prosie  the  Moralisa- 
TiON  annexed  ^,     He  has  given  no  sort  of  embellishment  to 

*  mc  thee.  A.  2.  foL  35.  b. 

*ngtam  jtlmer,  orAlmere,Aetbinet  ^  Vb.  MS&  Sxlo.  Sup.  53.   Where 

^v  dMt  Jjmne.  ]            "  set,  find.  is  a  prologue  of  many  stansas  not  printed 

'  Srt  Lauvfal.  MSS.  CoU.  Cauo.  by  Browne.    See  also  MSB.  Diob.  185. 
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bis  original,  and  by  no  means  deserves  the  praises  which 
Browne  in  the  following  elegant  pastoral  lyrics  has  bestowed 
on  his  performance,  and  which  more  justly  belong^to  the  ge- 
nuine Gothic,  or  rather  Arabian,  inventor. 

Well  I  wot,  the  man  that  first 

Sung  this  lay,  did  quenche  his  thirst 

Deeply  as  did  ever  one 

In  the  Muses  Helicon. 

Many  times  he  hath  oeen  scene 

With  the  faeries  on  the  greene. 

And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound 

As  they  danced  in  a  round ; 

Mickle  solace  woidd  they  make  him. 

And  at  midnight  often  wake  him. 

And  convey  him  from  his  roome 

To  a  fielde  of  yellow  broome. 

Or  into  the  medowes  where 

Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire. 

And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure 

There  they  would  beginn  their  measure. 

If  it  chanced  nighf  s  sable  shrowds 

MufHed  Cynthia  up  in  clowds. 

Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him. 

And  from  brakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 

There  are  few  such  swaines  as  he 

Now  a  dayes  for  harmonic.* 

The  history  of  Darius,  who  gave  this  legacy  to  his  three  sonSf 
is  incorporated  with  that  of  Alexander,  which  has  been  dea^' 
rated  with  innumerable  fictions  by  the  Arabian  writers.  There 
is  also  a  separate  romance  on  Darius.  And  on  Philip  of  Ma^ 
cedon*. 

MSS.  Laud.  K.  78.   [See  infra,  vol.  ii.  nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  might  even 

348.1  be  the  translator  of  it.  The  moralintioii 

[Mr.  Warton  has  not  been  [strictly]  also  is  entirely  different. — Dovce,] 

accurate  in  this  statement     Occleve's  *  £oL.i. 

immediate  model  was  our  English  O«/0;  '  Bibl.  Reg.  Paris.  MSS.  Cod.  3031. 
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Chap,  cxxiv.  Of  the  knights  who  intercede  for  their  friend 
'^Hh  a  king,  by  coming  to  his  court,  each  half  on  horseback 
^«^  half  on  foot 

This  is  the  last  novel  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche. 

Chap,  cxxvi  Macrobius  is  cited  for  the  address  and  hu- 
mour of  an  ingenuous  boy  named  Papirius. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  lively  stories  in  Macrobius'. 

Chap,  cxxviii.  The  forged  testament  of  the  wicked  knight, 
binder  the  reign  of  Maximian. 

Chap,  cxxix.  A  young  prince  is  sent  on  his  travels.  His 
three  friends. 

Chap,  cxxxii.  The  four  physicians. 

Chap,  cxxxiii.  The  king  and  his  two  greyhounds. 

Chap,  cxxxiv.  A  story  from  Seneca. 

Chap,  cxxxv.  The  story  of  Lucretia,  from  saint  Austin's 
City  of  God. 

A  more  classical  authority  for  this  story,  had  it  been  at  hand, 
i¥ould  have  been  slighted  for  saint  Austin's  City  of  God, 
which  was  the  favorite  spiritual  romance ;  and  which,  as  the 
transition  from  religion  to  gallantry  was  antiently  very  easy, 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  old  French  romance  called  the  City 
OF  Ladies. 

Chap,  cxxxvii.  The  Roman  emperor  who  is  banished  for 
his  impartial  distribution  of  justice.  From  the  Cronica  of 
Eusebius. 

Chap,  cxxxviii.  King  Medro. 

Chap,  cxxxix.  King  Alexander,  by  means  of  a  mirrour, 
kills  a  cockatrice,  whose  look  had  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army. 

Aelian,  in  his  Various  History,  mentions  a  serpent  which 
appearing  from  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  stopped  the  march  o[ 
Alexander's  army  through  a  spacious  desert.  The  wild  beasts, 
serpents,  and  birds,  which  Alexander  encountered  in  march- 
ng  through  India,  were  most  extravagantly  imagined  by  the 

*  Saturnal.  Lib.  i.  c.  f).  pag.  H7.   Ixindiu.  1694. 
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oriental  &bulists,  and  form  the  chief  wonders  of  that  moMidi^s^K  ^' 
romanced 

Chap.  cxl.  The  emperor  Eradius  reconciles  two  kiu||^il8; 

This  story  is  told  by  Seneca  of  Cndiis  I^so^.     It 
in  Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Tale,  as  taken  from  Se^BeCf  or 
neca**. 

Chap.  cxli.  A  knight  wlio  had  dissipated  all  his  su^ 
in  frequenting  tournaments,  under  the  reign  of  Fulgeiitni%  i 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty.     A  serpent  haunted  a 
of  his  house;  who  being  constantly  fed  with  milk  by  the  kin^i 
in  return  made  his  benefactor  rich.     The  knight's  t 
and  imprudence  in  killing  the  serpent,  who  was  suppoaed 
guard  a  treasure  concealed  in  his  chamber. 

Medea's  dragon  guarding  the  golden  fleece  is  founded  do 
the  oriental  idea  of  treasure  being  guarded  by  serpents.  We 
are  told  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  that  there  are  mountains  of 
solid  gold  in  India  guarded  by  dragons  and  griflBns^. 

Chap.  cxliiL  A  certain  king  ordained  a  law,  that  If  mj 
man  was  suddenly  to  be  put  to  death,  at  sun-rising  a  trtaofd 
should  be  sounded  before  his  gate.  The  king  made  a  gmt 
feast  for  all  his  nobles,  at  which  the  most  skilfiil  mmiciai 
were  present^.  But  amidst  the  general  festivity,  the  king  mi 
sad  and  silent  All  the  guests  were  surprised  and  peiplesed 
at  the  king's  melancholy ;  but  at  length  his  brother  Teatnnd 

^  In  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  there  is  a  Syre  Kadore  lette  maka  a  ftiM^ 

long  fabulous   History  of  Alexander,  lliat  was  fayr  and  honcati^ 
traascribed  partly  from  Simeon  Seth.  Wyth  hys  lord*  tbe  kynga; 

S?*c.  Hist.  Ub.  iv.  c.  L  f.  41.  a.  eeq.  edit.  Tber  was  myche  menstnla^ 

Ven.  1591.  fol.  TVompus,  tabors,  and  aawti«» 

*  De  laA,  lib.  L  r.  8.  Bothe  harpe,  and  fydyUyiy: 

*  Ver.  760a  Tyrwh.  Tbe  lady  was  gentyU  and  smaU. 

*  SrxcuL.  Hist.  lib.  L  c.  64.  foL  9.  b.  In  kurtull  alone  serred  yn  hall 
'  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  concert  of  Byfore  that  nobull  kyi^ : 

a  variety  of  instruments  of  music  con-  The  doth  upon  her  schone  so  btyg|Whi 

■tantly  made  a  part  of  the  solemnity  of  Whan  she  was  theryn  ydygblhi 

a  splendid  feast.  Of  this  many  instances  She  semed  non  odly  thyngc^  Ac. 

have  been  given.  I  will  here  add  another,      *^j«    /n. r  -  -%»         .o.^ 

from  the  unpnnted  metrical  romance  of  And  m  Chaucer.  Jan.  a «,  Mat, v.lSSt 

Emaie.  MSS.  Cott  Cauo.  A.  S.  fol.         Att  everie  cours  came  the  loud  aBia- 
71.  a.  stralsie. 


Ill 
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to  ask  him  the  cause.   The  kmg  replied,  **  Go  home,  and  you 

shall  hear  my  answer  to-morrow."  The  king  ordered  his  trura- 

to  sound  early  the  next  morning  before  his  brother's 

and  to  bring  him  with  them  to  judgment    The  broker, 

hearing  this  unexpected  dreadful  summons,  was  seized  with 

laorror,  and  came  before  the  king  in  a  black  robe.     The  king 

a  deep  pit  to  be  made,  and  a  chair  composed  of 
most  frail  materials,  and  supported  by  four  slight  legs,  to 
placed  inclining  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.     In  this  the  bro- 
V  being  stripped  naked,  was  seated.    Over  his  head  a  sharp 
mword  was  hung  by  a  small  thread  of  silL     Around  him  four 
men  were  stationed  with  swords  exceedingly  sharp,  who  were 
to  wiut  for  the  king's  word,  and  then  to  kill  him.  In  the  mean 
time^  a  table  covered  with  the  most  costly  dishes  was  spread 
liefiyre  him,  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  music.     Then  said 
the  king,  *<  My  brother,  why  are  you  so  sad?  Can  you  be  de- 
jected, in  the  midst  of  this  delicious  music,  and  with  all  these 
choice  dainties?"     He  answered,  ^^  How  can  I  be  glad,  when 
I  have  this  morning  heard  the  trumpet  of  death  at  my  doors, 
wd  whfle  I  am  seated  in  this  tottering  chair  ?     If  I  make  the 
smallest  motion,  it  will  break,  and  I  shall  &11  into  the  pit,  from 
which  I  shall  never  arise  again.  If  I  lift  my  head,  the  suspend- 
ed sword  will  penetrate  my  brain ;  while  these  four  tormentors 
only  wait  your  command  to  put  me  to  death."     The  king  re- 
pUed,   "  Now  I  will  answer  your  question,  why  I  was  sad 
yesterday.     I  am  exactly  in  your  situation.     I  am  seated,  like 
you,  in  a  frail  and  perishable  chair,  ready  to  tumble  to  pieces 
every  moment,  and  to  throw  me  into  the  infernal  pit    Divine 
judgment,  like  this  sharp  sword,  hangs  over  my  head :  and 
I  am  surronnded,  like  you,  with  four  executioners.     That  be- 
bre  me  is  Death,  whose  coming  I  cannot  tell;  that  behind 
hie,  my  Sins,  which  are  prepared  to  accuse  me  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God;  that  on  the  right,  the  Devil,  who  is  ever  watch- 
ing for  his  prey ;  and  that  on  the  lefl,  the  Worm,  who  is  now 
hungering  after  my  flesh.     Go  in  peace,  my  dearest  brother: 
and  never  ask  me  again  why  I  am  sad  at  a  feast." 
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Gower,  in  the  Confbssio  AuAsriSf  may  perluqps  ha?e  co» 
pied  the  circumstance  of  the  mormng  trumpet  from  this  sfN^ 
logue.     His  king  is  a  king  of  Hungary. 

It  so  befell,  that  on  a  dawe 
There  was  ordeined  by  the  lawe 
A  trompe  with  a  steme  breathe, 
Which  was  cleped  the  trompe  of  deathe! 
And  in  the  court  where  the  kyng  was, 
A  certaine  man,  this  trompe  of  brasse 
Hath  in  kepyng,  and  therof  ser\^eth, 
That  when  a  lorde  his  deathe  deserveth, 
He  shall  this  dredfiill  trompe  blowe 
To  fore  his  gate,  to  make  it  knowe, 
Howe  that  the  jugement  is  yeve 
Of  deathe,  whiche  shall  not  be  foryeve. 
The  kyng  whan  it  was  night  anone, 
This  man  assent,  and  bad  him  gone. 
To  trompen  at  his  brothers  gate ; 
And  he,  whiche  mote  done  algate, 
Goth  foorth,  and  doth  the  kyng's  heste. 
This  lorde  whiche  herde  of  this  tempest 
That  he  tofore  his  gate  blewe, 
Tho  wist  he  by  the  lawe,  and  knewe 
That  he  was  schurly  deade^,  &c. 

But  Gower  has  connected  with  this  circumstance  a  different 
story,  and  of  an  inferior  cast,  both  in  point  of  moral  and  ima- 
gination. Tlie  truth  is,  Gower  seems  to  have  altogether  fol- 
lowed this  story  as  it  appeared  in  the  Speculum  Historiale 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  **,  w  ho  took  it  from  Damascenus*s  ro- 
mance of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat'.  Part  of  it  is  thus  told 
in  Caxton's  translation  of  that  legend  ^.  "  And  the  kynge 
hadde  suche  a  custonie,  that  whan  one  sholde  be  delyvered  to 

*  Lib.  i.  fol.  xix.  b.  col.  i.  fol.  cccbcxxxiii.  b.     See  ako  Mctkicai. 

*"  Ubi  supr.  p.  ccxxiii.  Lives  or  the  Sai>ts,  MSS.  Bodl.  779. 

'  Opp.  lit  supr.  pag.  I'J.  f.  i,»92.  a. 

^   See    Caxton^s    Goi  dek  Lecekdk, 
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Ch,  the  kynge  shoMe  sende  hys  cryar  wyth  hp  trompe  that 
ft  ordeyned  therto.  And  on  the  euen  he  sente  the  cryar 
th  the  trompe  tofore  bys  brother^s  gale,  and  made  to  somie 
i  trompe.  And  whan  the  kynges  brother  h^rde  this,  he  was 
despayr  of  sauynge  of  his  lyf,  and  coude  not  slepe  of  alle 
t  nyght,  and  made  his  testament     And  on  the  mome  erly, 

dadde  hym  in  blacke :  and  came  with  wepyng  with  hys 
f  and  chyldren  to  the  kynges  paleys.  And  the  kynge  made 
m  to  com  tofore  hym,  and  sayd  to  hym»  A  fooll  that  thou 
t,  that  thou  hast  herde  the  messager  of  thy  brother,  to  whom 
cm  knowest  well  thou  hast  not  trespaced  and  doubtest  so 
Doche,  howe  oughte  not  I  then  ne  doubte  the  messageres  of 
ir  lorde,  agaynste  whom  I  haue  soo  ofte  synned,  which  signe- 
ed  unto  me  more  clerely  the  deth  then  the  trompe?" 

Chap.  cxlv.  The  philosopher  Socrates  shows  the  cause  of 
le  insalubrity  of  a  passage  between  two  mountains  in  Armenia, 
f  means  of  a  polished  mirrour  of  steel.  Albertus  is  cited;  an 
)bot  of  Stade,  and  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  to 
156. 

Chap,  cxlvi.  Saint  Austin's  City  of  God  is  quoted  for  an 
iswer  of  Diomedes  the  pirate  to  king  Alexander. 

Chap.  cxlviiL  Aulus  Gellius  is  cited. 

Aulus  Gellius  is  here  quoted,  for  the  story  of  Arion  *,  throw- 
g  himself  into  the  sea,  and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin 
>  king  Periander  at  Corinth*".  Gellius  relates  this  story  from 
[ei^odotns,  in  whom  it  is  now  extant**. 

Chap.  cliiL  The  history  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre. 

This  story,  the  longest  in  the  book  before  us,  and  the  ground- 
work of  a  favorite  old  romance,  is  known  to  have  existed  be^ 
yre  the  year  1190. 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  English  romance  on  this  subject, 
ailed  Kynge  Apolyne  of  Thyre,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn 
e  Wordc  in  1510,  we  are  told.  "  My  worshypftill  mayster 
Vynkyn  de  Worde,  havynge  a  lytell  boke  of  an  auncyent 

*  It  i«  printed  Amon.  ■  Lib.  vlii. 

"*  NocT.  Attic,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xix. 
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hystory  of  a  kyiige  somtjiue  reygnyne  io  the  coimtree  of  T^M 
c&lleti  Appulyn,  concemynge  his  tnalfortunes  and  peryj^H 
adventures  right  espouven tables,  briefly  compylcd  and  f^| 
ous  for  to  here;  the  which  boke,  I  Robert  Coplande"  ^H 
me  applyed  for  to  translate  out  of  the  Freiisshe  langtiage  iHI 
our  maternal  Englysahe  tongue,  at  the  exhortacyon  of  my 
forsayd  mayster,  accordynge  dyrectly  to  niyn  auctor :  gladly 
followynge  the  trace  of  my  mayster  Caxtoii,  b^jnnynge  with 
small  storyes  and  pumlletes  and  so  to  other."  The  I'lnglish 
romance,  or  the  French,  which  is  the  same  thing,  exactly  coi^ 
responds  in  many  passages  with  the  text  of  llie  Gksta. 
instance  in  the  tbllowijig  one  only,  in  which  the  complia 
of  the  fable  commences.  King  Appolyn  dines  in  disf 
the  hall  of  king  Antiochus. — "Came  in  the  kynges  dau| 
accompanycd  with  many  ladyesand  damoyselles,  whose Oj 
dente  beaiite  were  too  long  to  endyte,  lor  her  rosacyat 
luure  wa^  medled  with  gretc  favour.  She  dranke  unto  hir  fi 
and  to  nil  die  lordes,  and  to  all  them  that  had  ben  at  the 
of  the  SheldeP.  And  as  she  behelde  hero  and  there,  she 
kynge  Appolyn,  and  then  she  sayd  unto  her  fader,  Syr,  N 
is  he  that  sytteth  so  hye  as  by  you,  it  seraeth  by  hym  t' 
is  angry  or  sorrowfull?  The  k^Tige  sayd,  1  never  sail 
nimble  and  pleasaunt  a  player  at  the  shelile,  and  therfore 
I  made  hym  to  come  and  soupe  with  my  knyghtes. 
ye  wyll  knowe  what  he  is,  demaunde  hym;  for  peradvi 
he  wyll  tell  you  sooner  than  me.  Methynke  that  he  isdeq 
ed  from  some  good  place,  and  I  tliinkc  in  my  m  j'nde  that  ai 
thynge  is  befallen  hym  for  which  he  is  sorry.  This  sayd| 
noble  dameysell  wetite  unto  Appolyn  and  said,  **  Fayre 
graunt  me  a  boone.     And  he  graunted  her  with  goode  b 


'  Thr  printer  of  that  nminp.  He  il 
tmnlaUil  fVom  die  Ftrnch,  it  ihe  dui 
J  Eilwud  duko  of  Buckinglum,  t. 

to  Ut  PuuioDb 
•  TW  li 


SVB  LlDliriL,  MS&  Coti.  Cal 

fol,  S7. 

Hym  thoghlc  he  brenle  brwli 
But  ho  myghu  *tdi  LaantaJ 
In  (lit  feldi.'  beiwene  him  nr« 
Ti>  juilf  oilier  te  f>gb((>. 

And  in  tniny  oilier  pUcei. 
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^JtodAe  8«yd  unto  hym,  Albeyt  that  your  vysage  be  trystand 
Jmjf  your  behavour  sheweth  noblesse  and  fiumndyte,  and 
therefore  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  of  your  afia3rre  and  estate. 
Ajppolyn  answered,  Yf  ye  demaunde  of  my  ryehesses,  I  have 
bat  them  in  the  sea.  The  damoysell  sayd,  I  pray  you  that 
joa  tell  me  of  your  adventures^."  But  in  the  Oesta,  the 
prinoess  at  entering  the  royal  hall  kisses  all  the  knights  and 
Idids  present,  except  the  stranger'.  Vossius  says,  that  about 
the  year  1520,  one  Alamanus  Rinucinus,  a  Florentine,  trans- 
hted  into  Latin  this  fitbulous  history ;  and  that  the  trandalaon 
fpis  corrected  by  Beroaldus.  Vossius  certainly  cannot  meaiOy 
thit  he  translated  it  from  the  Greek  original*. 

Chap.  cliv.  A  story  from  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  an  English-* 
BOB,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1200,  concerning  a  miraculouB 
Mne  ci  Christ  in  the  city  of  Edessa. 

Chap.  civ.  The  adventures  of  an  English  knight  named 
Albot  in  a  subterraneous  passage,  within  the  bishoprick  of 

This  story  is  said  to  have  been  told  in  the  winter  after  sup* 
per,  in  a  castle,  cum  familia  divitis  ad  focum^  ui  Potentibus 
mris  estj  recensendis  antiquis  Gestis  operam  daretf  when 
the  &mily  of  a  rich  man,  as  is  the  custc»n  with  the  Great,  wa^ 
atting  round  the  fire,  and  telling  antient  Gests.  Here  is  a 
tette  oi  the  private  life  of  our  ancestors,  who  wanted  the  di* 
lenicms  and  engagements  of  modem  times  to  relieve  a  tedious 
evening.  Hence  we  learn,  that  when  a  company  was  assem- 
bled|  if  a  jugler  or  a  minstrel  were  not  present,  it  was  their 
eastmn  to  entertain  themselves  by  relating  or  hearing  a  series 
af  adventures.  Thus  the  general  plan  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  merely  an  ingenious 
invention  of  the  poet  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  in  great 
measure  foimded  on  a  fashion  of  antient  life:  and  Chaucer,  in 
supposing  each  of  the  pilgrims  to  tell  a  tale  as  they  are  travel- 
ling to  Beckefs  shrine,  only  makes  them  adopt  a  mode  of 

*  Caf.  zi.  '  Hut.  Lat.  lib,  iu.  c  S.  {Mg.  558. 

'  FoL  hzu.  b.  col.  9.  edit  1627.  4to. 
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amusement  whicb  was  common  to  the  conyersalions  of  his  age. , 
I  do  not  deny,  that  Chaucer  has  shown  his  address  m  the  me 
and  Implication  of  this  practice. 

So  habitual  was  this  amusement  in  the  dark  ages,  that  ths 
graver  sort  thought  it  unsafe  for  ecclesiastics,  if  the  sutgecH 
admitted  any  degree  of  levity.  The  following  cnrioos  injunc- 
tion was  deemed  necessary,  in  a  code  of  statutes  assigned  to  i 
collie  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1292.  I  give  it  in  Eng^ 
<<  Ch.  XX. — The  fellows  shall  all  live  honestly,  as  beoomei 
Clerks. — ^They  shall  not  rdiearse,  sing,  nor  willingly  hear, 
BALLADS  or  TALES  of  LOVERS,  which  tend  to  lasciviousness  adl 
idleness  ^"  Yet  the  libraries  of  our  monasteries,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  were  filled  with  romances.  In  that  of  Crcy- 
land-abbey  we  find  even  archbishop  Turpin's  romance^  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Robert  Tumbeley  on  the  Canticfa, 
Roger  Dymock  against  Wickliffe,  and  Thomas  Waleys  on 
the  Psalter.  But  their  apolc^  must  be,  that  they  thought  diii 
a  true  history :  at  least  that  an  archbishop  could  write  nothing 
but  truth.  Not  to  mention  that  the  general  subject  of  those 
books  were  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  over  paganism^. 

Chap.  clvi.  Ovid,  in  his  Trojan  War,  is  cited  for  the 
story  of  Achilles  disguised  in  female  apparel. 

Gower  has  this  history  more  at  large  in  the  Cokfessio 
Amantis  :  but  he  refers  to  a  Cronike^  which  seems  to  be  die 
BOKE  OF  Troie,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  chapter'*. 

Chap,  clvii.  The  porter  of  a  gate  at  Rome,  who  taxes  all 
deformed  persons  entering  the  city.  This  tale  is  in  Alphonsus. 
And  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche*. 

Chap,  clviii.  The  discovery  of  the  gigantic  body  of  Pallas, 
son  of  Evander,  at  Rome,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  walls 
of  the  city,  was  uncorrupted.  and  accompanied  with  a  burning 
lamp,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  de- 

^  Caxtiijckas  tzl  pabulas  ds  Ama-  "  Lib.v.  fol.  99.  b.  coLS.  8eefi»L  101. 

siis,  &c.  MS.  Rcgistr.  UniT.  Ozon.  D.  a.  col.  1,  2. 

b.  f.  76.  See  p.  %\  *  Nov.  50. 

"  Leland.  Colu  iii.  p.  90. 
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struction  of  Troy.    His  wound  was  &esh,  which  was  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  the  romantic  exaggerations  of  the 
c:las8ical  story. 

Chap.  dix.  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  Causis.rerum  naturae 
dmm^  is  quoted,  fi>r  Noah's  discovery  of  wine. 

I  know  not  any  book  of  Josephus  on  this  subject.  The  first 
^aditcr  of  the  Latin  Josephus  was  Ludovicus  Cendrata  of  V^ 
x^ao%  who  was  ignorant  that  he  was  publishing  a  modem  trans- 
larinii.  In  the  Dedication  he  complains,  that  the  manuscript 
'vras  brought  to  him  from  Bononia  so  ill-written,  that,  it  was 
^Aen  impossible  even  to  guess  at  Jasephu^s  words.  And  in 
snother  place  he  says,  Josephus  first  wrote  the  Antiquitatjs^ 
£n  Hebrew,  and  that  he  afterwards  translated  them  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  and  firom  Greek  into  Latin  ^. 

The  substance  of  this  chapter  is  founded  on  a  Rabbimcal 
mnditicm,  related  by  Fabricius '.  Wh^i  Noah  planted  the  vine^ 
Satan  attended,  and  sacrificed  a  sheep,  a  lion,  an  ape,  and  a 
JMw.  These  animals  were  to  symbolise  the  gradations  of  ebriety. 
IVhen  a  man  begins  to  drink,  he  is  meek  and  ignorant  as  the 
lamb^  then  becomes  bold  as  the  lion,  his  courage  is  soon  trans- 
formed into  the  foolishness  of  the  ape,  and  at  last  he  wallows 
in  the  mire  like  the  sow.  Chaucer  hence  says  in  the  Manci- 
TLSS  Prologue,  as  the  passage  is  justly  corrected  by  Mr.  1^- 
whitt, 

I  trowe  that  ye  have  dronken  wine  qfape. 
And  that  is  when  men  plaien  at  a  strawe*. 

In  the  old  Kalendrier  des  Bergers,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
lemarked,  Vin  de  singe,  vin  de  mouton,  vin  de  lyon,  and  vin  de 
forceauy  are  mentioned,  in  their  respective  operations  on  the 
ftor  temperaments  of  the  human  body. 
Chap.  clxi.  Of  a  hill  in  a  forest  of  England,  where  if  a 

'At  Verona.  1480.  By  Peter  Mauf-  *  Cod.  PsiuDirioR.  Vn.  TntAif. 

^  t  Frenchman.     It  is  a  most  beauti-  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

^  and  costly  book,  printed  on  vellum  *  Ver.  16993.  Tyrwh. 
ui  folio. 
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hunter  sate  aAer  the  dioct^  be  was  refreEhcd  by  a  n 
person  of  a  mild  aspect,  bearing  a  capacious  born, 
witb  gems  and  goldS  lui^  filled  with  the  itiou  deltdoiu  liquor. 
Thia  person  instantly  disappeared  after  admiuUterin^^  the 
draught ;  which  was  of  so  wonderful  a  nature,  as  to  dispel  the 
most  oppressive  lassitude,  and  to  make  the  body  more  vigorous 
than  before.  At  length,  a  hunter  having  drank  of  this  hota, 
ungratefully  refused  to  return  it  to  the  friendly  apparition: 
and  bis  master,  the  lord  of  the  forest,  lest  he  should  appear  to 
cotmtenance  so  atrocious  a  theft,  gave  it  to  king  Henry  the 
elder'. 

This  story,  which  seems  iinperfecl,  1  suppose,  is  fro(n>4 
vase  of  Tilbury. 

CuAP.  clxit.  The  same  author  is  cited  for  an  account  d 
hill  in  Castile,  on  whicli  was  a  palace  of  demons. 

Whenever  our  compiler  quotes  Geriase  of  Tilbury,  the  re- 
ference is  to  bis  Otia  Imperialia  :  which  is  addressed  tu  tibe 
emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  and  contains  his  Commcaiarius  de 
regnis  Imperatomm  Romanontm,  his  Mundi  Dfscri^lio,  axiA,im 
Ti'actattis  de  Mirabilibus  Mundi.  All  these  four  httve;|^H 
improperly  supposed  to  be  separate  works.  ^^^ 

Chap,  cbciii.  King  Alexander's  son  Celestinus.  |^H 

Chap,  clxvii.  The  archer  and  the  nightingale.  .. 

This  fable  is  told  in  the  Greek  legend  of  BAHt^AAH  axb 
Josaphat,  written  by  Johannes  Damascenus''.  And  in  Caxioo'i 
Golden  Lecendi;'.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Clebicalis 
DisciPLiNA  of  Alphonsus. 

Chap,  clxvlii.  Barlaam  is  cited  for  the  story  of  a  man,  wfao, 
flying  fi'om  a  unicorn,  and  falling  into  a  deep  and  noisom  pit, 
hung  on  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  tree  which  grew  from  the  bottom. 
On  looking  downward,  he  saw  a  huge  dragon  twisted  round- 
the  trunk,  and  gaping  to  devour  him,  He  also  observed  two* 
mice  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  began  to  tottet» 

'  Tbe  teit  hjs,  "  Suefa  a  one  u  i 
tued  at  thit  Awj." 

'  TUi  it,  Henry  Ihv  Pint,  king  o 
EngUnd. 
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fbor  white  Tipers  impregnated  the  air  of  the  pit  with  their 

jWwuom  breath.    Looking  about  him,  he  discovered  a  stream 

cthaoej  distilling  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree^  which 

be  b^gan  eagerly  to  devour,  without  regarding  his  dangerous 

■httrtion,     The  tree  soon  fell :  he  found  himself  struggling  in 

loathsome  quagmire,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  by  the 


Thb  is  another  of  Barlaam's  apologues  in  Damascenus's 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  :  and  which  has  been 
^idopted  into  the  Lives  of  ttie  Saints  by  Surius  and  others  ^ 
Jk  MoRALiSATioN  is  subjoined,  exactly  agreeing  with  that  in 
'€he  GssTA'. 

Chap,  clxix.  Trogus  Pompeius  is  cited,  for  the  wise  l^;is- 
MiAon  of  Ligurius,  a  noble  knight 

Oar  compiler  here  means  Justin's  abridgement  of  Trogus; 
^iwhidi,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  literature,  soon  destroyed 
MtB  fjtrifpnsL  An  early  epitome  of  Livy  would  have  been  at- 
'ttieiided  with  the  same  unhappy  consequences. 

Chap.  clxx.  The  dice  player  and  saint  Bernard. 

This  is  from  saint  Bernard's  legend^. 

Chap,  clxxi.  The  two  knights  of  Egypt  and  Baldach. 

This  is  the  story  of  Boccace's  popular  novel  of  Tito  and 
<xisiPPO,  and  of  Lydgate's  Tale  of  two  Marckants  of  Egypt 
wmd  of  Baldad^  a  manuscript  poem  in  the  British  Museum, 
^nd  lately  in  the  library  of  doctor  Askew  ^  Peter  Alphonsus 
5f  quoted  for  this  story ;  and  it  makes  the  second  Fable  of  his 

CXJERICALIS  DiSCIPLINA. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  small  digression  here, 

^idiich  refers  to  two  pieces  of  the  poet  last^mentioned,  never 

vtomerated  among  his  works.     In  the  year  1483,  Caxtoh 

tinted  at  Westminster,  "  The  Pyxoremage  of  the  Sowle 

^nndaied  oute  of  Frensshe  into  Englisshe.  Full  of  devout  maters 

the  sawlej  and  mamf  questyons  assqyled  to  cause  a  man 


'  See  Cazton'ft  Golden  Lzgind.  fol.  Bodl.  779.  f.  '293.  b. 

Cttdxxxiiii.  a.  >»  See  Caxtoii*s  Gold.  Lia.  f.  cxxiz.  b, 

'See  Damascenus,  ut  supr.  pag.  31.  *  R.  Edwards  has  a  play  on  this  story, 

w  Mrrical  Livis  or  Saints,  MSS.  1582. 

▼OL.  I.  a 
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to  Jgmtke  hdUr^  ftc  EmprmUd  at  Weshnmter  ig  Wmim 

CkftsnOeJlrsiyen  of  fynge  Edward  Y.USS.*"    Tbe 

hook)  which  is  a  vision,  and  has  some  degree  of  i 

18  probably  the  Pelerin  de*  l'Abie,  of  Gnillaimie 

Ghaulis^.    This  translation  was  made  from  the  Frmd^ 

•additions)  in  the  year  1413.     For  in  the  oolopiioo  jonfef 

words.     ^'  Here  endeth  the  dreme  of  the  Ptlgrem ag£  or 

SowLE  translated  out  of  Frensche  into  Englisshe, ' 

c^  AddicioDs,  the  yere  of  our  lorde  m.cccc  and  thjilmi^ 

endethe  in  the  vigyle  of  Seint  BarthdcHnew.''    The 

of  this  book,  at  least  the  author  of  the  AddidaiUf  which 

gether  consist  of  poetry  in  seven-lined  stanzas,  I  believe  to 

Lydgate.   Not  to  insist  on  the  correspondence  of  time  and 

I  observe,  that  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Lydgate's 

IdTFE  OF  THE  ViRGiN  Mary  is  literally  repeated  in  the  tbirtj- 

fourth  chapter  of  this  Translati(»D*    This  chapter  ia  a 

sion  of  five  or  six  stanzas  in  praise  of  Chaucer;  in  which 

writer  feelingly  laments  the  recent  death  of  his  maister 

poete  ofBritaine^  who  used  to  amende  and  correcte  the 

traces  of  my  rude  penne.     No  writer  besides,  in  Lydgatei's 

life-time,  can  be  supposed,  with  any  sort  of  grace  or 

to  have  mentioned  those  personal  assistances  of  Chaucer^  imm 

Lydgate's  own  words.    And  if  we  suppose  that  the  Tmmihi- 

tion,  or  its  Addicionsj  were  written  by  Lydgate  before  he  wioCe 

his  Life  of  the  Virgin,  the  proof  will  be  the  same^. 

Another  piece  probably  written  by  Lydgate,  yet  never  sojf- 
posed  or  acknowledged  to  be  of  his  composition,  is  a  poem  in 
the  octave  stanza,  containing  thirty-seven  leaves  in  folio^  and 
entitied  Laberous  and  Marvevlous  Worke  of  Sapieko. 
After  a  long  debate  between  Mercy  and  Truth,  and  Jusnci 
and  Peace,  all  the  products  of  nature  and  of  human  ioiov- 
ledge  are  described,  as  they  stand  arranged  in  the  palace  and 
dominions  of  Wisdom.  It  is  generally  aUowed  to  have  been 
printed  by  Caxton :  it  has  not  the  name  of  the  printer,  nor  any 

i  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  426.  maundement  of  the  earle  of  Sslisbiirie, 

^  Stowe  mentions  Lydgate*s   *' Pil-     1426.**  Butthisxnustbe&dSrervntwQck. 
OMXUAOE  or  ram  Woeu)  liy  the  com-     Ad  calc.  Opp.  Chauc.  fol.  976.  eoL  1. 
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ia$i^  Had  U  been  written  by  Caxtimy  as  I  once  bastil]r,8i» 
pentedy  or  by  any  of  his  eotemporariesi  the  nan»«  of  I^dgate 
ipoiild  hxCv^  appeared  ill  conjunction  with  those  ai  Gower  and 
Gkaooer,  who  are  highly  oeldiinited  in  the  Prologue  as  ertkefy 
gtitmfefi  m  poesie :  for  these  three  writers  were  eoostandy 
joGaed  ib  ptmegyjae^  at  least  for  a  oeiltury,  by  their  sucoessm^ 
m:  the  distinguished  triumTirate  of  English  poetry* .  In  the 
MBae  Prologue,  the  author  says  he  was  commanded  to  write 
tta  poem  by  the  king.  No  poet  cotemporary  with  Caxton 
vaa  of  consequence  enough  to  receive  such  a  command:  and 
w<fr:knbw  that  Lydgate  compiled  many  of  his  works  by  the 
diiectkm,  or  under  the  patronage,  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth, 
lydgate  was  bom  in  SuOTolk:  and  our  author  from  the  wv 
cmstHioeof  having  lived  in  a  part  of  England  not  of  a  t^ 
pciBAed  dialedt,  apologises  for  the  rudeness  of  his  language^ 
so  that  he  cannot  difyaUefy  erufyte.  It  is  much  in  the  etylt 
and  manner  of  Lydgate :  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  one  of 
his  early  performances'. 

Chap.  clxxiL  A  king  of  England  has  two  kni^t%  named 
Ouido  and  Tirius.  Ouido  having  achieved  many  splendid 
eXjdoits  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  lady,  at  length  married  her. 
Three  days  after  his  marriage  he  saw  a  vision,  which»summoned 
Udi  to  engage  in  the  holy  war.  At  parting  she  gave  him  a 
ling;  Sa3ring,''^^as  often  as  you  look  on  this  ring^  remember 
Die."  Soon  after  his  departure  she  had  a  son.  After  various 
adventures,  in  which  his  friend  Tirius  has  a  share,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  he  returned  to  England  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrin[L 
Coming  to  his  castle,  he  saw  at  the  gate  his  lady  sitting,  aii4 
distributing  alms  to  a  croud  of  poor  people ;  ordering  them.all 
lo  pray  for  the  return  of  her  lord  Guide  from  the  holy  lan^ 
He  was.  on  that  day  accompanied  by  her  son  a  little  boy,  very 
Waotifidy  and  richly  ^parelled;  and  who  hearing.hia  mother, 
ai  she  was  distributing  her  alms,  perpetuaUy  recommending 

1  See  ToL  iii.  p.  30.  Note*.     I  know    in  heiTen  for  redemption  of  nMokiad.*' 
lotif  this  is  the  poem  recited  liy  Stowe,    Ubi  supr.  col.  i. 
avl  emUed   "  The  Courtt  of  Sapi«ice 

q2 
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to  their  prayer^  asked,  if  diat  was  his  fiufaer?  Amtmg 
othara^  she  gave  alms  to  her  husband  Otiido»  not  knMvii^lma 
iA  the  pilgrim's  disguise.  Guido,  seeing  the  little  boy,  tobk 
him  in  hi^  armsi  and  kissed  him:  saying  ^  O  my  sweet  woo, 
may  God  give  you  grace  to  fdease  him  I"  For  this  boldaen 
he  was  reproved  by  the  attendants.  But  the  lady^  finding  Urn 
destitute  and  a  stranger,  assigned  him  a  cottage  in  a  neig^iboor* 
ing  foiesL  Soon  afterwards  falling  sick,  he  said  to  his 
**  Cany  this  ring  to  your  lady,  and  tell  her,  if  she  desiref 
to  see  me  agab,  to  come  hither  without  delay/'  The 
tenveyed  the  ring ;  but  bdbre  she  arrived,  he  was  dead, 
threw  hersdf  on  his  body,  and  exdaimed  with  tears,  ^  Whi 
are  now  my  alms  which  I  daily  gave  for  my  lord?  I  saw 
feceive  those  alms,  but  I  knew  you  not — ^You  beheld, 
Inaced,  and  kissed  your  own  son,  but  did  not  discover 
to  him  nor  to  me.  What  have  I  done,  that  I  shall  see  yoa 
more?"  She  then  interred  him  magnificently.  -    - 

The  reader  perceives  this  is  the  aUxy  olf  Guido^  or  Ony^ 
earl  of  Warwick;  and  probably  this  is  the  early  oudiae 
life  and  death  of  that  renowned  champion. 

Many  romances  were  at  iirst  little  more  than  l^^ends 
votion,  containing  the  pilgrimage  of  an  old  warrior.  At  lengthy 
as  chivalry  came  more  into  vogue,  and  the  stores  of  inventioai 
were  increased,  the  youthful  and  active  part  of  the  pilgiim's 
life  was  also  written,  and  a  long  series  of  imaginary  martial 
advoitures  was  added,  in  which  his  religious  was  edipadd  hf 
his  hercHC  character,  and  the  penitent  was  lost  in  the  knig^ 
errant.  That  which  was  the  principal  subject  of  die  shoit 
and  simple  l^end,  became  only  the  remote  catastrophe  ofllie 
voluminous  romance.  And  hence  by  degrees  it  was  almost  an 
estaUished  rule  of  every  romance^  for  the  knight  to  end  his 
days  in  a  hermitage.  Cervantes  has  ridiculed  this  drcumstanoe 
with  great  pleasantry,  where  Don  Quixote  holds  a  grave  de- 
bate with  Sancho,  whether  he  shall  turn  saint  or  mhhuhop. 

So  reciprocal,  or  rather  so  convertible,  was  the  pious  and 
the  military  character,  that  even  some  of  the  iq)ostles  had  their 
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nniaiice.  In  4e  nmtfi  century,  the  chhralrous  and  SMing 
^mkcfliie  Spaniards  transformed  saint  James  into  a  knight 
Th^jT  pretended  that  he  appeared  and  fought  wilh  h 
ihrfi  completely  armed,  and  mounted  on  a  stately  wUH 
hi  most  of  their  engagements  with  the  Moors;  and  beeausd^ 
by  hb  superior  prowess  in  these  bloody  conflicts,  he  was  sup- 
poeed  to  have  freed  the  I^Mniards  from  paying  the  annual  tri* 
bote  of  a  hundred  christian  virgins  to  their,  infidel  enemies 
^tksj  rtepretented  him  as  a  professed  and  powerful  champidn  of 
^trcAsed  damseb.  This  apotheosis  of  chivalry  in  the  person 
of  their  own  q)08tle,  must  have  ever  afterwards  contributed 
lb'  exaggerate  tl|e  characteristical  rcHnantic  heroism  of  the 
fl^iaiiiards,  by  which  it  was  occasioned;  and  to  propagate 
dirbu^  succeeding  ages,  a  stnmger  veneration  for  that  species 
of  military  enthusiasm,  to  whidi  they  were  naturally  devoted. 
It  ii  certain,  that  in  omsequence  of  these  illustrious  achieve- 
ments  in  the  Moorish  wars,  saint  James  was  constituted  patron 
cf  Spain ;  and  became  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent shrines,  and  of  the  most  opulent  order  of  kn^hthood, 
now  existing  in  Christendom.  Hie  Legend  of  this  invincible 
iqpostle  is  inserted  in  the  MosaralMc  liturgy. 
.  CSbap.  clxxiiL  A  king  goes  to  a  fair,  carrying  in  his  tnu% 
a  master  with  one  of  his  scholars,  who  es^xMc  six  bundles,  con- 
tusing a  system  of  ethics,  to  sale'. 

Among  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  crown  of  England  from 
die  Fair  <^  saint  Botolph  at  B<M{ton  in  Lincolnshire  within  the 
HonouR  of  Richmond,  mention  is  made  of  the  royal  pavi- 
Bon;  or  booth,  which  stood  in  the  fair,  about  the  year  1880. 
This  fior  was  regularly  frequented  by  merchants  from  the  most 
ei|rftal  trading  towns  of  Normandy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
other  countries.  '*  Ibidem  [in  feria]  sunt  quaedam  domus  ques 
Acontur  Bothje  reoije,  quae  valent  per  annum  xxviii,  L 
leSi,  8.  iiii,  d.  Ibidem  sunt  qusdam  domus  quas  Mergatores 
IMK  Yprb  tenent,  quae  valent  per  annum,  xx,  L    £t  qusedam 

'  Compare  Matth.  Paris,  adit.  Watts,  p.  927.  40.— And  p.  751.  la 
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doinusquas  Mkrcatores  deCaooho'  btOstooanio"  tea4^| 
xi,  I.  Et  tjuedain  domus  quas  Mercatores  db  Anaco"  t^ 
nent,  xiii,  1.  vi,  s.  viii,  d.  Et  quondam  donius  quas  Mercato- 
RE8  DE  CoLONiA  tcnenl,  XXV,  I.  K.s.'""  The  high  rent  of 
these  lodges,  is  n  proof  thiit  diey  were  considerable  edifices  in 
point  of  size  and  sccommodation. 

Chap,  clxxiv.  The  fable  of  a  serpent  cherished  in  s  man') 
bosom". 

About  tlie  year  14-70,  a  collection  of  Latin  fables,  in  six 
books,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Esop,  was  published  in 
Germany.  The  three  first  books  consist  of  the  sixty  anony- 
mous elegiac  tables,  printed  in  Nevelefs  collection,  under  the 
title  c^  Anonymi  Fabtda  jEsopic^,  and  translated  in  1503,  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  with  a  few  variations :  under  each  is  s 
fable  in  prose  on  the  same  subject  fit>ni  Romulus,  or  the  old 
prose  Latin  Esop,  which  was  probably  fabricated  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  fourdi  book  has  the  remaining  fables  of  Romu- 
lus in  prose  only.  The  fifth,  containing  one  or  two  fables  only 
which  were  never  colled  Esop's,  is  Uiken  from  Alphonsus,  Uie 
Gesta  Rohanorum,  die  Calila  u  Damnah,  and  other  ob- 
scure sources.  The  sixth  and  last  book  has  seventeen  fables 
ex  translatione  RinucU,  that  is  Rinucius,  who  translated  Pla- 
nudes's  life  of  Esop,  and  sixty-nine  of  his  fables,  from  Greek 
into  Latin,  in  the  fifleendi  cenlurj-.  This  collection  soon  af- 
terwards was  circulated  in  a  French  version,  which  Caxtoo 
translated  into  English. 

In  an  antient  general  Chronicle,  printed  at  Lubec  in  1475, 
and  eaititled  Rudimentum  Novitiorum  »,  a  short  life  of  Esop 
is  introduced,  together  with  twenty-nine  of  his  fables.     The 


'  Cren  in  Normandy, 
"  Pcrhsps,  Oslend. 

*  Perhaps  Le  Paa  d'AuTiii.  between 
Uie  Proriucei  o(  Pirictini  and  Saotone, 
wboc  is  Rocfaalle,  ■  famow  p 

*  lteg{W.    HOMDUI     DX     RiCKKOHD. 

Lond.  1T83>  foL  Num.  *iu.    Amiin.    giuita. 


'  Tbii  ruble  it  in  Al{ihoiicus's  Cuu- 
lui  DiiciruNjL. 

'  In  thii  rark  the  roUoTring  quaokw 

',  di5CU56«l|  ongiaollyr  1  bcU^TCi  ktiutul 

J  laiol  Aunio,  and  pcrfaapt  deuemiMA. 

by  Thomu  Aquinat.  An  ^^iigtliB 

1  ITiJicnhu,  (  ^ 
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wiitor  ssjrs,  *'  Esqpus  adelphus  daniit tempore  Cyriregb Per* 
swmiL-^Vir  ingeniosus  et  prudens,  qui  oonfinxit  fiibulas  ele-i 
gaotes.  Quas  Romulus  postmodum  de  greco  transtulit  in  la- 
tbom,  et  filio  suo  Tlbertino  direxit',"  &C  The  whole  of  this 
penage  about  Esop  is  transcribed  from  Vincent  of  Beauvais*. 
Chap.  clxxviL  The  feast  of  king  Ahasuerus  and  (Esther* 
I  have  mentioned  a  metrical  romance  on  this  subject^.  And 
I  have  before  observed,  that  Thomas  of  Mmham,  a  chronicler, 
cftUs  the  coronation-feast  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  a  pecond 
faist  of  Ahasuerus  ^.  Hence  also  Chauc^s  allusion  at  th^  ouu> 
riage.  of  January  and  May,  while  they  are  at  the  solemnify.of 
tbe  wedding-dinner,  which  is  very  splendid. 

Queue  Esther  loked  ner  with  soch  an  eye    ' 
On  Assuere,  so  meke  a  loke  hath  she**. 

Froissart,  an  historian,  who  shares  the  merit  with  Philip  de 
Comines  of  describing  every  thing,  gives  this  idea  of  the  so^ 
iemnity  of  a  dinner  on  Christmas-day,  at  which  he  was  present, 
in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Gaston  earl  of  Foiz  at  Ortez  in  Bei* 
Tern,  under  the  year  1388.  At  the  upper  or  first  table,  he 
saysy  sate  four  bishops,  then  the  earl,  three  viscoimts,  and  an 
English  knight  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  At  another 
table,  five  abbots,  and  two  knights  of  Arragon.  At  another, 
many  barons  and  knights  of  Gascony  and  Bigorre.  At  another, 
a  great  number  of  knights  of  Bevem.  Four  knights  were  the 
chief  stewards  of  the  hall,  and  the  two  bastard  brothers  of  the 
earl  served  at  the  high  table.  ^^  The  erles  two  sonnes,  sir  Yvan 
of  Leschell  was  sewer,  and  sir  Gracyen  bare  his  cuppe*.  And 

*  FdL2S7.  s.  Emare,  whom  he  had  long  loft     Tbm 

*  Spvcul.  Hut.  L  iii.  c  iL  passage  also  pointa  oat  the  autiet  of  th& 
»  Vol.  uL  p.  14.  ''  VoL  ii.  p.  S45.  office.  MSa  Cott.  Cauo.  A.  S.  f.  69. 
'  liAKCB.  Talk,  v.  1260.  Urr.  Eixiare  says  to  the  young  prince,  her  aoii, 

*  In  die  old  romance,  or  Lat,  of    rp^  «.^«„.«.^  *v—    v  n   v  n      * 

EiUB>.  .  baudful  UK  b  nude  oT  the    Tf  "TTfi  ^  "^  «^«  7"  <»»»• 

todMUogofGdicia:  bf  which  mera.,     ,  Byfore  lhy»  nobutt  kyng  j 
a»  king&coTer,  the  b<^  to  be  hfa  mo.    i?\\ !""  •  »  "f'T,*""  ^ 


■WW  mMi^  uK>«^Tw»  ui«  Doy  w  vKUMa  avu,    iThat  DO  fflon  fynde  chalanm  to  the 
•nd  m  coDMquence  find,  out  hi.  queen        j„  ^  ^,^a,y„g,..  ■"•  ™ 

>  a  tunic  of  rich  cloth.         'no.  'nwy  accuwtbee  of  wantof  couitci^. 
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there  were  many  mynstreltes,  as  well  of  his  owoe  as  of  si 
gers,  Kiid  eche  of  them  dyde  tlieir  devoyre  in  tbtir  ft 
Tile  same  day  the  erie  of  Foiz  gave  to  barauldes  and  myn- 
streiles,  the  somme  of  fyvG  hundred  fraiikes :  and  gave  to  the 
duke  of  Toiiruynes  inynstre!les,  gownes  of  clothe  of  golde  lurr«d 
with  erniyns,  valued  at  two  hundred  frankes.  This  dinner  en- 
dured four  hoiires"."  Froissarl,  who  was  entertained  in  this 
castle  for  twelve  weeks,  tims  describes  the  earl's  ordinary  mode 
of  supping.  "  In  this  estate  the  erle  of  Foiz  lyved.  And  at 
mydnyght  whan  he  came  out  of  bis  chambre  into  the  halle  to 
kupper,  he  had  ever  before  hjm  twelve  torches  brennyug't 


When  the  ItTnge  is  trrved  otspycerye, 
Kneto  thou  dowiie  huLylje, 

And  uke  hys  liond  jm  thjn  ; 
And  irhen  ihou  hiiit  so  dunr, 
Talic  the  kuppe  of  j^ldc  tone, 

And  ttnv  liytn  of  the  wyne. 
And  what  that  he  speketb  to  the 
Cum  anon  and  tell  ine, 

On  goddea  falrssyug  and  mytic- 
Tlie  cbjlde*  weiue  ynW  the  hall 
Amonge  the  lordea  gtiw  and  imall 

That  lufiuiue  Kcr  untbei  Ijriw'; 
Then  thelordes,  tJist  wei  grel^ 
Wyah',  and  w™tr  to  her  meU; 

Meiutiella  browght  jn  the  koun'. 
The  ehylde  faim  teivrd  so  ruitey^ly. 
Ail  hym  lured  that  bym  »y'. 

And  upake  hym  gr^e  hoDDwrea. 
Then  sayde  all  that  loked  hym  upon, 
So  cun«y!&  a  chyld  ba«c  Ihvy  uever  noo, 

Inholle,  ry  ynbowrei: 
111*  liyngc  sayde  to  tiym  yn  guw. 
Swele  wne,  ntiat  j»  ihy  name? 

Iiord.he  Myd,  y  hygblh  '  Srgninowrev 
Then  tlial  nofauU  kyng 
Toke  u|i  a  greie  sykynge*. 

ForhysMine'hvgblia: 
Ceitya,  ititbouten  leiynge, 
Tlie  tete*  out  of  bp  yea*  gan  vryng, 

In  heite  he  Kan  full  woo: 
NelcTlfaelnc,  he  lettr  be. 
And  Joked  on  (he  cbylde  »  Tre  ", 

And  irijfkell"  bclond  hem  thoo". — 


le  boy.  ■  licfal^  ippaTrJled. 

D  called.  '  li^iuig.  *  hi> 


Then  the  lord«  that  «er  gtel« 
Whestben  ayejn",  aftyi  mcle. 

And  then  com  spjcerye". 
The  diyld,  that  hu  of  cbcre  iwcle^ 
On  hys  kne  dciHOe  be  Mle  '■, 

And  served  hym  cuitcyslye. 
The  kynge  called  the  burgeyi  hym  tjl 
And  nyde,  Syr,  yf  hyt  be  thy  wjUi 

VyfroelliUlytyllbody-; 
I  iball  hym  stake  lorde  of  mni  M 


*  CaoK.  toI.  u.  fol.  I 
Bem.  1523. 

•  Ii  appPBiB  that  cam 
by  doinenin,  and  not  placed  oi 
ble,  at  a  *fty  eaily  pcHud  in 
Ctegory  of  Toun  nieiiiJoiH  ■ 
•ifige  meniineiii  pnctieed  by  a 
lord  al  Hipper,  on  one  of  hia  h 
cAandetie^  incon&equetKeof  thiaci 
Grrc.  Turon.  Km.  Lib.  *.  t.  iii.  fol.34. 
b.  edit.  1533.  It  ii  probable  Ibal  our 
proieitnal  acofT,  i'm  are  neljil  lo  MM  « 
cimdlt  lo  him,  took  its  rite  from  tin 
luhion.  See  Itay;i  Pkot.  C.  p.  1.  t#l. 
1670.    And  Sbakeip.  Rovto  axp  Ji)t„ 


I'll  be  a  Cendlt-lieiiltr.  and 


"1 


m.  '  eyen,  eyet.  •*  the  boy  «. 

"wHbcd  again.  "tpktry,  tjnmt 

e  thiiboy. 


A 
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bonie  by  ^i^ve'varlettes  [valets]  standyi^  before  fab  toble  all 
aipperMliey  gave  a  greCe  lights  and  the  hall  ever  full  of 
in^^ites  atid  squyers;  and  many  other  tables  dressed  to  sappe 
viw  woldet  Ther  was  none  sfaulde  speke  to  hym  at  his  table, 
but  if  be  were  called.  His  meate  was  lightlye  wylde  foule. — 
He  had' gfeat  plesure  in  arnKmy  of  instnunaites,  he  eould'do 
it  rig^t  wdl  hymselfe:  he  wolde  have  songes  songe  before  hym. 
Htwolde  giadlye  se  conseytes  [conceits]  and  &ntasies  at  his 
tible.-  And  when  he  had  sene  it,  then  he  wolde  send  it  to  the 
odiertables*— -There  was  sene  in  his  hall,  chambre^  and  doiut, 
bj^^rtes  and  squyers  of  honour  gojmg  up  and  downe,  and 
tilkyng  of  armes  and  of  amours  V'  &c.  After  supper,  Frois- 
Hrt  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  this  magnificent  eari ; 
md  used  to  read  to  him  a  book  of  sonnets,  rondeaus^  and 
virdays,  written  by  a  getttyU  duke  of  Luxemburgh^. 

In  this  age  of  curiosity,  distinguished  for  its  love  of  histo- 
rical anecdotes  and  the  investigation  of  antient  manners^  it  is 
cxCraordinary  that  a  new  translation  should  not  be  made  of 
Froissart  from  a  collated  and  corrected  original  of  the  French. 
Proissart  is  commonly  ranked  with  romances:  but  it  ought  tp 
be. remembered,  that  he  is  the  historian  of  a  romantic  age^ 
vhen  those  manners  which  form  the  fantastic  books  of  chivaLry 
were  actually  practised.  As  he  received  his  multifarious  in- 
teIligeQ6e  from  such  a  variety  of  vouchers,  and  of  different  na- 
tions^- and  almost  always  collected  his  knowledge  of  events 
hnnqport,  rather  than  from  written  or  recorded  evidence 
bis^notices  of  persons  and  places  are  frequently  confused. and 
BDcattct  Many  of  these  petty  incorrectnesses  are  not,  how* 
sver,  to  be  imputed  to  Froissart:  and  it  may  seem  surprisii^ 
iiat  there  are  not  more  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  in  a  volumi- 
1008  chronicle,  treating  of  the  affairs  of  England,  imd  abound- 
Dg  in  English  appellations,  composed  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
printed  in  France.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  compare 
bis^aiithor  with  the  coeval  records  in  Rymer,  will  find  nume- 
otts  instances  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  in  relating  the  more 

'  Ibid.  fol.  XIX.  a.  coL  3.  ^  Ibid.  coL  1. 
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pablic  and  imporlAtit  transactions  of  his  own  times,  i 
should  not  have  been  honoured  with  a  inodem  ttd 
Louvre,  it  is  tasy  to  conceive:  the  French  have 
prejudice  against  a  writer,  who  has  been  so  much 
plaisant  to  England,  than  to  their  own  country, 
whole,  if  Froissart  should  be  neglected  by  the  histoi) 
for  his  want  o£  precision  and  autJienticity,  he  will 
valued  by  the  philosopher  tor  his  striking  pictures  of  U 
without  reserve  or  affectation  from  real  nature  withi 
and  free  pencil,  and  by  one  who  had  the  best  oppoili 
observation,  who  was  welcome  alike  to  the  feudal  cast) 
royal  palace,  and  who  mingled  in  tlie  bustle  and  bnl 
the  world,  at  that  verj-  curious  period  of  society,  w 
ners  are  very  far  refined,  and  yet  retain  a  coiisiderab 
of  barbarism.  But  I  cannot  better  express  my  senii 
this  subject,  than  in  die  words  of  Montaigne.  "J 
Historiens  ou  fort  simples  ou  excellens.  Les  simples 
point  de  (]Uoy  y  mesler  quelque  chose  du  leur,  et  tf 
portent  que  le  soin  et  la  diligence  de  ramasser  tout  at 
a  leur  notice,  et  d'enregistrer  a  la  bonne  foy  toutes  d 
chois  et  sans  triage,  nous  laissent  le  jugement  entk 
conoissance  de  la  verite.  Tel  est  entre  autres  pour  4 
bon  Froissard,  qui  a  marche  en  son  enterprise  d'uiiai 
naKfuete,  (^u'ayant  fait  une  faute  U  ne  craint  aucunefl 
reconnoistre  et  corriger  en  I'endroit,  ou  il  en  a  est£ 
et  qui  nous  represente  la  diversity  mesme  des  bniia 
roient,  et  les  diSerens  rapports  qu'on  luy  faisot.  C^ 
dere  de  I'Histoire  nui' et  informe;  chacun  en  peut 
proflit  autant  qu'il  a  d'enlendement'." 

Chap,  clxxviii.  A  king  is  desirous  to  know  how  to' 
self  and  his  kingdom.  One  of  his  wise  men  presents  m 
vical  pictui-e  on  the  wall;  from  which,  alW  much  stun 
quires  the  desired  instruction.  ~ 

In  the  original  eastern  apologue,  perhaps  this  wi 
tapestry.  From  the  cultivation  of  tlie  textorial  arts 
'  Em^i.  Libr.  n.  rh.  i,  [..  W9.  «li(.  tivK  8.0. 
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eotals,  came  Darius's  wonderfiil  cloth  above  mentioiied^; 
1  the  idea  of  the  robe  richly  embroidered  and  embossed  with 
lies  of  romance  and  other  imageries,  in  the  wiprinted  ro- 
ince  of  Emare,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
)  kind  that  I  have  seen  in  Gothic  poetry,  and  which  I  shall 
iiefore  not  scruple  to  give  at  large. 

Sone  aftur  yn  a  whyle, 
The  ryche  kynge  of  Cesyle^ 

To  the  Emperour  gan  wende' ; 
A  ryche  present  wyth  hym  he  browght, 
A  clothe  that  was  wordylye^  wroght, 

He  welecomed  hym  as  the  hende^ 
Sjrr  Tergaunte,  that  nobyll  knyght  hyghte, 
He  presented  the  emperour  ryght, 

And  sette  hym  on  hys  kneS 
W3rth  that  cloth  rychyly  dyght; 
Full  of  stones  thar  hyt  was  pyght, 

As  thykke  as  hyt  myght  be : 
Off  topaze  and  rubyes, 
And  other  stones  of  myche  prys, 

That  semely  wer  to  se; 
Of  crapowtes  and  nakette, 
As  thykke  ar  they  sette, 

For  sothe  as  y  say  the  '• 
The  cloth  was  dysplayed  sone : 
The  emperour  lokede  thenipone 

And  myght  hyt°*  not  se; 
For  glysteryng  of  the  ryche  ston, 
Redy  syght  had  he  non, 

And  sayde,  how  may  this  be  ? 
The  emperour  sayde  on  hygh, 
Sertes",  thys  is  a  fayry®, 

Cbak  zx.  '  Sicily.  ^  be  preseoted  it  kneeling. 

*««ttta  ^warthily.  i  I  tell  thee.  "*  coiUd  not  see  it 

eoorteously,  but,  I  believe  there  b  "  certainhr. 

corruption.  ^  tm  iWwiwiy  a  piece  of  Enchantment 
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Or  ellys  a  vanyte. 
The  kyng  of  Cysyle  answered  than. 
So  ryche  a  jwell^  ys  ther  non 

In  all  Crystyante. 
The  amerayles  dowghter  of  hetbennes^ 
Made  this  cloth,  widiouten  Iees% 

And  wrowghte  hit  all  with  pride; 
And  purtreyed  hyt  witli  gret  honour, 
Wyth  ryche  golde  arid  asour*. 

And  stones  on  ylke*  a  syde. 
And  as  the  story  telles  yn  honde, 
The  stones  that  yn  this  cloth  stonde 

Sowght*»  they  wer  fiill  wyde : 
Seven  wynter  hyt  was  yn  makynge. 
Or  hyt  was  browght  to  endyngej 

In  hert  ys  not  to  hyde. 
In  that  on  komer  made  was 
Idoyne  and  Amabas^. 

Wyth  love  that  was  so  trewe ; 
For  they  loveden  hem*  wyt  honour, 
Portreyed  they  wer  wyth  trewe-love  flour 

Of  stones  bryght  of  hewe. 
Wyth  carbunkull,  and  safere'^, 
Kassydonys,  and  onyx  so  clere, 

Sette  in  golde  newe ; 
Deamondes  and  rubyes, 
And  other  stones  of  mychyll  pryse, 

*  JEWEL  was  antiently  any  pretious  that  our  naval  Axniral,  i.  e.  AiakJk 

thing.  came  fitmi   the    cmsaicfei^  iHmk  ^ 

^  The  daughter  of  the  Amerayle  of  Christians  h«ard  it  used  by  the 

the  Saracens.     Amibj^l  in  the  eastern  (in  consequence  of  its  geiierat  i  _ 

languages  was  the  governor,  or  prince,  tion)  for  the  title  of  the  leadtr  oC 

of  a  province,  from  the  Arabic  Emir,  fleets :  and  that  from  the  McdilertMffi 

Lord.    In  this  sense,  Ameatl  is  used  states  it  was  propagated  over  Eavi^ 
by  Robert  of  Gloucester.    Hence,  by        '  lying*     '  ature.     *  everr.  *  Mi^ 
corruption  the  word  AnicnuLL,  and  in  a        ^  On  one  comer,  or  side,  wm  nth 

restricted  sense,  for  the  conamandcr  of  braidered  the  history  of  Idonit  mk 

a  fleet:  which  Milton,  who  knew  the  Amadas.  For  their  Romance,  «Mv«L& 

original,  in  that  sense  writes  AiociaAL.  p.  337. 
Failu).  L.  i.  294,    Dufiresne  thinks,        '  loved  each  other.  ^  sappfain^ 


,^\, 
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And  menstrellys  wytb  her  gle  >• 
In  that  othyr  komer  was  dyght 
Trtstram  and  Isowde  so  blight  *t 

That  semely  wer  to  se ; 
And  for  they  loved  hem  ryght, 
As  full  of  stones  ar  they  dyght, 

As  thykke  as  they  may  be. — 
In  the  thrydde**  komer  wyth  grete  honour 
Was  Florys  and  dam  Blauncheflour/^ 

As  love  was  hem  betwene, 
For  they  loved  wyth  honour, 
Purtrayed  they  wer  with  trewe-love-flour9 

With  stones  bryght  and  shene. — 
In  the  fourthe  komer  was  oon 
Of  Babylone  the  sowdan  sonne, 

The  amerayles  dowghtyr  hym  by : 
For  hys  sake  the  cloth  was  wrowght, 
She  Joved  hym  in  hert  and  thowght, 

As  testymoyneth  thys  storye* 
The  fayr  mayden  her  bj'forn, 
Was  portrayed  an  unikom. 

With  hys  hom  so  hye; 
Flowres  and  bryddes  on  ylke  a  syde, 
Wyth  stones  that  wer  sowght  wyde, 

Stuffed  wyth  ymagerye. 
When  tlie  cloth  to  ende  was  wrowght. 
To  tlie  Sowdan  sone^  hyt  was  browght. 

That  semely  was  of  sygtite; 

■  of  miottrels  with  their  mu*  adTentures  of  Florio  and  Biav coploki^ 

ukal  instruments.  in  his  Pbuocofo.     Flokis  and  BlaK- 

riatnm  and  Bel  Isolde,  famous  CArLoa    are   mentioned  as  illustrious 

iMfaatL*§  Romance.  lorers  by  Matfret  Eymegau  de  Saert,  a 

bard  of  Languedoc»  in  his  BatriAii . 

rhat  I  hare  said  of  theur  ro-  B*Ajcoa,  dirted  in  the  year  1S8S.  MSS. 

roL    u.    p.    186.     A    manu.  Rio.  19  C.  I  foL  199.    See  T^rwhitt's 

J  of  it  in  French  metre  was  Cravcem,  toL  It.  p.  169. 

in  the  fire  which  happened  in  '  Sedan's  son.    [It  was  soon  brought 

D  JJbwy^    Boccace  has  the  to  the  Soldan.— RnsoN.] 
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My  &dyr  was  a  nobyU  num^ 
Of  the  Somhui  he  hyt  wan 

AVyth  maystrye  and  wjttt  njupEle'* 

Chaucer  says  in  the  Romaunt  of  trb  Rosb,  that 
wore  a  robe  of  purple,  which 

—  Ful  wde 
With  orfraies  laid  was  eyerie  dele» 
And  purtraied  in  the  ribaninges 
Of  DuKis  STORIES  and  of  Kinges.' 

And,  in  the  origmal, 

Portraictes  y  fiirent  d'orfroys 
Hystoryes  tfempereurs  et  roys.' 

Chap,  clxxix.  Cesarius,  sdnt  Basil,  the  Gospel,  Boethin^ 
and  Ovid,  are  quoted  to  shew  the  detestable  guilt  of  ^iittoqr 
and  ebriety. 

Cesarius,  I  suppose,  is  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the  thirteodi 
century ;  who,  beside  voluminous  Live3,  Chronicles,  and  Q^ 
milies,  wrote  twelve  Books  on  the  Miracles,  Visions,  and  Ex- 
amples, of  his  own  age.  But  there  is  another  and  an  older 
monkish  writer  of  the  same  name.  In  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  narrative  taken  from  Cesarius,  in  old  northern  En- 
glish, of  a  lady  deceived  by  the  fiends,  or  the  devil,  through 
the  pride  of  rich  clothing  ^ 

Chap,  clxxx.  Paul,  the  historian  of  tlie  Longobards,  is  cited, 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  knight  Onulphus. 

Chap,  clxxxi.  The  sagacity  of  a  lion. 

This  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  edition  of  1488. 

Manuscript  copies  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  are  veiy 
numerous*.  A  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  work.  Tliere 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum ;  which,  I  think,  contain,  etch 
one  hundred  and  two  chapters  ^.     But  although  the  printed 

•  MSS.  Cott.  (utsupr.)  Caug.  A.  2.         »  MSS.  Haul.  1092.  4. 
foL  69.  ver.  80.  seq.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

f  Ver.  1076.  '  Ver.  1068.  ^  MSS.  Haul.  227a   And  5859* 


hsve  one  hwmttiil''fad  eig^i^V'CM^iCpriey/iar  diapter% 
re  ma^m  the  nuttUMcriptsiiiiich  do  oot  wppear  in  tfae 
k  Hie  stoxy  of  the  Casketts,  one  of  the  principal 
ts  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  i3  in  one 
cnanuscripts  of  the  Museum  *•  This  story,  howey^,  is 
Id  English  translation  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
;  date ;  from  which,  or  more  probably  firom  another 
printed  in  15779  and  aititled  A  Record  of  Ancient 
RYES  in  Latin  Oesta  Romanorum,  corrected  and 
Ij  Shakespeare  borrowed  it  The  story  of  the  Bono  in 
le  play,  which  Shakespeare  perhaps  took  from  a  trans- 
)f  the  Pecorone  of  Ser  Florentino  Giovanni"*,  makes 
ty-eighth  chapter  of  the  last-mentioned  manuscript", 
ini  flourished  about  the  year  ]  378  **.  The  tale  of  Gower's 
NT^,  which  resembles  Chaucer^s  Wipe  of  BaI'h, 
in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  woi^k.  The  c^e 
I  said  of  a  tale  by  Occleve,  never  printed;  concemitij^ 
tste  consort  of  the  emperor  Gerelans,  who  is  abused  by 
vard,  in  liis  absence.  This  is  the  first  stanza.  A  larger 
^  shall  appear  in  its  place. 

In  Roman  Actis  writen  is  thus, 
Somtime  an  emperour  in  the  citee 
Of  Rome  regned,  clept  Gerelaus, 
Wich  his  noble  astate  and  his  dignite 

CuAr.  xcix.  fol.  78.  b.  MSS.  sions  the  coDversion  of  the  latter.  Hut. 

270.     In  the  Clxricalis  Du-  Spscul.  fol.  181.  a.  edit,  ut  supr.  Jews, 

if  Alphonsus,  there  is  a  nan»>  yet  under  heavy  restrictions,  were  origi- 

king  who  kept  a  r xauLAToa,  or  nally  tolerated  in  the  Christian  kingdoma 

er,  to  lull  him  to  sleep  erery  of  the  dark  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  boiv 

be  king  on  some  occasion  being  rowing  money,  with  which  they  supplied 

ith  an  unusual  disquietude  of  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  of  ma^ 

dered  his  faiulatok  to  tell  him  chants,  or  others,  on  the  most  lucratiTe 

iries,  for  that  otherwise  he  rould  usurious  contracts, 

sleep.     The  fabulator  besins  ^  FoL  43.  a.    In  this  story  MAOifxxn 

story,  but  in  the  midst  nils  Viaoiuus,  or  l^rgil  the  eunmng  mmh 

imself,  &c     I  think   I  hare  is  consulted, 

tale  in  some  manuscript  of  the  ®  See  Johnson's  and  Steerens's  Shake* 

LoMAHORUM.  frmARi,  iiL  p.  247.  edit,  ult  And  Tyr- 

RH.  iv.  Not.  5.     In  Vincent  of  whitt*s  Chaucsr,  iv.  p.  332.  334. 

i,  there  is  a  story  of  a  bond  be-  '  Confess.  Amaxt.  Li  .  L  f.  xt.  b. 

Christian  and  a  Jew ;  in  which  See  voL  ii.  p.  333. 
tr  uses  a  deception  which  occa- 
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Governed  insely,  and  weddid  had  he 
The  douztir  of  the  kyng  of  Vngrye^ 
A  fiure  lady  to  every  mannes  ye. 

At  the  end  is  the  Moralisatiox  in  prose.  ^ 

I  could  point  out  other  stories,  beside  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  which  Gower,  Lydgate,  Occleve,  and  the  antbor  of 
the  Decameron,  and  of  the  Cento  Noveixk  AKncfut,  hsve 
been  indebted  to  this  admired  repository  ^     Chancer,  as  1 
have  before  remarked,  has  taken  one  of  his  Canterbury  tales 
fitrni  this  collection ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  alhcfes 
to  it  in  the  following  couplet. 

And  RoMAiN  GESTis  makin  remembrance 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wife  also*. 

The  plot  also  of  the  knight  against  Constancy  who  having' 
killed  Herm^^d,  puts  the  bloody  knife  into  the  hand  of  Cam — 
stance  while  asleep,  and  her  adventure  with  the  steward,  in  tk^^ 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  are  also  taken  from  that  manustiipS. 
chapter  of  this  work,  wliich  I  have  just  mentioned  to  have  beeva 
versified  by  Occleve.  The  former  of  these  incidents  is  thus 
treated  by  Occleve. 

She  with  this  zonge  childe  in  the  chambre  lay 
Every  nizt  where  lay  the  earle  and  the  countesseS 
Bitween  whose  betldis  brente  a  lampe  alway. 


*  MS&  StLD.  Sup.  53.  Bibl.  BodL  DrcAMiRoif,  from  ao  older  CoUcdMi 

Dt  ouadam  bona  et  nobili  ImpenUrice.  of  NoveU.     **  In  iino  libro  de  NovdH 

It  iiintnx.iiced  with  <*  A  Tale  the  which  ec  di  ParUre  Gentile^    Avnaioat  d 

I  in  the  Boman  dedis^**  Stc.  Vis.  MSS.  Boccado,**  &c    In  Venetia,  IGOS.  4ia 

Lauik   ibid.  K.  78.     See  alio  MSS.  pag.  58a  seq.     I  beUere,  liowvw,  llil 

DiOB.  185.     Where,  in  the  fint  line  of  many  of  the  ules  are  of  Boccace't  ••■ 

the  poem,  we  have,  "  In  the  Bomon  invention.     He  tells  us  himsdf,  in  ik 

Jettyi  written  is  this.**     It  Is  in  other  Gbwialooia    Dborum,  that  v^mb  1 

manuscripts  of  Occleve.     Hiis  story  is  was  a  little  boy,  he  was  fond  of  maki 

intheCasTA  RoxANoauM,  MSS.HAaL.  fictiunculjb.  JJb.  zv.  cap.  z.  p.  5^ 

S270.  chap.   101.  fol.  8a  a.     Mliere  edit.  BasiL  1533.  foL 
Gerektut  is  Menelaus.  *  MAacHAiiT*s    Talk,    vcr.    101 

'  Bonifacio  Vannoasi,  in  IMie  Lxt-  edit.  T^rw.    This  may  still  be  doal 

Txaz  MiscKLLAMix  oUt  Acodtwda   Ve-  as  from  what  has  been  said  above 

ttfta, says,  that  Boccace borrowed  [ Nov. i.  Roxak  Oxsts  were  the  Roman  bj 

D.  iiL]  the  Novel  of  liateto  da  iMmpo-  in  generaL 
rtcchio,  with  many  other  parts  of  the         *■  Here  we  see  the  antient  pn 
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And  he  espied,  by  the  lampes  lizt, 
The  bedde  where  that  lay  this  emprice 
With  erlis  douztur%  and  as  blyve  rizt, 
This  feendly  man  his  purpose  and  malice 
Thouzte"  for  to  fulfille  and  accomplice; 
And  so  he  dide,  a  longe  knife  out  he  drouze^. 
And  ther  with  alle  the  maiden  childe  he  slouze^. 

Hir  throte  with  the  knyfe  on  two  he  kutte 

And  as  this  emprice  lay  sleeping ; 

Into  her  honde  this  bloody  knyfe  he  putte, 

Ffor  men  shoulde  have  noon  othir  deemyng^ 

But  she  had  gilty  ben  of  this  murdring; 

And  whanne  that  he  had  wrouzte  this  cursidnesse, 

Anoone  oute  of  the  chambre  he  gan  hem  dresse^. 

The  countess  after  hir  slepe  awakid 

And  to  the  emperesse  bedde  gan  caste  hir  look 

And  sy»  the  bloody  knyfe  in  hir  hande  nakid, 

And,  for  the  feare  she  tremblid  and  quook. — 

«         #         •         •         #.*         •         # 

3ie  awakens  the  earl,  who  awakens  the  empress. 

And  hir  awook,  and  thus  to  hir  he  cried, 

^<  Woman,  what  is  that,  that  in  thin  hand  I  see  ? 

What  hast  thou  doon,  woman,  for  him  Uiat  diede, 

What  wickid  spirit  hath  travaylid  the?" 

And  as  sone  as  that  adawed  was  she, 

The  knyfe  fel  oute  of  hir  hand  in  the  bedde. 

And  she  bihilde  the  cloothis  al  forbledde, 

4 

And  the  childe  dead,  '<  Alias,  she  cried,  alias. 
How  may  this  be,  god  woot  alle  I  note  howe, 
.1  am  not  privy  to  hir  hevy  caas. 
The  gilte  is  not  myne,  I  the  childe  not  slowe^." 

■  a  mtA  families,  of  one  and  the  mance  of  Str  TaicAMORE.   And  Gnwer» 

m.  hed-ehamber  serving   for  many  Cniir.  Am.  ii.  f.  39.  a. 
liiii.      Much    of  the    humour    in         *  earVs  daughter.  "  thought. 

HBir^s  Tmompington  Miller  ariie«         '^  drew.  "  slew.  ^  opmion. 

O  thb  circumstance.     See  the  Ro-         *  he  hastened,  &c.      •  %zr*\      ^  ^Iqw, 

roL.  I.  r 
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To  whicli  spake  tlie  couutt;!i.se,   "  Wliiit  aUit  thou?J 
Excuse  the  not,  thou  maist  not  saie  naj-. 
The  knyfe  all  bloody  iii  thin  hand  I  wiy'. 
This  story,  bul  will)  some  variation  of  circumstances,  ii|| 
ill  the  HiSTor.itAL  MiunotK  of  Vincent  of  Beauv'ais' 

Uut  1  hasten  to  point  out  llie  writer  of  the  Gesta  Roma^o- 
nuM,  who  has  h'tlierto  remained  unknown  to  the  mos!  diligent 
inquirers  in  Gothic  litemlure.  He  is  Petnis  Bercliorius,  or 
Pierre  Bercheur,  a  native  of  Poitou,  and  who  died  Prior  of  iht 
BcDeJictine  convent  of  Saint  £loi  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1363. 
For  the  knowledge  of  this  very  curious  circtim stance,  I  am 
obliged  to  Salomon  Gtas.sius,  a  celebrated  theologist  of  Saxe- 
Gothu,  in  his  Puilolocia  Saciia%  written  abont  the  yeu 
1623  i'.  In  his  chapter  DE  Alleuoiuis  FABULAUt'M,  he  cen* 
sures  those  writers  who  affect  to  interpret  allegorically,  not 
only  texts  of  scripture,  but  also  poetical  fables  and  profiuie 
histories,  wliich  they  arbitrarily  ajiply  to  the  explication  tf 
confirmalionoftJie  mysteries  of  Christianity.  He  adds,  "Hoc 
in  studio  ex  cell  u  it  qu'uiaat  Pelrus  Betrfioriiss,  Pictavicnsis,  oidi* 
nis  divi  Bcneihcti:  qui,  ;«?cjJ(ar/ libro,  Gesta  RomanoriH) 
necnon  Legendas  Patruni,  aliasque  aniles  fabulas,  oUegorice  K 
my-stice  exposuit''."  That  is,  "  In  this  art  excelled  one  PeW 
Berchorius,  a  Benedictine ;  who,  in  a  certain  peatiiar  boolii 
has  expounded,  mystically  and  allegorically,  I^e  Roman  Gesn> 
legends  of  saints,  and  oilier  idle  tales'."     He  then  quotes fo' 

•  Mw.  %aliiar-Kia»German.  Swbelof.p.tdii 

'Utiupt.  tit  MS.   SeiD.  tvr.  «.  Note' — Eoit.] 

Qu.  iiii.  '  Fruro  llic  tUle  of  Ihe  DcdksliM 

'  SracuL.    HisTOB.  lib.   vii.   c.   90.  For  bis  olhcrworkt,  wliich  ire  very  i*- 

fol.  S£.  I.  inerau&,UFlbc  Diakii^m  BioCiurHicni 

'  Philolooia  Sicnai.  qua  lotius  u-  of  H.  Wiue,  nib  aon.   Il>fi5.     GadtfL 


slylui  et  UiEriiura,  turn         "  Lii.  ii.  Fvl.  i.TucliT.  ii.  StttiL 

temut  et  gcnuitiic  inurprclatinnii  ntio  Artie,  viii.  pag.  312. 
npcndiluri    Liliri  quiiique,  &c  edit.        '  Snlmeron,  h  profound  ndianl-drqiK 

Irn.  Francof.  et  Ilnmb.  IG53.  nho  Hourishcd  aboDt  \S6Cl,  ccnaonAr 

[Thit  opinion  has  been  conlrnvrrted  unwairantnble  lihcrt}  olihe  Gma  fif- 

hy  Mr.    Douce  in  hii   Illuilnition-'  or  hi.uokuh,  in  urnnnmodaiin);  hittnfa    i 

Slialupnre,  toI.  ii.     The  moM  Torrible  and  bblci  lo  Christ  and  iIk  cbuidL 

■rgumrnttlicreaduundisrnundediipDn  Cotisi.  in  Etikgil.  Hin.  1.  paf(.  3JI>    I 

*  IFT)'  juM  iiifrrcncc,  that  ihc  oiiginal  Pnoi..  lii.  C'F.tli. — Cclou,  Agrjffk 
JWW.  fol. 
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imple,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  seventieth  chapter  of 
esTA  Ro3f  ANORUM,  containing  the  story  of  Saint  Bernard 
le  Dice^playef,  together  with  its  morallsation« 
chorius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  his  coiin- 
id  a  voluminous  writer.  His  three  grand  printed  worics 
REDUCTOiiiUM  MoR ALE  super  totam  BiUtam^intw&ity' 
xiks.  11.  Kepertorium  [or  ReductotiumJ  Morajle^ 
teen  books  ^.  III.  Dictionarium  Morals.  Whoever 
mve  the  patience  or  the  curiosity  to  turn  over  a  few 
yf  this  immense  treasure  of  multifarious  erudition^  will 
96  this  assertion  of  Glassius  abundantly  verified ;  and 
cohvinoed  beyond  a  doubt,  from  a  general  coincidence 
,  manner,  method,  and  execution,  that  the  author  of 
olumes,  and  of  the  Gesta  Romano  rum,  must  be  one 
s«ame.     The  Rrductorium  sup£r  Bibliam'  contains 

stories  and  incidents  in  the  Bible,  reduced  into  alle* 
^  The  Repertorium  Morale  is  a  dictionary  of  things, 
B^  and  places ;  all  which  are  supposed  to  be  mysti(»]« 
lich  are  therefore  exjdained  in  their  moral  or  practical 

The  Dictionarium  Morale  is  in  two  parts,  and 
orkicipally  designed  to  be  a  moral  repertory  for  students 

moralisation,  or  moral  explanaticm,  which  is  added  to 
irticle,  is  commonly  prefeced,  as  in  the  Gesta,  with  the 
tdtory  address  of  Carissimi.     In  the  colophon,  the 

is  called  Ex  gestis  Romanorum  Recollectorium  :  a 
nuch  of  a  piece  with  his  other  titles  of  Repertorium 

»  •  folio  edition  of  all  Uiese  induUnum  Joannem  Zeiner  de  Reutlin- 

rkt,  in  thre?  ▼olumes,  printed  gen  Artis  impreaaoriv  magiitnim  nan 

t  in  1583.     These  pieces  were  fienna  sedscagneis  characim^  in  oppido 

(dYaTcnrij.  Ulmensi  artiftdaliier  effigiatus.     Anno 

WBS  nnt  printed,  Argentorat.  Incamationit  Domini  mUUnmo  guadrin" 

I    There  was  a  rery  curious  geniessimo  aejtluagemmo  qwarto  jtjmUt 

Md  Oxford's  library,  I  am  not  nono.    This  book  is  not  mentioneid  by 

llier  the  same,  entitled  Mora  u-  Maittaire. 

BiBLUi,    Ulmae   1474.    fol.  ^  To  this  work  Alanus  de  Lynne,  a 

b  colophon  in  the  last  page.  Carmelite  of  Lynne  in  Norfolk,  vrrote 

Sri  dementia,     Fittitus  est  l5er  an  Index  or  Tabula,  about  the  year  1240. 

tioDum  Bibliarum  in  i^utdem  It  is  in  MSS.  Reg.  3D.  3.  1.  in  Brit. 

t  giariam  compUalus,     Ac  per  Mua. 
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and  Reductorium.  Four  of  the  stories  occurring  in  tiie 
Gesta,  The  Discaoety  of  the  gigat^tic  body  of  Pallas^  Ttn 
subterraneous  golden  palctce^y  The  adventures  of  ike  JSRg&i 
knight  in  the  bishoprick  ofEli/^j  and  The  miraculom  komS  m 
related  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Repertobium  Mobile 
For  the  two  last  of  these  he  quotes  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as  id 
his  Gesta\  As  a  further  proof  of  his  all^orising  geniiis  I 
must  add,  that  he  moralised  all  the  stories  in  Ovid*s  MetmxNr- 
phosis,  in  a  work  entided,  Commentarius  moralis,  snxf  AiiX- 
gori;b  in  Libros  quindecim  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon\  aDdnov 
remaining  in  manuscript  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  man»Kij  «f 
Saint  Germains^  He  seems  to  have  been  stron^y  hnpresMd 
with  whatever  related  to  the  Roman  affmrs,  and  to  have  tboi^ 
their  history  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  peopki 
This  appears  from  the  following  passage,  which  I  trsmble 
from  tlie  aiticle  Roma,  in  his  Dictionarium  Morale,  Mid 
which  will  also  contribute  to  throw  some  other  lights  on  tUi 
subject.  ^'  How  many  remarkable  facts  might  be  here  col> 
lected  concerning  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Rqbibii%  did 
my  design  permit  me  to  drop  Moralities,  and  to  enter  iqMO 
an  historical  detail !  For  that  most  excellent  historian  lifjj 
unequalled  for  the  dignity,  brevity,  and  difficulty  of  hisstjfk^ 
(whose  eloquence  is  so  highly  extolled  by  Saint  Jerome^  lod 
whom  I,  however  miwortliy,  have  translated  from  Latin  into 
French  with  great  labour^,  at  the  request  of  John  the  most 

*  Cap.  xlix.  f.  6A'X  He  quotes  Chiio-  fttories,  with  the  introductkm  of  Ciia* 

NicA,  and  says,  thnt  this  happened  in  smu. 

the  reign  of  the   em}>eror    Henry'  the  *  See  what  he  aayi  of  the  ^oftid* /^ 

Second.  [Sec  Ge^t.  Kom.  c.  civiii.]  tarum^    Kepcrtoiu    Mokal.    Iftii  n*- 

*"  Cap.  Ixxii.  f.  689.  col.  1.  '2.     He  cap.  i.  f.  601.  coi.  22.  ad  cmlc. 

quutesforthiHstory[GKST.  lioM.  c.  evil.]  ^  Oudin.    Commint.    ScAinot.  &■> 

ivilliam  of  Malniesi)ury,  but  tells  it  in  cleis.  iii.  p.  1064.  Laps.  17^3*  ftL   1 


the  words  of  Beauvais,  ut  supr.  doubt  whether  this  work  wa» 

^  FoU  610.  col.  2.  [Gkst.  Rom.  c.  rlv.]  Uted  into  Freuch  by  Guillaumt 

Here  also  his  author  is  Gervase  of  Til-  at  the  li^nning  of  the  four U mill  cc»- 

bury :  froin  whom,  I  think  in  the  name  tury.     Sec  Mkk.  Lit.  xx.  75K  4lou 
chapter,  he  rfuote»  part  of  king  Arthur's        *  I  have  mentioned  Uiis  woAhdi** 

Uoinance.  See  Otia  Impkrial.  Dec.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  420.     It  is  renuuUtlai  llirt* 

c.  12.  copy  of  this  niniiuscript  in  tbi  ftitUk 

^  Fol.   610.    ut   supr.  [Gest.    Uom.  Mu.seuin  is  entitled,  *«  Titus  HinrtDli 

c.  Ixi.]  Fais  dy.9.  Komaik^  trsnalats  par  Tkn& 

^  A  MORALUATjoK  i5  joined  to  thc^«  Berihcurc."  MS^  Rsc.  15  I>.  n» 
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iuoaas  king  of  France,)  records  so  many  wonderful  things  of 
the  prudence,  fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firiendship,  of  the  Roman 
people;  as  also  of  their  quarrels,  envy,  pride,  avarice^  and  other 
noes^  which  are  indeed  allied  to  virtues,  and  are  such,  to  say 
die  tmthy  as  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of  in  any  nation 
besides.  But  because  I  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  historical  af> 
fun  in  the  present  work,  the  matter  of  which  is  entirely  moral, 
I  refer  the  historical  reader  to  Livy  himself  to  Trogus  Pom- 
peiofly  Justin,  Florus,  and  Orosius,  who  have  all  written  his- 
tories of  Rome ;  as  also  to  Innocent,  who  in  his  book  on  the 
IE$eries  of  human  nature^  ^  speaks  lai^ly  of  the  vices  of  the 
Bomans^/'  In  the  mean  time  we  must  remember,  that  at 
•due  particular  period  the  Roman  history  had  become  the  grand 
object  of  the  public  taste  in  France*  The  king  himself  as  we 
be;ve  just  seen,  recommended  a  translation  of  Livy.  French 
tnnslations  also  of  Sallust,  Cesar,  and  Lucan,  were  now  cir- 
culated* A  Latin  historical  compilation  called  Romuleon 
VIS  now  just  published  by  a  gentleman  of  France,  which  vFfts 
soon  afterwards  translated  into  French.  A  collection  of  the 
GssTA  Romanorum  was  therefore  a  popular  subject,  at  least 
k  produced  a  popular  title,  and  was  dictated  by  the  fashion  of 
Ae  times. 

I  have  here  mentioned  all  Berchorius's  works,  except  his 
Coounent  on  a  Prosody  called  Doctrinale  metricunij  which  was 
wd  as  a  school-book  in  France,  tUl  Despauterius's  manual  on 
duit  subject  appeared'.  Some  biogrq)hers  mention  his  Tho- 
FOLooiA,  his  Cosmographia,  and  his  Breviarium.  But  the 
Tropologia^  is  nothing  more  than  his  Reductorium  on 
die  Bible ;  and  probably  the  Breviarium  is  the  same  '•  The 
Cosmographia  seems  to  be  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Re- 

*  Fope  Innocent  the  Third,  about  the  edition  with  the  title,  '<  Tropologiarum 

"**  190O,  wrote  three  Books  De  Con-  mysticarumque     enarraUonuni,       &c, 

MuwHt  five  De  Miseria  humante  Without  date. 

Milt,  printed  Colon.  1496.  *  But  see  Bibl.  Sangerm.  Cod.  Ma 

^Dicnoir.   Moral.   P.  iii.   vol.  ii.  687.  And  G.  Serpilii  Vit.   Scairroa. 

C  <74w  coL  8.  edit.  1583.-«See  infra,  Bibuc.  torn.  vii.  pert.  2.  pag.  44.  Also 

f0l.iL  p.  420.  Poaaevin.  Aptauat.  Savi;*  ii.  p*  241. 

■  Oudin,  ubi  «upr.  Colon.  1608. 

^  I  have  teen  a  very  old  black-letter 
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PERTORiUM  Morale;  which  treats  of  the  wonders  of  nrioii 
countries,  and  is  chiefly  taken  from  Solinus  and  Genme  of 
lllbiiry*.     He  is  said  by  the  biographers  to  hate  wriltai 
other  smaller  pieces,  which  they  have  not  named  or  described. 
Among  these  perhaps  is  comprehended  the  Gesta  :  whidi  «e 
may  conceive  to  have  been  tlius  madistinguished,  dther  sa 
having  been  neglected  or  proscribed  by  graver  writearSf  or  nther 
as  having  been  probably  disclaimed  by  its  author,  who  saw  iC 
at  length  in  the  light  of  a  juvenile  pertbrmance,  abomidiiig  in 
fantastic  and  unedifying  narrations,  which  he  judged  unsuit'— ' 
able  to  his  character,  studies,  and  station''.     Basilius 
Heroldus,  however,  mentions  Berchorios  as  the  author  of 
CHRONicoN,  a  word  which  may  imply,  though  not  with 
propriety,  his  Gesta  Romanorum.     It  is  in  the  Epiatle 
^  catory  of  his  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  Marianus  Scotu% 
Martinus  Polonus,  addressed  to  our  queen  Elisabeth ;  in  y 
he  promises  to  publish  many  Latin  chronica,  that  is^ 
ofGodfrey  of  Viterbo,  Hugo  Floriacensis,  Comrade  Engdhi 
Hermannus  Edituus,  Lanfranc,  Ivo,  Robert  of  Saint  Vk 
Peter  Berchorius,  and  of  many  others,  qui  de 
saipsei-unij  who  have  written  of  times  ^.     Paulus  Langiuii  wh'^P 
wTote  about  the  year  1400,  in  his  enumeration  of  Bercfadriior^ 
writings,  says  nothing  of  this  compilation'. 

Had  other  audientic  evidences  been  wanting,  we  are  smof 
the  age  in  which  Berchorius  flourished,  from  die  circumstance 
of  hb  being  employed  to  translate  Livy  by  John  king  of  FrttMfb 
who  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1350,  and  died  in  Ae 
year  ISS^.  That  Berchorius  died,  and  probably  an  dd  mnb 
in  the  year  1362,  we  learn  from  his  epitaph  in  the  monasleij 
of  saint  Eloy  at  Paris,  which  is  recited  by  Sweertiusi  and  on 
other  accounts  deserves  a  place  here. 


B. 

rets 

ic  F 


'  Tb 


*  Tlii*  is  ill  some  me^ure  hinted  by 
Oudin,  ubi  supr.  '*  £^rewus  autem  a 
PaorAMis  et  gremniaticis  Berchorius, 
Miimum  SouDioEiBus  appUcuit,'*  &c. 

^  Gctner  adds,  reciting  his  works, 
that  be  wrote   "alia  multa.*'  Epitom. 


tus.**  De  iLLDtn.  Bsvn.  Lftk  & 
c  ISl. 

"^  Dat  1559.  Edil.  BadL  Opan. 
No  Date,  IbL 

^  Cvaow.  Cms.  f.  841.  Apnd  Tb- 
torii    iLLuira.    Vir.     Scamoa.  ke. 


BiBi^  f.   147.  b.  Tig.  1555.  foL  And     Francof.  l^SS.  fol.  Compare  the  Cvbovl 
Trithetnius  "  parrot  sed  multos  tracta-    of  I'bilippus  Bergom.  ad  aaa.  1355. 
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HlC  JACET  V£NERABIL1S  MAGNiE  PRX>« 

FUNDiEQUE  SClENTIiB, 

AdMIRABILIS  £T  8UBTILIS  ELOQUENT!^ 

Fi  PetIius  BercotuS 

Prior  hujus  Prioratus. 

Qui  ^uit  oriundus  de  villa  S.  PETRt 

De  Itinere^ 

In  EpISCOPATU  MAILLiZANCENSi'  IN 

PiCTAVIA. 

Qui  tempore  suo  fecit  opera  sua 

SoLEMNIA,  SCILICET 
DiCTIONARIUM,  ReDUCTORIUM, 

Breviatorium,  Descriptionem 
MuNDi  ^  Translationem  CUJUSOAM 

LiBRI  YETUSTISSIMI  ^  DE  LaTINO  IN 
GaLLICUM,  ad  Plt£CEPTUM  EXCEL- 
.  LENTISS. 

JoANNis  Regis  Francorum. 
Qui  OBI  IT  anno  m.ccclxii.  ^^ 

Berchorius  was  constituted  grammatical  preceptor  to  the  no- 
vices of  the  Benedictine  Congregation,  or  monastery,  at  Clugni, 
in  the  year  IS^O^  At  which  time  he  drew  up  his  Notes  on 
the  Prosody,  and  his  Commentary  on  Ovid,  for  the  use  of  his 

,*  Bead  HiacmuR.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  supposes,  that  we  may 

'   '  That  i%  of  the  Tillage  of  soini  Pierre  reasonably  conjecture  one  of  our  coun- 

4fai  Ckemm*     Three  leagues  from  Poic-  trymen  to  have  been  the  compiler,  Ikv 

itfas.            '  Of  Maillezais.  cause  tliree  couplets  of  English  verses 

*  *  T(tm  CoevoGRATHU  aboveroentioncd.  and  some  Englirii  names  appear  in  many 

I  Of  Livy.  of  the  manuscripts.     But  these  are  not 

'    ^  Sweertii  ErrrAPRXA  Joco-seria.  edit  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions ;  and 

Cdon.  1645.  p.  158.    It  must  not  be  there  is  no  answering  for  the  licentious 

dissembled*-  tiuit  in  the  Morausatiov  innovations  of  transcribers.     Cant.  T. 

of  the  hundred  and  forty-fifth  chapter,  yol.  iv.  S31. 

a  proveib  is  explained,  vulgarker,  in  the  [Mr.  T^rwhitt  rderred  to  a  copy  of 

iGtrman  language.    FoL  69.  a.  ool.  2.  the  English  Gesta,  a  distinct  work  from 

;Aiid  in  the  hundred  and  forty -third  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this 

cliafiter,  a  hunter  has  eight  dogs  who  dissertation.     Of  this  production  Mr. 

bare  German  names.  FoL  67.  a.  coL  h  Douce  has  g^ven  an  elaborate  account  in 

^e^     I  snq>ect,  nor  is  it  improbable,  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeaiv,  vol.  ji. 

tliaft  those  German  words  were  intra-  p.  SS5. — Edit.] 

dnatd  by  a  German  editor  or  printer.  *  Oudin,  ubi  supr.  p.  1063. 
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dmr  extrcucs  id  Ladnirir 


Ijwmy  he  ffntmblj  eompSed  the  Gssta: 

isifi;  die  sppikadoa  of  ercfj  tile  io  Us 

ptttcrnel  and  dfcctiocMie  appelktian  of  i 

tb^refisre  tune  enough  for  the  Guta  io 

^inok  of  tales  bdbre  Boccace  pab&licd  hkDBCAMEMS.  Ik 

acikiDof  the  DzcAsaRovbdag  sappoaedm  IMS,  fhtjtmd 

the  great  pestiknce,  we  OMj  safidj  ooojectBc^  tfaflt  BoccMtdil 

iKXbq^  his  work  till  after  that  period.  AnaMtLmadmgBmm 

critic  ha.4  proTed,  that  it  was  not  finished  till  die  jcar  ISSS*. 

I  hare  jost  obsenred,  that  Bercfaorins  probaUj  eamtpUi 
this  work  fijr  the  use  of  his  grauunatical  papik.     Were  Afli 
mjt  many  good  reasons  for  that  soppositiGn,  I  shoold  be  ia* 
diiced  to  think,  that  it  might  hare  been  intended  as  a  faookflf 
«ktories  for  the  purpoese  of  preachers.     I  haTealrcad|f  gncaia- 
Mtances,  that  it  was  auticntly  fashionable  for  pnmAgn  tocn* 
force  the  several  moral  duties  by  applying  fiddes,  or 
narratives :  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  perpetoal 
of  the  address  of  Carissi3Ii  miglit  be  brought  in  frvoarcf 
this  hypothesis.    But  I  will  lure  suggest  an  additional  leasoiL 
Sixm  after  the  age  of  Berchorius,  a  similar  collection  of  fltarioi 
of  tlie  same  cast,  was  compiled,  though  not  exacdy  in  the  suae 
form,  professedly  designed  for  sermon-writers,  and  by  one 
who  was  himself  an  eminent  preacher:  for,  rather  before  die 
ycnr  1480,  a  Latin  volume  was  printed  in  Gcnnany,  writtca 
l)y  John  Ilerolt  a  Dominican  friar  of  Basil,  better  known  by 
the  ailopted  and  humble  appellation  of  Discipvlus,  and  who 
ilourishcd  about  the  year  1418.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  Thft 
first  is  entitled  ^^  Incipiunt  Scrmones  pemotabiles  Discipuli 
de  Sanctis  per  nnni  circulum."     That  is,  A  set  of  sermons  on 
the  saints  of  the  whole  year.  The  second  part,  and  with  which 

• 

"*  Thi%  by  habit,  aitd  otlierwiie  with         **  See  Tyrwhitt's  CiiAUcni»  ir.  115. 

no  imi^roprirty,  hi^McvitiA  lohaveriimin-     seq. 
nil  ill  his  liit«r  aiul  larger  works. 
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I  am  now  chiefly  concerned,  is  a  PROBfFTUARY,  or  ample  re^ 
pofiitory,  of  examples  for  composing  sermons;  and  in  the  Pro^ 
Uigatto  this  part  the  author  says,  that  saint  Dominic  always 
MAmdaSai  ea^emplis  in  his  discourses^  and  that  he  constandy 
anctised  this  popular  mode  of  edification.  This  part  contains 
k  lariefy  of  little  histories.  Amcmg  others,  are  the  following^ 
CSmacefB  Friar's  tale*  Aristotle  fidling  in  love  with  a  queen^ 
mko  compels  him  to  permit  her  to  ride  upon  his  back^.  The 
loy  who  was  kept  in  a  dark  cave  till  he  was  twelve  years  of 
^[e;  and  who  being  carried  abroad,  and  presented  with  many 
striking  objects,  preferred  a  woman  to  all  he  had  seeni^r  Aboy 
sdncated  in  a  desert  is  brought  into  a  city,  where  he  sees  a 
vQniaa  whom  he  is  taught  to  call  a  fine  bird,  under  the  name 
^a  goose :  and  on  his  return  into  the  desert,  desires  his  spi- 
ritual fiither  to  kill  him  a  goose  for  his  dinner^.  These  two 
Last  stories  Boccaoe  has  worked  into  one.  The  old  wcnnan  and 
ber  litde  dog*".  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  Gesta  Ro* 
MAVORUM '.  The  son  who  will  not  shoot  at  his  father's  dead 
body^  I  give  these  as  specimens  of  the  collection.  The  third 
put  contains  stories  for  sermon-writers,  consisting  only  of  se- 
lect miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
^abof  the  chaste  Roman  empress,  occurring  in  the  Harleian 
i&aDuscripts  of  the  Gesta,  and  versified  by  Occleve;  yet  with 
^QiDe  variation^.  This  tliird  part  is  closed  with  these  words, 
^Huch  also  end  the  volume.  ^^  Explicit  tabula  Exemplorum 
iotnctatulo  de  Exemplis  glpriose  Virginis  Marie  contentorum." 
I  quote  from  the  first  edition,  which  is  a  clumsy  folio  in  a  rude 
Gothic  letter,  in  two  volumes;  and  without  pagings,  signatures, 
or  initials.  The  place  and  year  are  also  wanting;  but  it  was 
oertmily  printed  before  1480",  and  probably  at  Nuremburgh, 

*  ExsMFL.  Ixvii.  Bub  litera  M.  **  De        *  Ctf.  itviii. 

rcgiaft  qiue  equitavit  Aristotelem."  He  ^  ^  This  is  aUo  in  the  Gxsta,  cr.  xIt. 

€km  Jaeobus  de  Vitriaco.     [See  supr.  — ^^Exsmpi..  Yiii.  Lit  B. 

p.  cxciT.]  *  See  supr,  p.  cclv. 

'  Exxifrt.  xxiv.  sub  Litera  L.  "  For  the  second  edition  is  at  Nurem- 

*  Ibid.    ExxMPLi   xxiii.     [See  supr.  btirgh,  1482.  fol.     Others  followed,  be • 
p.  ccxxiv.]  fore  1500. 

'  £xncrL.  xii.  sub  lit.  V. 
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Tlie  same  auUiur  also  wrote  a  set  of  sermont  called  J 
de  tenipori:'".  In  Uiest;  1  fiiid^  Alphonsus's  storyf 
the  Gesta  Rohanorl'm  Ulhetuleof  the  twokn^tsof  £^^ 
and  Baldach' ;  nnd,  in  Buccace's  Decamebon,  the  )3Jsiotj at 
Tito  and  Gesippo  :  Purnell's  Meemit*  i  and  the a])ologw</ 
the  king's  brother  who  hadheard  the  trumpet  of  Death*:  bttli 
which  last  are  also  iii  the  Gesta '^.  Such  are  the  revolutauni 
of  taste,  and  so  capricious  the  modes  of  coaipoeition,  Outi 
I^in  homity-book  ofa  Oeniian  monk  in  the  fiEteetith  centnrt. 
should  exhibit  outlines  of  the  tales  of  Boccace>  Chaucef,  tiA 
Parnell ! 

It  may  not  be  thouglit  inipcrdnent  to  close  this  discourse 
witli  a  remark  on  the  Moiulisationm  subjoined  to  theswnia 
of  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  This  was  an  age  of  vision  >niJ 
mystery :  and  every  work  was  believed  to  contain  a  douUc,  oi 
secondary^  meaning.  Nothing  escaped  this  eccentric  spirit  of 
refinement  and  abstraction :  and,  together  wiili  the  bible,  ■» 
we  have  seen,  not  only  the  general  history  of  antieat  turns  «■> 
explained  allegoricatly.  but  even  the  poetical  fictions  ol'  the 
classics  were  made  to  signify  the  ^p-eut  truths  of  rehgion.  wi^ 
a  degree  of  btddness,  and  a  wont  of  a  discrimination,  which  lo 
another  age  would  have  acquired  ihe  character  of  the  mosi 
pro&ne  levity,  if  not  of  absolute  impiety,  aud  can  only  be  de- 
fended from  ilie  simplicity  of  tlie  state  of  knowledge  which  iba 
prevailed. 

Thus,  God  creating  man  of  clay,  animated  with  the  «iul 
principle  of  respiration,  was  iJie  story  of  Prometheus,  who 
formed  a  man  of  similar  materials,  to  whJdi  he  commtmicittd 

*  The  onlj  edition  I  have  iccn.  niih  iilsa  early  in 

the  iddidoTi  of  the  SERMONn  de  S.ini  -  Hr kOAi,<ivi 

TU,  and  tbr  FftOHrrcjiKiuH  Eiiupuv  tir  the  same 

■DM  above  meniioned,  wax  prinwd  hjr  )nil)ll&h«l   togeihsr  in    three   rahuw^ 

II.  FUcriiu,  Argeatia.  1499.  fol.    But  Mngunl.  1613.     4(D.      Iht    ExAWUi 

dKreuariMrlictedilioiL     Alihecloic  appcind   wpaialaly,     Dumtr.   IWI. 

of  tba  laK  ScniKHi,  be  tella  u(  why  be  Colon.  HSj.    Aigenlonc  148%    IttO. 

duMC  Id  be  styUd  DiKiriMJi.     Be-  Hagen.  ISll.  1S19.  ibL 
cuue,   "nan  tubtilia  per  mudum  Mt-         '  Sedm.  exti  col.  ii.  Signu.  C^  i. 
ntmi,  ud  umplicii  per  modum  Di«'i'        '  Ch.  clitL  *  S[«m.  tiu. 

ruu,  conKripu  el  collegi."  IliareMcu        *  Situ.  rii.         ~  ~ 
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Uft  by  fim  fetcddi  from  hctaven.  Qirkt  twice  bora^ctfhbfaiiitf 
Qod  md  of  his  inolber  Mary,  was  prefigured  by  Bacohus, 
^bb  w«i  first  bom  of  Semele»  and  afterwards  of  Japit6r»  And 
at  Minerva  qpmng  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  so  Chdst  pro- 
eeedtid  from  God  without  a  mother.  Christ  bom  of  the  Vir* 
giki  Mary  was  expressed  in  the  fitUe  of  Danae  shut  withm  a 
loirerf  through  the  covering  of  which  Jupiter  descended  ia  a 
•bower  of  gold,  and  b^pot  Perseu&  Acteon,  killed  by  his  own 
homids^  was  a  type  of  the  persecution  and  death  of  our  S^^ 
cur.  Hie  poet  Lycophron  relates,  that  Hercules  in  returning 
from  the  adventure  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
and  that  being  devoured  by  a  monstrous  fish,  he  was 
aUve  on  the  shore  after  three  days.  Here  was  an  obvious  qvn- 
boi  of  Christ's  resurrection.  John  Waleys,  an  English  Fian- 
dscaan  .of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  moral  expositiqii  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses^,  affords  many  other  instances  equally 
ridiculous;  and  who  forgot  that  he  was  describing  a  more  he- 
terogeneous chaos,  than  that  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a 
figmre  in  his  author^s  exordium,  and  which  combines,  amid  die 
monstrous  and  indigested  aggregate  of  its  unnatural  associa- 

■     Sine  pondere  babentia  pondus^. 

At  lengdi,  compositions  professedly  allegorical,  with  which 
that  age  abounded,  were  resolved  into  all^ories  for  which  they 
were  never  intended.  In  the  famous  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
written  about  the  year  1810,  the  poet  couches  the  difficulties 
of  an  ardent  lover  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  passion,  under 
the  allq;ory  of  a  Rose,  which  is  gathered  in  a  delicious  but 
flfanoit  inaccessible  garden.  The  theologists  proved  this  rose 
to  be  the  white  rose  of  Jericho,  the  new  Jerusalaifi,  a  state  of 
divine  wisdom,  the  holy  Virgin,  or  eternal  beatitudei  at 
of  which  obstinate  heretics  can  ever  arrive.  The  chemiits 


*  I  have  before  mentioned  Bercho-       ^  Mxtax.  L  L  20.' 
lias*!  Ono  Moealuei*. 
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pretended,  that  it  was  the  philosopher's  stoae;  the  civilkn^ 
that  it  was  the  most  consummate  point  of  equitable  decincPKft; 
and  the  physicians,  that  it  was  an  infallible  panacea.    Iim  k 
word,  other  professions,  in  the  most  elaborate  commcntarieg, 
explained  away  the  lover^s  rose  into  the  mysteries  of  their  own 
respective  science.    In  conformity  to  this  practice,  Taaso  alle- 
gorised  his  own  poem :  and  aflimsy  structareofmondity  w«» 
raised  on  the  chimerical  conceptions  of  Ariosto's  Oruoido. 
In  the  year  1577,  a  translation  of  a  part  of  Amadis  de  Oanl^ 
appeared  in  France ;  with  a  learned  prefece,  developing  tk^ 
valuable  stores  of  profound  instruction,  concealed  under  tlm^ 
naked  letter  of  the  old  romances,  which  were  discernible  onl^^ 
to  the  intelligent,  and  totally  unperceived  by  common  readers  ; 
who,  instead  of  plucking  the  fruit,  were  obliged  to  rest 
tented  with  le  simple  Fleur  de  la  Lecture  litterale.     E^ 
Spenser,  at  a  later  period,  could  not  indulge  his  native 
pulse  to  descriptions  of  chivalry,  without  framing  such  a 
as  conveyed,  under  the  dark  conceit  of  ideal  champions,  a 
of  historic  transactions,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  natxL' 
of  the  twelve  moral  virtues.     He  presents  his  fantastic  qiie^sn 
with  a  rich  romantic  mirrour,  which  sliowed  the  wondroi 
achievements  of  her  magnificent  ancestry. 

And  thou,  O  fairest  princess  imder  sky. 
In  this  fayre  mirrour  maist  behold  thy  face. 
And  thine  own  realmes  in  Lond  of  Faery, 
And  in  this  antique  image  thy  great  ancestry^. 

It  was  not,  however,  solely  from  an  unmeaning  and  a  waxH 
ton  spirit  of  refinement,  that  the  fashion  of  resolving  e^ery 
thing  into  allegory  so  universally  prevailed.  The  same  apo- 
logy may  be  offered  for  the  cabalistical  interpreters,  both  <^ 
the  classics  and  of  the  old  romances.  The  former  not  wiUing 
that  those  books,  should  be  quite  exploded  which  contained 
the  antient  mythology,  laboured  to  reconcile  the  apparent  ab- 

*  B.  ii.  Introd.  St.  vi. 
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mrdities  of  the  pagan  system  to  the  christian  mysteries,  by  de* 
nraistrating  a  figurative  resemblance.  The  latter,  as*  true 
Learning  b^gan  to  dawn,  with  a  view  of  supporting  for  a  while 
die  expiring  credit  of  giants  and  magicians,  were  compelled 
to  palliate  those  monstrous  incredibilities,  by  a  bold  attempt 
to  unravel  the  mystic  web  which  had  been  wove  by  fairy  hands, 
and  by  showing  that  truth  was  hid  under  the  gorgeous  veil  of 
Gothic  invention. 
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HE  Saxon  language  spoken  in  England,  is  distinguished 

7  three  several  epochs,  and  may  therefore  be  divided  into 

^iu-ee  dialects.     The  first  of  these  is  that  which  tlie  Saxons 

^^^sed,  from  their  entrance  into  this  island  till  the  irruption  of 

'^ihe  Danes,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years** 

^iiis  has  been  called  the  British  Saxon :  and  no  monument  of 

^t  remains,  except  a  small  metrical  fragment  of  the  genuine 

Cfledmon,  inserted  in  Alfred's  version  of  the  Venerable  Bede's 

Ecclesiastical  EQstory  K  The  second  is  the  Danish  Saxon,  which 

*  The   Sttxons  came  into    England  Reinwald,  an  able  and  intelligent  philo- 

A.D.  45(X  loger,  has  very  dearly  ibown,  tlMt  its 

^  Uh.  !▼.  cap.  24k   Some  ha?e  impro*  language  is  not   Frandc,  but  a  Low 

pcrlj  referred  to  this  dialect  the  Hxa-  German  dialect     Mr.  Reinwald  coiw 

MomrorTHVPonaGosriLSjinthtCotton  ceires  the  author  to  have  been  a  natiTe 

Hbrary ;  the  style  of  which  approaches  of  the  district  afterwards  called  WesU 

in  purity  and  antiquity  to  that  of  the  Co-  phalia  (MUnster,    Paderbom,    Berg)» 

Bn  AaoKNTBus.     It  is  Prankish.    See  and  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  Om 

Brit  Mua.  MSS.  Cotton.  Cauo.  A  7.  ninth  century. 

mcmbran.  octavo.  Hiis  book  is  supposed  [Hie  Bamberg  Codci  is  now  preserred 

to  have  belonged  to  king  Canute.  Eight  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  and 

richly  illuminated  historical  pictures  are  a  transcript  from  it,  collated  with  th« 

bound  up  with  it,  eridently  taken  from  Cotton  MS.,  has  for  several  years  occu- 

•noiber  manuscript,  but  pn>t>ably  of  the  pied  the  leisure  of  Mr.  Scherer,  with  a 

age  of  king  Stephen.  view  to  publication.     Independently  of 

[The  recent  discovery  of  another  copy  the  value  of  this  production  as  a  rich 

of  this  "  Harmony,*'  at  Bamberg,  has  repository  of  philological  lore,  from  the 

Mined  for  it  the  attention  of  several  extreme  antiquity  ami  purity  of  its  lan^ 

German  antiquaries;  and  of  these,  Mr.  guage;  it  pomwii  a  strong  and  pecu- 
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prevailed  from  the  Danish  to  the  Norman  invasion^;  and    c/ 
which  many  considerable  specimens,  both  in  verse^  and  piose^ 
are  still  preserved;  particularly  two  literal  versions  of  the  lour 
gospels  %  and  the  spurious  Csedmon's  beautifid  poetical  pan- 
phrase  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ^  and  the  Prophet  Daniel    Tht 
third  may  be  properly  styled  the  Norman  Saxon ;  which  be- 
gan about  the  time  of  the  Norman  accession,  and  continued 
beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second^. 

The  last  of  these  three  dialects,  with  which  these  Annals  of 
English  Poetr}'  commence,  formed  a  language  extremely  hu* 
barous,  irregular,  and  intractable ;  and  consequently  promises 
no  very  striking  specimens  in  any  species  of  composition.  Its 
substance  was  the  Danish  Saxon,  adulterated  with  French. 
The  Saxon  indeed,  a  language  subsisting  on  uniform  priiKi- 
ples,  and  polished  by  poets  and  theologists,  however  cormpted 
by  the  Danes,  had  much  perspicuity,  strength,  and  harmooy: 
but  the  French  imported  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  people^ 
was  a  confused  jargon  of  Teutonic,  Gaulish,  and  vitiated  LadiL 

liar  interest  for  the  student  in  English         [The  poem  of  Beowulf  has  since  ban 

archieology,  from  tlie  light  it 'throws  puhllshcd  by  the  Chevalier  TboikciiPi 

upon  the  laws  and  structure  of  Anglo-  under  the  title  of  '*  De  Danomm  liNi 

Saxon  metre.— 'llic  arbitrary  clas.vifica-  eestis  secul.  iii.  et  iv.  Poema  DamciiB 

tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  ante-  dialecto  Anglo-Saxonica :  edidit  lUMMi 

rior  to  the  Conquest,  given  in  the  text,  Lat.  et  indicibus  auxit  Gria  JohaiM 

has  been  adopted  from  Hicke<i,ancxami-  Thorkelin  P^ues  Ord.  Danebrogidin- 

nation  of  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  ratus  Sec.   HaTnias  1815.*'    An  aadtfi* 

will  be  found  in  tlie  Preface  to  this  cdi-  of  its  contents  will  be  found  in  tbe  w 

tion.— EniT.]  volume  of  3Ir.  Tumer*s  <*  History  of tbt 

*  A.D.  1066.  Anglo-Saxons,"  with  occasional cxtmefe 

^  Sec  Ilickcs.  Thes.  Ling.  Vctt.  Sept.  from  the  work  itself;  and  an  Eof^ 

P.  i.  cap.  xxi.  pag.   177.  and  Pr«faf.  translation  of  the  specimens.    Tliena^ 

fol.  xiv.     Tl)e  curious  reader  is  alho  re-  ment  of  Brithnoth  has  been  pnliKdiri 

ferred  to  a  Danisli  Saxon  poem,  celc-  by  Hcame,  but  without  a  tnmslaite^ 

brating  the  war*:  which  Beowulf,  a  noble  Edit.1 

Dane  descended  from  the  royal  stem  of        *  AfSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  Cod.]ii0iw 

Scyldingc,  waged  against  the  kings  of  bran,  in  Pyxid.  4to  grand,  quadrat  ani 

Swedeland.     MSS.     Cotton,    ut  supr.  MSS.  Cotton,  utsupr.  Othow  Nor.  D4b 

VzTELL.    A    IJ.    Cod.    mcmbran.    ix.  Both  these  manuscripts  were  writtniuA 

fol.  130.  Compare,  written  in  the  style  of  ornamented  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  0t 

Cflpdmon,  a  fragment  of  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  highest  curiosity  and  antiquiiy. 
of  the  exploiui  of  Brithnoth,  Offa's  eal-         '  Printed  by  Junius,    Amiit.    165SL 

dorman,  or  general,  in  a  battle  fought  Tlie  greatest  piart  of  the  Bodleian  bb> 

against  the  Danes.     Ibid.  Orn.  A  1 2.  nuscnpt  of  tin's  book  is  believed  to  faavt 

Cod.  membran.  4to.  iii.    Brithnoth  the  been  written  about  A.  D.  IfKXX— CwL 

hero  of  this  piece,  a  Northumbrian,  died  Jun.  xi.  mcmbran.  fol. 
in  the  vct^r  991.  '  He  died  1189. 
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fluctuating  state  of  our  national  speech,  the  French 
linated  *•  Even  before  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  language 
o  fall  into  contempt,  and  the  French^  or  Frankish,  to 
tituted  in  its  stead.:  a  circumstance  which  at  once  fiici- 
md  foretold  the  Norman  accession*    In  the  year  662^  it 

common  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  send  their 

0  the  monasteries  of  France  for  education^:  and  nol 
i  language  but  the  manners  oS  the  French  were  esteemed 
It  polite  acccmiplishments^  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
nfessor,  the  resort  of  Normans  to  the  Elnglish  court 
[requent,  that  the  affectation  of  imitating  the  Frankisb 
;  became  almost  universal ;  and  the  nobility  were  ambi* 
catching  the  Frankish  idiom.  It  was  no  difficult  taak 
Norman  lords  to  banish  that  language^  of  which  the 
began  to  be  absurdly  ashamed.  The  new  invaders 
ided  the  laws  to  be  administered  in  French^.    Many 

1  of  monasteries  were  forged  in  Latin  by  the  Saxon 
for  the  present  security  of  their  possessions,  in  conse- 
of  that  aversion  which  the  Noimans  professed  to  the 
ongue^     Even  children  at  school  were  forbidden  to 

has  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Par.  i.  pag.  106.   See  also  Prsist  ibid, 

his  Tracts,  Bath  1810,  where  p.  zt. 

t  is  ably  disciissed.     The  de-        *  The  Normans,  who  practised  every 

t  the  French  language  given  specious  expedient  to  plunder  the  monks, 

!ic  text  conveys  but  an  imper-  demanded  a  sieht  of  the  written  evi- 

f  its  coinposition ;  the  Teu-  deuces  of  their  Unds.     The  monks  well 

Gaulish  bearing  a  very  small  knew  that  it  would  have  been  uselcsa 

to  the  body  of  the  language,  or  impolitic  to  have  produced  these  evi- 

scidedly  of  Romance  or  Latin  deuces,  or  charters,  in  the  original  Saxon  ; 

lie  Francic,  or  Frankish  as  as  the  Normans  not  only  did  not  un» 

alls  it,  and  which  he  ought  derstand,  but  would  have  received  with 

}  confounded  with  the  French,  contempt,  instruments  written  in  that 

France  as  a  perfectly  distinct  language.     Therefore  the  monks  were 

UDong  the  descendants  of  the  compelled  to  the  pious  fraud  of  forging 

om  their  first  settlement  in  them  in  Latin :  and  great  numbers  of 

he  eleventh  century,  and  was  these  forged  Latin  charters,  till  lately 

utonic:  see  Gley,  <*Langue  supposed  original,  are  still  extant.     See 

rt  des  anciens  Francs,**  Paris,  Spelman,  in  Not.  ad  Concil.  Anglic, 

the  Preface  to  this  edition.—  p.  125.  Sdllingfl.  Orig.  Ecdes.  Britann. 

p.  14.  Marsham,  Prsfat  ad  Dugd.  Mo- 

.  Mon.  i.  89.  nast.  and  Wharton,  AngL  Sacr.  voL  iL 

ih.  Hist  p.  62.  sub  ann.  1043.  I^apfat.  p.  iL  iii.  iv.    Sm  also  Ingulph. 

here  is  a  precept  in  Saxon  p.  512.  Launoy  and  Mabillon  have  treat- 

iam  ihe  First,  to  the  sheriff  ed  this  subjea  with  great  leerniog  and 

letifaire.    Hickc^.    Thes.    L  pcnelratioii. 
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read  m  tbeir  native  language,  and  instructed  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  Norman  only™.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  hue 
some  regard  to  the  general  and  political  state  of  the  nation. 
The  natives  were  so  universally  reduced  to  the  lowest  caii£> 
tion  of  neglect  and  indigence,  that  the  English  name  becune 
a  term  of  reproach :  and  several  generations  elapsed  hdatt 
one  fiunily  of  Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  distingiiifthed 
honours,  or  could  so  much  as  attain  the  rank  of  baronage'. 
Among  other  instances  of  that  absolute  and  voluntary  sobmis* 
sion  with  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  received  a  foreign  yoh^ 
it  appears  that  they  suffered  their  hand-writing  to  fall  into  dis- 
credit and  disuse^;  which  by  degrees  became  so  difficult  and 
obsolete,  that  few  beside  the  oldest  men  could  understand  die 
characters  P.  In  the  year  1095,  Wolstan  bishop  of  Worcester 
was  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  Normans:  it  was  objected  agaiut 
him,  that  he  was  ^^  a  superannuated  English  idiot,  who  eooU 
not  speak  French  *>•"  It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  monistB- 
ries,  particularly  at  Croyland  and  Tavistocke,  founded  by  SaiflO 
princes,  there  were  regular  preceptors  in  the  Saxon  language: 
but  this  institution  was  suffered  to  remain  after  the  Omqoest 
as  a  matter  only  of  interest  and  necessity.  The  religious  could 
not  other\\  ise  have  understood  their  original  charters.  WS- 
liam's  successor,  Henry  the  First,  gave  an  instrument  of  confir- 
mation to  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Saxon  language  and  letters''.  Yet  this  is  almost t 
single  example.  That  monarch's  motive  was  perhaps  pdidcil: 
and  he  seems  to  have  practised  this  expedient  with  a  view  of 
obli^ng  his  queen,  who  was  of  Saxon  lineage ;  or  with  a  de- 

*  Ingulph.  p.  71.  nibann.  1066.  p.  59,   The  French  antiquariei  at  Ivi 

*  See  Brompt.  Chron.  p.  1026.  Abb.     of  this  notion.     There  are  Sua  cbi- 
RieTal.  p.  339.  ractera  in  Herbert  Loanflt't  dnitcrfDr 

*  Inffulph.  p.  85.  founding  the  church  of  Norwich,  tto^ 
9  Ibid.  p.  98.  sub  ann.  1091.  Will.  Kuf.  A.D.  Ilia  See L«mhtrde'i 
^  Matt.  Paris,  sub  ann.  Diction,  t.  Norwich.  See  aho  Hicko. 
'  H.  Wharton,  Auctar.  Histor.  Dog-  Thesaur.  L  Pkr.  L  p.  149.     Seeabo 

mat  p.  388.     The  learned  Mabillon  is  Prarfat  p.  xvL     An  intcnnixtiiiv  of  ihe 

mistaken  in  asserting,  that  the  Saxon  Saxon  character  is  common  in  Eogfiili 

way  of  writing  was  entirely  abolished  in  and  Latin  manuscripts,  before  the  rdja 

England  at  the  time  of  the  Nonman  con-  of  Edward  the  Third :  but  of  •  few  cypa 

fuest.    See  MabiUon,  D«  Re  Diplomat  only. 
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tign  of  flattering  his  Ekiglish  subjects,  and  of  securing  his  title 
already  strengthened  by  a  Saxon  match,  in  consequence  of  so 
spedoos  and  popular  an  artifice.     It  was  a  common  and  in- 
deed a  very  natural  practice,  for  the  transcribers  of  Saxon 
books  to  change  the  Saxon  orthogriqphy  for  the  Norman^  and  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  the  original  Saxon,  Norman  words  and 
pbnses.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  liberty,  which  sometimes 
perplexes  and  misleads  the  critics  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
appears  in  a  voluminous  collection  of  Saxon  homilies,  preserved 
-  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  written  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second  *.  It  was  with  the  Saxon  characters,  as  with  the  signature 
of  tbe  cross  in  public  deeds ;  which  were  changed  into  the  Nor* 
Alan  mode  of  seals  and  subscriptions  ^  The  Saxon  was  probably 
^X)ken  in  the  country,  yet  not  without  various  adulterations 
from  the  French :  the  courtly  language  was  French,  yet  per- 
aicps  wiHtk  some  vestiges  of  the  vernacular  Saxon.     But  the 
tliobles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  constantly  sent  their 
^liildren  into  France,  lest  they  should  contract  habits  of  bar- 
l^arism  in  their  speecli,  which  could  not  have  been  avoided  in 
Snglish  education".     Ilobert  Holcot,  a  learned  Dominican 
,  confesses,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
^ilie  Third  there  was  no  institution  of  children  in  the  old  En- 
^ish :  he  complains  that  tliey  first  learned  the  French^  and 
Crom  the  French  the  Latin  language.     This  he  observes  to 
liave  been  a  practice  introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have 
Ivmained  ever  since  ^.     There  is  a  curious  passage  relating  to 
this  subject  in  Trevisa's  translation  of  Hygden's  Polychroni- 
con*.     ^^  Children  in  scole,  agenst  the  usage  and  manir  of  all 
other  nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  owne  langage, 
and  for  to  construe  hir  lessons  and  hire  thynges  in  Frenche; 
and  so  they  haveth  sethe  Normans  came  first  into  Engelond. 

'  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  F  4.    12.  Cod.  ^  Lect.  in  Libr.  Sapient  Lect.  iL 

Bcmbnn.  foL  Paris.  1518.  4to. 

*  Tec  some  Norman  charters  have  the  '  Lib.  L  cap.  59.  MSS.  CdIL  S.  Johan. 

crow.  Canubr.     But  I  think  it  is  printed  1^ 

"  Gervas.  Tilbur.  dc  Otiis  ImperiaL  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Robert 

M8&Bibl.BodLlib.iii.  SeeDuChesne,  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  about  1280.  sajt 

ill.  p.  363.  much  the  lamei  edit  Heani%  p.  864. 
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Also  gentilmen  children  beeth  taught  to  speke  Frensdie  froii 
the  tyme  that  they  bith  rokked  in  here  cradell,  and  kaonelli 
speke  and  play  with  a  childes  broche :  and  uplondiasche'  men 
will  likne  himself  to  gentylmen,  and  fondeth  *  with  greet  b»* 
synesse  for  to  speke  Frensche  to  be  told  o£  This  maner  wai 
moche  used  to  for  [the]  first  deth*,  and  is  sith  some  ddi 
changed.  For  John  Comewaile  a  maister  of  grammer  changed 
the  lore  in  grammer  scole^  and  construction  of  Frensche  into 
Englische :  and  Richard  Pencriche  lemede  the  manere  techyogt 
of  him  as  other  men  of  Pencriche.  So  that  now,  the  yen  of 
oure  Lorde  a  thousand  tkre  hundred  and  four  score  andjm^ 
and  df  the  seconde  Kyng  Richard  after  the  c<»iqae8t  njM^ 
and  [in]  alle  the  grammere  scoles  of  Engelond  children  lenA 
Frensche  and  ccmstrueth,  and  lehieth  an  Englische,  &&* 
About  the  same  time,  or  rather  before,  the  students  of  oor 
universities  were  ordered  to  converse  in  French  or  Latm^ 
The  latter  was  much  a£fected  by  the  Normans.  All  the  N<riiiiii 
acoompts  were  in  Latin.  The  plan  of  the  great  royal  revemie- 
rolls,  now  called  the  pipe-rolls,  was  of  their  constructicm,  and  in 
that  language.  [Among  the  Records  of  the  Tower,  a  great  lere* 
nue-roll,  on  many  sheets  of  vellum,  or  Magnus  Rotulus,  of  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy,  for  the  year  1083,  is  still  preserved;  in- 
dorsed, in  a  coseval  hand.  Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Dni  it 
Lxxx®  III®  Apud  Cadomum  [Caen]  Willielmo  filio  RAnuin 
Senescallo  Normannie.    This  most  exactly  and  minutely 

y  country.  Hune  injunction  in  tbc  statutw  of  Eidv 

*  delights,  tries.  College,   Oxford,    giTcn  about  1990; 

*  time.  [The  Harleian  MS.  1900  where  they  are  ordered  to  use  "Bo- 
^u  cited  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  reads,  '<  to  mano  aut  Gallico  saltan  scnnfloe.** 
lore  the  first  moreyn,**  before  the  JvrU  Heame's  MSS.  Collect,  num.  19SL 
plague ;  and  upon  this  authority  the  or-  paf.  73.  BibL  BodL  But  in  HcrtOB 
tide  added  in  the  text  has  been  inserted.  College  statutes,  mention  is  made  of  tha 
The  passage  as  it  thus  stands  is  free  from  Latin  only.  In  cap.  x.  They  were  gh«i 
obscurity.— -Edit.]  1271.     lliis  was  also  common  in  tba 

^  In  die  statutes  of  Oriel  College  in  greater  monasteries.     In  the  register  of 

Oxford,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  scholars,  Wykeham  bishop  of  Wincbcster,   the 

or  fellows,    '<  siqua  inter  se  profenint,  domicellus  of  the  prior  of  S.  Swythm'a 

coUoquio  Latino,  Tel  saltern   Gallico,  at   Winchester  is  ordered    to    aililim 

perfiruantur."  See  Heame's  Trokelowe,  the  bishop,  on  a  certain  oocadoD,  in 

pag.  298.     These  statutes  were  given  French.    A.I).  1996.    Registr.  Fm.  SL 

29  Mail,  A.D.  1928.     I  find  much  the  fol.  177. 
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Tesemhles  the  pipe-rolls  of  our  exchequer  belonging  to  the  same 
1^^  m  form,  method,  aixd  character*.] — But  from  the  deden- 
non  of  the  barons,  and  prevalence  of  the  commons,  most  of 
iiiiiom  were  of  English  ancestry,  the  native  language  of  Eng- 
land gradually  gained  ground:  till  at  length  the  interest  of 
the  commcms  so  far  succeeded  with  Eklward  the  Third,  that  an 
4ict  of  parliament  was  passed,  appointing  all  pleas  and  proceed- 
ings of  law  to  be  carried  on  in  English  ^ :  although  the  same 
statute  decrees,  in  the  true  Norman  spirit,  that  all  such  pleas 
and  proceedings  should  be  enrolled  in  Latin  ^.    Yet  this  change 
did  not  restore  either  the  Saxon  alphabet  or  language.     It 
abolished  a  token  of  subjection  and  disgrace ;  and  in  some  de- 
gree contributed  to  prevent  further  French  innovations  in  the 
language  th^i  used,  which  yet  remained  in  a  compound  states 
and  retained  a  considerable  mixture  of  foreign  phraseology. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  corruption 
of  the  Saxon  was  not  only  owing  to  the  admission  of  new  words, 
occasioned  by  the  new  alliance,  but  to  changes  of  its  own  forms 
and  terminations,  arising  from  reasons  ^'hich  we  cannot  inves- 
tigate or  explain  ^. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  Digby  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  we  find  a  reli^ous  or  moral  Ode,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ninet}'-one  stanzas,  which  the  learned  Hickes 
places  just  afler  the  Conquest^ :  but  as  it  ontains  few  Norman 

•  [Ayloffb't  Calendar  of  Ant  Chart.        '  ling.  Vett  Tbes.  Part  i.  p.  S99. 
Fk«f.  p.  xxiv.  edit  Lond.  1774.  4to.        There  is  another  copy*  not  mentioiicd 

Anmnovs.]  by  Hickes,  in  Jesus  College  Ubmrat 

*  But  the  French  ftmnularics  and  Oiibrd,  MSS.  85.  infr.  dtat  Th»  ft 
tcnnsoflaw,  and  particularly  the  French  entitled  Tractatxts  'gwdam  in  Jtngtieo^ 
ftndal  phraseology,  had  taken  too  deep  The  Digfoy  manuscript  has  no  title, 
mot  to  be  thus  luwtily  abolished.  Hencei  [It  may  be  proper  to  observe  heie* 
kmg  after  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  that  the  dates  assiffned  to  the  sercral 
■Mny  of  our  lawyers  composed  their  compositions  quoted  in  this  Section  are 
ffaets  in  French.  And  reports  and  some  extremely  aibitrsry  and  uncertain.  Judg* 
fliatutcs  were  made  in  that  language.  See  ing  from  internal  evidence— a  fiur  mora 
Fortcseut  de  Laud,  heg*  Angl.  c.  xlviii.  satisfactory  criterion  tiian  Warton's  com* 

^  Ptalton*sStBtut36£dw.  III.   This  puted  age  of  his  MSS.— there  is  not 

W  A.IX  1SSS.  Thefirst  English instru-  one  which  may  not  saMy  be  referred  to 

meat  in  Rymer  is  dated  1S68.  FoMLviL  the  thirteenth  century,  and  fay  fiir  tho 

p.  526.  greater  number  to  the  cUite  of  that  pe^ 

'  This  subject  will  be  further  illus-  riod.«i»£mT.] 
trated  in  the  next  Section. 
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terms,  I  am  inclined  to  thiiik  it  of  rather  higher  antiqni^.  %^ 
deference^  however,  to  so  great  an  authority,  I  am  obliged  t^ 
mention  it  here ;  and  especially  as  it  exhibits  a  r^ular  \fS:^ 
strophe  of  four  lines,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  rhym^^ 
together:  although  these  four  lines  may  be  perhi^  resdvd^' 
into  two  Alexandrines;  a  measure  concerning  which  mare   ^ 
will  be  said  hereafter,  and  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  r^ 
mark  at  present,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  used  very  eaily* 
For  I  cannot  recollect  any  strophes  of  this  sort  in  the  elder 
Runic  or  Saxon  poetry;   nor  in  any  of  the  old  Frankidi 
poems,  particularly  of  Otfiid,  a  monk  of  Weissenburgfa,  who 
turned  the  evangelical   history  into  Prankish  verse    about 
the  ninth  century,  and  has  left  several  hymns  in  that  lan- 
guage^; of  Strieker,  who  celebrated  the  achievements  of  CSiar- 
lemagne*;  and  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  metrical  lift  of 
Anno  archbishop  of  Cologn.    The  following  stanza  is  a  qpo- 
cimen^ 

'See    Petr.    Lambec    Comxnentar.  Ulmae  1727-8.  StoL  in  foL'*  TlwTht- 

dt  BibL  Canar.  Vinddxm.  pag.  418.  saurusof  Schilterisarealmineof  Feu^ 

457.  cic  literature.     The  text  It  founded  en 

'  See  Petr.  Lambec.  ubi  supr.  lib.  iL  a  careful  collation  of  all  the  MS& 

cap.  5.    There  is  a  circumstance  belong-  to  which  he  could  obtain  access;  and 

ing  to  the  antien(  Prankish  Tersification,  these,  with  one  exception  prriiape    th> 

which,  as  it  greatly  illustrates  the  sub-  life  of  Saint  Anno— «re  highly  valuable 

j«ct  of  alliteration,  deserves  notice  here,  for  their  antiquity  and  correctneak     In 

Otfrid*B   dedication  of  his  evangelical  the    subsequent  editions  of  this  hap- 

faistory  to  Lewis  the  First,  king  of  the  piest  effort   of  the  Francic  Muse,  by 

oriental  France,  consists  of  four-lined  Hcffewisch,    Goldman,    and    Becseldl^ 

stanzas  in  rhyming  couplets :    but  the  SchiJter*8  oversight  has  been  abundaady 

first  and  last  line  of  every  stanza  begin  remedied.     Strieker's  poem,  or  rstfacr 

and  end  with  the  same  letter:  and  the  the  Strickers  (a  name  which  some  haft 

letters  of  the  title  of  the  dedication  re»  interpreted  the  writer),  is  written  in  the 

spectively,  and  the  word  of  the  last  line  Swabian  dialect ;  and  was  composed  to- 

of   every  tetrastic.     Flacius    Illjrricus  wards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centmy. 

published  this  work  of  Otirid  at  Basil,  It  is  a  feeble  amplification  of  an  cariicr 

1571.  But  I  think  it  has  been  since  more  ^romance,  which   Warton  probably  in* 

correctly  printed  by  Johannes  Schilte^  tended  to  cite,  when  he  used  the  Sciie- 

rus.    It  was  written  about  the  year  880.  kers*  name.    Both  poema  will  be  found 

Otfrid  was  the  disciple  of  Rhabanus  in  Scbilter ;  but  the  latter,  though  uss- 

Maurus.  ally  styled  a  Fhmdc  productioog  cs- 

[Schilter*s  book  was  published  under  hibits  a  languace  rapidly  merging  into 

this  title :  "  Schiltxei  Thesaurus  anti-  the  Swabian,  if  it  be  not  in  fact  an  aady 

quitatum  Teutonicarum,  exhibens  mo-  specimen  of  that  dialect  in  a  rude  «i* 

numenta  veterum  Francorum,  Alaman*  cultivated  state.**£Drr.  ] 
norum  vemacula  et  Latina,  cum  addi-        ^  St.  xiv. 
tamentis  et  nods  Joan.  Georg.  Schertiii. 
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'  Sende  god  biforen  him  man' 
The  while  he  may  to  hevene^ 
For  betere  is  on  elmesse  bifore 
Thanne  ben  after  seuene  K 

Thu  is,  *'  Let  a  man  send  his  good  works  before  him  to 
WaTcn  while  he  can :  for  one  alms-giving  before  death  is  of 
^Qoire  value  than  seven  afterwards."     The  verses  perhaps 
m^t  have  been  thus  written,  as  two  Alexandrines. 

Send  god  biforen  him  man  the  while  he  may  to  hevene, 
For  betere  is  on  almesse  biforen,  than  ben  after  sevene'. 

Yet  alternate  rhyming,  applied  without  regularity,  and  as 
rhymes  accidentally  presented  themselves,  was  not  uncommon 
in  ofor  early  poetry,  as  will  appear  from  other  examples. 

Hickes  has  printed  a  satire  on  the  monastic  profession; 
vbich  clearly  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Nor- 
and  was  evidently  written  soon  after  the  Conquest,  at 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  poet  hefpxis 
with  describing  the  land  of  indolence  or  luxury. 

Fur  in  see,  bi  west  Spaynge, 
Is  a  lond  ihote  Cokaygne : 
Ther  nis  lond  under  hevenriche* 
Of  wel  of  godnis  hit  iliche. 
Thoy  paradis  bi  miri^  and  brigt 
Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  sigt 
What  is  ther  in  paradis 
Bot  grass,  and  flure,  and  grene  ris  ? 
Thoy  ther  be  joy  *^,  and  gret  dute**, 
Ther  nis  met,  bot  frute. 

J^ttbe  j<rt>  bijrojien  him  man,  k  MSS.  Digb.  A  4.  membran. 

V^  hfile  be  mai  ro  hcucnc ;  >  As  I   recollect,    the  whole  poem 

*^  becepe  ij  on  elme^e  bij:oj\en  is  thus  exhibited  in  the  Trinity  manu- 

j^«ineben  ajrreji  jeucnc.  script. 

*""J^  perhaps  the  true  reading,  from  •  heaTen.   Sax. 

At  THnity  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  *•  merry,  cheerful.     "  Although  Pa- 

yj^  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  radise  is  chearful  and  bright,  Cokayne  it 

licnidt  or  Richard  the  First.     Cod.  a  much  more  beautiful  place. " 

ffcabnn.  Sro.  Tractat.  I.     See  Abr.  '  loi,  Orig. 

WUoe.  Ecdes.  Hist  Bed.  p.  25.  1 14.  '  pleasure. 
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m 

Ther  nis  halle,  biire%  no  bepch ; 
But  wadr  manis  thurst  to  qa^ch,  &c. 

In  the  following  lines  tliere  is  a  vein  of  satirical  imaginatkn 
and  some  talent  at  description.  The  luxury  of  the  numb  is 
represented  under  the  idea  of  a  monastery  constructed  of  ti^ 
rious  kinds  of  delicious  and  costly  viands* 

Ther  is  a  wel  &ir  abbei, 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei, 
Ther  beth  boures  and  haJles : 
All  of  pasteus  beth  the  walles, 
Of  fleis  of  fisse,  and  a  rich  met^ 
The  likefullist  that  man  mai  et. 
Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles^  alle^ 
Of  church,  cloister,  hours,  and  halle. 
The  pinnes^  beth  fat  podinges 
Rich  met  to  princes  and  to  kinges.— 
Ther  is  a  cloyster  fair  and  ligt, 
Brod  and  lang  of  sembli  sigt. 
The  pilers  of  that  cloister  alle 
Beth  itumed  of  cristale, 
With  harlas  and  capital 
Of  grene  jaspe  and  red  coral. 
In  the  praer  is  a  tree 
Swithe  likeful  for  to  se. 
The  rote  is  gingeur  and  galingale, 
The  siouns  beth  al  sed  wale. 
Trie  maces  beth  the  flure, 
The  rind  canel  of  swete  odure : 
The  frute  gilofre  of  gode  smakke, 
Of  cucubes  ther  nis  no  lakke. — 
There  beth  iiii  willis**  in  the  abbei 
Of  tracle  and  halwei, 

*  buttery,  [a  chamber.]  *  the  pionaclea. 

'  Shinf^s,     **  TIic  tiles,  or  coTcring        ^  fbuntatni. 
of  the  house,  are  of  rich  cakes,** 
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Of  baume  and  eke  piement^. 
Ever  emend  *^  to  rigt  rept* ; 
Of  thai  stremis  al  the  molde^ 
Stonis  pretiuse™  and  golde, 
Ther  is  saphir,  and  uniune^ 
Carbuncle  and  astiune, 
Smaragde,  lugre^  and  prassiimey 
Beril,  onyx,  toposiune, 
Amethiste  and  crisolite, 
Calcedun  and  epetite^. 
Ther  beth  birddes  mani  and  Me 
Throstilly  thruisse,  and  nigtrngale, 
Chalandre,  and  wodwale, 
And  othir  briddes  without  tale, 
That  stinteth  never  bi  her  migt 
Miri  to  sing  dai  and  nigt 

[N(mnidla  desttntJ} 

Yite  I  do  yow  mo  to  witte, 
The  gees  irostid  on  the  spitte, 
Fleey  to  that  abbai,  God  hit  wot^ 
And  gredith^,  gees  al  bote  al  bote,  &c 

ur  author  then  makes  a  pertinent  transition  to  a  convent 
lus ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  very  commodiously  situated 
^  great  distance,  and  in  the  same  fortunate  region  of  indo- 
e>  ease,  and  affluence. 

An  other  abbai  is  ther  bi 
For  soth  a  gret  nunnerie ; 
Up  a  river  of  swet  milk 
Whar  is  plente  grete  of  silk. 
When  the  summeris  dai  is  bote, 
The  yung  nunnes  takith  a  bote 

lUtword  will  be  explained  at  large  "  Our  old  poets  are  nerer  so  happy  ai 

■ftcr.                 ^  running.  Sax.  when  they  can  get  into  a  catalogue  of 

SDone.  Sax.       *"  The  Arabian  phi-  things  or  names.    See  Observat.  on  the 

ihy  imported  into  Europe  was  full  Fairy  Queen,  i.  p.  140. 

c  doctrine  of  precious  stones.  ®  crietb.  Gallo- Franc  [Anglo-Sax.} 
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And  doth  ham  forth  m  that  river 
Both  with  oris  and  vrith  stere : 
Whan  hi  beth  fur  from  the  abbd 
Hi  makith  him  nakid  for  to  plei. 
And  leith  dune  in  to  the  brimme 
And  doth  him  sleilich  for  to  swimme: 
The  yung  monkes  that  hi  seeth 
Hi  doth  ham  up  and  forth  hi  fleeth. 
And  comith  to  the  nunnes  anon^ 
And  euch  monk  him  takith  on. 
And  snellichP  berith  forth  har  prei 
To  the  mochill  grei  abbeiS 
And  techith  the  nonnes  an  oreisun 
With  jambleus*^  up  and  dunS 

*  quick,  quickly.  Gallo- Franc.  [An-    Squizeres*  in  Tche  syde^ 
glo-  Saxon.  ]  In  the  woncs  '  so  wyde : 

*i   «  to    the  great   abbey  of   Grey  Hur  schul  we  longe*  thyAt, 
Monks.*'  Auntres^  to  heare. 

'  lascivious   motions,  gambols.    Fr.  Thene  swithe '  spekethe  hc^ 

gambiller.  Til  a  ladi  so  fra^ 

*  Hickes.  Thes.  L  Par.  i.  p.  231  seq.  And  biddeth  that  he  welcumbib 
[A  French  fabliau,  bearing  a  near  <<  Sire  Water  my  feere*.** 

resemblance  to  this  poem,  and  posdldy  Ther  was  bords*  i  dotbcd  dent 

the  production  upon  which  the  English  With  schire^  clothes  and  scheo^ 

minstrel  founded  his  song,  has  been  pub-  Se^]?e '  a  wasschen  *,  i  wene^ 

lished  in  the  new  edition  of  Barbazan*a  And  wente  to  the  sete : 

Fabbaux  et  Omte$t  Fkris  1808,  toL  iv.  Riche  metes  was  forth  bnnilit, 

p.  175.— Edit.J  To  all  men  that  gode  tbouht: 

[llie  secular  indulgences,  particularly  The  cristen  mon  wolde  nouht 

the  luxury,  of  a  female  convent,  are  in-  Drynke  nor  ete. 

tended  to  be  represented  in  the  following  Tlier  was  wyn  ful  dere 

passage  of  an  antient  poem,  called  A  In  mony  a  feir  masere", 

DUputatitn  bylwcne  a  Crysteiie  mon  and  a  And  other  drynkes  that  weoie  dcr^ 

Jewt  written  before  the  year  1300.  MS.  In  coupes**  ful  gret: 

Vernon,  fol.  301.  Siththe  was  schewed  him  bi 

Till  a  Nonncri  thei  came,  Murththe  and  munstral^'. 

But  I  knowe  not  the  name ;  And  preyed  hem  do  gladlyp 

Thcr  was  mony  a  derworthe  *  dame  \^lth  ryal  rechet^. 

In  dy  apre  dere  ^ :  Bi  the  hordes  up  thei  stode^  fte.   AB«^1 


w. 


*  dear-worthy.  **  diaper  fine.  *  squires,  attendants.  '  rocm^ 
apartments.  *  shall  we  long.  '  adventures.  '  swifUy,  immwHUfiy. 
^  my  companion,  my  love.  He  is  called  afterwards  ^  Sure  [Sirl  Walter  of  Bcnridc** 

*  tables.  k  sheer,  clean.  ^  Or  nthe,  L  e.  often,  [afterwanb :  but  pn- 
baps  we  should  read  iethtke  thei,  « afterwards  they."— Edit.]  *  wtiM 

*  maxcr,  great  cup.  **  cups.  ^  afterwards  there  was  tiport  and  miniiwii|. 
^  L  e.  recept,  reception.     But  sec  Giaucur's  Rox.  R.  v.  6509 : 

**  iiim,  woukle  I  comfott  and  rech£te/*      And  Ta.  Cans.  iu.  35a 
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This  poem  was  designed  to  be  sung  at  public  festivals  ^ :  a 
practice,  of  which  many  instances  occur  m  this  work ;  and 
coQceroing  which  it  may  be  sufBciait  to  remark  at  present^ 
diit  a  JocULATOR  or  Bard,  was  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Mirt  cf  William  the  Conqueror  "• 

Another  Norman  Saxon  poem  cited  by  the  same  industrious 
aatiquazy^  is  entitled  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret.  The 
Btmctore  of  its  versification  considerably  differs  from  that  in 
the  last-mentioned  piece,  and  is  like  the  French  Alexandrines. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  pause,  or  division,  was  intended  in 
^  nuddle  of  every  verse :  and  in  this  respect  its  versification 
ms^nbles  also  that  of  Albion's  England,  or  Drayton's  Po- 
LTOLBION,  which  was  a  species  very  common  about  the  reign 
of  cpieen  Elisabeth  *^.  The  rhjnnes  are  also  continued  to  every 
fimrth  line.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.    It  b^ins  thus : 

Olde  ant'  yonge  I  priet^  ou,  oure  folies  for  to  lete^ 
rrhenket  on  god  that  yef  ou  wit^  oure  sunnes  to  bete. 
Here  I  mai  tellen  ou,  wit  wordes  fejre  ant  swete, 
TThe  vie'  of  one  meiden  was  hoten*  Maregrete. 
SBre  fiuler  was  a  patriae,  as  ic  ou  tellen  may, 
^Mn  Aontioge  wif  eches^  i  the  false  lay, 
3Deve  godes^  ant  doumbe,  he  served  nitt  ant  day, 
Ck>  deden  mony  othere  that  singet  weilaway. 
TTheodosius  was  is  nome,  on  Crist  ne  levede  he  noutt, 
^He  levede  on  the  false  godes,  that  weren  with  honden  wroutt 

^  M  aiipean  from  this  line :  that  of  the  heroic  Alexandrine  of  the 

^     ^   Lorainget  gode  and  hende,  &c.  French  poetry.     See  Mallet's  Introd. 

>^  Bahi  MS£  More,  Cantabrig.  784.  f.  1.  Dannem.  &c.  ch.  xilL 

^*  His  lands  are  dted  in  I>oomsday  '  and.  Fr. 

nook.  '<  GLoucasnasciEx.  Berdic,  Jo-  ^  I  direct,  Fr.  "I  advise  you,  your, 

^^mot  tb^m  habet  iiL  villas  et  ibi  v.  &c**     [The  writer  of  this  Life  in  the 

^-  ail  redd."     See  Anstis,  Ord.  Gart  Bodleian  MS.,  who  is  quite  as  likely  to 

'    ^  801  have  understood  the  author's  meaning, 

*"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find  reads  **  I  preye  you" :  words  bearing  no 

■  the  collection  of  ancient  Northern  doubt  the  same  signification  then  as  they 

MMunents,  published  by  M.  Biomer,  a  do  at  present— Eorr.! 

CB  of  some  length,  said  by  that  au-  *  life.  Fr.                *  called.  Saxon, 

to  have  been  composed  in  the  twelAh  ^  chose  a  wife.      Sax^     "He  was 

IT  tfivtoenth  century.    This  poem  b  pro-  married  in  Antioch." 

kmtdlj  in  rhyme,  and  the  measure  like  '  "  deaf  gods,  &c." 


H  THE    H  I  STORY   OF 

Tho  tliat  child  sculde  cristine  ben  it  com  well  in  tfaoutl^ 
Ebed^  wen  it  were  ibore,  to  deth  it  were  ibroutt,  &c. 

In  the  sequel,  Olibrius,  lord  of  Antioch,  who  is  called  a  Si- 
racen,  falls  in  love  with  Margaret:  but  she  being  a  Christiii^ 
and  a  candidate  for  canonization,  rejects  his  solicitations  and 
is  thrown  into  prison. 

Meidan  Maregrete  one  nitt  in  prisun  lai 
Ho  com  bifom  Olibrius  on  that  other  dai. 
Meidan  Maregrete,  lef  up  on  my  lay, 
Ant  Ihu  that  tliou  levest  on,  thou  do  him  al  awey. 
Lef  on  me  ant  be  my  wife,  ful  wel  the  mai  spede. 
Auntioge  and  Asie  scaltou  han  to  meder 
Ciclatoun^  ant  purpel  pal  scaltou  have  to  wede : 
Wid  all  the  metes  of  my  lond  fill  wel  I  seal  the  fede/ 

This  piece  was  printed  by  Hickes  firom  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College  library  at  Cambridge.  It  seems  to  belong  to 
the  manuscript  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints',  which  ftma 
very  considerable  volume,  and  were  probably  translated  or 
paraphrased  from  Latin  or  French  prose  into  English  rfaynK 
before  the  year  1200\     We  are  sure  that  they  were  written 


^  in  bed.  That  is,  **  When  the  judge  aft 

*  Checklaton.     See  Obs.  Fair.  Q.  i.  day  winnows  his  wheat,  and  dimi  lh> 

19-*.  dusty  chafT  into  the  beat  of  hell;  otT 

'  Hickes.  i.  225.    The  legend  of  Seinte  there  be  a  corner  in  God*s  goldeo  Bd» 

Juliane  in  tlie  Bodleian  library  is  rather  for  him  [Rather:  "may  be  be  a  con 

older,  but  of  much  tlie  same  versification,  in  God's  golden  Eden*'.— Edix,!  *^ 

MSB.  Bibl.  Bo<ll.  NK.  S.  xi.  membran.  turned  this  book  into  [from]  Latin,  &'• 
8vo.  iii.  fol.  3G.     This  manuscript  I  be-         'The  same  that  are  mentioiMd  liy 

lievetobeoftheageof  Henry  the  Third  Hearne,  from  a  manuscript  of  lUlj* 

or  king  John:  the  composition  much  Sheldon.     Sec  Heanie*s  Pctr.  Langt 

earlier.     It  was  translated  from  the  La-  p.  542.  607.  008,  609.  611.  628.  ^ 

tin.     These  are  tlie  five  last  lines.  Saint  Winifred's  Life  is  printed  fro* 

the  same  collection  by  bishop  Fleeiwoodi 

bjen  r^rihrm  o  tomej  ^ei  j?m>je5  hij*  in  his  Life  and  Miracies  of  S.  Wntfn^ 

hj-eare,  p.  125.  ed.  1718. 
3tn>>  jeppe??  faet  t>Ufti  chej:  to  hcl-         ^  It  is  in  fact  a  metrical  hittoiy  of  Ui0 

lene  h(.>are,  festivals  of  the  whole  year.     The  life  ol 

t^e  more  bcon  a  coj\n  i  %o>ej  2ul^enc  the  respective  Saint  is  described  under 

e^ene,  every  Saint's  day,  and  the  institutioDi  of 

De  rujir)c  iXij  oj:  Larm  to  En^lijche  somesundays,  and  feasts  not  taking  their 

le^enne  rise  from  saints,  are  explained,  on  the 

7Cnt>  he  ])»t  ber  leart  onp rat  fpa  aj-  plan  of  the  Legenda  Aureoy  written  by 

be  cu} e.     XCC EN.  Jacobus  de  Voraginc,  archbiabop  of  Ge» 
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fter  the  year  116f9>  as  they  contain  the  Life  of  Samt  Thcxnaa 
iecket^.  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  three  manuscript  co* 
lies  of  these  Lives  of  the  SalINTsS  in  which  the  Life  of 
faint  Margaret  constantly  occurs ;  but  it  is  not  always  exactly 
he  same  with  this  printed  by  Hickes.     And  on  die  whol^ 

Ml,  about  the  year  1290^  from  which  seems  to  have  been,  to  form  a  cmnplet* 

^utOD,  through  themedium  of  a  F^nch  body  of  legendary  and  scriptunl  history 

wwm  entitled  Legend  Dorie,  translated  in  verBe,  or  rather  to  collect  into  one  view 

ui  Gdien  Legend.     The  FesHval  or  all  the  religious  poetry  he  could  find. 

Fa6aU,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde»  Accordingly  the  Xtoet  of  Ae  Samtt^  a 

labook  of  the  same  sort,  yet  with  ho-  distinct  a^  laroe  work  of  itself,  pro- 

nlies  intermixed.     See  MSS.    HarL  perly  constituted  a  part  of  his  {Man. 

ift7.  foL  and  2371.  4to.  and  2391.  4to.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  Luet  of 

od  2402  4to.  and  2800  aeq.     Mann-  the  SamU  in  the  Britisb  Museum,  MSSb 

cript  lires  of  Saints,  detadicxi,  and  not  Harl.  2277 ;  and  in   Ashmolt's  Mu- 

idongbe  to  this  collection*  are  frequent  seum,  MS&  Aahm.  utsupr.     I  think 

B  fibmies.      The  YiUe  Patrum  were  this  manuscript  is  also  in  fieaoet  Col- 

■igintlly  drawn  from  S.  Jerome  and  lege  library.     The  lives  seem  to  be 

bbannes  Cassianus.    In  Gresham  Col-  placed  according  to  their  respective  fes- 

ilp  iibnury  are  metrical  lives  of  ten  tivak  in  the  course  ctf  the  year.    The 

kmts  chiefly  from  the  GoUen  Legend,  Bodleian  copy  (marked  779i}  is  a  thick 

ff  OUbeme  Bokenham,  an  Aucustine  foKo,  containing  310  leaves*    The  va- 

•Pon  ia  the  abbey  of  Scoke-cUre  in  riadons  in  these  manuscripts  seem  chiefly 

hiffi>lk,  tnmscribed  by  Thomas  Bur^  owing  to  the  transcribers.     Hie  Life  of 

t  Cknbridge  H77.     The  life  of  8.  Saint  Maiigoret  in   MSS.   Bodl.  7791. 

Cilluvine  appears  to  have  been  com-  begins  mu<^  like  that  of  TriniQr  library 

oari  in  1445.  MSS.  ColL  Giesh.  315.  at  Cambridge, 

IW  AnSDcii  translation  of  the  Legenda  ^, ,  ^.  ^^„^  j  ^,^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  -  .  . 

dmwnmadebyJehandeVig^  Oldantyongelpreyeyouyonrfclyis 

loak,  soon  after  130a               *  for  to  lete,  Ac. 

'  Asfamole  cites  this  Life,  Insdt.  Ord.  I  must  add  here,  that  in  the  Hailrian 

liK.  p.  21.    And  he  dtes  S.  Bmndon's  library,  a  few  Lives,  from  the  same  col« 

^  p.  507.      Ashmole's  manuscript  lection  ofXiwf^cAe&rmtf,  occur,  MSS. 

K  in  the  hands  of  Silas  Taylor.     It  is  2250.  23.  f.  72.  b.  seq.  chart  foL     See 

*«r  in  his  Museum  at  OzfcmL     MSS.  also  ib.  19.  f.  48.     These  lives  are  in 

4m.  5a  rTOOl.]  French  rhymes,  ib.  2253.  f.  1. 

^  M8S.    nodi.   779.— Laud,  L  7a  [The  Livvs  or  the  Saints  in  vem,  in 

Wfi  ihtj  make  a  considerable  part  of  Bennet  library,  contain  the  martyrdom 

pMifigKniS'  folio  volume,  beautifully  and  translation  of  Becket,  Nuhl  dxv. 

nttm  on  vellum,  and  el^^antlv  illu-  Hiis  manuscript  is  supposed  to  be  of 

iwtMl,  where  they  have  the  following  the   fourteenth  century.      Archbishop 

it,  which  abio  comprehends  other  an-  Parker,  in  a  remark  prefixed,  has  as- 

tot  EngKdi  reliffious  poems :     "  Here  signed  the  composition  to  the  re%a  of 

^Rnnen  the  tyaes  of  the  book  that  is  Henry  the  Second.     But  in  that  easc^ 

■3  in  Latjrn  tonge  Salus  An im,  and  Becket*s  translation,  which  did  not  hap- 

lEnglyAtiMige  SowtKHTLB.*'     It  was  pen  till  the  reign  of  king  John,  must 

iwtotfae  Bodleian  library  by  Edward  liave  been  add^L     See  a  spedmen  hi 

'vBon,  esq.  soon  afler  the  civil  war.  Mr.    Nasmith's   accurate  and  learned 

Aifl  dte  it  under  the  title  of  MS.  Ver-  Catalooue  of  the  Bennet  Manuscripti, 

ML^   Although  pieces  not  absolutely  pag.  217.  Cantab.  1777.  4to.     Tbaveia 

figioat  are  sometimes  introduced,  the  a  manuscript  of  these  Lives  in  TVinitgr 

of  the  compiler  or  traiuaiber  College  library  at  Oxford,  but  it  has  not 
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the  Bodleian  Lives  seem  inferior  in  point  of  antiquitjr*    I 
here  give  some  extracts  never  yet  printed. 

he  Life  of  Becket  MSS.  Num.  Ivii.  In    KribeafewUncifWHiidMliiRcffliBti 
pergaroen.  fol.     The  writing  is  about    CoTHisETy  f.  8.  b. 
the  fourteenth   century.     I  will  tran- 

Scint  Cuthberd  was  ybore  here  in  Engelonde, 

God  dude  for  him  meraccle,  as  le  schoUeth  vnderttonde. 

And  wel  song  child  he  was,  in  his  eigtethe  lere, 

Wit  children  he  plejrde  atte  haUe,  that  his  ielawet  were : 

That  com  go  a  lite  childe,  it  thoit  thre  ler  old, 

A  swete  creature  and  a  fayr,  yt  was  myld  and  bold : 

To  the  zong  Cuthberd  he  zede,  sene  brother  he  sede, 

Ne  ]>ench  not  such  ydell  game  for  it  ne  oxte  nozt  be  thy  dede : 

Seint  Cuthberd  ne  tok  no  zeme  to  the  childis  rede 

And  pleyde  fordi  with  his  felawes,  al  so  they  him  bede. 

Tho  this  songe  child  y  sex  that  he  his  red  forfcok, 

A  doun  he  fel  to  grounde,  and  gret  del  to  him  to  tok* 

It  by  gan  to  wepe  sore,  and  his  honden  wrynge, 

lliis  children  liadde  alio  del  of  him,  and  bysened  hare  playingti 

As  that  they  couthe  hy  ffladede  him,  sore  he  gan  to  siche, 

At  even  this  songe  ehilamade  del  y  siche, 

A  welaway,  qd  seint  Cuthbert,  why  wepes  thoo  so  tore 

Zif  we  the  havcth  ozt  mysdo  we  ne  sdiolleth  na  more. 

Thanne  spake  this  zonge  child,  sore  hy  wothe  beye, 

Cuthberd  it  falleth  nozt  to  the  with  zonge  children  to  plcje^ 

For  no  suche  idell  games  it  ne  cometh  the  to  worche, 

Whanne  god  hath  y  proveyd  the  an  heved  of  holy  chercbe. 

l/Hth  this  word,  me  nyste  whidder,  this  zong  chud  wcnte. 

An  angel  it  was  of  heven  that  our  lord  thuder  sent. 

Saxon  letters  are  used  in  this  manu-    lines  as  they  appear  in  that  nodt  ■ 
script.     I  will  exhibit  the  next  twelve    writing:  together  with  the  puiMiiwMM 

po  by  ffoi  seint  Cuthberd.  for  to  wcpc  sore 

He  mane  his  fader  and  frcndis.  sette  him  to  lore 

So  ^at  lie  servede  bo^e  nv  7;t  and  day.  to  plcsc  god  )*e  more 

And  in  his  ^oughodc  ny7;t  and  day.  of  servede  godis  ore 

to  he  in  gretterc  elde  was.  as  \c  hok  us  ha}*  y  sed 

It  b."  fel  yai  seint  Avdan.  ]*e  bisscliop  was  ded 

Cuthbvrd  was  a  felde  with  schep.  angelcs  of  heven  he  sez 

pe  bisscliopis  soulc  seint  Ay  dan.  to  hcvcn  here  on  hez 

Alias  sede  seint  Cuthberd.  fole  ech  am  to  longe 

I  nell  yis  schep  no  longer  kepc.  a  foiige  hem  who  so  a  fonge* 

He  wcnte  to  \>c  ahbcyc  of  Germans,  n  grey  monk  he  \er  byoom 

Gret  joyc  made  allc  ^c  covcnt.  fo  he  tliat  abbyt  nora,  &c. 

The  reader  will  observe  tlie  constant  psalms  in  our  choral  senricCb    In  tM 

return  of  the  hemistichal  point,  which  psalms  of  our  liturgy,  this  paustvO' 

I  have  been  ca:  eful  to  preserve,  and  to  pre?tse<l  by  a  colon  :  and  often,  in  i^ 

represent  wi'.     exactness;  as  I  suspect  of  the   Roman  missal,   by  an  ^^^"^ 

that  it  shows  how  tliese  poems  were  sung  Tlie  same  mark  occurs  in  every  Ud** 

to  the  harp  by  the  minstrels.     Every  tiiis  manuscri])t ;  which  is  a  folio  twtf^ 

line  was   pcrliaps  uniformly  recited  to  of  considerable  size,    with  upwtfv  ' 

the  same  monotonous  moilulation,  with  fifty  vcfm  ^  in  every  page, 
a  pause  in  a  midst:  jn^t  as  we  thant  the 

•  ["t«kc  them  who  will.*'— rnu  ] 
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TiOBk  the  LiiiB  of  Saint  Swithin. 

'Semt  Swythan  tlie  oonfessour  was  her  of  Engelondei 

Bbyde  Wyndbestre  he  was  ibore,  as  ich  undirstonde : 

K die  Igno^ges  dei  Egbert  this  goode^  was  ibore, 

Tint iho  was  Iq^  of  Engelonde,  and  somedele  eke  biforej 

Hie  eihtethe  he  was  that  com  aftur  Kinewolfe  the  kynge^ 

Ikt  sejmt  Berin  dude  to  Cristendome  in  flngelonde  fhrrt 

brynge: 
Sgmt  Austen  hedde  bifore  to  Cristendom  i  brouht 
•Atlielbrjrt  the  goode  li^ge  as  al  die  londe  nouht. 
^  Mtthe"  hyt  was  that  seynt  Berih  her  bi  west  wende^ 
And  tomede  the  kjnge  Kinewolfe  as  vr  lord  grace  sende'  i 
SoAat  E^;bert  was  kyng  tho  that  Swythan  was  bore' 
Ik  eij^th  was  Kinewolfe  that  so  long  was  bifore,  && 
ttpt  Swythan  his  bushopricke  to  al  goodnesse  drough 
Die  towne  also  of  Wynchestre  he  amended  inough, 
Rbr  be  lette  the  stroi^  bruge*  withoute  the  toune  arere 
bd  fimd  therto  lym  and  ston  and  the  workmen  that  ther  were.'' 

Fhnn  the  Life  of  Saint  Wolstan. 

gmt  WdbUm  bysscop  of  Wirceter  iVas  then  in  Ingelonde^ 

withe  holyman  was  all  his  lyf  as  ich  ondersUxide ; 

he  while  he  was  a  yoi^  childe  good  lyf  hi  ladde  ynowy 

EHiemie  other  children  ome  play  toward  clierche  hi  drow« 

ant  Edward  was  tho  vr  kyng,  that  now  in  hevene  is. 

Kid  the  bisscoi^  of  Wircester  Brjrtthege  is  hette  I  wis,  &c« 

'  TfaM  in  MS&  HtfL  foL  78.  the  beginning ;  tiut  such  of  the  Lireiai 

Am^  fl_i.v:..  «« *- ...  u^^    it  contained  in  commofi  with  the  Vernon 

rfSSSiS^^^  MS.  b»Te  been  colUrtdd  with  W«rton-« 

■M^Wy^Mtre  hi  WM  ibon  ai  ic    ^^^  ^^^^  printed  within  bracketain 

the  notes  below.— Emr.] 
[IW  HarWian  M&  ii  impeifect  al        ""  since.  "  f.  93.  M&  Vernon. 


*  [gode  man^]  <  [as  our  lordc  him  grace  sende.] 

'  [Ssint  EgjSat  that  was  kyng  tho  Seint  Swithin  was  ibore. 
The  ti2eteothe  he  was  after  Kenewolfe  that  so  long  was  bifore*] 

4  [the  este  gate.] 

OL  1.  C 
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Bisscop  hjm  mode  the  holi  man  aejnt  Edward  nte  kyogt .  < 
And  undirfbnge  his  dignite,  and  tok  hym  cro^  and^ringe. 
His  bushopreke  he  wust  wel,  and  eke  his  pruiMik^ 
And  forcede  him  to  serve  wel  God  and  Seint^  Miurie. 
Ffour  zer  he  hedde  bisscop  ibeo  and  not  fbllicbe  fyve 
Tho  seynt  Exlward  the  holi  kyng  went  out  of  this  lyve. 
To  gret  reuge  to  al  Engelonde,  so  welaway  the  stoimde, 
Ffor  strong  men  that  come  sitheii  and  broughte  Engdoodetd 

grounde. 
Harald  was  sithen  kynge  vrith  ttoun,  alias ! 
The  crowne  he  bare  of  England  which  while  hit  was. 
As  William  Bastard  that  was  tho  duyk  of  Normaundye 
Thouhte  to  wiune  Englonde  thorusg  strength  and  febnye: 
He  lette  h}m  greith  foulke  inouh  and  gret  power  with  him  noiiii 
With  gret  strengthe  in  the  see  he  him  dude  and  to  Engeknde 

com: 
He  lette  ordayne  his  ost  wel  and  his  baner  up  arerede, 
And  destruyed  all  that  he  fond  and  that  londe  sore  aferde. 
Harald  hereof  tell  kynge  of  Engelonde 
He  let  garke  fi^t  his  oste  agen  hym  for  to  stonde : 
His  baronage  of  Engelonde  redi  was  iul  sone 
The  kyng  to  he\pe  and  eke  himself  as  riht  was  to  dcme. 
Tlie  warre  was  then  in  Engelonde  dolefiill  and  stronge  inouh 
And  lieore  either  of  othures  men  al  to  grounde  slouh : 
Tlie  Normans  and  this  Englisch  men  deiy  of  batayle  nom 
There  as  the  abbeye  is  of  tlie  batayle  a  day  togedre  com. 
To  groimde  thei  smiit  and  slowe  also,  as  God  yaf  the  cas, 
William  Bastard  was  above  and  Harald  bi  neothe  was,® 

From  the  I^ife  of  Saint  Christopher. 

^  Seynt  Cristofre  was  a  Sarazin  in  the  londe  of  Canaan, 
In  no  stud  bi  him  daye  mi  fond  non  so  strong  a  man : 

•  MS.  Vornon.  fol.  76.  b.  In  no  stcde  bi  liis  daye  ne  food  wtt  0^ 
^  MSS.  Hurl,  ut  supr.  fol.  101.  b.  strong  a  man 

Siint  Cristofre  was  Soraiin  in  «c  lond  ^ow  and  tuenti  fet  he  waa  long  9^^ 
of  (  unran  f'^^^e  and  ^^^  y-nouj,  &c. 
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FExir  and  twenti  feete  he  was  longe,  and  thikk  and  brod  inouli^ 
Sndi  a  mon  but  he  weore  stroi^  methinkedi  hit  weore  wouh: 
A  k  contre  where  he  was  for  hun  wolde  fleo^ 
Hifffiire  hym  ythoughte  that  no  man  ageynst  him  sculde  beo. 
Ik  seide  he  wolde  with  no  man  beo  but  with  on  that  were 
hat  lord  of  all  men  and  midir  hym  non  othir  were. 

Afterwards  he  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  king. 

■    ,       Cristofire  hym  served  longe; 
The  Igmge  loved  melodye  much*  c^fithele^  and  of  songe; 
&tlii^  his  jogeler  on  a  dai  biforen  him  gon  to  pleye  fiute% 
And  in  a  tjme  he  nemped  in  his  song  the  devil  atte  laste : 
Am  sp  the  Iqmge  that  I  herde  he  blesed  him  anon,  ScC^ 

ftam  tk  Live  of  Saint  Patrick* 

8qfn  Pateryk  com  thorn  Codes  grace  to  preche  in  Irelonde 
To  teche  men  ther  ryt  believe  Jehu  Cryste  to  understonde : 
So  fid  of  wormes  that  londe  he  founde  that  no  man  ni  myghte 

Insom  stede  for  worms  that  he  nas  wenemyd  anon; 

8^t  pEiteryk  bade  our  lorde  Cryst  that  the  londe  dely vered 

were^ 
Of  thOke  foul  wormis  that  none  ne  com  there*. 

Firom  the  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  Becket. 

■  ■ 

lliar  wa«  Gilbert  Thomas  fedir  name  the  trewe  man  and  gode 
lb  loved  God  and  holi  cherche  setthe  he  witte  ondirstode^ 
Tht  croa  to  the  holi  cherche''  in  his  zouthe  he  nom, 
•  •  •*  a^  on  Rychard  that  was  his  mon  to  Jerlem  com. 


Jidii.        '  M&  Vernon.  foL  119.  And  lovede  God  and  hoIl  church  sibbe 

!•«.  MSa  779.  ffll.  41.  bb  he  wit  und^ntod. 
^m&HtfLfoL  ]9i5*b. 

QktWMllioniAs  Oder  name  bat  true  This  Harleian  manuscript  uimpeffect 

vuandgdd  inmanypartfc 


•  [oThvpe.] 

*  [  •  •  •  on  a  dai  to  fore  him  pleide  faste 

Ant  anemmede  in  his  ryme  the  devil  atto  laste 

Tho  die  kyng  hmde  that  he  blesed  liim  anon.  1 

'[hoHbnd.]  « [And  mid.] 

C   2 
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Ther  hj  dede  here  pylgrimage  in  Iioli  stedes  fiiste 
So  diat  among  Sarazyns  hy  wer  nom  at  laste» 


This  legend  of  Saint  Thomas  Becket  is  exactly  in  the  i^  . 
of  all  the  others ;  and  as  Becket  was  martyred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  from  historical  evidocf^ 
and  as,  from  various  internal  marks,  the  language  of  thae 
legends  caimot  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  I  think  nt 
may  fairly  pronounce  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  to  hare  been 
written  about  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First '• 

These  metrical  narratives  of  Christian  faith  and  perseverance 
scciu  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  for  the  pious  amusenwBl^ 
and  perhaps  edification,  of  the  monks  in  their  cloisters.  The* 
sumptuous  volume  of  religious  poems  which  I  have  mfnt""^ 
above  ^,  was  undoubtedly  cliained  in  the  cloister,  or  churchy  of 
some  capital  monastery.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  nonoei 
were  exercised  in  reciting  portions  firom  these  pieces.  In  tbe 
British  Museum '  there  is  a  set  of  legendary  tales  in  rhjmep 
which  appear  to  have  been  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  priot 
to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays.     This  sort  of  poebj' 

"  MSS.  Bodl.  779.  f.  41.  b.  *  Tliat  legends  of  Saints  wore  nv* 

'  Who  died  1 1 99.     In  the  Cotton  It-  the  harp  at  fea»ls,  appcan  ftom  I^W 

brory  I  find  the  lives  of  Saint  Josaplias  of  SaitU  Manner  MSS.  Hari.  S85S.  A 

afid  the  Seven  Sleepers :  wherw  the  Nor-  memb.  f.  64»  b. 

roan   seems  to  predominate,   ahhoueh         „    t.^.  ...       _j       .i ».  ..ai. 

SaionlettersareUil.  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.         Herketh  hideiwd  and beoA rfB% 

Cott.  Cauo.  a ii.  Cod.  membran.  4ta.         J  Pj***  ^  f" "*'  ^^  ^.„ 
::   r^i   100  And  se  shule  here  of  one  Tina 

^  That  «ras  Tcleped  laint  MarjMt 

Ici  eommenc€  la  n^  be  j-einc  lojaphas. 

WW-.        ^       .  I L* ^     J  And  from  vanotn  other  inttawcM* 

Per  esumple  po.c  mlc  .prnnbre.  ^  „^  ^^  J'^  J^j^  ^  ^ 

ill.  foL  213.  b.  Ici  commence  la  vie  de  company.     As  in  a  poem  of  ov  St* 

Ser  Dormanz.  viour*a  descent  into  heU,  and  his  ^ 

r    .^         w      1.    _^       w  course  there  with  Sathanaa  Iba  poMi 

L.  tcrtu  >.eu  kc  tm  lur  hnn  ^ j,      j.      ^hnhun,  &e.  MS&Mi 

Xj-  rur  lun  cjx  cercme  e  pure.  f  sn 

Many  legends  and  rclipou.  pie«.  ^j,^  hokeneth  to  me  mm. 

m  Soman  rh> "je  »e™  ur.ttcn  about  ^  ^^^ ^^y^  ,  teUcn  ou : 

tJ,.s  tnne^     Sc..  MSk.  Ilarl.  2253.  f.  1.  ^j  j^^  ^^  g„^^ 

memljr.  fi.l.  s.ipr.  citet.  p.  15.  .j^  j,^  wet  to  MI  y-pn. 
'  VIZ.  MS.  Vemoa.  '  "^ 

*  MSS.  Ilarl.  2391.  70.  The  dialea    Otlier  proofs  will  occur  occasionally* 
is  prrfortly  Northern- 
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\s  also  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  minstrels  on  stindays,  instead 
the  romantic  subjects  usual  at  public  entdrtaimnents^ 
In  that  part  of  Vernon's  manuscript  entitled  Soulehele, 
e  have  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
ne;  which  I  believe  to  have  been  made  before  the  y^r 
M.  The  reader  will  observe  the  fondness  of  our  ancestors 
rtbe  Alexandrine:  at  least,  I  find  the  lines  arranged  in  that 
ttsoie. 

Hoe  ladi  and  hire  sustur  stoden  under  the  roode, 

lid  seint  John  and  Marie  Magdaleyn  with  wel  sori  ipoode : 

rlsdi  bi  heold  hire  swete  soli  i  brouht  in  gret  P3me, 

far  monnes  gultes  nouthen  her  and  nothing  for  myne. 

brie  weop  wel  sore  and  bitter  teres  leet, 

be  teres  fidlen  uppon  the  ston  doun  at  hire  feet. 

*  Ai  I  collect  from  the  following  duced  between  the  metrical  translationii 
MM^  HSL  VernoD,  foL  339.  of  them.  FVom  France,  it  n  prohMe, 
k  Vimmt  ^  Seynt  Pout  tpan  he  was    this  "te  found  its. way  into  England; 

rvpt  into  Paradyu  *""  '"*  following  extract  from  the  piece 

-^     -  iniii ,.»»„,,  1-^r «. J  j-^  alluded  to  above  will  show  the  uni- 

■■DRD  fOfaynses  leor  ana  (lere.  m      .^     r>^i      j<j*^i 

ite  wDloi  if  §»  SondaT  here;  '?""'*y  "^  V"^^-'^  '"  ^v"j 

b  Soadav  a  dar  hit  is  diumK  to  such  productions  on  both  sides 

k«  ngds  and  archangehi  joyn  i  wis,      ^^  ***•  ChanncL 

he  in  that  ilke  day  •  5fe2cts,  scnhors,  e  aiats  pas ; 

ha  any  odur,  &c  So  que  dirun  bco  cscoutas ; 

tt  «•  enjoined  by  the  rituri  of  the  ^'  '»  "*""  Ti'Vi'T^ 

&»  church,  that  tbf  IJ»c»  of  the  ^°"  "•?  »  ■""  "^^  ^'^^ 

te  should  be  read  during  mass,  on  **  Be  seated,  lording^,  and  hold  vour 

•  days  eobaecnted  to  their  memory,  peace  {et  nt/ez  jtaix) ;  listen  atteiitiTcly 
^  dbe  iatrodoction  of  tlio  Roman  fi-  to  what  we  shall  say ;  for  it  is  a  lessds 
>09  which  forbade  the  admixture  of  of  trutli  without  a  HH>rd  of  falsehood.**— 
V  eitraotoiia  matter  with  the  senrice  It  has  been  recently  maintained,  tluit  the 
^^M  nasBy  this  practice  appears  to  term ''lordingv**  of  such  frequemocciir- 
M  Weil  stupeoded,  and  the  Lives  of  rence  in  the  preludes  to  our  old  ro- 
I  Sainfei  wefQ  read  only  at  evening  roancos  and  legends,  is  a  manifest  proof 
^•r*  But  even  in  this,  the  invete-  of  tlicir  being  "  comi)osed  for  the  cratL* 
fif  dt  custom  teems  speedily  to  have  fication  of  knfglit*;  and  nobles.*'  There 
•Mubttdiad  its  rights ;  and  tlierc  is  are  many  valid  objections  to  such  a  con- 
aai  tobelicve,  that  the  Lives  of  such  elusion ;  but  one  {lerhaps  more  cogent 
tn  mcntkmed  in  the  New  Testa-  than  tlie  rest,  llie  term  is  a  diminutive, 
Ut,  were  r^ularly  delivered  from  the  and  could  never  have  been  applied  to  the 
laed.  Of  this,  n  curious  example,  nobih'^  as  an  order,  hutvever  general  its 
J  "Planch  de  Sant  Esteve,*'  has  use  asHin  expression  of  courtesy.  By 
n  paiitithed  by  M.    Raynouard   in  way  of  ilhistratioii,  let  it  also  be  remem- 

••  Choix  des  Poesies  originates  des  bercd,  that  the  "  Disours*'  of  the  pre^ 

jabadonrs  [Paris  19171;*'  where  tlie  sent  day,   who  ply  upon  the   Mole  at 

Mca  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Nnples  address  every  ragged  auditor  by 

ynng  to  Saint  Stephen,  are  intro-  the  tiilcof  "  Kcccllni/M,"- — Enir.] 
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*^  AlaS)  my  son^  for  serwe  wel  off  seide  heo 

Nabbe  iche  bote  the  cme  that  hongnst  on  the  treo; 

So  fill  icham  of  serwe,  as  any  wcmuiion  may  beO| 

That  ischal  my  deore  child  in  all  this  pyne  iseo: 

How  schal  I  sone  deore,  how  hast  i  yougt  liven  withoaten 

Nusti  nevere  of  serwe  nougt  sone,  what  seyst  you  me?** 

Then  spake  Jhesus  wordus  gode  to  his  modur  der^ 

Ther  he  heng  uppon  the  roode  *^  here  I  the  take  a  feie^ 

That  trewliche  schal  serve  ye,  thin  own  cosin  Jon, 

The  while  that  you  alyve  beo  an^ong  all  thi  fon : 

Ich  the  hote  Jon,  he  seide,  you  wite  hire  both  day  and  nih^ 

That  the  Gywes  hire  fon  ne  don  hire  non  un  riht." 

Seint  John  in  the  stude  vr  ladi  in  to  the  temple  nam 

God  to  serven  he  hire  dude  sone  so  he  thider  come. 

Hole  and  seeke  heo  duden  good  that  hes  fbunden  thore  ' 

Heo  hire  serveden  to  bond  and  foot,  the  lass  and  eke  the  nxm 

The  pore  folke  feire  heo  fedde  there,  heo  s^  that  hit  was  neod^ 

And  the  seke  heo  brougte  to  bedde  and  met  and  drinke  got 

heom  beode. 
Wy  at  heore  mihte  yong  and  olde  hire  loveden  bothe  s)^ 

and  fer 
As  hit  was  riht  for  alle  and  summe  to  hire  servise  heddes 

mesten 
Jon  hire  was  a  trew  feer,  and  nolde  nougt  fi'om  hire  go^ 
He  lokid  hire  as  his  ladi  deore  and  what  heo  wolde  hit  was  i  do 
Now  blowith  this  newe  fiiiyt  that  lat  bi  gon  to  springe. 
That  to  his  kuynd  heritage  monkunne  schal  bringe. 
This  new  firuyt  of  whom  I  speke  is  vre  Cristendome^ 
That  late  was  on  erthe  isow  and  ladr  fiirth  hit  com. 
So  hard  and  luthur  was  the  lond  of  whom  hit  scholde  spr 
That  wel  unnethe  eny  rote  men  mougte  theron  brings 
God  hi  was  the  gardener,^  &c. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  othe 
man  Saxon  homilies  in  prose,  there  is  a  homily  or  exhc 

^^  MS.  Vernon,  foL  8. 
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the  Lord's  prayer  in  verse:  idiidi^  us  it  /was  .Evidently 
scribed  rather  befoiie.  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  we 
'  [dace  with  some  degree  of  certainty  before  the  jiar  1 185. 

Vre  feder  that  in  hevenie.ia 

That  is  al  sothfull  I  wi& 

Weo  moten  to  theo$  weordes  iseon   . 

That  to  live  and  to  saule  gode  beon.  ..,..- 

That  weo  beoa  sw^  his  sunes  iborene     r  •.      , 

That  he  beo  {edei  a^4,we  ^liin  icofene   .   '  ,  <  > 

That  we  don  alle  his  ibeden  .  ,.  \ 

And  his  will<Q  for  to  ri^d^  &c»  .  ;    ./ 

Lauerde  God  we  biddetli  thus 

Mid  edmode  heort&gijf  hit  u&  .     ., 

That  vre  soule  beo  to  th&icore  ) 

Noht  for  the  flesce  too:  lore.  '         '  > 

Dole  us  to  biwepen  vre^sonne 

That  we  ne  sternen  noht  therunne 

And  gif  us,  lauerd,  that  ilke  gifte 

Thet  we  hes  ibeten  thurh  holie  ^crifte.    amen.** 

I  the  valuable  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Cam- 
ge,  is  a  sort  of  poetical  biblical  history,  extracted  from  the 
IB  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  was  probably  composed 
It  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  or  Richard  the  First. 
I  am  chiefly  induced  to  cite  this  piece,  as  it  proves  the 
ssive  attachment  of  our  earliest  poets  to  rhjnne :  they  were 
I  of  multiplying  the  same  final  sound  tp  the  most  tedious 
lotony;  and  without  producing  any  efiect  of  elegance, 
Qgth,  or  harmony.     It  begins  thus : 

Man  og  to  luuen  that  rimes  ren. 
The  wissed  wel  the  logede  men. 
Hu  man  may  him  wdi  loken 
Thog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken* 

*  Quart  minor.  185.  Cod.  mcmbran.  vi.  f.  21.  b. 
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Luuen  God  and  gerven  him  ay 
For  he  it  hem  wel  gdden  may. 
'  And  to  al  Cristenei  men 
Boren  pais  and  luue  by  twem. 
Than  sal  him  ahnighd  lunven. 
Here  by  nethen  and  thund  abuuven. 
And  given  him  blisse  and  aooles  reste. 
That  him  sal  eavermor  lesten. 
Ut  of  Latin  this  song  is  a  dragen 
On  Engleb  speche  <m  soche  sagen, 
Cristene  men  ogen  ben  so  bgsa, 
{So  fueles  am  quan  he  it  sen  dagen. 
Than  man  hem  telled  soche  tale 
Wid  Ipndes  speche  and  wordes  smale 
Of  blisses  dmie,  of  sorwes  dale, 
Quhu  Lucifer  that  devel  dwale 
And  held  him  sperred  in  helles  male^ 
Til  God  him  fiid  in  manliched 
Dede  mankinde  bote  and  red. 
And  unswered  al  the  fendes  sped 
And  halp  thor  he  sag  mikel  ned 
Biddi  hie  singen  non  other  led, 
Thog  mad  hie  folgen  idel  hed. 
Fader  gode  of  al  thinge, 
Almightin  louerd,  hegest  kinge, 
Thu  give  me  s^li  timinge 
To  tliau  men  this  werdes  bigininge, 
nie  lauerd  God  to  wurthinge 
Quether  so  hie  rede  or  singe.  * 

We  find  this  accmnulution  of  identical  rhymes  in  the  Rmu 
odes ;  particularly  in  the  ode  of  Egill  cited  above,  entitled 
Egill's  Ransom.  In  the  Cotton  library  a  poem  is  preserved  c 
the  same  age,  on  the  subjects  of  death,  judgment,  and  hell  tor 
ments,  where  the  rhymes  are  singular,  and  desen'e  our  attentioo 

*  M  SS.  R  1 1.  Cod.  mcrobran.  octavo.    It  tcoms  to  be  in  the  Nortbcm  dudtct 
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Kon  mai  longe  live^  wene 

Ac  ofte  him  liedi  the  wrench. 

Feir  weither  tumeth  <^  into  reine . 

An  wunderliche  hit  maketh  his  blench, 

Tharfore  mon  thu  the  bithench 

Al  schal  falewi  thi  grene. 

Weilawei !  nis  kin  ne  quene 

That  ne  schal  drinche  of  deathes  drench, 

Mon  er  thu  falle  of  thi  bench 

Thine  sunne  thu  aquench.^ 

To  the  same  period  of  our  poetry  I  refer  a  rernon  of  Saint 
Jerom's  French  psalter,  which  occurs  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  at  Cambridge.  The  hundredth  psalm  is  thus 
Ijranshited. 

Mirthes  to  God  al  erthe  that  es 

Serves  to  louerd  in  fiunes^ 

In  go  yhe  ai  in  his  siht, 

In  gladnes  that  is  so  briht. 

Whites  that  louerd  God  is  he  thus 

He  us  made  and  our  self  noht  us, 

His  folk  and  shep  of  his  fode: 

In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  gode ; 

In  schrift  his  worches  belive, 

In  ympnes  to  him  yhe  schrive. 

Heryhes  his  name  for  louerde  is  hende. 

In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  strande.' 

In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  much  resembles  in  style  and  measure  this  just  mentioned* 
If  not  the  same,  it  is  of  equal  antiquity.  The  hand-writing  is 
of  the  age  of  Edward  the  Second:  certainly  not  later  than  his 
successor.  It  also  contains  the  ^^cene  creed  ^  and  some  church 
hymns,  versified:  but  it  is  ^lutilated  and  imperfect  The 
nineteenth  psalm  runs  thus. 

'  Bibl.  Cotton.  MSS.  Caug.  A  iz.—  whom,  to  avoid  prolix  and  obaolets  ipcci- 

vL  t  24SL         <  0. 6.  Cod.iiicmbr.  4to.  mem  already  printed,  I  refer  the  reader. 

*  Hicket  bai  nrinted  a  metrical  «er-  Tbesaur.  Fkr.  i.  p.  SS3.    I  believe  it  to 

of  the  creed  of  St  Athanasius ;  to  be  of  the  »ge  of  Henry  the  Second. 
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Hevens  telles  Goddis  idine^     - 

The  walken  schewes  kmdfis  werkes  hitso^'  -  * 

Dai  to  dai  worde  riftes  right, 

And  wisedome  schewes  night  to  night, 

Noght  ere  speches  ne  saj^ies  even 

Of  whilk  noght  es  herd  thair  Steven. 

In  al  land  outyhode  thairrorde 

And  in  endes  of  werld  of  tham  the  worde. 

In  sun  he  set  his  telde  Co  stand 

And  he  als  bridegroma  of  his  bouer  comand* 

He  gladed  as  yhoten  to  renne,hi$  wai 

Fra  h^hest  heuene  his  9u|tGQme  ai,      .' 

And  his  cgaine  raas  til  hegh  sete, 

Nes  whilk  that  hides  him  fra  his  hete. 

Lagh  of  laverd  unwemmed  esse, 

Tomand  sanies  into  blisse; 

Witnes  of  laverd  es  ai  trewe 

Wisedome  lenand  to  littel  newe : 

Rightwisenesses  of  laverd  right  hertes  fainand^ 

Code  of  laverd  light  ^hen  Ugbtand, 

Drede  of  laverd  hali  es  it 

In  werld  of  werld  and  fid  of  wit 

Domes  of  laverd  soth  er  ai 

And  rightwished  in  thar  self  er  thai, 

Yomandlike  over  the  golde 

And  stane  derworthi  mikel  holde : 

And  wele  swetter  to  mannes  wambe 

Over  honi  and  ye  kambe^ 

This  IS  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  psalm. 

I  sal  love  the  laverd  in  stalworth  hede 
Laverd  mi  festnesse  ai  in  nede 
And  mi  toflight  that  es  swa 
And  mi  leser  out  of  wa. 

>  [The  Cotton  MS.  of  this  veruon  of    been  adopted.  See  Vesp.  D.  ni  ^ 
the  Fselmt  was  found  to  contain  a  better    and  9*«-£j»it.  J 
text  than  Warton*s,  and  conitequcntly  has 
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I  will  mAA  another  rdigioiis.  firagment  on  die  arncifixioiit'  iif 
the  shorter  measure,  evidently  coeval,  aod  intended  to  be  sunig 
to  the  harp. 

Vyen  i  o  the  rode  se' 
Jesu  nayled  to  t)ie  txe^ 
Jesu  mi  lefinan, 
Ibunjier  Uoe  and  blodi^ 
An  hys  moder  stant  hini  bi, 
Wepand,  and  Johan : 
Hys  bac  wid  scwrge  iswungen, 
Hys  side  depeistungen, 
Ffor  sinne  and  louve  df  man, 
Weil  anti  sinne  lete 
An  nek  ^it  ter^  wete 
Thif  i  of  love  can  *.       . 

In  the  library  of  Jesus  College  at  Oxfiird,  I  have  seen  a  Nop* 
man  Saxon  poem  of  another  cac^  yet  ivithout  much  inv»itioii 
or  poetry".  It  is  a  contest  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingala 
about  superiority  in  voice  and  sing^uig;  the  decision  of  which 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  one  John  de  Guldevord  \    It  is  not 

>  MSS.  BibL    BodL  B  3.  18.  Tb.  Idcommence  la  Pot^yim  Ihu  Ckrisi  m 

t  lOl.  b.  (Langb.  vi.  209.)  owfayb 

"  It  is  also  in  BibL  Cotton.  MSS.  I  b«r«tb  eu  one  lutele  Uk  that  icfa  «| 

Cauo.  iz.  A  5.  fol.  230.  wille  telle 

*  So  it  is  said  in  CataL  MSS.  AqgL  Aa  we  vyadeth  bit  Mrrite  in  the  god- 
Ik  69.     But  by  mistake.    Our  John  de  speller 

GuldeTorde  is  indeed  the  author  of  the  Nb  lut  noubt  of  Karkneyne  ne  of 

poem  which  immediately  precedes  in  the  tbe  PuzpeM 

manuscript,  as  appears  by  the  following  As  of  Cristes  thruwgrxige,  &c. 

entry  at  the  end  of  it,  in  the  hand-writ^  It  scams  to  be  of  cqoal  andmuty  witb 

ing  of  tbe  very  learned  Edward  Lwyhd.  that  mentioned  in  the  text.     The  ^kbolte 

**  On  part  of  a  broken  leaf  of  this  MS.  manuscript,  consisting  of  man^  detached 

I  find  these  verses  written,  whearfoy  the  pieoea  both  in  irene  and  pme^  was  pcr<« 

luttbor  may  be  guest  at.  haps  written  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 

"  **^  fh*^  *"  «"^  °'  *^""'    *£  ^  Cotton  MS.  "qae  Miebolo 
woraeuio,  of  GuMefoideis  twice  nuMd:  DOtiiw 

n"Slf  •"        ®^'^*'^^    2JdrS.|«.,b«tMTigipmoo, 

*^.^r^  "  "^  beo  US  Jl.    ^  ^^^  ,^  PorteAom  in  Donetdiiie. 

""^e'-  ProbabW  Nicholu  wu  bratlwr  of  Mm 

TiM  piece  is  entitled  and  |>cgins  tiiiu ;     de  Gvlderord.*'  Rition<] 
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later  than  Ridiard  the  First    The  rhymes  are  multiidiec 
remarkably  jnterchangecL 

Ich  was  in  one  sunnie  dale 
In  one  suwe  dizele  hale, 
I-herde  ich  hold  grete  tale. 
An  hule^  and  one  nizdngale. 
.   Tliat  plait  was  sdf  ft  stare  and  strong 
Sum  wile  softe  and  lad  among. 
[Either]  agen  other  sval 
And  let  that  wdie  mod  ut  aL 
And  either  seide  of  otheres  custe^ 
That  alere  worsie  that  hi  wuste 
And  hure  and  hure  of  othere  songe 
Hi  holde  plaiding  suthe  stronge>^« 

The  earliest  love-song  which  I  can  discover  in  om*  lang 
is  am<xig  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in' the  British  Mn 
I  would  pllKse  it  before  or  about  the  year  1200.  It  is  i 
alliteration,  and  has  a  burthen  or  chorus. 

Blow  northeme  wynd. 
Sent  thou  me  my  suetynge; 
Blow  northeme  wynd, 
Blou,  blou,  blou. 
Ich-ot  a  burde  in  boure  bryht 
That  fiilly  semly  is  on  syht, 
Mens]diil  maiden  of  myht, 
Feir  ant  fre  to  fonde, 
Jn  al  this  wurhliche  won, 
A  burde  of  blod  and  of  bon. 
Never  zete*>  y  nuste''  non 
Lussomore  in  Londe.    BloWj  3fc» 
With  lokkes  lefliche'  and  longe. 
With  front  ant  fisioe  feir  to  fonde ; 
With  murthes  monie  mote  heo  monge 

•  .owU  '  ret  [zere,  RitsonJ. 

^  MSS.  CdU.  ^ct.  Oxon.  8S.  mcnibr*  '  knew  not,  '\xrc\j  \U 
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That  brid  so  breme  in  boure; 

With  lossum  eie  grete  and  gode, 

Weth  browen  blysfol  underhode^ 

He  that  rest  him  on  the  rode    • 

That  leflych  lyf  honoure.    Blau^  ^  S^c. 

Hire  lure  lumes  liht, 

Ase  a  launteme  a  nyht, 

Hyre  bleo"  blynkyeth  so  bryht 

So  feyr  heo  is  ant  fyn, 

A  suetly  suyre  heo  hath  to  holde^ 

With  armes,  shuldre  ase  mon  woid^         ^ 

Ant  fyngres  feyre  forte  folde: 

Crod  wolde  hue  were  myn. 

Middel  heo  hath  menskfiil  smal. 

Hire  loveliche  chere  as  cristal; 

Theyes,  legges,  fet,  and  al, 

Ywraught  wes  of  the  beste; 

A  lussum  ledy  lasteles, 

That  sweting  is  and  ever  wes ; 

A  betere  burde  never  nes 

Yheryed  with  the  heste^ 

Heo  ys  dere-worthe  in  day, 

Graciouse,  stout,  and  gaye, 

Gentil,  joljrf,  so  the  jay, 

Worhliche  when  she  waketh. 

Maiden  murgest^  of  mouth 

Bi  est,  bi  west,  bi  north,  bi  south, 

Ther  nis  ficle  ne  crouth. 

That  such  murthes  maketh. 

Heo  is  corall  of  godnesse, 

Heo  is  rubie  of  ryht  fohiesse^ 

Heo  is  cristal  of  claimesse, 

Ant  baner  of  bealte^ 

Heo  is  lilie  of  largesse, 

Heo  is  paruenke  of  prouesse, 

*  Sic.  "  hUef  compleiioiu  ^  tneniMt. 
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Heo  is  solsecle  of  soetnesae. 

Ant  ledy  of  lealte, 

To  lou  that  leflidb  js  in  londe 

Ytolde  as  hi  as  ych  onderstondc^  &c.' 

From  the  same  collection  I  have  extracted  a  part 
amatorial  ditty,  of  equal  antiquity;  which  ezlubits  a  stanzas   ^ 
no  ind^ant  or  unpleasing  structure^  and  approaching 
<x:taye  rhyme*    It  is,  like  the  last,  formed  on  alliteratioi 

In  a  firyhte  as  y  con  &re  fifamede 

Y  founde  a  wd  feyr  fenge  to  fere, 
Heo  glystenede  ase  gold  when  hit  gleroed^ 
Nes  ner  gome  so  gladly  an  gere, 

Y  wolde  wyte  in  world  who  hire  kencde 
This  biu'de  bryht,  zef  hire  wil  were, 
Heo  me  bed  go  my  gactes,  lest  hire  gremed^ 
Ne  kept  heo  non  henyng  herein. 

In  the  following  lines  a  lover  compliments  his  unstress 
Alysoun. 

Bytuene  Mersh  and  Averil 
When*  spray  beginneth  to  springe. 
The  lutel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
On  hyre  lud  to  synge, 
Ich  libbe  in  louelonginge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  thynge. 
He  may  me  blysse  bringe 
Icham  u\  hire  bandoun, 
An  hendy  hap  ichabbe  yhent 
Ichot  from  hevene  it  is  me  sent. 
From  all  wymmen  mi  love  is  lent 
And  lyht  on  Alisoun, 

'  MSS.  Ilarl.  2253.  foL  membran.  [  ^ir  Tfif-  minTUrrrfpf  i  iiiifilm  in  nlwj 

r.  71.  b.  upoBtbedMtliofEdwafdtlicPlnt^lE 

^  M8S.  {bid.  f.  66,   Tlie  piecen  which  Ritson  rery  properly  inferi,  diaftiftcoald 

I  Itavo  cited  from  Uiih  manuscript  ap-  nni  hiirii  tirrn  wiiiirii  ih  ihr  "Bfi  tJiiMi'' 

pMf  to  bi*  of  the  hand- writing  of  the  of  that  monarch.    HeanigiiaHto<*dM 

rvign  of  Kdward  llie  Fint.  rdgn  of  hb  son  and  succ€8Mr.**«-*£MSi] 
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On  heu  hire  her  is  fkyre  jmdh^ 
Hire  browe  broune,  hire  eye  blake^    ; .  . 
With  lossum  chere  he  on .  me  k>h 
With  middel  smal  and  wel  ymake^ 
Bote  he  me  woUe  to  hire  take,  &c. ' 

IHie  following  song,  contaimng  a  descrqplaen  ot  the  spring, 
liaplays  glimmerings  of  imaginatiant  and  exhibits  some  fidnt 
iA^^as  of  poetical  expressioiu  It.isi  like  the  three  preceding, 
op  ^e  Norman  Saxon  schobl^  and  extracted  Stom  the  same  in- 
eaLftiaustible  repository.  I  haye  transcribed  die  whole*; 
Lenten  ys  come  with  love  to  toime,  • 
With  blosmen  ant  with  briddes  roune^ 

That  al  this  blisse  bryngeth ; 
Dayes  ezes  in  this  dales, 
Notes  suete  of  nyhtegales, 
Uch  foul  song  singeth. 

The  threstlecoc^  him  thretetli  oo^        ^    . 
Away  is  huere  wynter  wo> 

When  woderoue  spri^igeth ; 
Tikis  foules  singeth  ferly  fele, 
Ant  wlyteth  on  huere  wynter  wele, 

Tliat  al  the  wode  ryngeth. 

The  rose  rayleth  hir  rode, 
The  leves  on  the  lyhte  wode 

Waxen  all  wiA  wille: 
The  mone  mandeth  hire  bleo 
The  Klie  is  lossmn  to  seo; 

The  &nyl  an4  the  ^e. 

*  Itf  S&  Ibid.  f.  63.  b.  Al  this  vylde  wyhtcs  nowe%, 

^  fTlfe  foDowing  ttania  fimned  the  So  wel  ich  undtr-fynde. 

fl|Mflliuf  oTtfais  song  ts  printed  by  War*  The  proper  steau,  givm  tlbo>r9,  i»as  idso 

ton.     u  eppears  to  hare  been  inadVer-  cited,  and  introduced  bf  the  following 

UttSltj  topiea  from  a  po6m  in  the  parallel  passage :  **  The  following  hezastio  on  a 

ccitamii  of  the  mantuaipt  i  similar  subject  is  the  product  of  the  same 

rude  period^  ahhouffti  the  context  b  la- 

la  Wt^  hit  murgetfa  when  hit  dawes^,  ther  more  intelligibTe :  but  it  otherwise 

Ik  dovuMt  ^Rdth  wa  dueres  plawes%  desenres  a  redtai;  as  it  pretenti  an  early 

Ant  Wf  Is  lyht  on  lynde;  sketch  of  a  favourite  and  fashionable 

Bloflnce  brideth  on  the  bowes,  stansa."  voL  i.  p.  30.— Edit.] 

*  throstle,  thrush.  ^  <*  it  b  mery  at  dawn.*'  '  plays. 
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Wowes  this  wilde  drakes^ 
Miles  murgeth  huere  makes. 

As  streme  that  striketh  stille 
Mody  meneth  so  dcii  mo« 
Ichott  ychani  oa  of  tho 

For  love  that  likes  iik« 

The  mone  mandeth  lure  iyht, 
[So  doth  the  semly  sonne  bryht,] 

When  briddes  syngeth  brem^ 
Deawes  donketh  the  dounes 
Deores  with  huere  deme  ix>une8, 

Domes  forte  deme* 

Wormes  woweth  under  cloude, 
Wymmen  waxith  wondir  prouder 

So  wel  hyt  wol  hem  seme  : 
Yef  me  shall  wonte  wille  of  on 
This  wunne  weole  y  wole  foigon 

Ant  whyt  in  wode  be  Heme*'. 

This  specimen  will  not  be  imprc^rly  succeeded  by  the 
lowing  elegant  lines,  which  a  cotemporary  poet  appears  to  hjifv 
made  in  a  morning  walk  from  Peterborough,  on  the  Uesfec/ 
Virgin ;  but  whose  genius  seems  better  adapted  to  descxipdfo 
than  religious  subjects* 


'MSS.ibid.ut8Upr.f:71.b.     [Inthe  He  iwOk  tktu  nouti^  nu. 

Mine  style,  as  it  is  manifestly  of  the  same  Smg  euccu  nu^ 

antiquity,  the  following  litde  descriptiTe  Sing  euccu, 

•ong,  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  de->  That  ia»  **  Summer  is  comlnf :    Load 

rrcs  notice.  MSS.  Hakl.  978.  f.  5.  sing,    Cuckow  !    Groweth    seed,   aad 

gL         '  '  bkywcth  itiead^  and  qaingcdi  the  wood 

Sumeru  P^men  m,  ^^^      j.^  bleateth  after  lamb,  lowdk 

i^     '^!*?!i"***/Tf**\     ^  cow  after  calf;  bullock  sivtedi,  buck 

^^"i^III^Ail^^  ^^'''   menj  «infr  Cuckow!  Watt 

AmdqHwgeth  ihewdemu  ringest thou,  CuAow,  Nor  CMaato dm 

»mg  auxui  cuecu.  ^^^^m    This  is  the  moat  amkot  "" 


Awe  UeteA  i^ter  lombf  glish  son^  that  appears  in  our 

lAouth  {^^  ctthe  eu  t  scripts,  with  the  musical  notes  amicud. 

BUUue  derteththuckevarieth:  The  music  is  of  that  qtedesof  i  wiifwi 

Murie  thigt  cuceUf  tion  which  is  called  Canon  m  tke  Ummm^ 

Cwcoh  euccu :  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  tfaa  fifttadk 

W(U  anges  thu  euccu  ;  century.«»Am>inoiis.] 


'  goes  to  barimur  among  tlic  fcm. 
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Now  skruketh  rose  and  lylic  flour, 
That  whilen  ber  that  suete  savour 

In  somer,  that  suete  tyde ; 
Ne  is  no  quene  so  stark  ne  stour, 
Ne  no  luedy  so  brj'ht  in  bout 
That  ded  ne  shal  by  glyde : 
AVhoso  wol  fleysh-lust  fbr-gon  and  hevene-blisse  abyde 
On  Jhesu  be  is  thoht  anon,  that  therled  was  ys  side  '• 
To  which  we  may  add  a  song,  probably  written  by  tlie  same 
autlior,  on  tlie  five  joys  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Ase  y  me  rod  this  ender  day, 
By  grene  wode,  to  seche  play ; 
Mid  herte  y  thohte  a]  on  a  May. 
Suetest  of  alle  thinge : 
Lythe,  and  ich  ou  tell  may 
Al  of  that  suete  thinge^. 

In  the  same  pastoral  vein,  a  lover,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of 
™g  John,  thus  addresses  his  mistress,  whom  he  supposes  to 
•^  Ae  most  beautiful  girl,  "  bituene  Lyncolnc  and  Lyndeseye, 
Northajupi^Qn  and  Lounde**.'* 

^^^en  the  nyhtegale  singes  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
^-^fj  and  gras,  and  blosme,  springes  in  Avril  y  wene. 
-^^t  love  is  to  myn  herte  gon  with  one  spere  so  kene 
^yht  and  day  my  blod  hit  drj^ikes  myn  herte  deth  me  tene  K 

^^ii  have  loved  al  this  yer  that  y  may  love  na  more, 
^^li  have  siked  moni  syk,  lemon,  for  thin  ore, 
^^^e  nis  love  never  the  ner,  and  that  me  reweth  sore; 
"^Mete  lemon,  thencli  on  me,  ich  have  loved  the  zore, 

^^ete  lemon,  y  preye  the,  of  love  one  speche, 
^^>^ile  y  ]y\e  in  worlde  so  wyde  other  nulle  y  seche  ^. 
'•^  Vl^th  thy  love,  my  suete  leof,  mi  blis  thou  mihtes  eche 
"^V  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth  mihte  be  my  leche.] 

I  '^4S&L  ibid.  f.  80.  fusion  adverted  to  above,  prevailed  in  the 

k    ^t)id.  f.  81.  b.  disposition  of  this  song.     'Ilie  present 

i   .^^^-iOndon.  copy  follows  the  manuscript. <^£i>it.] 

^*SS.  ibid.  f.  80.  b.  [The  same  con-         ^  ibjd.  f,  80.  b. 

***  I.  D 
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Nor  arc  these  verses  unpleasing,  in  somewhat  the  same  n 
sure. 

My  deth  y  love,  my  lyf  ich  hate  for  a  levedy  shene, 
Heo  is  brith  so  daies  liht,  that  is  on  me  wel  sene. 
Al  y  fiJewe  so  doth  the  lef  in  somer  when  hit  is  grene^ 
Zef  mi  thoht  helpeth  me  noht  to  whom  schal  I  me  meiic 

Another,  in  the  following  little  poem,  enigmatically  o 
pares  his  mistress,  whose  name  seems  to  be  Joan,  to  vari 
gems  and  flowers.     The  writer  is  happy  in  his  alliteration, 
his  verses  are  tolerably  harmonious. 

Ichot  a  burde  in  a  bour,  ase  beryl  so  bryht, 

Ase  saphyr  in  selver  semly  on  syht, 

Ase  jasj)e*  the  gentil  that  lemeth™  with  lyht, 

Ase  gemet"  in  golde  and  ruby  wel  ryht, 

Ase  onycle®  he  ys  on  yholden  on  hyht; 

Ase  diamaund  the  dere  in  day  when  he  is  dyht : 

He  is  coral  yend  with  Cayser  and  knyght, 

Ase  emeraude  a  morewen  this  may  haveth  myht 

The  myht  of  the  margarite  haveth  this  mai  mere. 

For  charbocle  iche  hire  chase  bi  ch)!!  and  bi  chere, 

Hire  rode  ys  as  rose  that  red  ys  on  rysP, 

With  lilve  white  leves  lossum  he  vs. 

The  primrose  he  passetli,  tlie  parevenke  of  prys, 

With  alisaundre  thareto  ache  and  anys : 

Coynte'^  as  columbine  such  hire  cande^  ys. 

Glad  under  gore  in  gro  and  in  gr}'s 

He  is  blosme  upon  bleo  brihtest  under  bis 

With  celydone  ant  sange  as  thou  thi  self  sys,  &c. 

From  Weye  he  is  wisist  into  Wyrhale, 

Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  the  nyhtegale ; 

In  an  note  is  hire  nome  nempneth  hit  non 

Who  so  ryht  redetli  ronne  to  Johon.  * 

'  jasper.  "  Mreams,  shine«.  '  quaint.  '  white  complcik^ 

■  gurnet  *  onyi.         ^  branch.  '  MSS.  ibid.  f.  6S. 
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The  curious  Harleian  volume,  to  whidi  we  are  so  largely 
indebted,  has  preserved  a  moral  tale,  a  Comparison  between 
age  and  youth,  where  the  stanza  is  remarkably  constructed. 
The  various  sorts  of  versification  which  we  have  already  seen, 
evidently  prove  that  much  poetry  had  been  written,  and  that 
the  art  had  been  greatly  cultivated,  before  this  period. 

Herkne  to  my  ron,     ^^  , ,     ,  , 

As  ich  ou  tell  con,      Qf  elde  alhau yt ges. 


Ofamodymoi^ 
Hihte  Maximion, 
Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 
So  moni  mon  undirstod. 


Sotk  withoute  les. 


Nou  herkne  hou  U  wes.  ^ 


For  the  same  reason,  a  sort  of  elegy  on  our  Saviour's  cru- 
on  should  not  be  omitted.     It  begins  thus  : 

I  syke  when  y  singe  for  sorewe  that  y  se 
When  y  with  wj^pinge  bihold  upon  the  tre. 
Ant  se  Jhesu  the  suete 
Is  hert  blod  for-lete. 

For  the  love  of  me ; 
Ys  woundes  waxen  wete, 
Thei  wepen,  still  and  mete, 
Marie  reweth  the.  ^ 


M< 


^  ITiah  he  ben  deme  done* 


^^  an  alliterative  ode  on  heaven,  death,  judgement,  &c. 

^^^ddel-erd  for  mon  was  mad, 

'Ju-mihti  aren  is  meste  mede, 

Tliis  hedy  hath  on  honde  yhad, 

-J^liat  hevene  hem  is  hest  to  hede. 

'^^erde  a  blisse  budel  us  bade, 

TUe  dreri  domesdai  to  drede, 

^^  sinful  sauhting  sone  be  sad, 
^I^iat  deme  doth  this  deme  dede,  - 
^^  wrake&ll  werkes  under  wede, 
In  soule  soteleth  sone.  ^ 

^  ^SS.  ibid.  f.  83. 


"  Ibid.  r.  sa 
d2 
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Many  of  these  measul'es  were  ad(^ted  from  the  French 
chansons'.     I  will  add  one  or  two  more  q)eciinens. 

On  our  Saviour's  passion  and  death. 

Jesu  for  thi  muchele  miht 

Thou  zef  us  of  thi  grace, 
That  we  mowe  day  and  nyht 

Thenken  o  thi  face. 
In  myn  herte  hit  doth  me  god. 
When  y  thenke  on  Jhesu  blod. 

That  ran  doun  bi  ys  syde ; 
From  is  herte  doune  to  ys  fot, 
For  ous  he  spradde  is  herte  blod 

His  wondes  were  so  wyde.  ^ 

On  the  same  subject 

Lutel  wot  hit  any  mon 

Hou  love  hym  haveth  y  bounde, 
That  for  us  o  the  rode  ron, 

Ant  bohte  us  with  is  wounde ; 
The  love  of  him  us  haveth  ymaked  sounde, 
And  y  cast  the  grimly  gost  to  ground : 
Ever  and  oo,  nyht  and  day,  he  haveth  us  in  is  thohte, 
He  nul  nout  leose  that  he  so  deore  bohte.  * 

The  following  are  on  love  and  g{  Jlantry.  The  poet,  named  ift^ 
chard,  professes  himself  to  have  been  a  great  writer  of  love-soi%^^ 

Weping  haveth  myn  wonges  *  wet, 

For  wilked  worke  ant  wone  of  wjt, 
Unblithe  y  be  til  y  ha  bet, 

Bruches  broken  ase  bok  bjt : 
Of  levedis  love  that  y  ha  let. 

That  lemcth  al  with  luefly  Ijt, 
Ofte  in  songc  y  have  hem  set. 

That  is  unsemly  dier  hit  syt 

■  Sw  MSS.  Ilnrl.  iit  supr.  f.  49.  76.  *  lh\^f,  128.  These  lines dtcfW*** 

*  ll»ul.    f.   7i).     Pwbably  this  song  occur,  burlesqued  and  parodiedt  ^ ' 

lm>  brfn  tomewlmt  modernised  by  tran-  writer  of  the  same  age.                   ,  . 

MTihvn.  •  [checks,  A. S.  j  an^  ItaL  guinC"*'* 
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Hit  syt  and  semeth  noht, 

Ther  hit  ys  seid  in  song 
That  y  have  of  them  wroht, 

Y  wis  hit  is  all  wrong.  * 

It  was  customary  with  the  early  scribes,  when  stanzas  con- 
sisted of  short  lines,  to  throw  them  together  like  prose.  As 
thus: 

^*  A  wayle  whyt  as  whalles  bon  |  a  grein  in  golde  that  godly 
shoQ  I  a  tortle  that  min  herte  is  on  |  in  tounes  trewe  |  Hire 
^adship  nes  never  gon  |  whil  y  may  glewe.*'** 

Sometimes  they  wrote  three  or  four  verses  together  as  one 
line, 

^^th  longyng  y  am  lad  |  on  molde  y  waxe  mad  |  a  maide 

marreth  me, 
^  grede  y  grone  un  glad  |  for  selden  y  am  sad  |  that  semly 

for  te  se. 
L^vedi  thou  rewe  me  |  to  routhe  thou  havest  me  rad  |  be  bote 

of  that  y  bad  |  my  lyf  is  long  on  the.^ 

Again, 

"lost  i  ryden  by  rybbes  dale  |  widle  wynunen  for  te  wale  | 

ant  welde  wuch  ich  wolde : 
^onnde  were  the  feirest  on  |  that  ever  was  mad  of  blod  ant 

bon  I  in  boure  best  with  bolde.*^ 

This  mode  of  writing  is  not  uncommon  in  antient  manu- 
scripts of  French  poetry.     And  some  critics  may  be  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  the  verses  which  we  call  Alexandrine,  acci- 
dentally assumed  tlieir  form  merely  from  the  practice  of  ab» 
ttnd  transcribers,  who  frugally  chose  to  fill  their  pages  to  the 
cttemity,  and  violated  the  metrical  structure  for  the  sake  of 
.Ikring  their  v<^llum.     It  is  certain,  that  the  common  stanza  of 
^  short  lines  may  be  reduced  into  two  Alexandrines,  and  on 

'  MSS.  ibid.  f.  66.         »>  Ibid.  f.  67.        '  Ibid.  63.  b.  ''  Ibid.  f.  66. 
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the  contrary.     I  have  before  observed,  that  the  Saxcxi 
cited  by  Hickes,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
stanzas,  is  written  in  stanzas  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  Alezaxi* 
drines  in  the  Trinity  manuscript  at  Cambridge.     How  it 
originally  from  the  poet  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Our  early  poetry  often  appears  in  satirical  pieces  on  the 
blished  and  eminent  professions.     And  the  if^Titers,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  succeeded  not  amiss  when  they  cloathed  their 
satire  in  allegory.     But  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  scuj^ 
rilous  and  illiberal  than  their  satires  when  they  descend  to  mefe 
invective.     In  the  British  Museum,  among  other  examples 
which  I  could  mention,  we  have  a  satirical  baUad  on  the  kiF- 
yers%  and  another  on  the  clergy,  or  rather  some  particalsr 
bishop.     The  latter  begins  thus : 

Hyrd-men  hatieth  ant  vch  mones  hyne, 
For  everuch  a  parossh  heo  polketh  in  pyne 
Ant  clastreth  wjrf  heore  coUe: 
Nou  wol  vch  fol  clerc  tliat  is  fayly 
Wende  to  the  bysshop  ant  bugge  bayly, 
Nys  no  wj-t  in  is  nolle.  ^ 

The  elder  French  jx>etrj'  abounds  in  allegorical  satire:  an** 
I  doubt  not  that  the  author  of  the  satire  on  the  monastic  pro^ 
fession,  cited  above,  copied  some  French  satire  on  the  subjec*-* 
Satire  was  one  sj^cies  of  the  poetrj'  of  the  Provencial  troubadoin** 
Anselm  Fayditt  a  troubadour  of  tlie  eleventh  century,  who  wil-* 
again  be  mentioned,  i^Tote  a  sort  of  satirical  drama  called  th^ 
Heresy  of  the  Fathers,  Heregia  del  Preyres,  a  ridiciil* 
on  the  council  which  condemned  the  Albigenses.  The  pf^ 
legates  often  fell  under  the  lash  of  these  poets ;  whc^  fiivoB^ 
they  were  obliged  to  court,  but  in  vain,  by  the  promise  i^ 
ample  gratuities'.  Hugues  jde  Bercy,  a  French  monk,  wrote 
in  the  twelfth  century  a  very  lively  and  severe  satire ;  in  which 

*  MSS.  ut  supr.  f.  70.  b.  his    usual    order    of    transciipcioib^ 

[This  stanza  forms  a  part  of  the  satire  Edit.  ] 
on  the  lawjers.     Warton  was  led  into         f  Ibid.  f.  71. 

the  mistake  by  the  transcriber  having        ■  Fontenellc,  Dist.  Thcmtr.  Fr.  p^  \^ 

deviated  in  the  present  instance  from  edit.  174S. 
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person,  not  even  himseli^  was  spared,  and  which  he  called 
tbfl  Bible,  as  containing  nothing  but  truth  **• 

In  the  Harleian  manuscripts  I  find  an  antiaoit  French  poem, 
respecting  England,  which  is  a  humorous  panegyric  on  a 
religious  order  called  Le  Ordre  de  bel  Eyse.    This  19 
exordium: 

Qui  vodra  a  moi  entendre 
Oyr  purra  e  aprendre 
L'estoyre  de  un  Ordre  Novel 
Qe  mout  est  delitous  [e]  bel. 

He  poet  ingeniously  feigns,  that  his  new  monastic  order  con- 
ttsts  of  the  most  eminent  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes, 
^^0  inhabit  the  monasteries  assigned  to  it  promiscuously;  and 
^b|it  no  person  is  excluded  from  this  establishment  who  can 
support  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  They  are  bound  by  their 
•tatutes  to  live  in  perpetual  idleness  and  luxury :  and  the 
•atirist  refers  them  for  a  pattern  or  rxJe  of  practice  in  these 
^portant  articles,  to  the  monasteries  of  Sempringham  in  Lin- 
^Inshire,  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  and 
'J'Jany  other  religious  orders  then  flourishing  in  England  K 

When  we  consider  the  feudal  manners,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  our  Norman  ancestors,  their  love  of  military  glory, 
fte  enthusiasm  with  which  tliey  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  and 
fl»c  wonders  to  which  they  must  have  been  familiarised  from 
ftose  eastern  enterprises,  we  naturally  suppose,  what  will  here- 
after be  more  particxJarly  proved,  that  their  retinues  abounded 
vridi  minstrels  and  harpers,  and  that  their  chief  entertainment 
^  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  romantic  and  martial  adventures. 
But  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  my  searches  afier  the 
Wrical  tales  which  must  have  prevailed  in  their  times.  Most 
tf  diose  old  heroic  songs  are  [perished,  together  with  the  stately 

*te  Ftucbett,  Rec.  p.  151.  Seignor  de  Bene"  is  a  more  courtly 

rHie  piece  here  alluded  to  was  not  composition,  and  fonns  a  nut  of  the 

vntni  1^  De  Bercy.    It  will  be  found  same  collection,  p.   194.     The  earlier 

ii  tiw  utamd  volume  of  Barbazan's  Fa-  French  antiquaries  have  frequenUy  con- 

ifinx  !>.  807,   and  is  called  "Bible  founded  these  two  production8.«-£j>iT.l 

SdbC  d«   Provins.'*    <«  La   Bible  au  *  MSS.  ibid.  f.  131. 
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castles  in  whose  halls  they  were  sung.  Yet  they  are  not  ao 
totally  lost  as  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  Many  of  them  still 
partly  exist  in  the  old  English  metrical  romances,  whidi  wiD 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places ;  yet  divested  of  their 
original  form,  polished  in  their  style,  adorned  with  new  inci- 
dents, successively  modernised  by  repeated  transcription  and 
recitation,  and  retaining  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  the 
original  composition.  Tliis  has  not  been  the  case  of  die 
legendar}'  and  other  religious  poems  written  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  manuscripts  of  which  abound  in  our  libraries.  From 
the  nature  of  their  subject  tliey  were  less  popular  and  com- 
mon ;  and  being  less  frequently  recited,  became  less  liabk  to 
perpetual  innovation  or  alteration. 

The  most  ancient  English  metrical  romance  which  I  can 
discover,  is  entitled  the  Geste  of  King  Horn.  It  was  evi- 
dently written  after  the  Crusades  had  begim,  is  mentioned  hj 
Chaucer^,  and  probably  still  remains  in  its  original  state.  I 
will  first  give  the  substance  of  the  story,  and  afterwards  add 
some  specimens  of  the  composition.  But  I  must  premise^  that 
this  story  occurs  in  very  old  French  metre  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  British  Museum*,  so  that  probably  it  is  a  translation: 
a  circiunstance  which  will  tlirow  light  on  an  argument  pur- 
sued hereafter,  proving  tliat  most  of  our  metrical  romances 
are  translated  from  the  French. 

Murj',  king  of  the  Saracens,  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Sud- 
dene,   where  he  kills  the  king   named  AUof      Tlie  queen, 
Godylt,  escapes ;  but  Mury  seizes  on  her  son  Home,  a  beau- 
tifid  youth  aged  fifteen  years,  and  puts  him  into  a  galley,  with 
two  of  his  play-fellows,  Athulph  and  Fykenyld:   the  vessd 
being  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Westnesse,  the 
young  prince  is  found  by  Ayhner  king  of  tliat  coimtrj^,  brought 
to  court,  and  delivered  to  Atlielbrus  his  steward,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  hawking,  haqiing,  tilting,  and  other  courtly  acccnn- 
plishments.     Here  die  princess  lljTnenild  falls  in  love  widi 

*  Rim.  Thop.  3402.  Urr.  >  MSS.  Ilarl.  527.  b.  f.  59.  Cod.  mcmbr. 
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him,  declares  her  passion,  and  b  betrothed.     Home,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  engagement,  leaves  the  princess  for  seven 
years;   to  demonstrate,  according  to  the  ritual  of  chivalry, 
tbat  by  seeking  and  accomplishing  dangerous  enterprises  he 
deserved  her  affection.     He  proves  a  most  valorous  and  in- 
vincible knight :  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  having  killed 
king  Miu*y,  recovered  his  father's  kingdom,   and  atchieved 
many  signal  exploits,  recovers  the  princess  Rymenild  from 
the  hands  of  his  treacherous  knight  and  companion  Fykenyld ; 
carries  her  in  triumph  to  his  own  country,  and  there  reigns 
with  her  in  great  splendor  and  prosperity.     The  poem  itself 
begins  and  proceeds  thus : 


.m 


AUe  heo  ben  bl3rthe, 
Tliat  to  my  songe  ylythe' 
A  song  ychulle  ou  singe 
Of  Allof  the  gode  kynge, 
Kyng  he  wes  by  weste 
The  whiles  hit  yleste ; 
Ant  Godylt  his  gode  quene. 
No  feyrore  myhte  bene. 
Ant  huere  sone  hilite  Honi, 
Feyrore  childe  ne  myhte  be  bom: 
For  reyn  ne  myhte  byryne 
Ne  Sonne  myhte  shyne 
Feyrore  child  then  he  was, 
Bryht  so  ever  eny  glas, 
So  whit  so  eny  lylye  flour. 
So  rose  red  wes  his  colour ; 
He  wes  feyr  ant  eke  bold. 
Ant  of  fyftene  wynter  old, 
Nis  non  his  yliche 
In  none  kinges  ryche. 
Tueye  feren  °  he  hadde. 
That  he  with  him  ladde, 

"  listen.  "  companions. 
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AUe  richemenne  sones, 
And  alle  suythe  feyre  gomes^ 
Wyth  him  fort^  pieye 
Mest  he  lovede  tueye, 
That  on  wes  hoten  Athulf  chyld. 
And  that  other  Fykenyld, 
Athulf  wes  the  beste, 
And  Fykenyld  the  werste. 
Hyt  was  upon  a  someres  day 
Also  ich  ou  telle  may, 
Allof  the  gode  kyng 
Rode  upon  his  pleyyng, 
Bi  the  see  side, 
Ther  he  was  woned  to  ride ; 
With  him  ne  ryde  bote  tuo, 
Al  to  fewe  hue  were  tho : 
He  fond  by  the  stronde, 
'  Aryved  on  is  londe, 
Shipes  fyftene 
Of  Sarazynes  kene : 
Me  askede  whet  hue  sohten 
Other  on  is  lond  brohten. 

But  I  hasten  to  that  part  of  the  story  where  prince  Home 
appears  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Westnesse. 

The  kjTig  com  into  halle, 
Among  his  knyhtes  alle, 
ForUi  he  clepetli  Athelbrus, 
His  stiward,  and  him  seide  thus : 
"  Stiward  tac  thou  here 
My  fondling  for  to  lere, 
Of  thine  mestere 
Of  wode  and  of  ry\'ereP, 


*  So  Robert  dc  Brunnc  of  king  Ma- 
limn.     Ilearnc's  Rob.  Gloc.  p.  622. 


—Marian  faire  in  chere 
Ho  couthc  of  wod  and  ryrere 
In  alle  maner  of  vcnrie,  &c. 
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Ant  toggen  o  the  harpe 
With  is  nayles  sharpe*», 
Ant  tech  him  aile  the  listes 
That  thou  ever  wystes, 
Byfore  me  to  kerven, 
And  of  my  coupe  to  serven% 
Ant  his  feren  devyse 
With  ous  odier  senise ; 
Horn  child,  thou  understond, 
Tech  him  of  harpe  and  song/' 
Atlielbrus  gon  leren 
Horn  and  hyse  feren ; 
Horn  mid  herte  lahte 
Al  that  mon  him  tahte, 
Withinne  court  and  withoute. 
And  overal  aboute, 
Lovede  men  Horn  child. 
And  most  hun  lovede  Rymenyld 
Tlie  kinges  oune  dohter, 
For  he  wes  in  hire  thohte, 
Hue  lovede  him  in  hire  mod. 
For  he  wes  feir  and  eke  god, 

*  In  another  part  of  the  poem  he  is    table.     See  a  curious  account  of  the 
introduced  playing  on  his  harp.  SSP^  '"  ^^  palace  of  the  bishop  of 

Horn  «ite  him  abenche,  •    T""!!?  r  7l!^^  '?  "^IL^  IT' 

Is  harp«  he  gan  clenche  "»  Montf.  Cat.  MSS.  iL  p.  984.  col.  2. 

He  mSe  Rymenild  a  liy  '^v^ll^fC'      u^      ^^  *^'"^'L' 

Ant  hue  seide  wcvlawav  &c  ^''^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  creation  passed 

Ant  nue  seiae  wcyiaway,  &c.  through  two  offices.     He  was  first  a 

In  the  chamber  of  a  bishop  of  Winches**  page :  and  at  fourteen  yean  of  age  he 

ter  at  Merd(»n  castle,  now  ruined,  we  was  formally  admitted  an  esquire.    The 

find  mention  made  of  benches  only,  esquires  were  divided  into  several  de- 

Comp.  MS.  J.  Gerveys,  Episcop.  Win-  partments;   that  of  the  Ix>dy,  of  the 

ton,  1266.     **  lidem  red.  com  p.  de  ii.  chamber,  of  the  stable,  and  the  carving 

mensis  in  aula  ad  magnum  descum.  esquire.     The  latter  stood  in  the  hall  at 

£t  de  iiL  mensis,  ex  una  parte,  et  ii.  dinner,  where  he  carved  the  different 

mcnais  ex  altera  parte  cum  tressellis  in  dishes  with  proper  skill  and  address, 

aula.     £t  de  i.  mensa  cum  trcssellis  in  and  directed  the  distribution  of  them 

camera  dom.  episcopi.     £t  v.  fbrmi*  in  among  the  suests.     The  inferior  offices 

eodem  camera.  **    Descus,  in  old  Engli^i  had  also  theur  respective  esquires.    Mem* 

€kei,  is  properly  a  canopy  over  the  high  Anc.  Cheval.  i.  16.  scq. 
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And  thah  hue  ne  dorste  at  borde 

Mid  him  speke  ner  a  worde^ 

Ne  in  the  halle, 

Among  the  knyhtes  alle, 

Hyre  sorewe  ant  hire  pyne 

Nolde  never  fyne, 

Bi  daye  ne  bi  nyhte 

For  hue  speke  ne  myhte, 

With  Ebom  that  wes  so  feir  and  fre 

Tho  hue  ne  myhte  with  him  be ; 

In  herte  hue  had  care  and  wo, 

And  ther  hue  bithohte  hire  tho : 

Hue  sende  hyre  sonde 

Athelbrus  to  honde, 

That  he  come  hire  to, 

And  also  shulde  Horn  do^ 

In  to  hire  boure, 

For  hue  bigon  to  loure, 

And  the  sonde'  sayde. 

That  seek  wes  the  mayde. 

And  bed  hym  come  suythe 

For  hue  nb  nout  blythe. 

The  stiward  was  in  huerte  wo. 

For  he  nuste  whet  he  shulde  do, 

Wh^t  Rymenyld  bysohte 

Gret  wonder  him  thohte; 

About  Horn  die  yinge 

To  boure  fort^  bringe. 

He  thohte  on  is  mode 

Hit  nes  for  none  gode  ; 

He  tok  with  him  anollier, 

Athull*  Home's  brotlier  % 

"  Athulf,"  quoth  he,  "  ryht  anon 

Thou  shalt  witli  me  to  boure  gon, 

•  messenger.  *  companion,  friend. 
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To  speke  with  Rymenyld  stille^ 

To  wyte  hyre  wille, 

Thou  art  Home's  yliche, 

Thou  shalt  hire  bysuyke. 

Sore  me  adrede 

That  hue  wole  Horn  mysrede." 

Athelbrus  and  Athulf  bo 

To  hire  boure  beth  ygo, 

Upon  Athulf  childe 

Rymenild  con  waxe  wilde, 

Hue  wende  Horn  it  were, 

That  hue  hade  there ; 

Hue  seten  adoun  stille, 

Ant  seyden  hure  wille, 

In  hire  armes  tueye 

Athulf  she  con  leye. 

"  Horn,"  quoth  heo,  "  wellonge 

Y  have  loved  thee  stronge. 

Thou  shalt  thy  treuth  plyhte 

In  myn  hond  with  ryhte. 

Me  to  spouse  welde 

And  ich  the  loverd  to  helde." 

So  stille  so  hit  were, 

Athulf  seyde  in  hire  eere, 

*'  Ne  tel  thou  no  more  speche 

May  y  the  byseche 

Thi  tale  gyn  thou  lynne. 

For  Horn  nis  nout  her  jmne,"  See. 

length  the  princess  finds  she  has  been  deceived,  the 
d  is  severely  reprimanded,  and  prince  Home  is  brought 
chamber ;  when,  says  the  poet. 

Of  ys  fayre  syhte 

Al  that  boure  gan  lyhte". 

S.  ibid.  f.  83.     Where  the  title    There  is  a  copy,  much  altered  and  mo- 
n,  "  ye  ^estc  of  kynge  Home.*'    demised,  in  the  Advocates  library  at 
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It  is  the  force  of  the  story  in  these  pieces  that  chiefly 
gages  our  attention.  The  minstrels  had  no  idea  of  rnndnrtin^  ^ 
and  describing  a  delicate  situation.  The  general 
were  gross,  and  die  arts  of  writing  unknown.  Yet  this 
plicity  sometimes  pleases  more  than  the  most  artificial  touchy 
In  the  mean  time,  the  pictures  of  antient  manners  presenter 
by  these  early  writers,  strongly  interest  the  imagination : 
cially  as  having  tlie  same  uncommon  merit  with  the  pictures 
manners  in  Homer,  that  of  being  ibunded  in  trudi  and  realil 
and  actually  painted  irom  the  life.  To  talk  of  the  grossnt 
and  absurdity  of  such  manners  is  little  to  the  purpose; 
poet  is  only  concerned  in  the  justness  and  &ithfidness  of 
representation. 


Edinburgh,  W.  4.  i.  Numb,  xxiiv.  [and  evidence  are  too  slight  to  be  _ 

in  Hitson's  Romances,  vol.  S.]  The  title  received,  except  in  the  rear  of  more  ob- 

Hom-childt  and  Maiden  Rimnild.    The  vious  authority.      Ilowerer,   to  tfaOM 

beginning,  who  widi  Mr.  Ritson  persist  in  bdievhy 

Mi  leve  frende  dere,  the  French  fragment  of  this  romance^  t» 

Ilerken  and  ye  shall  here.  be  an  earlier  composition  than  **  Tbt 

[The  text  of  thb  romance  has  been  ta-  Geste  of  Kyng  Horn,"  the  foDowiBf 

ken  from  Mr.  Ritson*s  edition;  whose  ac-  passage  is  submitted,  for  the  purpoa«  i 

curacy,  by  the  way,  though  unimpeach-  contrasting  its  highly  wrought  imageit 

able  in   the  specimens  quoted  above,  with  the  simple  narratiTe,  and  natiim 

is  not  equally  conspicuous  throughout  allusion,  observed  throughout  the  En- 

the  poem.     In  fact,  he  seems  neither  to  glisli  poem  : 

have  been  master  of  the  languaffe  nor  t^«.  »*:»«  i.  k«.»^  .  •«.:  .;  .»«..«»«^»<^  - 

,         ,.           -r^.      1             ^'11     «•    J  liors  print  la  narpe  a  sei  SI  coounence  a 

the  subject.     His  glossary  will  afford  temprer 

sufficient  evidence  of  the  former  as^r-  jy^^  ^  j^„^  lesgardast,  cum  U  U  aot 

tion— te  which  much  imght  be  added  manier' 

from  his  omissions  and  mispnntsj-and  ^um  Ics  co'rdes  tuchot,  cum  les  feaeit 

his  notes  will  amply  bear  out  the  latter.  trembler 

The    Wshop  of   Dromore    co^idered  ^  ,uant«  f^i«  !«.  chani,  •  c»«it» 

this  production  "  of  genumc  English  ortraner 

growth  r  and  though  his  lordship  may  ^^;  arZnie^dd  fid  tie  pureU  rrmendnrr 

have  been  mistaken  m  ascnbmg  ,t,  m  ^^  ,^  ^^  ^^  •  ^^^  ^J^^^ .  merveiUer 

Its  present  form,  to  so  ea^-lv  an  «ra  as  ^uant  celes   notes  ot  fait  prent  sen 

"  withm  a  century  after  the  Conquest ;  „.«„«»«.. 

,       ,.      ,       -^  ,     .    ^.      .    ^        *  amunter 

yettheeditorhasnohesitationm  express-  £  par  tut  autre  tuns  fait  les  cordes  saner: 
iQg  his  belief,  that  it  owes  its  ongm  to 

a  period  long  anterior  to  that  event  The  It  remains  to  observe,  that  "  The  noble 

reasons  for  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  Hystory  of  Kynge  Ponthus  of  Gmlyoe" 

entered  upon  here.     They  are  too  de-  printed  by  De  Worde,  and  quoted  bj 

tailed  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  Mr.  Ritson,  is  but  a  more  enlarged  ver- 

note ;  and  though  some  of  them  will  be  sion  of  the  same  story,  with  some  ali^it 

introduced  elsewhere,  yet  many  perhaps  change  of  circumstanoe,  and  an  ahnost 

are  the  result  of  convictions  more  easily  total  change  of  names,  countries,  &c.— 

felt  than  expressed,  and  whose  shades  of  Edit. ] 
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SECTION      11. 


xiITHERTO  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the  state 
of  our  poetry  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1200,  or  rather 
afterwards.  It  wUl  appear  to  have  made  no  very  rapid  improve- 
ment 6com  that  period.  Yet  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the 
language  losing  much  of  its  antient  barbarism  and  obscurity, 
and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  dialect  of  modem  times. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  a  poem 
occnirs,  the  date  of  which  may  be  determined  with  some  de- 
of  certainty.  It  is  a  satirical  song,  or  ballad,  written  by 
of  the  adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester, 
a  powerful  baron,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  was 
fought  in  the  year  1264,  and  proved  very  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  king.  In  this  decisive  action,  Richard  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, his  brother  Henry  the  Third,  and  prince  Edward,  with 
naiiy  others  of  the  royal  party,  were,  taken  prisoners. 

I. 

Sitteth  alle  stille,  ant  herkneth  to  me : 
The  kyn  of  Alemaigne^,  bi  mi  leaute**, 
Thritd  thousent  pound  askede  he 
Forte  make  the  pees*^  in  the  countre^. 
And  so  he  dude  more. 
Richard,  thah^  thou  be  ever  trichard^ 
Tricthen  shall  thou  never  more. 

II. 

Richard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  was  kyng. 
He  spende  al  is  tresour  opon  swyvyng^ 

^  Hm  king  of  the  Romam.  *  The  barons  made  thb  offer  of  thirty 

^  fejTilty.  thousand  pounds  to  Richard. 

*  peace.  *  though.  '  treacherous. 
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Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng^, 
Let  him  habbe,  ase  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng**, 
Maugre  Wyiidesore  *. 
Richard,  diah  thou,  &c 

III. 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  ful  wel  ^, 
He  saisede  the  mubie  for  a  castel  ^ 
Widi  hare™  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel, 
He  wende  tliat  the  sayles  were  mangonel" 
To  help  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  diou,  &c. 

IV. 

Tlie  kyng  of  Alemaigne  gederede°  ys  host, 
Makede  him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  postP, 
Wende  with  is  prude"*,  ant  is  muchele  bost, 
Brohte  from  Almayne  mony  sori  gost*^ 
To  store  Wyndesore. 

Richard,  diah  thou,  &c. 

* 

'  Overlyng,  i.  e.  Miperiour.     But  per-  548.     Rol)ert  dc   Brunne,  a  piMfc 

haps  the  word  is  ostcrlyng,  for  esterltfn»,  whom  I  shall  speak  at  large  in  his 

a  French  piece  of  money.     Wallingford  per  place,  translate«t  the  onset  of 

was  one  of  the  honours  conferred  on  battle  wuh  some  spirit,  edit.  H 

Richard,  at  his  marriage  with  Sauchia  p.  L*17  : 

daughter  of  the  count  of  I'rovencc.  Symon  com  to  Uie  fclde,  and  put  up 

[Perhaps  o/r/y/i^,  **  one  furlong.    ]  banere, 

\  "  Let  hun  have,  as  he  brews,  poison  ^he  king  schcwed  forth  his  schelde, 
[m.ser>']  to  druik.                   ^  ^   ,  .     ,  dragon  ful  austere  : 

•  >\  indsor-castlc  was  one  of  the  king  s  ^h^  y^,^    ^^,^  ^„  ^     ^,^  ^ 
chief  fortresses.  .  * . ,  ^ 

k  '*  lliought  to  do  full  well."  '^' ' 

'  Some  old  chronicles  relate,  that  at         *"  their, 
the  battle  of  Lewes  Richnnl  was  taken         "  battering-rams.     [Vid.  infra  p.  T'  '*' 

in  a  windmill.       lleame  M8S.    Coll.  note  n.]  *^  gathered, 

vol.  ICV).  p.  82.     Kol>ert  of  Gloucester         **  mill-post.  "*  pri<'c. 

mentions  the  same  ciicumstance,  edit.         '  He   brought   with   Iiim   many  #2>- 

Ilearne,  p.  547.  reigners,  when  he  returned  to  £nglaii<^ 

The  king  of  Alemaigne  was  in  a  wind-  f^.""^  **i^\"^'  possession  ot*  his  dignity  cf 

muUe  inome.  ^^'V?  *^^  ^'*^  Uomans.      ITiis  gave  grert 

onencc  to  the  barons.     It  is  here  is- 

Richard  and  prince  Edward  took  shelter  sinuated,  that  he  intended  to  ganrisoa 

in  the  Grey-friars  at  Lewes,  but  were  Windsor-castle   with   these   foreignefSi 

afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Ulie    barons    obliged   him  to   disiimi 

\Vallingford.     Usee  I  Iearne*s  Langtoft,  most  of  them  soon  after  he  lawlffd  in  £b> 

Gloss,    p.  G\(y  ;    and  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  gland. 
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V. 

By  God  that  is  aboven  ous  he  dude  muche  synne. 
That  lette  passen  over  see  the  erl  of  Warynne* : 
He  hath  robbed  Engelond,  the  mores,  ant  the  fenne. 
The  gold,  ant  the  selver,  and  y-boren  henne, 
For  love  of  Wyndesore, 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c« 

VI. 

Sire  Simond  de  Mountfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  chyn^ 
Hevede  *  he  nou  here  the  erle  of  Waryn, 
Shuld  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn  ", 
Ne  with  sheld,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  other  gyn^, 
To  help  of  Wyndesore : 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

VII. 

Syre  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  swore  bi  ys  cop, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  Sire  Hue  de  Bigot, 
Al  he  shulde  grante  here  twelfemoneth  scot* 
Shulde  he  never  more  with  his  fot  pot, 
To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c« 

VIII. 

[Be  the  luef,  be  the  loht  Sire  Edward, 
Thou  shalt  ride  sporeless  o  thy  lyard, 
Al  the  ryhte  way  to  Douere  ward, 
Shalt  thou  never  more  breke  foreward, 
And  that  reweth  sore ; 
Edward,  thou  dudest  ase  a  shreward, 

Forsoke  thyn  emes*  lore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c.] 

Ibt  eui  of  Warren  and  Surry,  and  'j^^**  ^^*  ^  bad  transcribed  this  baU 

■ijb  le  Bigot  the  king's  justiciary,  lad  from  the  British  Mu8eum,and  written 

iitipatd  in  the  aevenm  stansa,  had  these  few  cursory  explanations,  before  I 

iSnio  Fxmoct.  knew  that  it  was  printed  in  the  second 

'  hid.  ediiion  of  Doctor  Percy's  Ballads,  ii.  1. 

'hibitatioo,  booM.  See  MSS.  HarL  ut  lupr.  f.  58.  bi 

'  mffitm,  ww|NMu  •  [uncle's.] 

L.  I.  E 
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These  popular  rhymes  had  probably  no  small  influence  ia 
encouraging  Leicester's  partisans,   and  diffusing  his  &eticr^ 
There  is  some  humour  in  imagining  that  Richard  suppoftoc 
the  windmill  to  which  ho  retreated,  to  be  a  fortification;  aiirf 
that  he  believed  tlie  sails  of  it  to  be  military  engines.    In  the 
manuscript  from  which  this  specimen  is  transcribed,  imm^ 
diatcly  follows  a  song  in  French,  seemingly  written  by  the 
same  poet,  on  the  battle  of  Evejiham  fought  the  following 
year ;  in  which  Leicester  was  killed,  and  his  rebellious  barons 
defeated  y.     Our  poet  looks  upon  his  hero  as  a  niartjT;  and  j 
particularly  laments  the  loss  of  Henry  his  son,  and  Hugh  le 
Despenser  justiciary  of  England.     lie  concludes  with  an  En- 
glish stiinza,  much  in  the  style  and  spiiit  of  those  just  quoted. 

A  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  in  a  work  which  places  the 
study  of  the  law  in  a  new  light,  and  proves  it  to  be  an  e^te^ 
taining  history  of  manners,  has  observed,  that  tliis  ballad  oo 
Richard  of  Alenuiigne  probably  occasional  a  statute  again^ 
libels  in  the  year  1275,  under  the  title,  "  Against  slanderous 
reports,  or  tales  to  cause  discord  betwixt  king  and  peqik** 
That  this  spirit  was  gi'owing  to  an  extravagance  wliicli  destfw 
to  be  checked,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  further  proofc 

I  nuist  not  j)ass  over  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Tliird,  who 
died  in  tlie  year  \'272,  without  observing,  that  this  niODarch 
enter Luii led  in  nis  coint  a  poet  with  a  ceriain  salarj',  whose 
name  was  Henry  de  Avranclies*.  And  although  this  poet 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  u'.ost  probably  wrote  in  French,  yet 
this  first  instance  of  an  oHlcer  who  was  ailenvards,  yet  vim 
sufficient  hiii)r(>))riety,  deiioniiiiatcd  apart  laureate  in  the  En- 
glish ccmrt,  deservedly  claims  particular  notice  in  the  course  fli 
these  annals.    He  is  called  Master  Henry  the  Versifier^ \  vhich 

y  f.  .19.     .It  hcfjins,  ^  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mts,  dut 

Chau liter  mestoii  j  moa  ever  le  voit  [  en  Walo  Vvrfijimttn-  %%Tr»te  i  panrgQfric  on 

un  dure  langage,  Henry  tlie  First;   and  that  the  «in» 

Tut  on  pluraiiDt  |  fus:  fct  Icchaunt  |  de  Wnlo  J'cr.\ijicalar  wrote  a  povm  oadM 

noitie  duz  Br.-(inn^e,  ^..c.  p:ak  whidi  iluit  k-inj;  made  at  Woo4* 

»  0»F»:v^Tios8  uroK  THE  sTATrTKs  **^^*^^*     '^l'^'^  Lelaiid*s  CuUectan.  «L 

cHicPLT  TU£  MOUE  ANUENT,  &c.  ttiit.  "'  '^'^}^'  '•  1^>7.  edit.  177a     Perba|H hi 

]7'j(^.  u.  71.  "^"^  "^  ^''*^'  dcpartincnt  of  Henry  nc^ 

"  SiHrCnkVs  Snrv.   Cornw.  p.  .W.  lioned  in  the  text.     OncGuaksaLtfA 

edit.  JC(/i.  V^^*   who  Uouiislicd  about  tlitt  * 
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I  perhaps  implies  a*  different  character  from  the  n>yal 
•r  Joadator.  The  king^s  treasurers  are  ordered  to 
4aster  Henry  one  hundred  shillings,  which  I  sup- 
tve  been  a  year's  stipend,  in  tlie  j'ear  1251  *^.  And 
same  precept  occurs  undfer  the  year  1249^.  Our 
»nry,  it  seems,  had  in  some  of  his  verses  reflected  on 
ty  of  the  Cornish  men.  This  insult  was  resented  in 
tire  now  remaining,  written  by  Michael  Blttunpayiie, 
f  Cornwall,  and  recited  by  the  author  in  the  pre- 
Hugh  abbot  of  Westminster,  Hugh  de  Mortimer 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  elect  of 
2r,  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester*.  While  we  are 
[)f  the  Versifier  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  will  not  be 
add,  that  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  same  king, 
ng&  and  one  pipe  of  wine  were  given  tb  Richard  the 
•per,  and  one  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  his  wife  ^. 

Est  tibi  gamba  capri,  cnis  paaseru,  et 

latus  apri ; 
Os  leporis,  catuli  nasus,  dens  et  gena 

inuU : 
Frons  vetul«p,  tauri  caput,  et  coW  lin^ 

dique  maun. 


by  Bale,  iii.  5.  and  Pitts, 
s  commended  in  the  Poli- 
/k  copy  of  his  Latin  hexa- 
re  on  tlie  monks  is  printed 
[<^cias,  among  miscellane- 
H?nis  De  comij)to  EcckdtB 
.  Basil.  1557.  oct. 
TO  Henrico  Versificatori." 
Hist.  Excheq.  p.  :^68. 
574.  In  MSS.  Digb.  Bibl. 
J,  in  John  of  Iloveden's  5b- 
inqiiajipnta  MaruVj  "  Mag. 
jRsinrATOH  MAGNUS,  dc  B. 
c. 

lib!.  Bodl.  Arch.  Bodl.  29. 
4to.  viz.  "  Versus  macistri 
Jornubiensis  contra  Mag. 
Abricensem  coram  dom. 
ate  Westmou.  et  aliis.*'  fol. 
•.  **  Archifoeta  vide  quod 
ibi  de. "  Sec  also  fol.  83.  b. 
85. 
I  prius  te  diximus  Archi- 

postjco  nunc  dicimus  esse 

lum,  &c. 

leans  here  the  king^t  chkfjtoet. 

r  place  our  Cornish  satirist 
master  HenryV  persom 


In  a  blank  page  of  the  Bodleian  ma- 
nuscript, from  which  these  extracts  are 
mode,  is  written,  *<  Iste  liber  constat 
i^Vatri  Johanni  de  Wallis  monacho  Ra- 
meseye."  The  name  is  elegantly  en- 
riched with  a  device.  Tliis  manuscript 
contains,  among  otlier  things,  Planctus 
de  Excidio  Trojae,  by  Hugo  Prior  de 
Montacuto,  in  rhyming  hexameters  and 
pentameters,  viz.  fol.  b9.  Camden  cites 
other  Latin  verses  of  Michael  Blaun- 
pain,  whom  he  calls  ^<  Merry  Michael 
the  Cornish  poet."  Rem.  p.  10.  See 
aliso  p.  489.  edit  1^4.  He  wrole 
many  other  Latin  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse. 

[Compare  Tanner  in  Joakne*  Coii- 
KUBiRNsis,  who  recites  Ins  othet  plecesi 
BiBL.  p.  432.  Notes'" — Additioks.] 

f  Rot.  Pip.  en  36  Henr.  in.    "  Etln 
uno  doUo  vini  empto  et  dato  mag&tm' 
Kicarda  Githarist«  regis,  xl.  w>L  per 
Br.  Reg.     Et  in  uno  dolibempta  et- 
dato  Beatrld  uxori  cjusdeni-  Riemf/* 

2 
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But  why  tliis  gratuity  of  a  pipe  of  wine  should  also  be  made 
to  the  wife,  as  well  as  to  the  husband,  who  from  his  proiessioc 
was  a  genial  character,  appears  problematical  according  1^ 
our  present  ideas*. 

The  first  poet  whose  name  occurs  in  th^  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  and  indeed  in  these  annals,  is  Robert  of  Glocester, 
a  monk  of  die  abbey  of  Glocester.  He  has  left  a  poem  d 
considerable  length,  which  is  a  history  of  England  in  Tene^ 
from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  It  was  en- 
dendy  written  after  the  year  1278,  as  die  poet  mentions  king 
Ardiur's  sumptuous  tomb,  erected  in  that  year  before  the  higii 
altar  of  Glastcnbury  church  ^ :  and  he  declares  himself  a  living 
witness  of  the  remarkably  dismal  weather  which  distinguished 
the  day  on  which  the  batde  of  Evesham  above  mentioned  vtf 
fought,  in  the  year  1265^.  From  these  and  other  drcma* 
stances  this  piece  appears  to  have  been  composed  about  die 
year  1280.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts,  is  cited  bj 
many  antiquaries,  and  printed  by  Heame,  in  the  Alexandrine 
measure ;  but  with  equal  probability  might  have  been  writta  : 
in  four-lined  stanzas.  This  rhyming  chronicle  is  totally  de- 
stitute of  art  or  imagination.  The  author  has  cloathed  die 
fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  rhjTne,  which  have  often  • 
more  poetical  air  in  Geoflrey's  prose.  Tlie  language  is  not 
much  more  easy  or  intelligible  Uian  that  of  many  of  the  N<»^ 
man  Saxon  poems  quoted  in  the  preceding  section :  it  is  fuH 
of  Saxonisms,  which  indeed  abound,  more  or  less,  in  every 
writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer.  But  this  obscuri^  ii 
perhaps  owing  to  the  western  dialect,  in  which  our  monk  of 

*  [Beatrice  may  possibly  have  been  a  persons  on  behalf  of  all  the  mnyettta 

Jugleresif  whose  pautomixnio  exhibitions  jovf*lntrs  et  jou^Ures»e$  ot  that  city,  vt 

were  accompanied    by  her  husband*:*  find  among  others  the  names  of  lehaooi 
harp,  or   who  filled  up  the  intervaU .  Langlois  et  Adeline,  fame  de  Lani^lM 

between  hid  performances.     This  union  Juucons,  fils  Ic  moine  et  Mai^erite,  la 

of  profe^Mional  talents  iu  husband  and  fame  au  moine.     See  Roquefort  de  h 

wife  waa  not  uncommon.    In  a  copy  of  Poesie  Fran9oise  dans  les  liL  et  liS. 

the  ordonnances  for  regulating  the  min-  Siecles.  p.  12H8.— Edit.] 

strols,  &c.  residing  at  Paris   a  docu-  '  Pag.   224.   edit«  Heuns.      OtMk 

nient  drawn  up  by  themselves  in  the  17S4. 

yw  1331,  and  signed  by  thirty-seven  '  Pag.  56a 
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Glocester  was  educated.  Provincial  barbarisms  are  naturally 
the  growth  ct  extreme  counties,  and  of  such  as  are  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  which  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  seven  inde- 
pendent states,  contributed  to  produce  as  many  different  pro- 
vindal  dialects.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  tfe  considered,  that 
writers  of  all  ages  and  languages  have  their  affectations  and 
■bgolarities,  which  occasion  in  each  a  peculiar  phraseology. 

•Bobert  of  Gloucester  thus  describes  the  sports  and  solemnly 
6m  which  followed  king  Arthur's  coronation. 

Xhe  kyng  was  to  ys  paleys,  tho  the  servyse  was  y  do^, 

"Tbd  wyUi  his  menye,  and  the  queue  to  hire  also. 

Vbr  hii  hulde  the  olde  usages,  that  men  wyth  men  were 

fSj  them  sulve,  and  wymmen  by  hem  sulve  also  there  N 

Tho  hii  were  eclione  ysett,  as  yt  to  her  stat  bycom, 

Kajy  king  of  Aungeo,  a  thousand  kny tes  nome 

Of  noble  men,  yclothed  in  ermyne  echone 

Of  on  sywete,  and  servede  at  thys  noble  fest  anon« 

Bedwer  the  botyler,  kyng  of  Normandye, 

Horn  also  in  ys  half  a  vayr  companye 

Clf  one  sjrwyte*  worto  servy  of  the  botelerye. 

BjTore  die  queue  yt  was  also  of  al  suche  cortesye, 

Votto  telle  al  the  noblye  thet  ther  was  ydo, 

ThfBj  my  tonge  were  of  stel,  me  ssolde  noght  dure  therto. 

!w]fiDmen  ne  kepte  of  no  kyngt  as  in  d^uery  % 

pole  he  were  in  armys  wel  yproved,  and  atte  leste  thrye  '• 

pEbat  made,  lo,  the  wjonmen  the  chastore  lyf  lede, 

!|ad  die  kyngtes  the  stalwordore™,  and  the  beterein  her  dede. 
Im  after  thys  noble  mete",  as  ryght  was  of  such  tyde, 

thekynghts  atyled  hem  aboute  in  eche  syde. 


'^iHmh  dM  semce  in  the  church  was 


'.'^'Tbcj  kept  the  antient  custom  at 
pmillfc^  ofplacing  the  men  and  women 
illMt.  Kay,  kin^  of  Anjou,  brought 
imaiiid  noble  knights  cloathed  in  er- 
of  one  suit,  or  secto." 


*  *'  brought  aiso,  on  his  part,  a  fair 
company  cloathed  uniformly.** 

^  modesty,  decorum  [gallantrT]. 

*  thrice.  mere  braye. 

*  **  Soon  after  this  noble  feast,  whirh 
was  proper  at  such  an  occasion,  the 
knights  accoutr^  themselres.** 


«^- 
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In  fddy/s  mid  in  niedys  ^to  {uxxve  her  baohekfyB^> 
Somme  w}'tb  Umce,  ;soxxi/e  wyth  suecd,  i^fthoufee  vyhoftt 
Wyth  pkyingc  fit  tables  otlier  jalte  chekereP, 
Wytli  costynge,  oUier  wyth  ssettinge%  other  in  Mme 

manere. 
And  wuch  so  of  eny  game  adde.the  jnay^trje, 
The  kyng  bem  of  ys  ^:fteth  dyde  lai^e.ooilysjie. 
Upe  the  alurs  of  the  castles  the  laydes  .dianiie  stodcy 
And  byhulde  thys  noble  game,  and  wydie  Icyngfcs  veie 
All  the  thre  hexte  dawes^  ylaste  thys  nobleye 
In  halles  and  in  veldes,  of  mete  and  eke  of  pleye. 
Thys  men  com  the  vcrthe*  day  b3nrore  tlie  JcjTige  there^ 
And  he  gef  hem  large  gyftys,  evere  as  hii  wertihe  were. 
Bisshoprjxhes  and  cherches  clerkes  he  gef  somme. 
And  castles  and  townes  kyngtes  that  were  ycome,  * 

Many  of  these  lines  are  literally  translated  from  Gooffij^i 
Monmouth.  In  king  Arttiur's  batde  with  the  giant  at  BtA» 
fleet,  there  Are  no  marks  of  .Gothic  painting.  @ut  ^ere  is  tf 
effort  at  poetry  in  the  description  of  the  giant's  fidl. 

Tho  grislych  yal  the  ssrewe  dio,  that  grislych  was  his  bcift 
He  vel  doung  as  a  gret  ok,  tliat  bynethe  ycon-e  were, 
That  it  thogte  that  al  hul  myd  the  vallynge  ssok. " 

That  is  "  This  cruel  giant  yelled  so  horribly,  and  so  vehemfi?^ 
was  his  fall,  that  he  fell  down  like  an  oak  cut  through  at  ihf 

"  chlvnlr)',  couraj:^,  or  youth.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  preamble  tIatA 

^  clicks.   It  is  ri'iiuirkuble,  that  among  Saracciis  introduced  it  into  Spointai^ 

the  nine  i'xcrci/>cs,  or  accomplislimviits,  the  Crusades.     It  is  mentioned  brG. 4 

mentioiKKl  by  Kolson,  an  ancient  north-  Monmouth,  and  in  the  Aleziad  of  Am 

cm  chief,  one  is  playing  at  chess,    iiur-  Comncno.      Sec  Mcu3.   Acsd.  lit  * 

tholiii.  ii.  c  8.  p.  ILt).     'iliis  game  was  ii:)i?. 

familial  isi>«1  to  the  Kuropeans  after  the  **  DifTorent  waj's  of  playing  it  eta 

Ousadci.  The  romances  u  hich  folhm  ed  "  'The  ladies  stood  OD  the  walks  lit 

those  expiilitionsare  full  of  it.    Kolson,  \iithin  the  battlements  of  the  cank.** 

above  mentioned,  liad  made  a  pilgrim-  **  "  All  the  three  hi^  or  cbief  di 

age  into  the  HdIv  Lund.     But  t'roui  the  In  halls  and  fields,  of  CeMting,  and  I 

pvinciplcH  advancifl  in  the  first  Intro-  neying,  &c.'* 

i>r(  lORY  UissFurA  HON,  thin  game  might  'fourth.                 *  I*^  1^1*  1^ 

have  l>een  known  in  the  Noith  before.  "  Pag.  206. 
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hotUxtiy  and  all  the  hill  shook  while  he  fell."  But  this  stroke 
is  copied  from  Geoffry  of  Monmouth;  who  tells  tlie  same 
miraculous  story,  and  in  all  tlie  pomp  with  which  it  was 
j)erhaps  dressed  up  by  his  favourite  fablers.  "  Exclamavit 
Tero  invisus  ille;  et  velut  quercus  ventorum  viribus  eradi- 
cata,  cmn  maxinio  sonitu  corruit"  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  most  blameable,  tlie  poetical  historian,  or  the 
prosaic  poet. 

It  was  a  tradition  invented  by  the  old  fablers,  that  giants 
brought  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  from  the  most  sequestered 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  placed  them  in  Ireland;  tliat  every 
stone  was  washed  widi  juices  of  herbs,  and  contained  a  medical 
power ;  and  that  Merlin  the  magician,  at  the  request  of  king 
Arthur,  transported  them  from  Ireland,  and  erected  them  in 
circles  on  die  plain  of  Amesbmy,  as  a  sepulchral  monument 
for  the  Britons  treacherously  slain  by  Hengist.     This  ilible  is 

thus  delivered,  williout  decoration,  by  Robert  of  Gloccster. 

• 

"  Sire  kjTig,"  quoth  Merlin  tlio,  "  suche  thynges  y  wis 
Ne  bethe  for  to  scliewe  nogt,  but  wen  gret  nede  ys. 
For  gef  iche  seid  in  bismare,  other  bule  it  ncd  were, 
Sone  from  me  he  wold  wende  the  gost,  that  doth  me  lere^ :" 
The  kyng,  tho  non  other  nas,  bod  hym  som  (juoyntise 
Bithinke  about  tliilk  cors  that  so  noble  were  and  wyse^'. 
*'  Sire  kyng,"  quoth  Merlhi  tho,  "  gef  thou  wolt  here  caste 
In  the  honour  of  men,  a  worke  that  ever  schal  ylaste^, 
To  the  hul  of  Kvlar  ^  send  in  to  Yrlond, 
Aftur  the  noble  stones  that  ther  habbct"  lenge  jstonde; 
That  was  the  treche  of  giandes^,  for  a  quoyiite  work  ther  ys 
Of  stones  al  wyth  art  ymad,  hi  the  world  such  non  ys. 

*  If  I  should  sny  any  thing  out  of    ftakc  of  the  liodics  of  those  noble  and 
WBlitonncsA  or  vanitv,  the  spirit,  or  dc-     wise  Britons.'* 


If  which  teaches  nu*,  wuuld  ininie-         *   "  if  you  would  build,  to  their  ho- 
di^tely  leave  nic.     *'  Nam  si  ca  in  dcri-     nour,  a  lasting  monument." 


m,  sive  vanitatem,  proferrem,  tace-  *  "  To  the  hill  of  Kildarc.** 

Spiritus  qui  me  docct,  ct,  rum  opus  *  have. 

mpnreniret,  lecederet."  Galfnd.  Mon.  ^  **  the  dance  of  giants.**  The  name  cf 

wSL  lOu  this  wonderful  asscuibly  of  immcnM 

*  **  bade  him  use  his  cunning,  for  the  stones. 
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Ne  ther  nys  nothing  that  me  scholde  myd  strengtfae  adouneoiil 

Stode  hco  here,  as  heo  doth  there  ever  a  wolde  last^." 

The  kyng  somdele  to  lyghe^,  tho  he  herde  this  tale, 

'<  How  mygte,"  he  seyde,  ^'  suche  stones  so  grete  and  so  fides 

Be  ybrogt  of  so  fer  lond  ?    And  get  mist  of  were, 

Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  londe  no  ston  to  wonke  nere." 

'^  Syre  kyng,"  quoth  Merlyn,  <^  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  n^ 

lyghyng. 
For  yt  nys  an  ydel  noght  that  ich  tell  this  tythyng^ 
For  in  the  farreste  stude  of  Aflric  giands  while  fette' 
Thike  stones  for  medycjue  and  in  Yrlond  hem  sette. 
While  heo  wonenden  in  Yrlond  to  make  here  bathes  therms 
Ther  undir  forto  bathi  wen  thei  syk  were. 
For  heo  wuld  the  stones  wasch  and  ther  enne  bathe  ywis. 
For  ys  no  ston  ther  among  that  of  gret  vertu  nys  V* 
The  k}nig  and  ys  conseil  radde^  the  stones  forto  fette. 
And  with  gret  power  of  batail  gef  any  more  hem  lette 
Uter  the  kynges  brother,  that  Ambrose  hett  also, 
In  another  name  ychose  was  therto, 
And  fiileene  thousant  men  this  dede  for  to  do 
And  Merlyn  for  his  quointise  thider  went  also  \ 

*  "  Grandcs  sunt  lapides,  ncc  est  ali-  testimony  of  the  British  butb  be  il> 
quis  cujus  virtuti  corlant*  Quod  si  co  lowed  on  this  occasion?  For  they £d 
modo,  quo  ibi  posili  sunt,  circa  platram  not  invent  facts  so  much  as  fablca>  !■ 
locahuntur,  stabuntin  aetcrnum.**  Gal-  the  present  case,  Hengist\  massacre  ii 
fridL  Mon.  viii.  x.  II.  an  allowed  event.      Remove  all  tbeip- 

^  somewhat  laughed.  parent  fiction,  and  the  bards  oalfttft 

*  M)  CTcat  and  &o  many.  that  an   immenrie   pile  of  atoots  Vii 
'  tyduif;.  rai>ed  on  the  plain  of  Ambresburj  ii 

*  **  Giants  once  brought  them  from  the  memory  of  that  event.  They  li^t* 
farthest  part  of  Africa,  &c.'*  near  the  time  to  forge   this  origio  rf 

'^  "  Ijavabant  namque  lapides  et  infra  Stonehenge.     The  whole  story  wti  IC' 

balnea  diffundebant,  unde  sgroti  cura-  cent,  and,  from  tlie  immensity  of  tkl 

buntur.     Ml^^colnint  etiam  cum  hcrba-  noik  itself,  must  have  been  sdll  noit 

rum  confectionibus  unde  vulnerati  sa-  notorious.  Therefore  their  foigeij  mvM 

nabantur.    Noue-ttibi  lapis  qui  medica-  have  been  too  glaring.     It  maybecb- 

mento  creat."     Galfrid.  Mon.  ibid.  joctcd,  that  thry  were  fond  of  refciiiH 

*  rode  [advised  or  counselled].  every  thinjj  stupcnd(;us  to  their  favouiitt 

*  l*ag.  1-15.  14G.  147.  That  Stone-  hero  Arthur.  This  I  grant:  but  Ml 
hcTip*  i>  a  British  monument,  erected  in  when  known  authenticated  facts  f^ood 
memory  of  Ilengi^t's  mrs<icro,  remits,  I  in  their  way,  and  while  the  real  caiM 
Iwlieve,  on  the  vj^Ic  evidence  of  Gei>irry  was  remembered.  Even  to  tliiiday,  tbi 
of  Muuminith.  who  had  it  from  the  Bri-  massacre  of  Hengist,  as  I  hmve  pinti] 
liuli  bnids.     Hut  wli)-  (should   not  the  hinted,  is  an  undiipuied  piece  of  lubfeoff 
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If  any  thing  engages  our  attention  in  this  passage,  it  is  the 
wildness  of  the  fiction ;  in  which  however  the  poet  had  no 
share. 
.  I  will  here  add  Uther's  intrigue  with  Ygeme. 

At  the  fest  of  Estre  tho  kyng  sende  ys  sonde, 

That  heo  comen  alle  to  London  the  hey  men  of  this  londe, 

And  the  levedys  al  so  god,  to  ys  noble  test  wyde, 

For  he  schulde  crowne  here,  for  the  hye  tyde. 

Alle  the  noble  men  of  this  lond  to  the  noble  fest  come. 

And  heore  wyves  and  heore  dogtren  widi  hem  mony  nome. 

This  fest  was  noble  ynow,  and  nobliche  y  do ; 

For  mony  was  the  faire  ledy,  that  y  come  was  therta 

Ygeme,  Gorloys  wj^*,  was  fairest  of  echon, 

That  was  contasse  of  Comewail,  for  so  fair  nas  ther  non. 

The  kyng  by  huld  hire  faste  y  now,  and  ys  herte  on  hire  caste. 

And  thogte,  thay  heo  were  wy^  to  do  folye  atte  last 

He  made  hire  semblant  fair  y  now,  to  non  other  so  gret 

The  erl  nas  not  ther  with  y  payed,  tho  he  yt  imder  get. 

Aftur  mete  he  nom  ys  wyfe  myd  stordy  med  y  now, 

And,  with  oute  leve  of  the  kyng,  to  ys  contrei  drow. 

The  kyng  sende  to  hym  tho,  to  by  leve  al  nygt, 

For  he  moste  of  gret  consel  habbe  som  insygt. 

That  was  for  nogt    Wolde  he  nogt  the  kyng  sende  get  ys 
sonde. 

That  he  by  levede  at  ys  parlemente,  for  nede  of  the  londe. 

The  kyng  was,  tho  he  nolde  nogt,  anguyssous  and  wroth. 

For  despyte  he  wolde  a  wreke  be  he  swor  ys  oth, 

Wky  ibould  not  the  other  part  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Stanehenge  the 

Mory  be  equally  true?     Besides  the  bi-  name  of  Hknoist  has  been  properly  or 

Imoc  of  Nennius,  I  am  aware  that  this  sufficiently  considered. 

Iifoothesis  is  still  attended  with  many  [The  etymology  referred  to  by  Mr. 

difficulties  and  improbabilities.    And  so  Kitson  is  evidently  the  most  plausible 

oc  ^1  the  systems  and  conjectures  ever  that  has  been  suggested :  S;  an-hen^e— 

ytIL  framed  about  this  amazing  monu-  hanging  stone :     Obsirvntions,  &c.     In 

aent.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work  addition  to  this  it  is  supported  by  an  au- 

«f  s  nide  people  who  had  some  ideas  of  thority  of  high  antiquity: 

art :  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  Ro-  -,,     ,        ^.  „^„ *     ,  . 

...i^.  i^A  u  f  J  ..u                    *u     n-:              Stanheng  ont  non  en  Anelois, 
■*•»■  left  behmd  them  among  the  Bri^  «• /       ^-  i?       * . 

In  the  men  time  I  lo  not  re-  f^^'  ''*^'' '"  b^'%^  , 

,  that  in  the  t«r7  contiorat^  '*^"=«  *  J''^— »««•] 
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Bute  he  come  to  amendement.    Ys  power  atte  laste 

He  garkede,  and  wende  forth  to  Ck>rnewail  fiiste. 

Gorloys  ys  castcles  a  store  al  a  boute. 

In  a  strong  castel  lie  dude  ys  wyfj  for  of  hire  was  al  ys  doote. 

In  another  hym  self  he  was,  for  he  nolde  nogt, 

Gref  cas  coinc,  tliat  heo  were  botlie  to  detlie  y  brogt 

The  castel,  that  the  erl  inne  was,  the  kyng  by  segede  &st^ 

For  he  mygte  ys  g}'nnes  for  schanie  to  the  oter  caste. 

Tho  he  was  ther  sene  nygt,  and  he  spcddc  nogt, 

Igeme  tlie  contesse  so  muche  was  in  ys  thogt, 

That  he  nuste  nen  other  wyt,  ne  he  ne  mygte  for  schame 

Telle  yt  bute  a  pryve  knygt,  Ulf}ii  was  ys  name, 

That  he  truste  mest  to.     And  tlio  the  knygt  herde  this, 

'*  Syre,"  he  seidc,  "  y  ne  can  wyte,  wat  red  here  of  ys, 

For  die  castel  ys  so  strong,  that  the  lady  ys  inne, 

For  ich  wene  al  the  lond  ne  schulde  yt  myd  strengthe  wynns 

For  die  se  geth  al  aboute,  but  entre  on  iher  nys. 

And  diat  ys  up  on  harde  rockes,  and  so  iiarn*  wei  it  ys, 

That  ther  may  go  bote  on  and  on,  diat  ihre  men  with  inne         ^ 

Mygte  sle  al  the  londe,  er  heo  com  ther  inne. 

And  nogt  for  than,  gef  Merlyn  at  dii  conseil  were, 

Gef  any  mygte,  he  couthe  the  best  rtd  the  lere." 

Merlyn  was  sone  of  send,  jileid  yt  was  hym  sone, 

That  he  schulde  the  beste  red  segge,  wat  were  to  done. 

Merlyn  was  sory  ynow  for  the  kynge's  folye. 

And  natheles,  "  Sire  kyng,"  he  seide,  "  there  mot  to  maisti  M^   ne^ 

The  erl  hath  twey  men  hym  nert,  Bry^jthoel  and  Jordan. 

Ich  wol  make  thi  self  gef  thou  wolt,  thoru  art  that  y  <;an, 

Habbe  al  tho  fourme  of  the  erl,  as  thou  were  rygt  he, 

And  Olfyn  as  Jordan,  and  as  Brithoel  me." 

This  art  was  al  clene  y  do,  that  al  cliangct  he  were, 

Heo  thre  in  the  othures  forme,  the  selvo  at  yt  were. 

Ageyn  even  he  wende  forth,  nuste  nomon  that  cas. 

To  Uie  castel  heo  come  rj'gt  as  yt  evciie  was. 

The  porter  y  se  ys  lord  come,  and  ys  moste  privey  twei. 

With  god  herte  he  lette  ys  lord  yiu  ^nd  ys  men  beye. 
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Xlie  contas  -was  glad  y  now,  iiho  'lure  lord  to  hire  oom 
And  either  other  in  here  armes  jnyd  gret  joye  nonu 
T9ip  heQ  to  bedde  com,  that  so  longe  a  two  were, 
\V^ith  ^em  was  so  gret  delyt,  that  bitwene  hem  there 
Si  gete  was  the  beste  body^  that  .ev^  was  in  this  i(ffide» 
Kyng  A^ure  the  xioble  mon,  that  ever  worthe  understonfle. 
rrho  the  kynge's  men  nuste  amorwe,  wer  Jbe  was  hi  oome, 
Heo  ferde  as  wodemen,  and  wende  he  were  ynome. 
j^feo  fi  saileden  the  castel,  as  yt  schulde  a  doun  .aoon, 
Xleo  thc^t  w^ith  inne  were,  garkede  hem.edboii, 
.And  smyte  out  in  a  fole  wille,  and  fc^gte  myd  here  fop : 
•So  that  die  erl  was  y  slave,  and  of  ys  men  mony  qn, 
And  the  castel  was  y  nome,  and  the  folk  to  sprad  ther^ 
Cret,  tho  thei  hadde  al  ydo,  heo  -ne  fonde  not  the  kyng  th^jg. 
TThe  tytliing  to  the  cqntos  sone  was  y  come, 
*JTiat  hire  lord  w^as  y  slawe,  and  the  castel  y  nome. 
Ac  tho  the  messinger  hym  sey  the  erl,  as  hym  thogte, 
That  he  hadde  so  foule  plow,  ful  sore  hym  of  thc^te. 
The  contasse  made  som  del  deed,  for  no  sothnesse  heo  ij^te. 
The  kyng,  for  to  glade  here,  bi  cluptc  hire  and  cast. 
"  Dame,"  he  seide,  "  no  sixt  tliou  wel,  tiiat  les  yt  ys  al  this : 
Ne  wost  thou  wel  ich  am  olyue.    Ich  wole  the  segge  how  it  ys. 
Out  of  the  castel  stilleliche  ych  wende  al  in  privete. 
That  none  of  myne  men  yt  nuste,  for  to  speke  widi  the. 
And  tho  heo  miste  me  to  day,  and  nuste  wer  ich  was, 
Heo  ferden  rigt  as  gydie  men,  myd  wam  no  red  nas. 
And  fogte  with  the  folk  with  oute,  and  habbeth  in  this  manere 
Y  lore  the  castel  and  hem  selue,  ac  wel  tliou  wost  y  am  here. 
Ac  for  my  castel,  that  is  ylore,  sory  ich  am  y  now. 
And  for  myn  men,  that  the  kyng  and  ys  power  slog. 
Ac  my  power  is  now  to  lute,  ther  fore  y  drede  sore, 
Leste  the  kyng  us  nyme  here,  and  sonve  that  we  were  more. 
Ther  fore  ich  wole,  how  so  yt  be,  wende  agen  tlie  kynge. 
And  make  my  pays  with  hjm,  ar  he  us  to  schame  brynge.** 
Forth  he  wende,  and  het  ys  men  that  gef  the  kyng  come. 
That  hei  schulde  hym  the  castel  gelde,  ar  he  with  » trengthe 
it  nomc. 
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So  he  come  toward  ys  men,  ys  own  forme  he  nom. 

And  levede  the  erle's  fourme,  and  the  kyng  Uter  by  com. 

Sore  hym  of  thogte  the  erle's  detli,  ac  in  other  half  he  fimde 

Joye  in  hys  herte,  for  the  contasse  of  spoushed  was  iinboiide^ 

Tho  he  hadde  that  he  wolde,  and  paysed  with  j^  son^ 

To  the  contasse  he  wende  agen,  me  let  hym  in  a  non. 

Wat  halt  it  to  talle  longe :  bute  heo  were  seth  at  on. 

In  gret  loue  longe  y  now,  wan  yt  nolde  other  gon ; 

And  hadde  to  gedere  this  noble  sone,  that  in  the  world  yspere 

The  kyng  Arture,  and  a  dogter,  Anne  hire  name  was^ 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  many 
ficers  of  the  French  king,  having  extorted  large  sums  of  m< 
from  the  citizens  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  were  murthered :  and 
an  engagement  succeeding,  die  French  army,  commanded 
the  count  du  Saint  Pol,  was  defeated ;  upon  which  the  king  a 
France,  who  was  Philip  the  Fair,  sent  a  strong  body  of 
under  the  conduct  of  the  count  de  Artois,  agahist-the  Flemings 
he  was  killed,  and  the  French  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces, 
this  occasion  the  following  ballad  was  made  in  the  year  ISOl 

Lustneth,  lordinges,  bothe  zonge  ant  olde, 

Of  the  Freynsh  men  that  were  so  proude  ant  bolde» 

How  the  Flemmyshe  men  bohten  hem  ant  solde. 

Upon  a  Wednesday, 
Betere  hem  were  at  home  in  huere  londe, 
Then  forte  seche  Flemishe  by  the  see  stronde 
Whare  rourh  moni  Frensh  wyf  wryngeth  hire  honde, 

Ant  syngeth  weylaway. 
The  kyng  of  Fraunce  made  statuz  newe, 
In  the  lond  of  Flaundres  among  false  ant  trewe. 
That  die  comniun  of  Bruges  ful  sore  can  arewe. 

And  seiden  ainonges  hem, 
Gedere  we  us  togedere  hardilyche  at  eiie, 
Take  we  the  bailifs  bv  twenty  ant  by  tene, 
Clappe  we  of  the  hevedes  an  oven  o  the  grene, 

Ant  cast  we  v  the  fen. 

»  Chron.  p.  156.  "  The  last  bnf  tie  was  fought  that  y«r,  Julj  7. 
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Tlie  webbes  ant  the  fullaris  assemUeden  hem  alle^ 
And  makeden  huere  consail  in  huere  commune  hallci 
Token  Peter  Conyng  huere  kynge  to  calle 

Ant  beo  huere  cheveteyne,  &<:•■ 

These  verses  shew  the  famUiarity  with  which  the  ai&irs  of 
ranee  were  known  in  England,  and  display  the  disposition  of 
XJie  Elnglish  towards  the  French,  at  thb  period.     It  appears 
ftom  this  and  previous  instances,  that  political  ballads,  I  mean 
such  as  were  the  vehicles  of  political  satire,  prevailed  much 
among  our  early  ancestors.     About  the  present  era,  we  meet 
'with  a  ballad  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  fees  extorted,  and 
the  numerous  taxes  levied,  by  the  king's  officers**.     There  is  a 
libel  remaining,  written  indeed  in  French  Alexandrines,  on 
the  commission  of  trayl-baston^,  or  the  justices  so  denominated 
by  Edward  the  First,  during  his  absence  in  the  French  and 
Scotch  wars,  about  the  year  13.06.     The  author  names  some 
of  the  justices  or  commissioners,  now  not  easily  discoverable: 
and  says,  that  he  served  the  king  botli  in  peace  and  war  in 
Flanders,  Gascony,  and  Scotland**.     There  is  likewise  a  bal- 
lad against  the  Scots,  traitors  to  Edward  the  First,  and  taken 
prisoners  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Kykencle^  in  1305 
and  1306^.     The  licentiousness  of  their  rude  manner^  was 
perpetually  breaking  out  in  these  popular  pasquins,  although 
this  species  of  petulance  usually  belongs  to  more  polished 
times. 

Nor  were  they  less  dexterous  than  daring  in  publishing  their 
satires  to  advantage,  although  they  did  not  enjoy  the  many 
conveniencies  which  modem  improvements  have  afforded  for  the 
circulation  of  public  abuse.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
to  pursue  the  topic  a  litde  lower,  we  find  a  ballad  of  this  spe- 
cies stuck  on  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace,  severely  reflecting 

"  MSS.  HarL  2253.  f.  73.  b.  «  MSS.  HarL  ibid,  fl  113.  b. 

*  Ibid.  f.  64.     There  is  a  song  half  '  Ibid.  f.  59 

liatiii  and  half  French,  much  on  the  same  [This   and  the    ballad  against    tha 

lul^ect.     Ibid.  f.  137.  b.  French  will  be  found  an  Ritioxi*a  Ao- 

'  See  Spelman  and  Dufresoe  in  ▼.  and  dent  Songs.— Edit.] 
Rok  Bninne's  Chron.ed.  H^rnc,  p.  388> 
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on  the  king  and-  Kifr  cowteellors  then  sitting  in 

This  piece  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  with 

following  Latin  tide  prefixed.     "  Copia  scedttUe  valvis 

regis  existeniis  in  parliamento  sua  tento  apitd  Westmonasteriss^:^ 

mense  marcii  anno  regni  Henrici  sexti  viccsimo  octavo* T     ^£3^ 

the  antient  ballad  was  often  applied  to  better  purposes :  an^^ii 

appears  from  a-  valuable  collecdon  of  these  litde  pieces,  laC:^./* 

published  by  my  ingenious  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Dootor 

Percy,  in  how  much  more  ingeimous  a  strain  they  have  tra£$. 

mitted  to  posterity  the  praises  of  knightly  heroism,  the  marveb 

of  romantic  fiction,  arid  die  complaints  of  love. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  in  the 
year  1 303,  a  poet  occurs  named  Robert  Mannyng,  but  more 
commonly  called  Robert  de  Brunne.     He  was  a  Gilbertine 
canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne,  near  Depj^ 
in  Lincolnshire :  but  he  had  been  before  professed  in  the  priory 
of  Sixhille,  a  house  of  die  same  order,  and  in  the  same  countyf* 
He  was  merely  a  translator.     He  translated  into  English  metie^ 
or  rather  paraphrased,  a  French  book,  \\Titten  by  Grostheal 
bishop  of  Lincohi,  entitled  Manuel  Peche,  or  Manuel  BS 
Peche,  that  is,  the  Manual  of  Sins.     This  translation  was? 
never  printed  *.     It  is  a  long  work,  and  treats  of  die  decalogue, 
and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  which  are  illustrated  with  many  le- 
gendarj'  stories.     This  is  die  title  of  the  translator :  "  Here 

•  [This  piece  is  not  a  ballad.     See         '  :MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  N.  415.  merabr. 

Heame*s  llemingi  Chartularium.   Rit-  fol.  Cont.  80.  pag.  Pr.  **  Fatlvr  andsone 

soM.]  and  holy  gostc  *'  And  MSS.  HarL  1701. 

f  [De  Bmnne's  account  rather  varies         [The  Harlcian  manuscript  has  ben 

from  this  statement.  collated  fur  the  present  text.     Like  thie 

In  the  third  Edwnrd's  time  w^s  I.  Bodleian,  if  Warton  followed  the  Bod. 

When  1  HTOte  all  this  storj- ;  ^^",  manuscript,  it  professes  to  be  a 

In  the  house  of  Sixille,  I  was  a  throwe,  ^"^^f  <>"  f"""  the  French  of  Grosterte 

Dan  Robert  of  Mnlton  that  ye  know,  ^^"^  '^.^^  "'•X  .^  *  "^^'^  dictum  of^ 

Did  it  write  for  fclaws  sake.  transcnbcr.   All  we  gather  from  the  woA 

Itself  IS  ai>  acknowledgement  of  ft  Freacb 

"  By  this  passage  he  seems  to  mean  that  original  called  "  Manuel  Peche,"  whose 

he  was  born  at  a  place  called  Malton ;  author   was  clearly  unknown    te    De 

that  he  bad  resided  some  time  in  a  hou&e  Brunne.     Had  it  been  written  by  amiiB  -^ 

in  the  neighbourhood   called    Sixhill ;  of  Grostcste's  eminence,  it  would  btfdijr  " 

p.nd  that  thcrt  be,  liobert  de  Brunne,  have  been  (Published  anonymouiJjF-;  i 

had  composed  at  least  a  part  of  his  poem  can   we  suppose  this  drcuimtanei^ 

during  the  nngn  oJEdxcard  III,  *  *  Elu?.  ]  really  true,  would  hare  been 
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bygyimeth  the  boke  that  men  clepyn  m  Frenshe  Manuel 
Peche,  the  which  boke  made  yn  Frenshe  Robert  Groosteste 
byshop  of  Lyiicohi."  From  the  Prologue,  among  other  cur- 
cumstances,  it  appears  that  Robert  de  Brunne  designed  this 
performance  to  be  sung  to  the  harp  at  public  entertmmnents, 
and  that  it  was  written  or  begun  in  the  year  1308^ 

For  lewede"  men  y  undyrtoke,  ' 

On  Englysh  tunge  to  make  thys  boke : 

For  many  ben  of  swyche  manere 

That  talys  and  rymys  wyl  bletlily*^  here, 

Yn  gamys  and  festys  at  the  ale* 

Love  men  to  lestene  trotevale  ^ :  &€• 


J^  sQence  by  his  translator.  Be  this  as 
*^  may,  the  French  production  upon 
^^idi  De  Brunne  unquestionably  fouud- 
J^  his  poem,  is  claimed  by  a  writer  call- 
'^  himself  William  of  Wadigton,  and 
^^^  in  language  too  peculiar  and  self- 
^^^ndemning  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the 
Justice  of  bis  title. 

De  le  fran9eis  vile  ne  del  rimer, 
^e  me  deit  nuls  bom  blamer, 
Kar  en  Engletere  fu  ne, 
£  norri,  e  ordine,  e  alcv6. 
l>e  une  vile  sui  nom^, 
Ou  ne  est  burg  ne  cit6,  &c 
De  Deu  seit  beneit  chescun  bom, 
Ke  prie  por  Wilhelm  de  Wadigton. 
Manuel  de  Pechcx,  Harl.  MSS.  465*/. 

Xte  Brunne,  however,  is  not  a  mere 
translator.     He  generally  amplifies  the 
moral  precepts  of  his  original ;  introduces 
occasional  illustrations  of  his  own,  (as 
in  the  case  of  Grosetcstc  cited  in  the 
text;)  and  sometimes  avails  himself  of 
l¥adigton*s    Latin  authorities,    where 
^ese  are  more  copious  or  circumstan- 
-tial  than  their  French  copyist.    Wadig- 
ton*! work,  according  to  M.  de  la  Rue, 
(Ardiaeologia,  vol.  xiv.)  is  a  free  trans- 
laCloii  of  a  Latin  poem  called  Floreius; 
\ff  some  ascribed  to  St  Bernard,  and  by 
others  to  Pope  Clement.     This  I  have 
mM^been  able  to  meet  with ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing Kiie!«  which  De  Brunne  extracted 
from   the  "  Latin  Boke/*  may  ehber 


confirm  this  opinion  or  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  source. 

Equitabat  Bevo  per  siWam  frondosam, 
Duccbat  secum  Merswyndam  formosamy 
Quid  stamus?  cur  non  imus? 

By  the  leved  wode  rode  Bevolyne, 
Wyth  hym  he  ledde  fcyre  Merswyne, 
Why  stond  we  ?  why  go  we  noght  ? 

The  Harleian  MS.  No.  273  of  the 
<*  Manuel  de  Ftehees,**  calls  the  author 
William  de  Windingdon ;  but  this  part 
of  the  manuscript  is  written  by  a  com- 
paratively recent  and  careless  haiu'.— 
No.  4657,  reads  Wadigton,  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  Wadmgton.— Ewt.] 

*  fol.  1.  a.         "  laymen,  illiterate. 
"^  gladly. 

*  §0  in  the  Vmon  of  P.  Plowman, 
fol.  xxvi.  b.  edit.  1550. 

I  am  occupied  every  day,  holy  day  and 

other. 
With  idle  tales  at  the  Ale,  &c. 

Again,  fol.  1.  b. 

^•Foughten  at  the  Me 
In  glotony,  godwote,  &c. 

Chaucer  mentions  an  AUtlakef  Pro!. 
V.  669.  Perhaps,  a  May-pole.  And  in 
the  PhwmatCs  Talcy  p.  185.  Urr.  edit. 
V.  L'llO. 

And  the  chief  chantomrs  at  the  note* 
y  truth  and  all. 
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To  alle  Crystyn  men  tindir  sunne, 

And  to  gode  men  of  Bnmne; 

And  speciali  alle  be  name 

The  felaushepe  of  Symprynghame», 

Roberd  of  Bnmne  greteth  yow, 

In  alle  godenesse  that  may  to  prow^. 

Of  Brymwake  yn  Kestevene** 

Syxe  myle  besyde  Sympryngham  erene^ 

Y  dwelled  in  the  pryorye 

Fyftene  yere  jm  cmnpanye. 

In  the  tyme  of  gode  Dane  Jone 

Of  Camelton  that  now  ys  gone ; 

In  hys  tyme  was  I  ther  ten  }'eres 

And  knewe  and  herde  of  hys  maneres ; 

Sy thjm  with  Dan  Jon  of  Clyntone 

Fyve  wynt)rr  wyth  hym  gan  I  wone, 

Dan  Felyp  was  maystyr  in  that  tyme 

That  y  began  thys  Englyssh  ryme, 

The  yeres  of  grace  fyl^  than  to  be 

A  thousand  and  thre  hundred  and  thre. 

In  that  tyme  turned  y  thys 

On  Englysh  tunge  out  of  Frankys. 

From  the  work  itself  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing specimen ;  as  it  contains  an  anecdote  relating  to  bishop 
Grosthead  his  author,  who  will  again  be  mentioned,  and  on 
that  account 


Y  shall  you  telle  as  y  have  herd 
Of  the  bysshope  sejmt  Roberd, 
Hys  toname**  ys  Grostest 
Of  Lynkolne,  so  seyth  the  gest 


*  the  name  of  his  order.         *  profit.  Lrndesay  is  Lincolnshire,  ibid.  p.  948b 

^  A  part  of  Lincolnshire.  Chrou.  Br.  See  a  story  of  three  monks  of  Ljndnaji 

^S1].  ibid.  p.  8a                ^'feU. 

A*  t:...^i.  «u^  .^  1         *  *  surname.     See   Rob.    Br.   Chrooi 
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>vede  moche  to  here  the  harpe, 
lannys  wytte  hyt  makyth  sharpe. 
hys  chaumber,  besyde  hys  stody, 
larper's  chaumber  was  fast  ther  by. 
tymes,  be  nyztys  and  dayys, 
idd  solace  of  notes  and  layys, 
isked  hym  onys  [the]  resun  why 
idde  delyte  in  mynstralsy? 
iswered  hym  on  thys  manere 
he  helde  the  harper  so  dere. 
J  virtu  of  the  harpe,  thurgh  skyle  and  ryght, 
destroye  the  fendes*  myzt; 

0  the  croys  by  gode  skylle 
3  harpe  lykened  weyle,-^ 
fore,  gode  men,  ye  shui  lere, 

1  ye  any  glemen  ^  here, 
irshep  God  at  your  power, 
ivyd  seyth  yn  the  sautere^. 

rpe  yn  thabour  and  symphan  gle^ 
hepe  God  in  troumpes  and  sautre : 
rdys,  an  organes,  and  bellys  ringyng, 
these  wurshepe  ye  hevene  kyng,  &c."  * 

t  de  Brunne's  largest  work  is  a  metrical  chro- 
land''.  The  former  part,  from  ^neas  to  the 
vallader,  is  translated  from  an  old  French  poet 
ER  Wage  or  Gasse,  who  manifestly  copied  Geof- 

Devil's.  Hcarne  at  Orford,  which  he  calls  Pxtir 

strcls.  Langtopt*8  CHaovxcLK,  1725.     Of  the 

first  part  Heame  haa  given  us  the  F^ro- 
irThop.  V.  3321.  Urr.     logue,'IVef.  p.  96.     An  extract,  ibid. 

p.  188.  And  a  few  other  passages  in  his 

f  ^  .  .  Glossary  to  Robert  of  Gloucester.   But 

.e  quecnc  of  Fairie,         ^^  ^^/         ^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^ 

pipe,  and  5imi,Aon«r.  jj^^^  ^^^  ^j^   chronicle  was  not 

licre  is  an  old  Latin  finished  till  the  year  1338.    Rob.  Gbu^ 

i  Melancholy/*  which  cest  Pref.  p.  59.     It  appears  that  our 

poem.  Burton*b  Mel.  author  was  educated  and  graduated  at 

ab.  iii.  pag.  423.  Cambridge,  from  Chron.  p.  337. 
part  was  printed  by 
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fiy  of  Monmouth  *,  in  a  poem  commonly  entitled  Romak 
Rois  d'Angleterre.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  oldest  of  tl 
French  romances ;  and  begun  to  be  written  [by  Eustace^  som 
times  called  Eustache,  Wistace,  or  Huistace,  who  finished  h 
part]  under  the  tide  of  Brut  d'Angleterre,  in  the  year  1151 
Hence  Robert  de  Brunne  [somewhat  inaccurately]  calb 
simply  the  Brut"*.     This  romance  was  soon  afterwards  coi 

'  [This  erroneous  account  of  Wace  a  romantic  history  of  En^and,  dtp 

and  his  writings,  has  been  copied  from  from  Geoflry  of  Monmouth,  periaqiili 

the  statemenU  of  Faudiet  and  others,  fore  the  year  ISOa  MSS.  HarL  160& 

who  have  multiplied  his  person,   and  f.  ].  Cod.  membran.  4to.     In  the  ■ 

confounded  his  writings  with  the  most  nuscript  library  of  Doctor  N.  JobnH 

unparalleled  absurdity.     Wliether  writ-  of  Fontefract,  now  perhaps  dispOM 

ten  Eustace,  Eustache,  Wistace,  Huis-  there  was  a  manuscript  on  Tdlum,  cs 

tacc,  Vace,  Gasse,  or  Gace,  the  name  taining  a  history  in  old  EngUih  ni 

through  all  its  disguises  is  intended  for  from  Brute  to  the  eighteenth  yev 

one  and  thcsamc  person,  Wace  of  Jersey.  Edward  the  Second.     And  in  tbat 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was  the  first  to  rescue  this  Basil  lord  Denbigh,  a  metrical  hirtB 

ingenious  writer  from  the  errors  which  in  English,  from  tlie  same  pcsiod 

had  gathered  round  his  name ;  and  M.  Henry  the  Third.     MTanley  suppond 

de  la  Rue  has  fully  established  his  rights,  to  have  been  of  the  band-writiog  of  t 

by  supplying  us  with  an  authentic  cata-  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 

logue  of  his  works,  and  exhibiting  their  *"  The  Beut  op  ExcLAm,  t  fR 

importance  both  to  the  historian  and  an-  Chronicle  of  England,  someCinKiei 

tiquary.     De  Brunne  was  induced  to  tinned  as  low  as  Henry  the  SixA,  ii 

follow  the  BnU  tVAngleterre  in  the  first  common   manuscript.     It  was  tk  I 

part  of  his  Chronicle,  from  the  copious-  translated    from  a    Frmcb   Qmiii 

ness  of  its  details  upon  Britisli  history.  [MSS.  Harl.  'JOa  4to.],  wrHmiif 

But  the  continuation  noticed  in  the  teit  Ijcginnlns  of  the  reign  of  Edimvd  \ 

was  the  production  of  Gcoffri  Gaimar,  lliird.     I  think  it  is  printed  by  CmA 

a  poet  rather  anterior  to  Wace ;  and  is  under  the  title  of  Fruclus  Temp9i% 

supposed  to  have  fumied  a  pait  of  a  (The   Chronicles  of  England.)    1 

larger  work  f)n  English  and  Norman  French  have  a  famous  antient  [ffOMi 

history.    Le  Roman  du  Rcuy  or  the  His-  mance  called  Brut,  which  includnl 

tory  of  Hollo  first  duke  of  Normandy,  history  of  the   Sangrcal.     I  know  l 

is  anotlier  of  Wace's  works :  and  Lrs  Tint  whether  it  is  exactiv  the  same.   Iniil< 

des  Dues  de  Nbrmandie,  which  is  brought  metrical  romance,  'llie  story  of  Rot 

down  to  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  I.,  a  there   is   tliis   passage.     MS.    Veni 

third.     But  the  reader  who  is  desirous  Uihl.  Bodl.  f.  1*23. 

of  further  information  on  this  subject,  Lordiis  gif  ye  wil  lesten  to  me^ 

is  referred  to  the  1 2, 1 3,  and  14th  volumes  Of  Cnnoye  the  nobile  citec 

ofthe**ArchaK)Iogia,"  where  he  will  find  As  wr)'tten  i  fynde  in  his  story 

a  brief  but  able  outline  of  the  history  Of  Brt:it  the  chronicle,  &c. 

of  Anglo-Norman  poetry,  by  M.  de  la  In  the  British  Museum  we  have  Ltf 

Kue.    By  omitting  the  passages  inclosed  Rruit,  compiled  by  Meistre  Raufe 

vi-ithin  brackets,  and   substituting   the  Bonn,   and  ending  with  the  detA 

name  of  Geoff ri    Cjaimar  for    Robert  Edward  the  First.     MSS.  HarL  9 

Wace,   and   the   year    1146  for    1160,  f.  I.  Cod.  chart,  fol.     It  is  an  dbiU 

Warton*s  text  will  be  made  to  cancel  its  ment  of  the  grand  Brut.     Inthefl 

errors.— Edit.]  library  I  find  Liber  de  Bauroet^f 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  frag-  Anglorum  meir^catus ;  (that  it,  tui 

ment  of  a  poem  in  ver)-  old  French  verse,  into  rude  Latin  hexamcterv}.    It  b  ( 
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inaed  to  William  Rufus,  by  Geoi&i  Gaimar,  [Robert  Wace 
r  Vace,  Gasse  or  Gace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  educated  at  Caen, 
sanoii  of  Bayeux,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Second,  under  the 
itle  of  Le  Roman  le  Rou  et  les  Vies  des  Dues  de  Nor- 
KAt^DiE,  yet  sometimes  preserving  its  original  one,]  in  the 
jpeir  1146  [1160^^].  Thus  both  parts  were  blended,  and  be- 
ome  one  work.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  it  is  thus  entided :  *^  Le  Brut,  ke  maistre  Wace  tran&' 
lata  de  Latin  en  Franceis  de  tutt  les  Rets  de  Brittaigne^J* 
That  is,  from  the  Latin  prose  history  of  Geof&y  of  Monmouth. 

And  that  master  Wace  aimed  only  at  the  merit  of  a  translator, 

appears  frx>m  his  exordial  verses. 

Maistre  Gasse  I'a  translate 
Que  en  conte  le  verite. 

O&erwise  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  audiors  drew  their 
materials  from  the  old  fiibulous  Armoric  manuscript,  which  is 
*ud  to  have  been  Geoffry's  original. 
[Although  this  romance,  in  its  antient  and  early  manuscripts, 


to  Uie  death  of  Richard  the  Se-  Calig.  A  iz.  and  Otho.  C  IS.  4to.     In 

Many  prose  annotations  are  in-  vellum.    The  translator  is  one  Lazamon, 

^■ttiied.  MSS.  ibid.  1808.  24.  f.  SI.  a  priest,  bom  at  Emly  on  SeTem.     He 

G>d  membran.  4to.     In  another  copy  says,  that  he  had  his  original  from  the 

.  ^lUipieoe,onePeckward  is  said  tobe  book  of  a   French   clergyman,  named 

jkiTRiifler.  MSS.  ih.  2386.  23.  f.  35.  WaU;  which  book  Wate  the  author  had 

^  ■ootber  manuscript  the  grand  BauT  presented  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry 

>BlMd  to  be  translated  from  the  French  the  Second.  So  Lazamon  in  the  preface. 

W  **  John  Maundeule  parson  of  Brun-  <*  Bot  be  nom  the  thridde,  leide  ther 

w  Thorpe.'*  MSS.  ibid.  2279.  3.  amidden  :  tha  makede  a  frenchis  clerc: 

*  See  Lenglet,  Biblioth.  des  Romans,  Wate  (Wate)  wcs  ihoten,  &c."     Now 

ti  pw  286.  927.     And  Lacombe,  Die-  because  Geoflry  of  Monmouth  in  one  of 

Ifan.  de  Tieux  Lang.  Fr.  pref.  p.  xviii.  his  prefaces,  cap.  i.  b.  1.  says  that  he 

iWki  1767.  Svo.   And  compare  Mont-  received  his  original  from  the  hands  of 

ine.  CataL  Manuscr.  ii.  p.  1669.     See  Walter  Mapcs,  archdeacon  of  Oxford ; 

lip  IL  GaUand,  Mem.  LiL  liL  p.  426.  both  Wanley  and  Nicholson  suppose  that 

¥9»       *  the    Wate  mentioned  by   Laamon  is 

*dAnu.S.    It  occurs  again,  4  C  xi.  ffa^ter  Mapes«     Whereas  Ldizamon  un- 

"BQblaife  d*Angleterre  en  vers,   par  doubtcdly  means  Wace,  perhaps  written 

Jfafam  Wace.'*   I  cannot  help  correct-  or  called  Wate,  author  of  Ls  Roxaw  le 

hfttk  nialake  into  which  both  Wanley  Rou  above  mentioned.  Nor  ia  the  Saxon 

Mm  bUiop  Nicbolson  have  fallen,  with  t  (r)  perfectly  distinguishable  from  e« 

■^■d  to  tlik  Wace.    In  the  Cotton  11-  SeeWanley'tCaUL  Hickes's  Thenur.ii« 

haMy^ftSaMKNomianmanuscriptoccurB  p.'228.  and  Nidiolson*  Hist.  Ubr.  i.  8* 

ivlst^  wliicb  aecms  to  be  a  translation  And  compare  LeUnd't  ColL  vol*  L  P.  ii* 

if  Gaofty's  Hiit0ry»  or  very  like  it.  p.  509.  edit.  1770. 

f2 
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has  constantly  passed  under  the  name  of  its  finisher,  1 
yet  the  accurate  Fauchet  cites  it  by  the  name  oT  it 
author,  Eustace  p.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  extracnrc 
that  Robert  de  Brunne,  in  his  Prologue,  should  not  ona 
tion  the  name  of  Eustace,  as  having  any  concern  in  it :  si 
was  the  name  of  the  beginner  superseded  by  that  of  the 
nuator.]  An  ingenious  French  antiquary  very  justly  sup 
that  Wace  took  many  of  his  descriptions  from  that  inva 
and  singular  monument  the  Ttxpestry  of  the  Norman  ca 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeox* 
lately  engraved  and  explained  in  the  learned  Doctor  Du  C 
Anglo-Norman  Antiquities.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  ( 
this  romance,  and  shewn  that  important  facts  and  curious 
trations  of  history  may  be  drawn  from  such  obsolete  b 
thentic  resources'. 

The  measure  used  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  in  his  tram 
of  the  former  part  of  our  French  chronicle  or  romance, 
actly  like  that  of  his  original.     Thus  the  Prologue. 

Lonlynges  that  be  now  here, 

If  ye  wille  listene  and  lere, 

All  the  story  of  Inglande, 

Als  Robert  M annyng  wryten  it  fand. 

And  on  Inglysch  has  it  schewed, 

Not  for  the  lered  but  for  the  lewed ; 

For  tho  tliat  on  this  lond  wonn 

That  the  Latin  no  Frankys  conn, 

For  to  half  solace  and  gamen 

In  felauschip  when  tha  sitt  samen 

^  Rec.  p.  8'2.  edit.  15fil.  sequent  to  ibe  deatliof  its  prqje 

**  Mods.   Lancelot,  Mem.  Lit.   viii.  whose  demise  it  was  left  in  an  ui 

602.  4to.  And  sec  Hist.  Acad.  Inscript.  state.    Wace  probably  ncTcr  sai 

xiii.  41.  4to.  all  events,  could  it  be  proved  tba 

[M.  de  la  Rue  has  advanced  some  be  disdained  to  use  it  in  bu  *< 

very  satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Normi 

this  tapestry  to  have  been  made  by,  or  England/*  his  only  work  when 

wrou^t  under  the  direction  of,  the  em-  have  a.*«isted  him ;  since  hta  nag 

press  Matilda,  who  died  in  the  year  1 1 67.  at  variance  with  the  rcprcacuurt 

?  See  Archeolona,  voL  x  viii. )  It  was  evi-  monument  contains.  — >£iiit.] 
dently  sent  to  Bayeux  at  a  period  sub-        *  Hist.  Hen.  IL  voL  Ui.  p. 
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* 

And  it  is  wisdom  forto  wytten 

The  state  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wryten, 

What  manere  of  folk  first  it  wan. 

And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 

And  gude  it  is  for  many  thynges, 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 

Whilk  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyse^ 

And  whilk  of  tham  couth  most  quantyse ; 

And  whylk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  ryght. 

And  whilk  mayntened  pes  and  fyght 

Of  thare  dedes  sail  be  mi  sawe. 

In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 

I  shoU  yow  firom  gre  to  gre. 

Sen  the  tjrme  of  Sir  Noe : 

From  Noe  mito  Eneas, 

And  what  betwixt  tham  was. 

And  firo  Eneas  till  Brutus  tyme, 

That  k3mde  he  tells  in  this  ryme. 

For  Brutus  to  Cadweladres, 

The  last  Briton  that  this  lande  lees. 

Alle  that  kynd  and  alle  the  frute 

That  come  of  Brutus  that  is  the  Brute ; 

And  the  ryght  Brute  is  told  no  more 

Than  the  Brytons  tyme  wore. 

After  the  Bretons  the  Inglis  camen, 

Tlie  lordschip  of  this  land  thai  namen ; 

South,  and  north,  west,  and  east. 

That  call  men  now  the  Inglis  gest 

When  thai  first  among  the  Bretons, 

That  now  ere  Inglis  than  were  Saxons, 

Saxons  Inglis  hight  all  cliche. 

Thai  aryved  up  at  Sandwyche, 

In  the  kynges  synce  Vortogeme 

That  the  lande  wolde  tham  not  werne,  &c. 

One  mayster  Wage  the  Frankes  telles 

The  Brute  all  that  the  Latin  spelles, 
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Fro  Eneas  to  Cadwaladre^  &c 

And  ryght  as  mayster  Wace  says, 

I  telle  myne  Inglis  the  same  ways,  &c.  * 

The  second  part  of  Robert  de  Bnuine's  Chromicle,  be- 
ginning from  Cadwallader,  and  ending  with  Edward  the  Firsl^ 
is  translated,  in  great  measure,  from  the  second  part  of  a  French 
metrical  chronicle,  written  in  five  books,  by  Peter  LangbiAf 
an  Augustine  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Bridlingt<Hi  in  YoiIe- 
shire,  who  wrote  not  many  years  before  his  translator.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  preceding  the  second  part 

Frankis  spech  is  cald  romance^. 
So  sais  clerkes  and  men  of  France. 
Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon 
Schaven  in  the  house  of  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  style  this  stprie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c." 

As  Langtofl  had  written  his  French  poem  in  Alexandrines 'i 
die  translator,  Robert  de  Brunne,  has  followed  him,  the  fto- 
logue  excepted,  in  using  the  double  distich  for  one  line,  afltf 
the  manner  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  As  in  the  first  part  be 
copied  the  metre  of  his  author  Wace.  But  I  will  exhibit  • 
specimen  from  both  parts.  In  the  first,  he  gives  us  this  dia- 
logue between  Merlin's  mother  and  king  Vortigem,  from 
Master  Wace. 

"  Dame,  said  the  kjTig,  welconi  be  thow : 
Ncdeli  at  the  I  niette  wittc  how^ 

'  Iloarne's  edit.  Tier.  p.  98.  Jliis  that  1  have  said  it  is  Pei»i«« 

*■  TIic  Latin    tongue   ceased  to   be  Als  he  in  Romance  laid  tbereiAcr  p^ 

spoken  in  France  about  the  nintli  cen-  I  drawe. 

tuiy;  and  was  succeeded  by  what  was  SeeChauc.  Rom.  R,  v,  2170.  AUoJ»" 

called  the  Romance  tongiie,  a  mixture  lades,  p,  554.  v.  508.  Uir.  AndCwe*" 

of  Prankish  and  bad  I^atin.     Hence  the  bin.  Istor.  della  Volg.  Pees.  rd.  l  L^* 

first  poems  in  that  language  are  called  p.  [U6.  seq. 

Romans  or  Romants.   Kssay  on  Popk,  "  Hearne's  edit.  Pref.  p.  106* 

p.  281.     In  the  following  passages  of  ^  Some   are  printed    by    HoDW* 

tliis  Chronicle,  where  Robert  de  Brunne  Hist.  iii.  469.  Otfiewby  HcanWkCkiii> 

mentions  Rom  ANci.,  he  sometimes  means  Langt.  Pref.  p.  5^  and  in  tbe  nwl* 

I-angtoft's  French  Itook,  from  which  he  of  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle. 

translated:  viz.  Chron.  p.  205.  *  **  I  must  by  all  means  know  of  )«»•" 
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Who  than  gate  ^  thi  sone  Merlyn 

And  on  what  maner  was  he  thm  ?" 

His  moder  stode  a  throwe  '  and  thought 

Are  scho  *  to  the  kyng  ansuerd  ouht : 

When  scho  had  standen  a  litelle  wight  \ 

Scho  said,  by  Jhesu  in  Mari  light, 

That  I  ne  saugh  hym  never  ne  knewc 

That  this  knave  ^  on  me  sewe  ^. 

Ne  I  wist,  ne  I  herd. 

What  maner  schap  with  me  so  ferd  *. 

But  this  thing  am  I  wole  ograunt^, 

That  I  was  of  elde  avenaunt  * : 

One  com  to  my  bed  I  wist, 

With  force  he  me  halsed  ■*  and  kist : 

Als  *  a  man  I  him  felte, 

Als  a  man  he  me  welte  ^  ; 

Als  a  man  he  spake  to  me. 

Bot  what  he  was,  myght  I  not  se  '.'* 

he  following,  extracted  from  the  same  part,  is  the  speech  of 
Romans  to  the  Britons,  after  the  former  had  built  a  wall 
Dst  the  Picts,  and  were  leaving  Britain. 

We  haf  closed  tlier  most  nede  was ; 
And  yf  ye  defend  wele  that  pas 
With  archers™  and  with  magnels  ", 
And  kepe  wele  the  kjTnels ; 

(got                  ^  awhile.  parte  orientali  cum  Kcrncllis  et  Arche- 

cr  ihe.               ^  whUe,  while.  riis  faciendis,  xvi.  s.  vi.  d.*'    In  Archiv. 

i9d.                  **  begot.  Wolves,  apud  WiiiL  Amt^^  mentioned 

f  [fared.   Ilitson].          '  assured,  here  and  in  the  next  verse  were  much 

I  waa  dien  young  and  beautiful."  the  same  thing :  or  perhaps  Battlements* 

it  age.  Ritson.  ]  In  repairs  of  the  mat  hall  at  Wolvesej- 

abniced.    '  as.    ^  ivicldedy moved,  palace,  I  find,  "In  kymillis  emptis  ad 

pud  Heame's  GL   Rob.   Glouc.  idem,  xii.  d."  Ibid.     There  is  a  patent 

granted  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon,  in 

Tot  BowmeHf  but  apertures  in  the  Berkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 

br  ihooting  arrows.  Viz.  In  the  Third,  "  FrokemellationcmonasteriL*' 

I  of  Taunton  castle,  1266.  Comp.  Pat.  an.  4.  par.  1. 

tarn,  £pisc  Wint  "  Tantokia.  °  Cotgrave  has  interpreted  this  word, 

teaomarum.    In  mercede  Omen-  an  old-fashioned  iling,  V.  Mamgoxkau. 

ffo.iiituro  erigendo  juxta  turrim  ex  Vis.  Rot.  Pip.  An.  1  Hen.  iii.  [A.D. 
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Ther  may  ye  bothe  schote  and  cast 
Waxes  bold  and  fend  you  fast 
Thinkes  your  &ders  wan  franchise, 
Be  ye  no  more  in  other  servise : 
Bot  frely  lyf  to  your  lyves  end : 
We  fro  you  for  ever  wende**. 


1219.)  "  NoRDRAKT.  £t  in  cxpcnsis 
regis  in  obsidionc  castri  dc  Rockingham, 
lOOL  per  Br.  Reg.  £t  custodibus  inge- 
nionim  (engines)  regis  ad  ea  carianda 
usqiie  Bisham,  ad  castrum  illud  obsi- 
dcndum,  13«.  lOcf.  per  id.  Br.  Reg.  £t 
pro  duobus  coriis,  emptis  apud  North- 
ampton ad  fundas  pctrariorum  et  man« 
goncllorum  regis  faciendas,  5u  €d.  per 
id.  Br.  Reg.**— Rot.  Pip.  9  Hen.  III. 
(A.D.  1225.)  "SuRR.  Comp.  de  Cnare- 
hurc.  £t  pro  vii.  cablis  emptis  ad  pc- 
tmrias  et  mangonellos  in  eodcm  castro, 
7*.  llrf.-  Rot.  Pip.  5  lien.  III.  (A.D. 
1220.)  "  D«voKs.  £t  in  custo  posito  in 
1.  pctraria  et  1 1.  mangonellis  cariatis  a 
Nottingham  usque  Bisliam,  et  in  eisdem 
reductis  a  Bisham  usque  Notingham, 

[See  infr.  p.  76.  Mangonel  also 
signified  what  was  thrown  from  the  ma- 
chine so  called.  Tlius  Froissart :  "  Et 
avuicnt  les  Brabancons  dc  trcs  gnms  en- 
gins  dcvant  la  villc,  qui  geltoient  pierres 
dt*  faix  et  tnangjncaiujusqucscnla  ville. " 
Liv.  iiL  c.  1 1 8.  And  in  the  old  French 
Ovios  cited  by  Borel,  Tresor.  in  v. 

Onques  pour  unc  tor  abatrc, 
Nc  oit  on  Mangprdaux  descendre 
Plus  briemcnt  ne  du  ciel  destendrc 
Foudrc  pour  abatre  un  clocher. 

Additions.] 

Chaucer  mentions  both  Matigonels  and 
Ju/niiisj  in  a  castle  in  the  Jiomaunt  of 
the  7?<«&*,  V.  4 19.'>.  6279.  Also  archers,  i.  e- 
archerur,  v.  4191.  So  in  the  French 
Jtonian  de  la  Hose,  v.  3945. 

Vous  pui^iez  bien  les  Mangonncauir, 
Veoir  la  par-dessus  les  Crcncaulx. 
V.i  aux  archu:n's  de  la  Tour 
»Sont  arbalestres  lout  cntour. 

AThit-rt's  occur  often  in  this  poem. 
Chiucer,  in  translating  the  al>ove  pas- 
sage, has  introduced  guns,  which  were 
not  known  when  tlie  original  was  writ- 
ten, V.  4191. 


[The  use  of  artillery,  hovevery    h 
proved  by  a  curious  pnaage  in  PeUaidk 
to  be  older  than  the  period  to  which  it 
has  been  commonly  referred.    Tlitpfl^ 
sage  is  in  Petrarch's  book  de  Bfmtimii 
UTRJUSQUK  roETUNJB,  Undoubtedly  writ- 
ten before  the  year  1S34.  *•  G.  Hilw 
machinas  et  balistaB.     R.  Mffam,  oil 
et  glandcs  sneas,  qu»  flammis  uyKlii 
horrisono  sonitu  jaciuntur.^Ent  kn 
pestis  nuper  rarot  ut  cum  ingenti  nil*' 
culo  cemeretur :  iiMnc,  ut  rerum  pos- 
marum  dodles  sunt  animi,  da  commas 
est,  ut  guodUbet  genus  armorum.**  LkL 
DiAT^  99.     Sec  Muratori,  AmQURif. 
Med.  ^Y.  torn.  ii.  col.  514.    Csimai 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  first  oxd  ^ 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  GRHjiOi 
tlie  year  1S46.     It  is  extraordinsiy  ibl 
Froi«art,  who  minutely  describo  Ail 
battle,  and  is  fond  of  decorating  1* 
narrative  with    wonders,  should  hm 
wholly  omitted  this  circumstance.  Ubs* 
quets  arc  recited  as  a  weapon  of  the  is* 
fantry  so  early  as  the  year  1475.  **Q3^ 
libet  peditum  hal)cat  balistam  Tel  ki*- 
bardatiu**    Lit.  Casimiri  III.  an.  H7J> 
Leg.  Poix)y.  ton;,  i.  p.  228.    Thcsetie 
generally  assigned  to  the  year  1590.-* 
Additions.] 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  some  of  thegRit 
military  battering  engines,  so  freouendj 
mentioned   in   the  histories  and  oto 
writings  of  the  dark  ages,  were  icidwi 
from  the  Crusades.    Sec  a  species  ut  Ok 
catapult,  used  by  the  Syrian  amiy  in  the 
siege  of  Mecca,  alwut  tlie  year  $80> 
31  od.   Univ.   Hist.  b.  i.  c.  2.  lorn,  iit 
p.  117.    l^hese  ex  |>edi lions  into  the  Est 
undoubtedly  mudi  improved  the  Emv- 
pcan  art  of  war.     Tasso*s  wariike  ns- 
chincs,  which  seem  to  be  the  poet^t  in- 
vention, are  formed  on  descriptions  of 
such  wonderful  machines  whi<^  he  hid 
read  in  the  Crusade  historians^ 
larly  Will.<elmus  'i^rcfisis. 

°  Gloss.  Rob.  Glou&  p.  664. 
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Vortigerp,  king  of  the  Britons,  is  thus  described  meeting 
Ihe  beautiful  princess  Rouwen,  daughter  of  Hengist,  the  Ro- 
samond of  the  Saxon  ages,  at  a  feast  of  wass^e.     It  is  a  cu- 
rious picture  of  the  gallantry  of  the  times. 

Hengest  that  day  did  his  might, 

That  alle  were  glad,  king  and  knight, 

And  as  thei  were  best  in  glading, 

And  wele  cop  schotin  ^  knight  and  king. 

Of  chambir  Rouewen  so  gent. 

Be  fore  the  king  in  halle  scho  went 

A  coupe  with  wyne  sche  had  in  hand, 

And  hir  hatire  *>  was  wele  farand  *". 

Be  fore  the  king  on  kne  sett. 

And  on  hir  langage  scho  him  grett 

"  Lauerid »  king,  Wassaille,"  seid  sche. 
The  king  asked^  what  suld  be. 
On  that  langage  the  king  ne  couthe  ^ 
A  knight  ther  "  langage  lerid  "^  in  youthe. 
Breg  hiht  *  that  knight  bom  Bretoun, 
That  lerid  the  langage  of  Sessoun  ^. 
This  Breg  was  the  latimer  *• 
What  scho  said  told  Vortager. 

»  «*  Sending  about  the  cups  apace.  Ca-       Un  Latinur  vieil  feranl  ct  henu 
foiiiing  briskly.  **  *^  attire.  Molt  sot  de  plct,  et  molt  cntresnie  fu. 

'  very  rich  [very  becoming.— Eixis}.  And  in  the  manuscript  Roman  de  Rou, 

*  lord.       *■  was  not  skilled.     "  their,  which  will  again  be  mentioned : 

^  learned.     *  was  called.     ^  Saxons.  ^  aichcvesque  Tranches  a  Jumcges  ala, 

*  For  LaHnery  or  Latirtier,  an  Inler^  ^  |^^  et  a  sa  gent  par  Latimikr  parla. 

nrtter.     Thus,  in  the  Romance  of  kino  -..    i*  j  .,  ..  -c^^ ^  a,,^    :„  ^  qt 

^ABD,  h^Ufler  cited  at  Ia«c,  Sola-  ^e,*?^  V    ^^^^  Ji,!^ 

din*.  l2ma-  at  the  siege  of  ^Ibylon  And  ">  .°^''^J^'^'^^^ 

.M«w.u;.«.  •  ♦^.^^  ♦«  «!,«  r>K.4«»:«>»  «\.,««  I"  ^^  old  Norman  poem  on  the  subject 

S^rj^r^tho^tv    s7^  m7    of  >^'"«  Dermod's  Impulsion  fVom  his 
Inmi  the  walls  of  the  city.  Signat  M.  i.     ^.^^^^  ^f  j^j^d^  <„  the  Lambeth 

The  Latemerb  tho  tourned  his  eye  library,  it  seems  more  properly  to  signify. 

To  that  other  sydc  of  the  toune,  ,„  ^  limited  sense,  the  king's  domestic 

And  crycd  trues  with  grct  sounc.  Secretary. 

In  which  sense  the  French  word  occurs  p^^  so„  dcmeine  Latikirr 

in  the  Roman  de  Garin.  MSS.  Dibl.  Qucmoi  conta  de  luy  Thbtoire,  &c 

Reg.  Paris.  Num.  7542.  ^  l^,,j  Lyttelton's  Hist.   Hen.    II. 

Latimer  fu  si  sot  parler  Roman,  vqL  iv.  App.  p.  27a     We  might  here 

£ngloia,  Gallois,  ct  Breton,  et  Norman,  renacr  it  literally  his  Latiniti,  an  officer 

And  again,  retained  by  the  king  to  draw  up  the 
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<'  Sir,  Breg  seid,  Rowen  yow  gretisy 
And  king  callis  and  lord  yow  letis*. 
This  es  ther  custcmi  and  ther  gest. 
Whan  thei  are  atte  the  ale  or  iiest* 
Ilk  man  that  louis  quare  him  think, 
Salle  say  Wosseille,  and  to  him  drink. 
He  that  bidis  salle  say,  Wassaille^ 
The  tother  salle  say  again,  DrinkhaiUcr 
That  sais  Wosseille  drinkis  of  the  cop, 
Kissand^  his  felaw  he  gives  it  up. 
Drinkheille,  he  sais,  and  drinke  ther  of, 
Kissand  him  in  bourd  and  skof  ^." 
The  king  said,  as  the  knight  gan  ken^, 
Drinkheille,  smiland  on  Rouewen. 
Kouwen  drank  as  hire  list. 
And  gave  the  king,  sine*  him  kisL 
There  was  the  first  wassaille  in  dede. 
And  that  first  of  fame  gede  ^. 
Of  that  wassaille  men  told  grete  tale^ 
And  wassaille  whan  thei  were  at  ale. 
And  drinkheille  to  tham  that  drank, 
ITius  was  wassaille  tane^  to  thank. 

Fele  sithes  ^  that  maidin  ying  *•, 
Wassailed  and  kist  the  king. 
Of  bodi  sche  was  right  avenant  ^, 
Of  fair  colour,  with  swete  seniblaimt'. 
Hir  hatire"*  fulle  wele  it  semed, 
Mer\'elik°  the  king  sche  quemid". 
Oiitc  of  messure  was  he  glad. 
For  of  that  maidin  he  wer  alle  mad. 


public  instruments  in  Latin.  As  in 
DoMBSUAi-BOOK.  "  Godwinus  accipitra- 
rius,  Hugo  Latinariur,  Milo  porta- 
MS.  Excerpt,  penes  me.     But 


rius. 


in  botli  Uie  last  instances  the  word  may 
bear  its  more  general  and  extensive  sig- 
nification. Camden  explains  Latimer 
by  irUcrjfreUr,  Rem.  p.  158.  See  also 
p.  151.  cdiU  leT'l. 


•  esteems. 

^  sport,  joke. 

'  since,  aderwards. 

f  went. 

**  many  times. 


^  kissing. 
^  to  signify. 


■  taken. 


'  young. 
^  handsome,  gracefully  shapra,  &c« 
'  countenance  [appearance,  Ellis.] 
"  attire.  "  marreUously. 


pleased. 
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Dmnkenes  the  feend  wroght. 
Of  that  paeii>*  was  al  his  thoght 
A  meschannche  that  time  him  led. 
He  asked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  wild  not  draw  a  liteS 
Bot  grannted  him  alle  so  lite. 
And  Hers  his  brother  consentid  sone. 
Her  frendis  said,  it  were  to  done. 
Thei  asked  the  king  to  gife  hir  Kent, 
In  douary  to  take  of  rent. 

0  pon  that  maidin  his  hert  so  cast, 
That  thei  askid  the  king  made  &st. 

1  wene  the  king  toke  her  that  day, 
And  wedded  hire  on  paiens  lay*^. 
Of  prest  was  ther  no  benison* 
No  mes  songen,  no  orison. 

In  seisine  he  had  her  that  night.. 

Of  Kent  he  gave  Hengist  die  right 

The  erelle  that  time,  that  Kent  alle  held. 

Sir  Goragon,  that  had  the  scheld. 

Of  that  gift  no  thing  ne  wist' 

To"  he  was  cast  oute  with^  Hengist^ 

the  second  part,  copied  £rom  Peter  Langtoii^  the  attack 
ichard  the  First,  on  a  castle  held  by  the  Saracens^  is  dius 
ibed. 

le  dikes  were  (ulle  wide  that  closed  the  castle  about, 
id  depe  on  ilka  side,  with  bankis  hie  without 
as  ther  non  entre  that  to  the  castelle  gan  ligge', 
>t  a  streiht  kauce^ ;  at  the  end  a  drauht  brigge. 
ith  grete  duble  cheynes  drauhen  over  the  gate, 
id  fifti  armed  sueynes  ^  porters  at  tliat  yate. 

gaDy  heathen.  '  knew  not 

irould  not  fly  off  a  bh.*'  °  tiU.  "  by. 

in  pagans  law;  according  to  the  ^  Heame's  GL  Rob.  Glo.  p.  695. 

nish  custom.*'  '  Ijuig*  ^  causey« 

nediction,  blessing.  *  swaintf  young  men,  loldien. 
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Willi  slenges  and  magneles^  thei  kast^  to  kyng  Rychar^=:-S 

Our  cristen  by  parcelles  kasted  ageynward^. 

Ten  sergeauns  of  the  best  his  targe  gan  him  here 

That  egre  were  and  prest  to  covere  hym  and  to  were'. 

HimseU*  as  a  geaunt  the  cheynes  in  tuo  hew, 

The  targe  was  his  warantS  that  non  tille  him  threw. 

Right  unto  the  gate  with  the  targe  thei  yede 

Fightand  on  a  gate,  undir  him  the  slouh  his  stede^ 

Therfor  ne  wild  he  sesse^,  alone  into  the  castele 

Thorgh  tham  all  wild  presse  on  fote  fiiught  he  fidle  wele«» 

And  whan  he  was  withinne,  and  fauht  as  a  wilde  lecxi. 

He  fondred  the  Sarazins  otuynne^,  and  &uht  as  a  drag(Hn« 

Without  the  Cristen  gan  crie,  Alias !  Richard  is  taken, 

Tho  Normans  were  sorie,  of  contenance  gan  blaken. 

To  slo  downe  and  to  stroye  never  wild  thei  stint 

Thei  left  for  dedc  no  noye^  ne  for  no  wound  no  dyatf 

That  in  went  alle  their  pres,  maugre  the  Sarazins  aUe, 

And  fond  Richard  on  des  fightand,  and  wonne  the  halle.  * 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Robert  of  Brunne  fts^ 
scarcely  more  poetry  than   Robert  of  Glocester.     He   l^ 
however  taken  care  to  acquaint  his  readers  that  he  avoid^ 
high  description,  and  that  sort  of  phraseology  which  was  tM'^^ 
used  by  the  minstrels  and  harpers;  that  he  rather  aimeA-  ^ 
give  information  than  pleasure,  and  that  he  was  more  studL^*^ 
of  truth  than  ornament     As  he  intended  his  chronicle  U^     ^ 
sung,  at  least  by  parts,  at  public  festivals,  he  found  it      ^^' 
pedient  to  aj>ologise  for  these  deficiencies  in  the  prolog"  ^^^'^ 
as  he  had  partly  done  before  in  his  prologue  to  the  Man^— ^^ 
OF  Sins. 

*  ninngonvis.  Vid.  supr.  p.  72.  ••■  guard,  defence. 

*'  vsi<t,  f  **  he  could  not  cease.'* 

*^  In  Langtoft's  French,  ^  "he  formed  the  Siuracens  into      *•** 

"  Dis  «..ria,.ntz  dcs  plus  feres  e  dc  mcU    F-Ji"-"  t'  Fondercd'  fe»P^n*dJ&^ 
^^^^^  *^  in  Heame  s  Glossary)  is  pcrhmps  a  «»"»■ 

Devauntje  co„  Ic  UcU  sa  Urge  oun.    ^f^";^^^'  ^.^^  '  " 


■^  "  annoyance. 

«*  warJy  defend.  '  Chron.  p.  182.  183. 
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I  mad  noght  for  no  disours^ 
Ne  for  seggers  no  harpours, 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  symple  men, 
That  strange  Inglis  cannot  ken  * : 
For  many  it  ere"^  that  strange  Inglis 
In  ryme  wate**  never  what  it  is, 
I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  men  were  aysed**. 

He  next  mentions  several  sorts  of  verse,  or  prosody ;  which 
vfere  then  fashionable  among  the  minstrels,  and  have  been 
long  since  unknown. 

If  it  were  made  in  ryme  cauweey 
Or  in  strangere  or  etUerlacej  &c  * 

k  tale-tellers,  Narratores,  Lat.  Con-    enterlae^,  each  couplet  rhyming  in  the 

teourSy  Fr.  Seggers  in  the  next  line  per-    middle  as  well  as  the  end.     As  thus, 

haps  means  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  Sayert.     MSSb  Harl.  1002. 

The  writers  either  of  metrical  or  of  prose     t>i  ^  ii  .      ^     . 

«««««^    S«,  Anthnlo^.  Fr-n.  1 17.     P^"'?*  Gr«corum  |  lox  cfficis  et  via 


mmanoea.    See  Antholog.  Fran.  p.  17. 


claudis  I 


1765. 8vo.    Or  Disourt  may  signify /Kf-  t»^  i    ^  i    '       i    •       j-     •    •       i 

CMir«,  i.  e.  adventures  in  piSse.     We  ^"*^'f.  ^'^^^^^  '  ^"^80  digmssima  lau- 

hare  the  "  DeriPs  disours,"  in  P.  Plow-  ^^ 

man,  fol.  xxxi.  b.  edit.  1550.     Disaur  The  rhyme  BaUon  had  its  appellation 

prec^ely  signifies  a  tale-teller  at  a  feast  from  Robert  Baston,  a  celebrated  Latin 

In  Gower.  Conf.  Amant.  lib.  vii.  foL  rhymer  about  the  year  1S15.  The  rhyme 

155.a.edit.  Berthel.  1554.  He  is  speak-  strangere  me&nB  vncommoru     See  Can- 

ing  of  the  coronation  festival  of  a  Ho-  TSEBuaT  Tales,  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  soq.  uC 

HMO  emperor.  infr.     The  reader,  curious  on  this  sub- 

-MTi.      u             I  J,.-*    *  u'   —  *  j<*ct,  may  receive  further  information 

When  he  was  gUd«t  at  h„  mete,  \^  ,  ^«u«ript  in  the  Bodleian  B- 

And  every  mmstrell  had  plaide  u«.«,  ;«  ^uxnu  .L  .,w^:»«<»..  .^  tit— 

And  everv  Dissoua  had  sude  °"^' '"  ^*'*^"  "*  specimens  of  Metea 

And  every  dissoue  naa  saiae  Leonifia,  cnstata,  camuta,  recinroca,  &c. 

Which  most  was  pleasaunt  to  his  ere.  ^gg^  £^^^  jj-'g^  ^^      j^  '^^^ 

I>a  Cange  says,  that  i>tsncr>  were  judges  library  there  is  a  very  antient  mami- 

of  tfaetumey.  Diss.  Joinv.  p.  179.  script  copy  of  Aldhelm*s  Latin  poem 

>  know.  De  Vtrginitate  et  LoMde  Sanctorumy  writ- 

"*  if  erCf  there  arc.  ten  about  the  year  700,  and  given  by 

*  knew.  Thomas  Allen,  with  Saxon  glosses,  and 
®  eued.  the  text  almost  in  semi-saxon  characters. 

*  [The  rhymes  here  called,  by  Robert  Hiese  are  the  two  first  verses. 

da  Brunne,  Couw^,  and  Enterlac^,  were  jur^.;^  *•-«««»  «,..,«  «»»»,•»»  ^.».:... 

loidaubCeSy  derived  from  the   Latin  Metri^^tyroncs  nunc  promant  carmma 

riiymers  of  that  age,  who  used  versus  j.^    ,^„^'^         ^         ^              ^ 

€tmdati  et  vUerlamteali.     Brunne  here  Virco.        *^       ^ 

ptofeases  to  avoid  these  elegancies  of  ^  * 

oompotidon,  yet  he  has  intermixed  many  Langbainc,  in  reciting  this  manuscript, 

paiigpi  in    Bime  CouwSe,      See  hu  thus  explains  the  quadratum  carmen. 

CaaoncLB,  p.  766.  273.  &c  &c    And  <<  Scil.  prima  cujusque  versus  litera,  per 

almost  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  Acrostichidem,  conficit  yersum  ilium 

from  the  Conquest  is  written  in  rhyme  Metrka  tyrones.  Ultima  cujusque  versus 
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He  adds,  that  the  old  stories  of  cliivaky  had  been  so  disguised 
by  foreign  terms,  by  additions  and  alterations,  that  they  were 
now  become  unintelligible  to  a  conmion  audience :  and  pax^- 
cularly,  tliat  the  tale  of  Sir  Tristram*,  the  noblest  of  ally 
was  much  changed  from  tlie  original  composition  c^  its  first 
author  Thomas. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeying  tale^ 

Of  Erceldoune,  and  Kendale, 

Non  tliam  says  as  thai  tham  wroght^. 

And  in  ther  sajdng^  it  semes  noght, 

Tliat  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristram' ; 

Over  gestes  ^  it  has  the  stecm  ", 

Ihera,  ab  ultimo  cannine  ordine  retro-    tion,  but  writers  of  adveatures.     Tf^'^*" 
grado  numcrando,  hunc  versum  facit        of  Fame^  v.  108. 

<*  Metrica  tyroues  nunc  promant  carmina  And  Jxsrouas  tliat  tellen  tale» 

cast!.*'  Both  of  wcpyng  and  of  game. 


(Langb.  MSS.  v.  p.  126.)  ^SS.  Digb.  In  the  Hmue  tf  Fame  he  also 

146.     There  is  a  very  antient  tract,  by  those  who  wrote  '<  olde  Gofet.**  ▼. 

one  Mico,  I  beliere  called  also  Levita,  It  is  however  obvious  to  observe 

on  Prosody,  De  Quantitate  Sytlabarumf  whence  the  present  term  JEstf 

vrith  examples  from  the  Latin  poets,  per-  Fauchet,  Rec.  p.  73.    In  P. 

haps  the  first  work  of  the  kind.  Bibh  we  have  M*s  Setitu  foL  xlv.  b. 

BodL  MSS.  BodL  A  7.  9.     See  J.  L.  ,  .  .,     ^^.  ,  .    . .    .  .^.  „r«-»iw— ^-^' 

Hocker's  Catal.  MSS.  Bibl.  Heidelb.  ^""^  ^^  ^^^  *"  ^*^*^  gn»tly  v*^ 

p.  24.  who  recites  a  part  of  Mico*s  Pre-  nessetn.  ^^ 

lace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  That  is,  "Job  in  the  account  of  buLifl^' 

a  grammatical  teacher  of  youth.     See  In  the  same  page  we  have» 

also  Dacheri  Spicilkg.  torn.  ii.  p.  SCXX  b.  a    i  *  a  •  j i  ^     ^j  - 

edit.  ult—ADDiTioKs.]  ^  A^*^  ^ff"^,  «»^  judgelers,  and  jai 

•  [Sec  Note  at  the  end  of  this  vol.  ]  ^\  •^*^*'"; 
'  "among  tlie  romances  that  arc  sung,  That  Is,    MinstrcLs  Reciters  of 

&c*'  Other  illustrations  of  this  word  will  o^^ 

**  "  none  recite  them  as  tliey  were  first  cur  in  the  course  of  the  work.    Chanrnpt** 

written."  de  gestes  were  common  in  France  in  tb^ 

'^  "  as  they  tell  them."  thirteenth  century  among  the  tnmba- 

*  « this  you  may  see,  &c."  dours.    Sec  Mem.  conccmantlea  princi- 
'  Heame  says  that  GcsU  were  opposed  paux  monumens  de  V  Hlstoire  de  FrancCf 

to  Romance.  Chron.  Langt.  Prcf.  p.  37.  Mem.    Lit.  xv.  p.  582  ;   by  the  vciy 

But  this  is  a  mistake.     Thus  we  have  learned  and  Ingenious  M.  de  Is  Cume 

the  Geste  ofh/ng  Home,  a  very  old  me-  de  Salntc  Falaye.     I  add  the  two  Am 

trical  Romance.  MSS.  Ilarl.  2253.  p.  lines  of  a  manuscript  entitled*  Jhi  U 

70.     Also  in  the  Prologue  of  Rychard  Kalender  j>ar  Rauf,  who   lived    1S5& 

Cuer  de  Lyon,  Bibl.  BodL  J.  b.  2.  Th.  (Langb.  MSa 

King  Ricliard  Is  Uie  best  ^'  ^^^'  ^ 

Tliat  is  found  in  any  jcste.  De  gcste  ne  voil  pas  chanter. 

And  Uie  passage  in  the  text  is  a  proof  ^'"^  '•^'^^'^  ^^'^'  "^  «"*«'• 

against  his  asi>crtion.     Chaucer,  in  tlie  There  is  even  Getta  Pasthnii  et  Bam^ 

following  passage,  by  Jestours,  does  rectionis  Ckrittij  in  many  mamiacripl  &■ 

not  mean  Jesters  in  modem  slgnifica-  braries.  ^ 
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Over  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  yt  sayd  as  made  Thomas.— 

Thai  sayd  in  so  quaynte  Inglis 

That  manyone  ^  wate  not  what  it  is.— 

And  forsooth  I  couth  nought 

So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  wroght 

On  this  account,  he  says,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
write  his  Chronicle  in  a  more  popular  and  easy  style,  that 
would  be  better  understood. 

And  men  besought  me  many  a  time 
To  turn  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 
Thai  said  if  I  in  strange  it  tume 
To  here  it  manyon  would  skume*, 
For  it  are  names  fiJle  selcoutlie^ 
'  That  ere  not  used  now  in  mouth. — 

In  the  hous  of  Sixille  I  was  a  throwe  * 
Danz  Robert  of  Meltone*,  that  ye  knowe. 
Did  it  wryte  for  felawes  sake, 
When  thai  wild  solace  make.** 

Erceldoune  and  Kendale  are  mentioned,  in  some  of  these 
lines  of  Brunne,  as  [writers  of]  old  romances  or  popular  tales. 
Of  the  latter  I  can  discover  no  traces  in  our  antient  literature. 
As  to  the  former,  Thomas  Erceldoun,  or  Ashelington,  is  said 
to  have  written  Prophecies^  like  those  of  Merlin.  Leland, 
fixnn  the  ScdUe  Chronicon^^  says  that  "William  BanastreS 

^  many  a  one.  ^  scorn.  It  begins,  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 

y  strange.  *  a  little  while,  creation  of  the  world,  passes  on  to  Bru- 

*  ^  Sir  Robert  of  Malton. "  It  Iqppears  tus,  and  closes  with  Edward  the  Tliird. 
6nom  hence  that  he  was  bom  at  Malton        *  One  Gilbert  Banestre  was  a  poet 
ID  Lincolnshire.  and  musician.     The  Propke^et  of  i?a- 

^  Fret  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  57.  58.  nister  of  England  are  not  unconmiOB 

*  An  antient  French  history  or  Chro-  among  manuscripts.  In  the  Scotch  iVo- 
nicle  of  England  never  printed,  whidi  phesies,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  168(\  S^ 
I«dand  says  was  translated  out  of  French  muter  is  mentioned  as  the  autlior  of  some 
rhyme  into  French  prose.  ColL  toL  i.  of  them.  **  As  Berlington*s  books  and 
P.  u.  pag.  59,  edit.  177a  It  was  pro-  BaneUer  tell  us.'*  p.  2.  Again,  **  Beid 
bably  written  or  reduced  by  Thomas  hath  brieved  in  his  book  and  Bamnter 
Gmy  into  prose.  Londi  ncns.  A  ntiquitat.  also.  *  *  p.  1 8.  He  seems  to  be  confounded 
Gant.  lib.  i.  p.  38.  Others  affirm  it  to  with  William  Banister,  a  writer  of  the 
bsve  been  the  work  of  John  Gray,  an  reign  of  Edti-ard  the  Third.  Berllngtoa 
eminent  churchman,  about  tfacyear  1219.  is  probably  John  Bridlington,  an  Angus- 
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and  Thomas  Erceldoune,  spoke  words  yn  figure  as  were  the 
prophecies  of  Merlin^."     In  the  library  of  Lincofai  cathedn( 
tliere  is  a  metrical  romance  entitled,  Thomas  of  ERS£LDQWN^ 
which  begins  with  the  usual  address, 

Lordynges  both  great  and  smalL 

In  tlie  Bodleian  library,  among  the  theolc^ical  works  of  John 
Lawem,  monk  of  Worcester,  and  student  in  theology  at  Ox- 
ford about  the  year  HiS,  written  with  his  own  hand,  a  frag- 
ment of  an  English  poem  occurs,  which  begins  thus : 

Joly  chepert  [sheperd]  of  Askeldowne*^. 

In  the  British  Museum  a  manuscript  English  poem  occaTS 
with  this  French  title  prefixed,  "  La  Countesse  de  Dunbtfi 
demanda  a  Thomas  Essedoune  quant  la  guere  d'ELscoce  prcor 
dret  fyn^."    This  was  probably  our  prophesier  Thomas  » 
Erceldown.    One  of  his  predictions  is  mentioned  in  an  anti^ 
Scots  poem  entitled  A  New  Year's  Gift,  written  in  the  y^^ 
1562,  by  Alexander  Scott  **.     One  Thomas  Leirmoiith^    ^ 
Rymer,  was  also  a  prophetic  bard,  and  lived  at  Erslingtc^"^ 
sometimes  perhaps  pronounced  Erseldoun.    This  is  thera^^ 
probably  the  same  person.    One  who  personates  him,  sa; 

In  Ersungtoun  I  dwell  at  hame, 
Thomas  Rymer  men  call  me. 


tine  canon  of  Bridlington,  who  wrote 
three  books  of  Carmina  Fatidnalia,  in 
which  he  pretends  to  foretell  many  acci- 
dents that  should  happen  to  England. 
MSS.  Digb.  BibL  Bodl.  89.  and  186. 
There  arc  also  Versus  Vaticinales  under 
his  name,  MSS.  Bodl.  N£.  E.  ii.  17. 
f.  21.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1379.  He 
was  canonised.  There  are  many  other 
Propketiepf  which  seem  to  have  been  fa- 
shionable at  tliis  time,  bound  up  with 
Bridlington  in  MSS.  Digb.  186. 

•  Ub.  supr.  p.  5ia 

•  [Another  copy  is  preserved  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  transcript  from  which  hasl>een 
published  by  Mr.  Jamicson  in  his  Po- 
pular Ballads  and  Songs.  The  various 
readings  of  the  Lincoln  MS.  arc  there 
given.— Edit.  ] 


f  MSS.  Bodl.  692.  fol. 

[Mr.   Ritson  has  said  of  this 
that  "  it  was  found  impracticable 
him]  to  make  out  more  than  the 
two  lines. 

Joly  chepte  of  Aschell  downe 

Can  more  on  love  tlian  al  the  towd- 

Eon.] 

«  MSS.  HarL  2258.  f.  127.  It  te- 
gins  thus, 

When  man  as  mad  a  kingge  of  a  cip- 

ped  man 
When  mon  is  lever  other  monncf  tfaynge 

then  ys  owen. 

^  Ancient  Scots  Poems,  Edinb.  1770> 
12mo.  p.  194.  Sec  the  ingeniom  edi- 
tor's notes,  p.  312. 


^ 
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He  has  left  vaticinal  rliymes,  in  which  he  predicted  the  union 
of  Scotland  with  England,  about  the  yeai-  1279^  Fordun 
mentions  several  of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  future  state 
of  Scotland  K 

Our  author,  Robert  de  Brunne,  also  translated  into  English 
rhymes  the  treatise  of  cardinal  Bonaventura,  his  cotemporary ', 
De  ccena  et  passione  domini  et  pcenis  S.  Maria  Virginis^  with 
the  following  title :  <'  Medytaciuns  of  die  Soper  of  our  Lorde 
Jhesu,  and  also  of  hys  Passyun,  and  eke  of  the  Peynes  of  hys 
swete  Modyr  mayden  Marye,  the  whyche  made  yn  Latyn 
Bonaventure  Cardynall™/'  But  I  forbear  to  give  further  ex- 
tracts from  tills  writer,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  much 
more  industry  tiian  genius,  and  cannot  at  present  be  read  with 
much  pleasure.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even  such 
a  writer  as  Robert  de  Brunne,  uncouth  and  unplcasing  as  he 
naturally  seems,  and  chiefly  employed  in  turning  the  theology 
of  his  age  into  rhyme,  contributed  to  form  a  style,  to  teach 
expression,  and  to  polish  his  native  tongue.  In  the  infancy 
of  language  and  composition,  nothing  is  wanted  but  writers : 
at  that  period  even  the  most  artiess  have  their  use. 

Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln  °,  who  died  in  125S, 
IS  said  in  some  verses  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  quoted  above,  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  metre  and  music  of  the  minstrels.     He 

>  See  Scoidi  Projthesieh  utsupr.  p.  19.  Una  is, 
IKIS.  18.  S6.  v«.    Thel^f^^^jf  j^^^y^^  ^  .^  ^^ 

Tkomuu  Rjfmer,     Pr.    "  Stille  on  my  —©      o 

WBjc*  as  1  went.**  It  was  nerer  printed. 

^  lib.  X.  cap.  43.  44.     I  think  he  is        "  See  Diss.  iL— The  author  and  tnns- 

■bo  mentioned   by   Spotswood.      See  lator  are  often  thus  confounded  in  ma- 

Dempst  xi.  810.  nuscripta.    To  an  old  English  religious 

1  He  died  1S72.    Many  of  Bonaven-  poem  on  the  holy  Virgiii,  we  fina  the 

tore's  tracts  were  at  this  time  translated  following  tiUe :    Ineqfk  quUam  eanhu 

inlo  English.     In  the  Harleian  manu-  gutm  compatitU  fiaier  Thomas  de  Hale$ 

aeripts  we  have,  "  The  Treatii  that  is  tU  ordine  fratrum  iNifMnim,  &c.  MSS. 

kal£d  Prickynge  of  Lone,  made  bi  a  Coll.  Jen.  Oxon.  8^.  supr.  citat.     Bui 

FVere  meoour  Bonaventure,  that  was  this  is  the  title  of  our  friar*s  original,  a 

Cardinalloftfaecourteof  Rome.'*  2254.  Latin  hymn  de   B.   MAaiA   Vtaoixi, 

1.  £  I.     This  book  belonged  to  Dame  improperly  adopted  in  the  translatioii. 

AJys  Braintwat  *'  the  worchypful  1  prioras  Thomas  de  I  laics  was  a  Franciscan  friar» 

ai  Dartforde.**     This  is  not  an  uncom-  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne^  and  flourished 

taoa  manuscript.  about  the  year  1 34a    Wa  shall  s«*  oth« 

"  MSS.  Had.  1701.  f.  84.    The  first  proof*  uf  this. 

TOL.  I.  Gr 
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was  most  attached  to  the  French  minstrelsi  in  whose  languge 
he  has  left  a  poem,  never  printed,  of  some  length.  Tlui  its 
probably  translated  into  English  rhyme  about  the  leigQ  c( 
Edward  the  First  Nor  is  it  quite  improbable^  if  the  tniv- 
ladon  was  made  at  this  period,  that  the  translator  was  Bobeit 
de  Brunne ;  especially  as  he  translated  another  of  Grosthcifs 
pieces.  It  is  called  by  Leland  Chateau  d^Amour^.  But  h 
one  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  of  this  book  we  have  the 
following  title,  Romance  par  Mestre  Robert  GrossetesteK  b 
another  it  is  called,  Ce  est  la  vie  de  D.  Jhu  de  sa  kunundteJH 
a  ordine  de  Saint  Robert  Grosseteste  he  Jut  eveque  de  Niduli^i 
And  in  this  copy,  a  very  curious  apology  to  the  deigy  is  {in- 
fixed to  the  poem,  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  written^ 
*^  Et  quamvis  lingua  romana  [romance]  coram  clebicis  safo- 

^  Saipt.  Brit.  p.  285.  the  trtnscriben,  either  from  igDOiM^ 

^  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  D.  69.  or  a  desire  of  giving  a  fictitious  Taint  Ip 

[It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  note,  their  own  labours,  hare  insoflwd  Im 

that  Grosseteste's  claim  to  the  author-  name  upon  the  copies.    Hit  '^Tcofhi* 

ship  of  the  French  <<Manuelde  Pechees**  Domini,**  a  copious  sjstcm  of  xnyilicil 

—at  least  to  the  work  at  present  known  divinity,  abounding  in  pious  nptBVS 

bj  that  name— is  extremely  doubtfuL  and  scholastic  subUeties^  may  luiit  ^ 

The  foUowing  extract  from  the  "Chateau  forded  the  materials  for  the  farmcrpofB; 

d*  Amour,*'  ascribed  to  him  by  Leland  and  his  treatise  '*  Desept  vitiisfltnB** 

and  others,  wiU  render  his  tiUe  to  the  diis'*— if  we  except  the  Cim/ocfeiMCtirtick 

composition  of  any  poem  in  French  still  Wadigton  may  have  gleaned  fitsn  tf- 

more  problematical :  other  source— possibly  supplied  tbs^ 

T  •     -.  ^^-4.  trines  of  the  latter.     The  title  sdopw 

la  comen^  ?«f^»^  by  Leland  and  the  English  trtf-bi*. 

Ke  Semt  Robert  de  Nidiole  fcrt,  j^^  ^    ^     ^        the^foUowing  J^ 

Romanze  de  romanze  est  apele,  -  ^,     ,j_    u        i. 

TelnumadreJtUestassi,^^;  sage  of  the  French  work: 

Kar  de  ceo  livre  la  materie.  En  un  chastcl  bel  e  grants 

Est  estrct  de  haut  cleregie,  Bicn  fourme  et  avenant, 

E  pur  ceo  ke  il  pasco  (surpasse)  altre        Ceo  est  le  chastel  efamourp 

romanz  £  de  solaz  e  dc  socour. 

Apel^  est  romanz  de  romanz.  HarL  MS.  na  llSl* 

Les  cbapitres  ben  conuz  serunt  xsfA\ «j  *  tir  _*     ♦        •^^*.«-  i^ 

Par  les  ritres  ke  siverunt  ^'t^f^'^^'^''  T'^^^X 

Les  titles  ne  voUpas  nmer  ^J'.^^  Brunnewas  the^uO^ct^ 

Kar  leur  matierane  volt  suffrer.  *^"^**?^''T*'"i    ^^•'''I^L^Sial 

!>*;»,:«  -««»  i«  »»^i^»A  »:.  ^^  internal  evidence  is  most  decktotfJ 

rTimis  sera  le  prolose  mis  .    ^       ,            .  .          -e*       -i 

E«.,*  \^  •;*i»e%,,«  «o«o  against  such  an  opinion.— Enrr.] 

puz  les  titles  tuz  as»is.  ^q  j?  ^^    r      j^i            v          "fl^ 

TiccG   M««  on  n  «:»  ^  F  16.  Laud.  foL  membran.    I"* 

MSS.  Reg.  20  B.  XIV.  ^ord  A7co^ir  is  perfecUy  Pr^ich,  fbrl> 

The  probability  is,  that  both  the  present  coin.  Sec  likewise  MSS.  Bodl.  £4. 14. 

poem,  and  the  "  Manuel  de  Pechees"  are  '  In  the  hand>writing  of  the  pocffli^ 

founded  on  similar  works  of  Grosseteste  self,  which  is  very  antient. 
written  in  the  Latin  language ;  and  that 
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REM  8UAVITATIS  non  habeat,  tamen  pro  laicis  qui  minus  intel- 
ligunt  opusculum  illud  aptum  est'."  This  piece  pnrfesses  to 
treat  of  the  creation,  the  redemption,  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
joys  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of  hell :  but  the  whole  is  a 
religious  allegory,  and  under  the  ideas  of  chivalry  the  funda^ 
mental  articles  of  Christian  belief  are  represented.  It  has  the 
air  of  a  system  of  divinity  written  by  a  troubadour.  The  poet, 
in  describing  the  advent  of  Christ,  supposes  that  he  entered 
into  a  magnificent  castle,  which  is  the  body  of  the  immaculate 
virgin.  The  structure  of  this  castle  is  conceived  with  some 
imagination,  and  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  romance.  The 
poem  begins  with  these  lines. 

Ki  pense  ben,  ben  pent  dire : 
Sonz  penser  ne  poet  suffise: 
De  nul  bon  oure  commencer 
Deu  nos  dont  de  li  penser 
De  ki  par  ki,  en  ki,  sont 
Tos  les  biens  ki  font  en  el  mond. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  translation,  which  is  more  immediately 
ccmnected  with  our  present  subject,  and  has  this  title :  ^^  Her 
bjgenet  a  tretys  that  ys  yclept  Castel  of  Love  that  biscop 
Grosteyzt  made  ywis  for  lewde  mennes  by  hove  ^"  Then  fol- 
lows the  prologue  or  introduction. 

That  good  thinketh  good  may  do. 
And  God  wol  help  him  thar  to : 
Ffor  nas  never  good  work  wrougt 
With  oute  biginninge  of  good  thougt 
Ne  never  was  wrougt  non  vuel"  thyng 
That  vuel  thougt  nas  the  biginnyng. 
Grod  ffuder,  and  sone  and  holigoste 
That  alle  thing  on  eorthe  sixt^  and  wost, 

*f.l.  SoalsoinMSS.C.C.C.  Oxon.  '  BibL  Bodl.   MS.  Vernon,  t  893. 

SSt.  In  MSa  Harl.  1 121. 5.  *'  [Ici  de-  This  tranaktion  was  never  printed:  and 

moustre]  Roberd  Grosseteste  evcsque  de  is,  I  believe,  a  rare  manusoipt. 

IHcfaole  un  tretis  en  Franceift,  del  com-  "  well,  good  [Ibul]. 

iiMncefnentdamonde,&c.*'f.  156.  Cod.  *  F.  hert,  highest  [seest]. 
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That  one  God  art  and  tlirillihod", 

And  threo  persones  in  one  hod  t, 

Wtthouten  end  and  bi  ginninge. 

To  whom  we  ougten  over  alle  things 

Worschepe  him  with  trewe  love, 

Tliat  kineworthe  king  art  us  above, 

In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beotli, 

Alle  the  good  schipes  that  we  hire  i  seoth, 

He  leve  us  thencbe  and  worchen  w, 

That  he  us  schylde  from  vre  fo, 

All  we  habb^  to  Help  neode 

That  we  ne  beth  all  of  one  theode, 

Ne  i  boren  in  one  lond^ 

Ne  one  qieche  undirstonde, 

Ne  mowe  we  al  LaUn  wite  ■ 

Ne  Ebreu  ne  Gru»  that  beth  i  write, 

Ne  Flirench,  ne  this  other  specboi, 

Tlal  me  mibte  in  wortde  sechen. 

To  bene  God  our  derworthi  drihte''. 

As  Tch  laoa  ougte  with  all  his  mihte ; 

Ixrft  song  syngen  to  God  zemeS 

With  such  speche  as  he  con  leme : 

Ne  monnes  mouth  ne  be  i  dut 

Ne  his  ledene''  i  hud. 

To  serven  his  God  that  him  wrougte. 

And  maade  al  the  worlde  of  nougte. 

Of  Englische  I  shal  nir  resun  schowen 

Ffbr  hem  that  can  not !  knowen, 

Nouther  French  ne  Latyn 

On  Englisch  I  chulle  tullen  him. 

'  iriaitj.  ing  of  kjing  Charla  [the  Btii],  i 

'  unity.  Scott  innilited  Dcnyiboakesoiil' 

*  undentuid.  into  I^tjn." 

'  Gnek.   InJohnTreriiu'tduJivuc  ■' •■  to  Um  [pniu]  God  ouite 

COncBTning  the  [raniUtion  of  the  Poly-  lord." 

cbronicon,  MS3.  HorL  190a  b.  f.  4!.  '  eamntl]'. 

"  AriMotile'i  bake*,  &c.  were  tmuUled  *  laoguagt. 
out  otgrut  into  i.>tin.    Abo  with  pisf- 
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Wherefor  the  world  was  i  wroht, 
Ther  after  how  he  was  bi  tauht, 
Adam  vre  ffader  to  ben  hii^ 
With  al  the  merthe  of  paradys        ' 
To  wonen  and  welden  to  such  ende 
Til  that  he  scholde  to  hevene  wende, 
And  hou  sone  he  hit  fa  les 
And  seththen  hou  for  bouht  wes, 
Thurw  the  heze  kynges  sone 
That  here  in  eorthe  wolde  come) 
Ffor  his  sustren  that  were  to  boren, 
And  fibr  a  prison  thas  was  for  loren 
And  hou  he  made  as  ze  schal  heren 
That  heo  i  cust  and  sauht  weren 
And  to  wruche  a  castel  he  alihte,  &c. 

It  the  following  are  the  most  poetical  passages  of  this 

God  nolde  a  lihte  in  none  manere. 
But  in  feir  stude^  and  in  clere, 
In  feir  and  clene  siker  hit  wes, 
Ther  God  almihti  his  in  ches^ 
In  a  Castel  well  comeliche, 
Muches  and  fieire,  and  loveliche, 
That  is  the  castell  of  alle  floure, 
Of  solas  and  of  socour, 
In  the  mere  he  stont  bi  twene  two, 
Ne  hath  he  forlak  for  no  fo : 
For  the  tour**  is  so  wel  with  outen, 
So  depe  i  diched  al  abouten, 
That  non  kunnes  asayling, 
Ne  may  him  derven  fer  no  thing ; 
He  stont  on  heiz  rocke  and  sound, 
And  is  y  planed  to  the  ground, 

lace.  '  0<Mt. 

Ghoie  hb  habitadon."  »  I*  tur  eit  li  Uen  en  doi.  Jr. 
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That  ther  may  won  non  vud^  things 
Ne  derve  ne  gjmnes  castyng; 
And  thaug  he  be  so  lovliche^ 
He  is  so  drediul  and  hatcliche^ 
To  all  thulke  that  ben  his  fon. 
That  heo  flen  him  everichon ; 
Ffor  smal  toures  that  beth  abouten. 
To  witen  the  heige  tomre  without^i, 
Sethe*'  beoth  thre  bayies  withalle'. 
So  feir  i  diht  with  strange  walle, 
As  heo  beth  here  after  I  write, 
Ne  may  no  man  the  feirschipe"  i  wite, 
Ne  may  no  tongue  ne  may  hit  telle, 
Ne  thongt  thincke,  ne  mouthe  spelle : 
On  trusti  rocke  heo  stondeth  fiist, 
And  with  depe  diches  bethe  bi  cast, 
And  the  carnels*^  so  stondeth  upright, 
Wei  I  planed,  and  feir  i  dight : 
Seven  barbicanes  ther  beth  i  wrouht 
With  gret  ginne  al  bi  thouht®. 
And  evrichon  hath  gat  and  toure, 
Ther  never  fayleth  ne  socoure. 
Never  schal  fo  him  stonde  with 
That  thider  wold  flen  to  sechen  grith  p. 
This  castel  is  siker  fair  abouten, 
And  is  al  depeynted  withouten. 
With  threo  heowes  that  wel  beth  sene'' ; 
So  is  the  foundement  al  grene, 
That  to  die  rock  fast  lith. 
Wel  is  that  ther  niurthe  i  sith, 
Ffor  the  greneschip  lasteth  evere, 
And  his  heiih  ne  leoseth  nevere, 

*  vile*  ^  Pur  bon  cngin  fait.  Fr.  Orig* 

*  Tres  bailes  en  tour.  Fr,  Orig,  '  counsel  [grace]. 

'  **  moreover  there  arc  three,"  &c.  **     La  chastel  est  a  bcl  bon 
*"  beauty.  I)e  hors  dc  iK'int  a  en  vinin 

"  kcrneb.— Kumcaus  bicn  poli.  Fr,  De  ireis  culurs  divcr&cmenU 

Orig,  Fr,  O 
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Sethen  abouten  that  other  heug 

So  is  ynde  so  ys  blu^ 

That  the  midel  heug  we  depeth  ariht 

And  schyneth  so  fiure  and  so  briht 

The  thridde  heug  an  ovemast 

Over  wrigeth  al  and  so  ys  i  cast 

That  withinnen  and  withouten, 

The  castel  lihteth  al  abouten. 

And  is  raddore  than  eny  rose  schal 

That  shunneth  as  hit  bamd*  were^ 

Withinne  the  castel  is  whit  schinynge 

So"  the  snows  that  is  snewynge. 

And  casteth  that  liht  so  wyde, 

After  long  the  toor  and  be  syde^ 

That  never  cometh  tber  wo  ne  woug. 

As  swetnesse  ther  is  ever  i  noug. 

Amydde^  the  heige  toure  is  springynge 

A  well  that  ever  is  eominge' 

With  four  stremes  that  striketh  wel, 

And  erneth  upon  the  gravel. 

And  fuUeth  the  duches  about  the  wal, 

Much  blisse  ther  is  over  al, 

Ne  dar  he  seeke  non  other  leche 

Tliat  mai  riht  of  this  water  eleche. 

In  y  thulke  derworthi  faire  toure 

Ther  stont  a  trone  with  much  honour, 

Of  whit  y  vori  and  feirore  of  liht 

Than  the  someres  day  when  heis  briht, 

With  cumpas  i  throwen  and  with  gin  al  i  do 

Seven  steppes  ther  beoth  therto,  &c 

est  ynde  si  est  blu.  Fr,  Orig.  Bunt  issent  quater  niisscU. 

nied,  on  fire.  Ki  bniinet  par  le  gravel,  &c.  Fr,  Orig^ 

Plus  est  vcrmail  ke  nest  rose  w  "JI^^^i^'u  ^  a        u  - 

B*  «:«,^  „«  .»!«»*  ^K«-o  v^  /i«v         En  cele  bd  tur  a  bone 
S  picrt  un  ardant  chose.  Fr.  Ortg.         ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Ke  plusa  eissi  blanchor 
n  mi  la  tur  plus  hauteine  Ci  en  mi  este  la  beau  jur 

2st  surdant  uuv  funtayne  Far  engin  est  compasses,  &c.  i>.  Orig* 
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The  ffoure  sniale  toures  abouten. 

That  with  the  heige  tour  withouten, 

Ffour  had  thewes  that  about  hire  i  seoth, 

Ffoure  vertus  cardinals  beoth,  &c. 

And  '  which  beoth  threo  bayles  get, 

That  with  the  camels  ben  so  wel  i  set. 

And  i  cast  with  cumpas  and  vralled  abouten 

That  wileth  the  heihe  tour  with  outen : 

Bote  the  inmost  bayle  i  wote 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  maydenhode,  &c. 

The  middle  bayle  that  wite  ge, 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  chastite 

And  sethen  the  overmast  bayle 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  sposaile^  &c. 

The  seven  kernels  abouten. 

That  with  greot  gin  beon  y  wrougt  withouten. 

And  witetli  this  castel  so  well, 

Witli  arwe  and  with  quarrel*, 

Tliat  beotli  the  seven  vertues  with  wunne 

To  overcum  the  seven  deadly  sinne,  &c^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  impediment  to  the  cultivation 
and  progressive  improvement  of  the  English  language  at  these 
early  periods,  that  die  best  authors  chose  to  write  in  Froicfa. 
Many  of  Robert  Grosthead's  pieces  arc  indeed  in  Latui ;  yet 
where  the  subject  was  popular,  and  not  unmediately  addressed 
to  learned  readers,  he  adopted  the  Romance  or  French  lan- 
guage, in  preference  to  his  native  English.  Of  this,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  his  Manuel  Peche,  and  his  Chateau 
D* Amour,  are  sufficient  proofs,  both  in  prose  and  verse :  and 
his  example  and  authority  must  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  encouraging  this  practice.     Peter  Langtoil,  our  Augustine 

*  Les  trcis  bailies  du  chastcl  Ki  bicn  gardent  le  chastely 

Ki  sunt  overt  au  kernel  K  dc  scctc  e  de  quarrel.  Fr,  Ong» 

Qui  a  compas  Mint  en  virun  kiA  j.li*      .-•         ••• 

E  defendem  Ic  dungun.  Vr.  Ong.  ,   ,  ^^T* "•* ""  '"?"'•.'" ".»  "P"*"?* 

•  Les  barbicanc,  soet                     '  •"  ^"  ^"^^  ^"  =  ^'*^  "  «»»«»«>• 
Kit  hors  de  baiUes  sunt  fait,  "^  ""=  '=*^''  '"=•  *«• 
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caaon  of  Bridlington,  not  only  compiled  the  large  chronicle 
of  England,  above  recited,  in  French;  but  even  translated 
Herbert  Boscam's  Latin  Life  of  Thomas  Becket  into  French 
rhymes  ^.  John  Hoveden,  a  native  of  ^ndon,  doctor  of  divi- 
nity, and  chaplain  to  queen  Eleanor  mother  of  Edward  the 
first,  wrote  in  French  rhymes  a  book  entitled.  Rosarium  de 
Natwitate^  Passione,  Ascensione,  Jhesu  Christi^.  Various  other 
proo&  have  before  occurred.  Lord  Lyttelton  quotes  from  the 
Lambeth  library  a  manuscript  poem  in  French  or  Norman 
▼erse  on  the  subject  of  king  Dermod's  expulsion  firom  Ireland, 
jmd  the  recovery  of  his  kingd(Hn'.  I  could  mention  many 
others.  Anonymous  French  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
BJiA  written  about  this  time,  are  innumerable  in  our  manuscript 
repositories  ^    Yet  this  fashion  proceeded  rather  from  necessity 

*  Fits.  p.  890.  Append.    Who  with  *  Hist  Hen.  II.  voL  iv.  p.  S7a  Notes. 

gmt  probability  supposes  him  to  have  It  was  translated  into  prose  by  Sir  George 

been  an  Englishman.  Carew  in   Q.   Elisabeth's  time :    tms 

^  MSS.  BibL  C.  C.  C.  Cant  G   16.  transhition  was  printed  by  Harris  in  his 

.where  it  is  also  called  the  XightingaU*  Hiixkmia.      It  was  probably  written 

Fir.  "  Alme  fesse  lit  de  peresse."  about  liga     See  Ware,  p.  56.     And 

J[In  this  manuscript  the  whole  title  is  compare  Walpole's  Anecd.  Paint  i.  28. 

flus :    **  Le  Rossigmol,  ou  la  pensee  Notes.  The  Lambeth  manuscript  seems 

Jelian  de  Hovedcne  cicrc  la  roine  d*£n-  to  be  but  a  fragment  vis.  MSS.  BibL 

^Icterre  mere  le  roi  Edward,  de  la  nais-  Lamb.  Hib.  A.  See  supr.  p,  73.  Note  *• 

aance  ci  de  la  mort  et  du  reUevement  et  '  [Among  the  leanied   Englishmen 

de  lascension  Jcsni  Crist  et  de  laasump-  who  now  wrote  in  French,  U*e  Editor  of 

cion  notredame.'*   This  manuscript  was  the  C a MvaaBuaT  Talcs  m(>ntions  Hells 

written  in  the  fourteenth  century.—  de  Guincestrc,  or  WiKCBBrrKa,  a  tnms- 

AsMTioifs.]  lator  of  Cato  into  French.  (See  vol.  iL 

Our  autlior,  John  Hoveden,  was  also  sect  xxviL)     And  Hue  dc  RoteUnd, 

skilled  in  sacred  mukic,  and  a  great  writer  author  of  the  Ronuince,  in  French  verse, 

of  Latin  hymns.    He  died,  and  was  bu-  called   Ipomedon,   MSS.    Cott   Vest. 

riedy  at  Hoveden,  1275.  Fits.  p.  356,  A  viL     The  latter  is  alM>  supposed  to 

Bale,  T.  79.  have  written  a  French  Dialogue  in  mc- 

Hicre  is  an  old  French  metrical  life  trc,  MS&  BodL  3904.  La  pieinU  /mr 
of  Tobiah,  which  the  author,  most  pro-  nUre  mis  Shre  Henry  de  Lacy  Counie  de 
bnUy  an  Englishman,  says  he  undertook  Nickole  [Lincoln]  et  Sire  WauUr  de  By-- 
at  the  request  of  William,  Prior  of  Ke-  bletworik  jmrla  crmterk  en  la  tern  aeinie, 
nilwortfa  in  Warwickshire.  MSS.  Jes.  And  a  French  romantic  poem  on  a 
ColL  Oion.  85.  supr.  citat  knight  called  Capakm,  perhaps  Stil- 
ls prior  Gwilleyme  me  prie  ^"»'»  Capaneus.  MSS.  Cott  Vssf.  A  vii 
De  reglyse  seynte  Marie  "*  ^^P"^-     I*  »»g»»w» 

Dc  Kenclworth  an  Ardcnne,  q^j  ^„^  countcs  vicl  entendre. 
Ki  porte  le  plus  haute  pcync 

De  charite,  ke  nul  eglyse  [See   "  Tlic  CAxnasuaT  Tales  of 

Del  resume  a  dev|rse  Chaucir.     To  wliich  are  added  An 

Kff  jeo  lis  en  rstnaunz  le  vie  Euat  upon  his  I^anguaoe  and  Viasi- 

De  keltii  ki  out  nun  Tobie,  &c.  ncanoy,  an  iKTsooucTOKr  Discouasi, 
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and  a  principle  of  convenience,  than  from  a£fectatian.     Hie 
Temacular  Ejiglish,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  rough  and 
mipolished :  and  although  these  writers  possessed  but  few  ideM 
of  taste  and  elegance,  they  embraced  a  foreign  tongue,  abniMt 
equally  familiar,  and  in  which  they  could  convey  th^  senti- 
ments with  greater  ease,  grace,  and  propriety.     It  should  also 
be  considered,  that  our  most  eminent  scholars  received  a  part 
of  their  education  at  the  university  of  Paris.     Another,  and  a 
very  material  circumstance,  concurred  to  countoiance  dui 
fiishionable  practice  of  composing  in  French.   It  procured  dun 
readers  of  rank  and  distinction.    The  English  court,  for.  mm 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  was  totally  Erendi: 
and  our  kings,  either  from  birth,  kindred,  or  marriage^  and 
6com  a  perpetual  intercourse,  seem  to  Iiave  been  more  ckudj 
connected  witli  France  than  with  England.     It  was  however 
fortunate  that  these  French  pieces  were  written,  as  some  cf 
them  met  witli  tlieir  translators :  who  perhaps  unable  to  Bapat 
to  the  praise  of  original  writers,  at  least  by  this  means  oontri- 

snd  Notes.  Lond.  1775.  4  vol.  Bro.**  to  the  holy  virgin  on  our  SBvioiir^iT«- 

This  masterly  performance,  in  which  the  sion.  Ibid.  f.  83. 

author  has  displayed  great  taste,  judge-  jvuyden  moder  milde,  oye»  cd  oreywa, 

ment,  sigacity,  and  tlic  most  famiUar  y^^  jj,,,^^  ^^ou  me  shilde,  c  de  ly  ml 

Knowledge  of  tJiosc  books  which  pecu-  feloun  * 

liarly  Iwlong  to  the  province  of  a  com-  p^r  love  of  thine  childe  me  mcM  k 

mcntator  on  Chaucer,  did  not  appear  till  tresoun 

more  than  lialf  of  my  second  volume  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^41d^,^  ore  au  ea  pri- 

w«  pnntcd.— Auditions.  ]  ^^, 

I  have  before  limted  tliat  it  was  some-  ,  ^     _^ 

times  customary  to  iiitcnnix  Latin  with  ^"  ^*«  s*°^®  manuscript  I  find  a  PVaw 

French.     As  thus.  MSS.  IlarL  2253.  Voem  probably  written  by  nn  En^ 

t  137.  b.  man,  and  m  the  year  ISOO,  contiiiiiii^ 

the  adventures  of  Gilote  and  JohamKi 

Dieu  roy  de  IMaj^jcste,  two  ladies  of  gallantry,  in  Tarious  puis 

Oh  jKTsonus  trinasf  of  England  and  Ireland ;  particiilanytf 

Nostre  roy  esa  meyne  Winchester  and  Pontefract.  f.  66.  Ifc 

Kc  jterire  situis,  &c.  T^c  curious  reader  is  also  lefefred  t»  a 

.     .     M-j  r  «r.      «r.  ,  FVcnch  poem,  in  which  the  poet  wppoKi 

Again,  ibid.  f.  76.     Where  a  lover,  an  ^^at  a mmstrel,>gfa>ur,  tnrelliniftom 

Englidiman,  addresses  his  mistress  who  London,  cloathed  in  a  rich  taba^  wA 

was  of  Pans.  the  king  and  his  retinue.    The  king  isb 

Jhim  ludis^floribui  velut  ladnia,  him^  many  questions ;   particulaarly  bb 

Le  dieu  d'amour  moi  tient  en  tiel  lord*s  name,  and  the  price  of  his  hoiWi 

jingustia,  &c.  The  minstrel  evades  idl  the  king*s  ques- 
tions by  impertinent  answers ;  and  at  kst 

Sometimes    their    |>oetry    was    half  presumes  to  gire  Uik  majesty  adricti 

French  and  half  £ngli>h.    As  in  a  soug  Ibid,  f  •  107.  b.  i 
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outed  to  adorn  their  native  tongue :  and  who  very  prolnil)ly 
^nould  not  have  written  at  all,  had  not  original  writers,  I  mean 
tlieir  cotemporaries  who  wrote  in  French,  furnished  them  with 
Oiodels  and  materials. 

Heame,  to  whose  diligence  even  the  poetical  antiquarian  is 

xxindi  obliged,  but  whose  conjectures  are  generally  wrong, 

ixnagines,  that  the  old  English  metrical  romance,  called  Rt- 

^HARDE  cuER  DE  LYON,  was  written  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 

is  at  least  probable,  that  the  leisure  of  monastic  life  produced 

rhymers.     From  proofs  here  given  we  may  fairly  con- 

rlude^  that  the  monks  often  wrote  for  the  minstrels:  and  aldiough 

mr  Gilbertine  brother  of  Brunne  chose  to  relate  true  stories 

plain  language,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  many  of 

antient  tales  in  verse  containing  fictitious  adventures,  were 

^^^litten,  although  not  invented,  in  the  religious  houses*     llic 

history  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  is  expressly  said,  on 

authority,  to  have  been  written  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a 

idscan  firiar  of  Carocus  in  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1292*. 

libraries  of  the  monasteries  were  full  of  romances.     Bevis 

^Sf  Southampton,  in  French,  was  in  the  library  of  tlie  al)bey  of 

.    In  that  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  we  find  Liber 

Excidio  Trojcs,  Gesta  Ricardi  Regis,  and  Gesta  Alcxandri 


*  Cireir's  Suit.  Comw.  p.  59.  edit.  Which  wrote*  the  dcdis,  witJi  gnic  di> 

wpr.     I  suppose  Carew  means  tlie  li;^nce, 

ical  Romance  of  Gur.     But  Bale  Of  tiiem  that  were  in  Wcktsex  cnmiMd 

dat  Wahcr  wrote  lltam  GuuL/nb,  kynges,  &c. 

-Jb.  Miiuu  to  imply  a  pro«e  Yasuirv.  ^     ,    g, 

_  78.  Gnldns  Cambrensis  alM  wroUr  ?*   ^  ^**^/>*   An;?!.   Sacr.  i.  p.   KO. 

^hif%hkUnj.     Hcune  has  printed  an  Some  have  thwg^iti  Jut  rijrardu*  Cxif- 

-'      Im  Guidanitde  WantJ:,  Append.  n'lliietiMs  and  OiralrUi*  f.ainbf*D*M  were 

tnd.  Dunsttple,  num.  xL    It  w»,  tl*  »amc  perwn*.    Tbi»  paPM^^of  l.yd- 

tedfiom  Ginld.  Cambreiu.  HiaL  g^  '""y  J*'*.'*^^  **-^  V^..*'^**'^' 

yt^^  Wc«-&1.  cuit.  XL  bv  Girartlut  ^*  '"^*  aKo  in  tinr  t«m«  IMkfuin  tii^ 

■»«  pri««!,  is^SS^-ed  frc4  ^:  *^t.  ^SS   ^ud.  'i  rji.  f.  «7.      VUm^ 

^imnliia;  as  Lrd^ate  himstlf  i.-.fynrn  *'"  be  %aJd  on  tim  wj/ject. 

^flttfaecnd.  3iSS.  BibL  BodL  Laud.  ^ih*  hrjn^rum  Lthrvntm ^nMtm  H 

D  SL  £  6«.  TiL    Uerc  cvt.mu^  thf  U  f  J'^-'^^'^  "J  m^,^a^fv,  h\  M^rug  4€  t*m. 

^agr^W-anPj*-  MSS.  WW.  B.^1.  I.««4,  I  7?.     'Ori. 

Out  of  the  Ltfrn  zauk  by  t}*f  Chjfj'  '^.'Jt^'y/**.    *»*'.  »ri»'>ii  by  WilL   Oik<- 

Dyder         '                  '  i'.\a.    *^a   *A  ♦!■*   'i.vuk-,    A-O.   I>J7. 

Called  of  old  Gu ^ 1 1  C'ji.>  -.  kiL»*.L,  i'j*.  i  / V. 
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Begis^  in  the  year  1247  ^  These  were  some  of  the  most  A- 
vourite  subjects  of  romance,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter*  In  a 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  are  re- 
cited^  Amys  and  Amelion^,  Sir  Tristram^  Gwf  de  Bwpigfm^ 
and  Gesta  Osuelis\  all  in  French :  together  with  Merlinfs Pnh 
pkeciesj  Turpir/s  CharUmagnef  and  the  Destruction  qf  TVtgr** 
Among  the  books  given  to  Winchester  collie  by  the  fiionder 
William  of  Wykeham,  a  prelate  of  high  rank,  about  the  yetr 
1387,  we  have  Ckronicon  Troja^.  In  the  library  of  Wnidsor 
cdlege,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Elighth,  were  discovered  in 
the  midst  of  missals,  psalters,  and  homilies.  Duo  Ubri  GaBki 
de  Bjomances^  de  quibus  unus  liber  de  Rose,  ei  aUus  diffeHk 
nuUerire^B  This  is  the  language  of  the  king's  commiadfmerii 
who  searched  the  archives  of  the  collie :  the  first  of  these  t«o 
French  romances  is  perhaps  John  de  Meun's  Bonum  de  la  Boil 
A  firiar,  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,  is  said  to  be  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Bimes  of  Bobin  Hoodj  and  Bandal  [Eiie] 
qf  Chester  J  than  with  his  Pater-nosterP.  The  monks,  who  retj 
naturally  sought  all  opportunities  of  amusement  in  their  rednd 

'  Hetme's  Joann.    Glaston.    Catal.  Ki  veut  oir  ciiauii90iiii  damtir* 

Bibl.  Glaston.  p.  435.  One  of  the  books  Aoditiovi.] 

on  Troy  hcaM&lbimusetmagnus.  There        '  There  is  a  Romance  called  Ona* 

is  also  "  Liber  de  Captione  Antiociila;,  MSS.  Bibl.  Adv.  Edinb.  W  4.  1.  irriii. 

Galilee.  legibUis.**  ibid.  1  think  he  is  mentioned  in  Charlenagnc'i 

^  llie  same   Romance  is  in  MSS.  story.     He  is  converted  to  ChristiaBi^ 

IlarL  Brit.  Mus.  2386.  §  42.  and  marries  Charlemagne*!  iViU'g^**- 

[The  1 1  arl.  !SI  S.  is  a  bad  copy  orabout  [  A  nalysed  by  Mr.  Ellis :  toL  ii.  p^  3Si1 
one  half  of  the  poem.     This  Romance        "*  Gunton's  Peterb.  p.  108.  seq.  J 

was  translated  into   German  verse  by  will  give  some  of  the  titles  as  thcyataad 

Conrad  of  l^'iirzburg,  wiao  flourished  in  tlie  catalogue.     Zktfvs  Pkrygaa  if 

about  the  year  1300.     He  chose  to  name  Excidio  TwjtCt  bis.  p.  180.     iViyMa 

tb*  heroes  EngcUiard  and  Engeldrud.  Mcriini  vct^fice.  p.   182.     Gtsia  GwH 

Weber.]  tecundum    Turpinunt.   p.    187.     Goto 

See    Du  Gang.  Glosn.  Lat.  i.  Ind.  jEnea  poU  destntctumem  Trqfm,  p,  l^ 

Auctor.  p.  193.    llierc  is  an  old  manu-  Bdhtm  contra   RuncwaBunu    p.  908i 

script  French  MoaALrrr  on  tliis  subject,  Tliere  arc  also  the  two  foUowing  aitidoi 

Comment  ArmUe  tuc  scs  deux  en  fans  jtour  viz.  *'  Certamen  inter  regem  £Amauati 

gwmr  Amis  ton  compagnon,  &c.  Beau-  et  Barones,  versifice.  Per  H*  dc  Th- 

champs,    Rech.    Theatr.    Fr.    p.    109.  vcnch."  p.  188.  This  I  have  never  wcb. 

Inhere  is  a   French   metrical   romance  nor  know  any  thing  of  the  author.  "Vcr- 

Histoire  d^Amys  et  AmUion,  Brit.  Mus.  sus  de  ludo  scaccorum.*'  p.  195. 
MSS.  Reg.  12.  C  xii.  9.  ■  Ex  archivis  ColL  WinU 

[And  at  Bcnnet  college,  Num,  l.  i.        °  Dugd.  Mon.  iii.  E^les.  CoUcgiaL 

It  begins,  p.  80.  <*  FoL  xxyrL  b.  edtt.  1550. 
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nd  confined  situations,  were  fond  of  admitting  the  minstrels 
their  festivals ;  and  were  hence  familiarbed  to  romantic  sto- 
Seventy  shillings  were  expended  on  minstrels,  who  ac- 
ipanied  their  songs  with  the  harp,  at  the  fisast  of  the  instal- 
tion  of  Ralph  abbot  of  Saint  Augustin's  at  Canterbury,  in  tlie 
1 309.     At  this  magnificent  solemnity,  six  thousand  guests 
present  in  and  about  the  hall  of  die  abbeys.     It  was  not 
^^eemed  an  occurrence  unwordiy  to  be  recorded,  tliat  when 
^^kdam  de  Orleton,  bishop  of  Windiester,  visited  his  cathedral 
fniory  of  Saint  Swithin  in  that  city,  a  minstrel  named  Herbert 
introduced,  who  sung  the  Song  qfColbronda  Danish  giant, 
the  tale  of  Queen  Emma  delivered  from  the  plough^shareSj 
mjk  the  hall  of  the  prior  Alexander  de  Herriard,  in  tlie  year  1 338; 
I  will  give  this  very  curious  article,  as  it  appears  in  an  antient 
xefps^xx  of  the  priory.     '^  Et  ca?itabat  Joculaior  quidam  nomine 
Jierebertus  canticum  Colbrondi,  necnon  Oestum  Emme  regine 
«i  jiidicio  ignis  liberate,  in  atdu  prioris  **•"  In  an  annual  acoompt- 
.xdl  of  the  Augustine  priory  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  for  die 
^^ear  1431,  the  following  entries  relating  to  this  subject  occur, 
"i¥hich  I  chuse  to  exhibit  in  the  words  of  the  original.  <<  Dona 
Pbioris.    Et  in  datis  cuidam  citharizatori  in  die  sancti  Jero- 
mimif  viiL  d. — Et  in  datis  alteri  citharizatori  inffesto  Aposto^ 
Jorum  Simonis  et  Jude  cognomine  Hendy,  xii  d. — Et  in  datis 
tuidaim  minstrallo  domini  le  Talbot  infra  natale  dominiy  xiL  d. 
— Et  in  datis  ministraUis  domini  le  Straunge  in  die  Epiphanie^ 
zx.  d.^'Et  in  datis  duobus  ministraUis  domini  Ixwell  in  crastino 
&  Marci  evangeliste,  xvi.  d. — Et  in  datis  ministraUis  ducis 

*  Dec.  Script  p.  2011.  walb  of  the  north  tninsept  of  tlie  cathe- 

'  Bflsistr.  Priorat.  S.  Swithini  Win-  dral  till  within   my  memory.     Queen 

too.  MSS.   pergamen.   in   Archiv.  de  Emma  was  a  patroness  of  this  church, 

WdToeyWint.  These  were  local  stories,  in  which  she  underwent  the  tryal  of 

Guy  fouffat  and  conquered  Colbrond  a  walking  blindfold  over  nine  red  hot 

Dfeniih  &unpion,  just  without  the  nor-  ploughshares.     Colbrond  is  mentioned 

Ikem  wilb  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  in  the  old  romance  of  the  Squyr  iifLafwe 

saieadow  to  this  day  called  Danemarch:  Degree,  Signat.  a.  iii. 
•ad  Colbwnd'.  b-ttWe  wu  kept  in        q^  ^,,  ^  j„     ^       ^       ^    ^ 
th*  tnMunr  of  St.  Swithin  s  pnory  till         . ,  „^  ,.       *  „'.  ,„.  /'„iu„_j« 
tbe  DfaMlution.  Th.  Eudb.  .p!.d  Whar-        ^'  ""  '^  »*""*«  "^  Colbronde. 

toOf  Anffl.  Sacr.  L  i21 1.     lliis  history  See  wluit  is  said  above  of  Guy  earl  of 

unudnM  in  rude  painting  against  the  Warwick,  who  will  again  be  mentioned. 
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Glocestrie  inffesto  noHvitatis  beate  Marie j  iii  &  iv  cL"  I  most 
add,  as  it  likewise  paints  the  maimers  of  the  mcrnks,  ^Ei  m 
datis  cuidam  UrsariOy  iiii  d."  *  In  the  prior's  accounts  of  tbe 
Augustine  canons  of  Maxtoke  in  Warwickshire,  cS  Tarioas 
years  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  one  of  the  styles,  or 
general  heads,  is  De  Joculatoribus  et  Mimis.  I. will,  widi- 
out  apology,  produce  some  of  the  particular  articles;  not  di- 
stinguishing between  Mimi^  Joctdatores^  JocatareSj  Ljusorts,  and 
CUhartsta :  who  all  seem  alternately,  and  at  different  times,  to 
have  exercised  the  same  arts  of  popular  entertainment.  ^Jboh 
faiori  in  septimana  &  Michaelisy  iv  d. — Cithariste  tempore  im* 
taUs  domini  et  aliis  jocataribusj  iv  d. — Mimis  de  SoUhdl^  vi  d 
— Mimis  de  Caoentrjfj  xx  d. — Mimo  domini  Ferrers^  vi  dir— 
JLusoribus  de  Etonj  yiii  d. — Lusoribus  de  Caoenirjfj  viiid^— 
.Lusaribus  de  Daventryf  xii  d. — Mimis  de  Coventryf  xii  dir— 
Mimis  domini  de  Asteley,  xii  d. — Item  iiiL  mimis  damim  it 
WareaycJcy  x  d. — Mimo  ceco^  ii  d. — Sex  mimis  domini  de  (3j|m* 
ton. — Duobus  Mimis  de  Bugeby,  x  d. — Cuidam  cithariste^  vi  d 
— Mimis  domini  de  Asteley^  xx  d. — Cuidam  cithariste^  vi  dw— • 
Cithariste  de  Caoentiy^  vi  d. — Duobus  citharistis  de  Qmentnf, 
viii  d. — Mimis  de  Rugebj/y  viii  d.-— Mimis  domini  de  Buckeri^ 
XX  d. — Mimis  domini  de  Stafford^  ii  s. — Lusoribus  de  Coleshiiki 
viii  d."  ^  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  minstrels  of  the  no- 
bility, in  whose  families  they  were  constantly  retained,  travelled 
about  tlie  county  to  the  neighbouring  monasteries ;  and  that 
they  generally  received  better  gratuities  for  these  occastonal 
performances  than  the  others.  Solihull,  Rugby,  ColeshiD, 
Eton,  or  Nun-Eton,  and  Coven tr)',  are  all  towns  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  tlie  priory".     Nor  must  I  omit  that  two 

*  Ex.  Orig.  in  Rotul.  pergamen.  Tit.  shop  Kennet  has  printed  a  Compotnsof 

**  Compotus  dni  Ricardi  Parent3rn  Pri-  the  same  monastery  under  theaameRigiif 

oris,  et  fratris   Ric.   Albon  canonici,  in  which  three  or  four  entries  of  tbe 

bursarii  ibidem,  de  omnibus  bonis  per  same  sort  occur.  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  578i 
eosdem  reccptis  et  liberatis  a  orastino        '  Ex  orig.  penes  me. 
Micfaaelis  anno  Henrici  Scxti  post  Con-        °  In  the  antient  annual  rolls  of  ac- 

questum  octavo  usque  in  idem  crastinum  compt  of  Winchester  coUcffi^  there  aie 

anno  R.  Henrici  pnedicti  nono."     In  many  articles  of  this  sort     Theftwlgl- 

.TheMuriar.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Oxon.  Bi-  lowing,  extracted  from  a  great  number, 
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XYi^instrels  from  Coventry  made  part  of  the  festivity  at  tlic  con- 
secration of  John,  prior  of  this  convent,  in  the  year  14S2,  viz. 
••  Dot.  duobus  mimis  de  Caventiy  in  die  consecrationis  primisj 
3ciid.^  "  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  some  of  our  greater  monaste- 
x*ies  kept  minstrels  of  their  own  in  regular  pay.  So  early  as  tlie 
y«ar  1 1 80,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Second,  Jeffrey  the  harper 
X'^eceived  a  corrody,  or  annuity,  from  tlie  Benedictine  abbey  of 
X-jide  near  Winchester*;  undoubtedly  on  condition  that  he 
&ftioiild  serve  the  monks  in  the  profession  of  a  harper  on  public 

ministrallis  ducis  Glocestrie  v.  die  julii, 
XX  (2.  "—The  minstreh  of  the  bishop,  of 
lord  Arundel,  and  tlie  duke  of  Glouoe*- 
tcr,  occur  very  frequently.  In  domo 
muniment.  colL  praedict.  in  cbta  ex, 
orientali  latere. 

In  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  countcas  S(  'Westmoreland» 
sister  of  cardinal  Beaufort,  is  mentioned 
as  being  entertained  in  the  coIl^c ;  and 
in  her  retinue  were  the  minstreu  of  her 
household,  who  received  gratuities.  £x 
Rot  Comp.  orig. 

In  these  rolls  there  is  an  entry,  which 
seems  to  prove  tliat  the  Lusores  were  a 
sert  of  actors  in  dumb  show  or  masque- 
rade. Rot.  ann.  1467.  "  Dat  lusoribus 
de  civitate  Vc'inton,  venicntibus  ad  col- 
legium in  apjHiratu  suo  mens,  julii,  vc 
viiie/.**  Tills  is  a  large  reward.  1  will 
add  from  the  same  rolls,  mnt,  1479. 
"  In  dat.  Joh.  Pontisbery  and  socio 
ludentibus  in  aula  in  die  circumdaiiH 
nis,  us, 

"^  Ibid.  It  appears  that  tlie  Co%'entry- 
men  were  in  high  repute  for  their  per- 
formances of  this  sort.  In  the  entertain- 
ment presented  to  queen  KlizabeCli  at 
Killingworth  castle,  in  the  year  1575, 
the  Coventry-men  exhibited  **  their  old 
storiall  shcaw."  Laneham's  XarmticCf 
^c  p.  52.    Minstrels  werv  hired  from 
Coventry  to  perform  at  Holy  Crosse 
fcustat  Abingdon,  Berks,  1422.  Heame^t 
Lib.  Nig.  Scare,  ii.  p.  598.  See  an  ac- 
count of  their  play  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  in  Stcvens*M  Ihfonasticon,  i.  p.  138. 
and   Heame*s   Fordun,   p.    1450.  sub 
an.  1492. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exchequer,  p.  251. 
Where  he  is  styled,  **  Galfridus  citba- 
rcedus." 


aorve  as  s  specimen.     They  are 
in  the  r«gn  of  Edward  IV.  viz. 
ike  gear  1481 .  *<  Et  in  sol.  ministrallis 
Reob  venientibus  ad  collegium  xv. 
Aprilifl,  cum  \2(L  solut  ministrallis 
Epiacopi  Wynton  venientibus  ad 
^um  primo  die  junii,  iiiis.  iiiiti.— 
in  dat.  ministralis  dom.  ArundeU 
■d  Coll.   cum  viiid.  dat.  minis- 
dom.  de  Lawarr,  lis.  iiiid.'*— — 
the  year  1483.    "Sol.   ministrallis 
Regis  ven.  ad  Coll.  iiij.  iiiirf." 
Pm  ike  year  1472.  "  Et  in  dat  ministral- 
~    dom.  Regis  cum  viii<f.  dat.  duobus 
duds  Clarentie,  xx<f.— Et 
dat*  Johanni  StuUo  quondam  dom. 
e  Warewyco,  cum  iiiid.'dat.   Tliome 
^^Neiyle  taborario.— Et  in  datis  duobus 
ducis  Glocestrie,  cum  iiiic^ 
uni  ministrallo  ducis  de  Northum- 
viii  <!.— Et  in  datis  duobus  citha- 
ad  vices  venient.  ad  collegium 
•In  the  year  1479.     "  Et  in 
satrapis  Wynton   venientibus  ad 
festo  Epiphanie,  cum  xii  d,  dat.  mi- 
dora.  episcopi  venient.  ad  colL 
octavas  epiphanie,  iii  s. "         In  the 
1477.  **  Et  in  dat.  ministrallis  dom. 
-Vrincipm  venient.  ad  coll.  festo  Asccn- 
^ionb  Domini,  cum  xx  d»  dat.  ministral- 
"Mh  dom.Regis,  vs.**-.— >/n/Vy«ir  146-4. 
***  Et  in  dat.  ministrallis  comitis  Kancie 
ad  CoU.  in  mense  julii,  iiiis. 
In  the  year  1467.     "  Et  in 
qiiatuor  mimis  dom.  de  ArundeU 
ad  ColL  xiii.  die  ffebr.  ex  curi- 
alitale  dom.  Custodis,  iij.**        In  the 
3nr  1466.  *'  Et  in  dat.  satrapis,  [ut  nipr.  ] 
cmn  iia.  dat.  iiii.  interludvntibus  et  J* 
KAa  cithariste  eodem  ffcbto,   iiiis.*' 
^— >/n  the  year  148i.    "  Et  in  dat  uni 
nfJiiirtPB^'**  dom.  principis,  et  in  aliis 
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occasions*  The  abbies  of  Conway  and  Stratflur  in  Wales  re* 
spectively  mwitained  a  bard  ^ :  and  the  Welsh  monasteries  m 
general  were  the  grand  repositories  of  the  poetry  of  the  Briddi 
bards*. 

In  the  statutes  of  New-college  at  Oxford,  given  about  the 
year  1380,  the  founder  bishop  William  of  Wykeham  orders 
his  scholars,  for  their  recreation  on  festival  days  in  the  hall 
after  dinner  and  supper,  to  entertain  themselves  with  songs^ 
and  other  diversions  consistent  with  decency:  and  to  recite 
poems,  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the  wonders  of  the  world,  toge- 
ther with  the  like  compositions,  not  misbecoming  the  derkil 
character.  I  will  transcribe  his  words.  *'  Quando  ob  dd  n- 
verentiam  aut  sue  matris,  vel  alterius  sancti  cujuscunque^  tem- 
pore yemali,  ignis  in  aula  sociis  ministratur;  tunc  scolaribos 
et  sociis  post  tempus  prandii  aut  cene,  liceat  grada  recreatioiii^ 
in  aula,  in  Cantilenis  et  aliis  solaciis  honestis,  moram  beat 
condecentem;  et  Poemata,  regnorum  Chronicas,  et  mundi 
hujus  Mirabilia,  ac  cetera  que  statum  clericalem  condecorant, 
seriosiuspertractareV  The  latter  part  of  this  injunction  seems 
to  be  an  explication  of  the  former :  and  on  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  tlxe  Cantilerue  which  tlie  scholars  should  sing  on  these  oc- 
casions, were  a  sort  of  Poemata,  or  poetical  Chronicles,  con- 
taining general  histories  of  kingdoms^.  It  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  tliey  preferred  pieces  of  English  history :  and  among 
Heame's  manuscripts  I  have  discovered  some  fragments  on 

y  Powers  Cambria.     To  the  Reader,  monastery.  Hist  Antiq.  UniT.  Oxoo. 

pag.  1.  edit.  1581.  i.  67.  Under  the  year  1294. 

*  Evans's  Diss,  de  Bardis.  Specimens        *  Rubric.  xviiL     The  same  thing  is 

of  WeUh  Poetry,  p.  92.    Wood  relates  enjoined  in  the  statutes  of  Wincbesto' 

a  story  of  two  itinerant  priests  coming,  college,  Ruhr.  xt.    I  do  not  remenber 

towards  night,  to  a  cell  of  Benedictines  any  such  passage  in  the  statutea  of  pre- 

near  Oxford,  where,  on  a  supposition  ceding  colleges  in  either  unircnity.  Bat 

of  their  being  mimes  or  minstrels,  they  this  injunction  is  afterwards  adofrtcd  ia 

gained  admittance.     But  the  cellarer,  the  statutes  of  Magdalene  college ;  and 

sacrist,  and  othersof  the  brethren,  hoping  from  thence,  if  I  recollect  right,  wac  oo- 

to  have  been  entertained  with  their  gcs'  pied  into  those  of  Corpus  Chriatif  Oxfbtd. 
ticukUoriii  ludicrisgue  aHibus*  and  finding        **  Heame  thus  undostood  the  igmmgu 

them  to  be  nothing  more  than  two  indi-  <<  The  wise  founder  of  New  coUtfe  per* 

gent  ecclesiastics  who  could  only  admi-  mitted  them  [metrical  chroniclaj  to  be 

nister  spiritual  consolation,  and  being  sung  by  tiie  fcUoii^  and  acboUxa  opof 

consequently  disappointed  of  their  mirth,  extraordinary  days."    Heming.  Caml 

beat  them  and  turned  them  out  of  the  ii.  Appekd.  Numb.  ix.  §  Ti«  p«  663* 
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Hums  contmning  metrical  chronicles  of  our  kings ;  which, 
xn  the  nature  of  the  composition,  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
is  purpose,  and  answer  our  idea  of  these  general  Chronica 
rnoruM.  Heame  supposed  them  to  have  been  written  about 
i  time  of  Richard  the  First^ :  but  I  rather  assign  them  to  the 
gn  of  Edward  the  First,  who  died  in  the  year  1S07.  But 
^  reader  shall  judge.  The  following  fragment  b^;ins  abrupt- 
with  some  rich  presents  which  king  Athelstan  received  from 
larles  the  Third,  king  of  France :  a  nail  which  pierced  our 
viour's  feet  on  the  cross,  a  spear  with  which  Charlemagne 
ig^t  against  the  Saracens,  and  which  some  supposed  to  be 
I  spear  which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side,  a  part  of  the  holy 
068  oiclosed  in  crystal,  three  of  the  thorns  fi^m  the  crown 
L  our  Saviour's  head,  and  a  crown  formed  entirely  of  precious 
nes,  which  were  endued  with  a  mystical  power  of  reconciling 
jemies. 

Ther  in  was  closyd  a  nayle  grete 
That  went  thorw  oure  lordis  fete. 
Gyt  *  he  presentyd  hym  the  spere 
That  Charles  was  wont  to  bere 
Agens  the  Sarasyns  in  batayle ; 
Many  swore  and  sayde  saunfayle  % 
That  with  that  spere  smerte* 
Our  lorde  was  stungen  to  the  herte. 
And  a  party**  of  the  holi  crosse 
In  crystal  done  in  a  cloos. 
And  three  of  the  thomes  kene 
That  was  in  Cristes  hede  sene. 
And  a  ryche  crowne  of  golde 
Non  rycher  kyng  wer  y  scholde,* ' 

Gifcn  to  him  by  Mr.  Murray.   See    fA«  5bifiit«,  MS&tapr.cit«t  InllieLilSi 
■inf.  CbartuL  it  p.  654.  And  Rob.    of  S.  Edmund. 

je.  rf.  p.  7S1.  Nunc  MSS.  BibL  j.^  ^^^  ISAmiixA  had  ft  imerie 
IL  Ozon.  Rawlins.  Cod.  4to.  (E.  ^^^^  ^^ 

?S)  .    _     ..-«..«^  L  e.   "  He  had  ft  itnmg  rod  in  fait 

iMfQpr.  •yet.moreow.  j,^  4^..  ^ 

wiliiout  doubt.  Fr,  okw,  «c 

strong.  So  in  the  Livet  tf       ^  part,  piece. 


«  I.  H 
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Y  made  wkhin  and  without 
With  predus  stonys  alle  a  bowte» 
Of  eche  manir  vertu  thry' 
Hie  stonys  hadde  the  maystry 
To  make  frendes  that  evere  were  fi>ne^ 
Such  a  crowne  was  never  none, 
'    To  none  erthelyche  mon  y  wrogth 
Syth  God  made  the  world  of  nogth. 
Kyng  Athelstune  was  glad  and  blythe^ 
And  thankud  the  kynge  of  Ffiraunce  swythe, 
Of  gyfts  nobul  and  r}xhe 
In  Crystiante  was  no  hym  leche. 
In  his  tyme,  I  understonde. 
Was  Guy  of  Warwyk  yn  Inglonde, 
And  ffor  Englond  dede  batayle 
With  a  mygti  gyande,  witliout  fiiyle ; 
His  name  was  hote  Colbrond 
Grwy  hym  slough  with  his  hond. 
Seven  yere  kyng  Athelston 
Held  this  his  kyngdome 
In  Inglond  that  ys  so  mm*y, 
He  dyedde  and  lythe  at  Malmesbury*^. 
After  hjnn  regned  liis  brother  Edmond 
And  was  kyng  of  Ingelond, 
And  he  ne  regned  here, 
But  unneth  nine  yere, 
Sith  hyt  be  falle  at  a  feste 
At  Caimterbury*  a  cas  un wrest™. 


*  three.  buried :  and  as  strange  that  1 

^  To  which  monastery  he  gave  tlie  Rob.  de  Brunne  should  aupplythis^ 

firament  of  the  holy  cross  given  him  by  feci  by  mentioning  a  report  that  his  boof 

tbeKiDg  of  France.  Itob.  Glouc  p.  276.  was  lately  found  at  Hexham  m  Koi^   ] 

^Jld  T^.  .^  ^    .....  happened  at  PucUechurch  nm.       ' 


H.  ^ef  of  .be  Wy  .ros.  «m,,  that  72'„:  Bu,  Hone's;:.^ S^ 

ttere  jut  ys.  urbuiy,  whither  the  king  went  to  k* 

It  is  extraotdinary  that  Peter  Langtoft  the  fcact  of  S.  Aiutin.  p.  33. 

ibould  not  Itnow  where  Athelstan  was  "  a  wicked  mischance. 
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As  the  kyng  at  the  mete  sat 

He  behelde  and  under  that 

Of  a  theef  that  was  desgyse 

Amonge  hys  knyghtes  god  and  wise ; 

The  kyng  was  hesty  and  sterte  uppe 

And  hent  the  thefe  by  the  toppe" 

And  cast  hym  doune  on  a  ston : 

The  theefe  brayde  out  a  knyfe  a  non 

And  the  k)mg  to  the  hert  threste. 

Or  any  of  his  knightes  weste® : 

The  baronys  sterte  up  anone. 

And  slough  the  theefe  swythe  sone» 

But  arstP  he  woimded  many  one, 

Thrugh  tlie  fHesh  and  thrugh  the  bone : 

To  Glastenbury  they  bare  the  kynge, 

And  ther  made  liis  buryinge*'. 

After  that  Edmund  was  dad, 

Reyned  his  brother  Edred ; 

Edred  reyned  here 

But  unnethe  thre  yere,  &c. 

After  hym  reyned  se)mt  Edgare, 

A  wyse  kynge  and  a  warre : 

Thilke  nyghte  that  he  was  bore, 

Se}mt  Dunstan  was  g)ad  ther  fore ; 

Ffor  herde  that  swete  stevene 

Of  the  angels  of  hevene : 

In  the  songe  thei  songe  bi  ryme, 

"  Y  blessed  be  that  ylke  tyme 

That  Edgare  y  bore  y  was, 

Ffor  in  hys  tyme  schal  be  pas. 

Ever  more  in  hys  kyngdome."  ^ 

The  while  he  liveth  and  seynt  Dunston^ 


Md»     "  perceived,      ^aretty  fint.  hcnee  the  town  of  PucUechureh  bMiM 

|61oiiee8ter,uysIlob.deBninney  pit  of  the  poaseariopg  of  OhoMotimj 

But  Bobw  of  Gloucester  uyi  hu  ahb^  p.  S7& 
iTM  brought  from  Pucklechurch,        '  Thii  long  is  in  Rob.  GL  Chnxb 

iMvred  at  Glastonbury :  and  that  p.  281. 

h2 
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Ther  was  so  meche  grete  foyson  *, 
Of  all  good  in  every  tonne; 
All  wyle  that  last  his  lyve, 
Ne  lored  he  never  fyght  ne  stryve. 

•  •  • 
The  knyghtes  of  Wales,  all  and  some 
Han  to  swery  and  othes  holde, 
And  trewe  to  be  as  y  told, 
To  bring  tr3mge  hym  trewage'  yeare, 
CCC.  wolves  eche  zere ; 
And  so  they  dyde  trewliche 
Three  yere  pleyneverlyche, 
The  ferthe  yere  myght  they  fynde  non 
So  clene  thay  wer  all  a  gon, 

•  #  • 
And  the  kyng  hyt  hem  forgat 
For  he  nolde  hem  greve, 
Edgare  was  an  holi  man 
That  om*e  lorde,  &c« 

Although  we  have  taken  our  leave  of  Robert  de  BrunnCi 
yet  as  the  subject  is  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  por- 
traiture of  antient  manners,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  that  duo- 
nicler's  description  of  the  presents  received  by  king  Athelstane 
from  the  king  of  France ;  especially  as  it  contains  some  new  j 
circumstances,  and  supplies  the  defects  of  our  fragment  It  is 
from  his  version  of  Peter  Langtoffs  chronicle  above  mentioned. 

At  the  feste  of  oure  lady  the  Assumpcion, 
Went  the  king  fro  London  to  Abindon. 
Thider  out  of  France,  fro  Charles  kyng  of  fame, 
Com  the  of  Boloyn,  Adulphus  was  his  name, 
And  the  duke  of  Burgoyn  Edmonde  sonne  Reynere. 
The  brouht  kjnge  Althelston  present  withouten  pere : 
Fro  Charles  kyng  sanz  faile  thei  brouht  a  gonfaynoun* 
That  saj^t  Morice  in  batayle  before  the  legioun; 

'  proTisioii.  '  raid  J.  *  huincr. 
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d  scharp  lanoe  that  thrilled  Jhesu  side; 

id  a  suerd  of  golde^  in  the  hilte  did  men  hide 

Lo  of  tho  nayles  that  war  thorh  Jhesu  fete ; 

Lched  "*  on  the  croys,  the  blode  thei  out  lete ; 

id  som  of  the  thomes  that  don  were  on  his  hered^ 

id  a  &ir  pece  that  of  the  croys  leved', 

lat  saynt  Heleyn  sonne  at  the  batayle  won 

'the  soudan  of  Askalone  his  name  tiras  Madan. 

lan  blewe  the  trumpets  fiill  loud  and  fiill  schille, 

le  kyng  com  in  to  the  halle  that  hardy  was  of  wiOe: 

lan  spak  Reyner  Edmunde  sonne,  for  he  wa&  messengerei 

kthelstan,  my  lord  the  gretes,  Charles  that  has  no  pere; 

s  sends  the  this  present,  and  sais,  he  wille  hym  bynde 

^  the  thorh  ^  Ilde  thi  sistere^  and  tille  aUe  thi  kynde.** 

£>r  the  messengers  was  the  maiden  brouht, 

*body  so  gentill  was  non  in  erthe  wrouht;    ^ 

>  non  so  &ire  of  fiice,  of  spech  so  lusty, 

ho  granted  befor  tham  all  to  Charles  hir  body: 

id  so  did  the  kyng,  and  alle  the  baronage, 

ikelle  was  the  richesse  thei  purveied  in  hir  passage.  > 

Bother  of  these  firagments,  evidently  of  the  same  composi- 
seems  to  have  been  an  introduction  to  the  whole.  It  be- 
with  the  martyrdom  of  saint  Alban,  and  passes  on  to  the 
duction  of  Wassail,  and  to  the  names  and  division  of  En- 
L 

And  now  he  ys  alle, so  hole  y  fonde, 

As  whan  he  was  y  leyde  on  grounde. 

And  gyf  ge  wille  not  trow*  me, 

Goth  to  Westmynstere,  and  ye  mow  se. 

In  that  tyme  Seynt  Albon, 

For  Goddys  love  tholed**  martirdome, 

lAcdy  fiwtenecL  '  remained.  Gett  Angl.  iL  6.  Hie  Unce  of  Charle- 
dne  through.**  magne  is  to  this  day  shewn  among  the 
hran.  fi.  29.  so.  Afterwards  fol-  relics  of  St  Dennis  s  in  France.  Car- 
la  eombat  of  Guy  with  "  a  hog^  pentier,  Suppl.  Gloss.  Lat  Du-cang. 
I  g/aant,  higfat  Colibrant.**  As  m  torn.  ii.  p.  994.  edit.  1766. 
igment  p.  31.  See  WilL  Malms.        *  believe.  ^  suffered. 
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And  xL  yere  with  schame  and  schoode^ 
Was  drowen^  oute  of  Englond. 
In  that  tyme  weteth^  welle^ 
Cam  ferst  Wassayle  and  diynfc^yl 
In  to  this  londf  with  owte  wene% 
Thurghe  a  mayde  brygh^  and  schekie^ 
Sche  was  deput*  mayde  Ynge. 
For  hur  many  dothe  rede  and  synge 
Lordyngys  gent^  and  free. 
This  lond  hath  y  hadde  namys  thrCh 
Ferest  hit  wsa  cleput  Albyont 
And  syth'  for  Briit  Bretayne  a  n<Mi| 
And  now  Ynglotid  cleput  hit  ys, 
.  Aftir  mayde  Ynge  y  wysse. 
Thilke  Ynge  fro  Saxone  was  oome^ 
And  with  here  many  a  moder  sonne* 
For  gret  hungure  y  understonde 
Ynge  wetit  oute  of  hure  londe. 
And  thorow  leue  of  oure  kyng 
Jn  this  land  sche  hadde  restyng. 
As  meche  lande  of  the  kj^g  sche  bade"*! 
As  with  a  bole  hyde  me  mygth''  sprede« 
The  kyng  graunt  he  bonne  ^ 
A  strong  castel  sche  made  sone^ 
And  whan  the  castel  was  al  made, 
The  kyng  to  the  mete  sche  bade  p. 
The  kyng  graunted  here  a  none. 
He  ynfst  not  wlmt  thay  wold  done. 


And  i>ayde  to  ham^  in  this  manere, 
"  Tlie  kyng  to  morow  sclial  ete  here, 
He  and  alle  hys  men, 
Ever'  one  of  us  and  one  of  them, 

*  oonfUsioiu  ^  drivcD,  drawn,  i  from,  becauw  of  [tftamiAk] 

*  know  yc  '  doubt.  "'  niquestcsd,  desired.      *  men  i 
■  bright.  »»  fair.  "  granted  her  request. 

*  called.  ^  gentle,  ''  Ihcnu  '  every. 
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To  geder  schal  sitte  at  the  mete. 

And  when  thay  have  al  most  y  ete, 

I  wole  say  wassayle  to  the  kyng. 

And  sle  hym  with  oute  any  leyng\ 

And  loke  that  ye  m  this  manere 

£k;he  of  gow  ale  his  fere*/* 

And  so  sche  dede  thenne, 

Slowe  the  kjodg  and  alle  hys  men. 

And  thus,  thorowgh  here  qiieyntyse% 

This  londe  was  wonne  in  this  wyse. 

Syth^  a  non  sone  an  swythe' 

Was  Engloud  deled  ^  on  fyre, 

To  fyve  kynggys  trewelyche, 

That  were  nobyl  and  swythe  ryche. 

That  one  hadde  alle  the  londe  of  Ketite^. 

That  ys  free  and  swythe  gente. 

And  in  hys  lond  bysshopus  tweye. 

Worthy  men  where'  theye. 

The  archebysshop  of  Caunturbery, 

And  of  Rochestore  that  ys  mery. 

The  kyng  of  Essex  of  ren<»i* 

He  hadde  to  liis  {)ortu>n 

Westschire,  Barkschire, 

Soussex,  Southamptshire. 

And  ther  to  Dorsetshyf e. 

All  Cornewalle  and  Devenshire, 

AH  thys  were  of  hys  anpyre**. 

The  king  hadde  on  his  hond 

Five  bysshopes  starke  and  strong, 

Of  Salusbury  was  that  on. 

x>  the  Mirabilia  Mundiy  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of 
ollege  at  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  these  Poemaia  and 
'um  Chronica,  the  immigrations  of  the  Arabians  into 
5  and  the   Crusades  produced  numberless  accounts, 

*  companion.      "  Htratagem.         '  divided.  *  were. 

:.  *  very  [quickly].  •  renowu.  *  empire. 
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partly  true  and  partly  fiEibulous,  of  the  wonders  seen  in  Ae 
eastern  countries ;  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  monk^ 
grew  into  various  treatises,  under  the  title  of  Mirabilia  IbBdL 
There  were  also  some  professed  travellers  into  the  East  m  4c 
dark  ages,  who  surprised  the  western  world  with  their  mand- 
lous  narratives,  which  could  they  have  been  contradicted  wiwld 
have  been  believed*^.  At  the  court  of  the  grand  Khan,  per- 
sons of  all  nations  and  religions,  if  they  discovered  any  disdn- 
guished  d^ree  of  abilities,  were  kindly  entertained  and  afia 
preferred. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  we  have  a  superb  vellum  maim- 
script,  decorated  with  antient  descriptive  paintings  and  iDu- 
minations,  entitled,  Histoire  de  GraurU  Kaan  et  des  Mei- 
VEiLLES  DU  Monde**.  The  same  work  is  among  the  rqyil 
manuscripts  ^  A  Latin  episde,  said  to  be  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  an  extremely  commoa 
manuscript,  entided,  De  situ  et  Mirabilibus  India^.  It  b 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  his  preceptor  Aristotfe :  and  the 

*  Tlie  first  European  trsTeller  who  luyt  cites  a  friar,  named  Oderick,  vbo 

went  far  Eastward,  is  Benjamin  a  Jew  travelled  to  CaniUalu   in  Catbajr  ^ 

of  Tudelain  Nararre.     He  penetrated  whosedeicription  of  that  city  corr^xio^ 

from  Constantinople  through  Alexan-  exactly  with  Pekin.    Friar  BacooibflOt 

diia  in  ^gypt  and  Persia  to  the  fron-  1280,  from  these  travels  formed  hisgM- 

tiers  of  Tzin,  now  China.     His  travels  graphy  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  as  ouT 

end  in  1 173.     He  mentions  the  immense  l>e  collected  from  what  he  relates  of  tbe 

wealtli  of  Constantinople ;  and  says  that  Tartars.     Sec   Piirchas    l*ilgr.  iii.  3^ 

its  port  swarmed  with  ships  from  all  And  Bac.  0|>.  Maj.  S'iS.  2S5. 
countries.     He  exaggerates  in  speaking         ^  MSS.  Bodl.  F.  I  a  fol.  prsgito^ 

of  the  prodigious  number  of  Jews  in  that  ad  calc.  Cod.  'Ilie  hand- writing  is  about 

city.     He  is  full  of  marvellous  and  ro-  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Tliira.    I  *^ 

mantic  stories.    William  de  Ruhruquis,  not  sun.*  whetlicr  it  is  not  Mandcrilif* 

a  monk,  was  sent  into  Persic  Tartar>',  book. 

and  by  the  conmiand  of  S.  Louis  king         *"  Brit   Miis.  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  19  D 

of  France,  about  the  year   1245.     As  i.  S. 

was  also  Carpini,  by  Pope  Innocent  the         [Tlie  royal  in.inuscri)iti<ianuignificmt 

Fourth.     Tlieir  books  alumnd  with  im-  C(>]iy  of  tlie  French  tmnslntion  of  Mtf^ 

probabilities.     Marco  Polo  a  Venetian  l*ulo's  travels,  whidi  it  affirms  to  hs^ 

nobleman  travelled  eastward  into  Svriu  been  made  in  the  vear  lt?{)S.~-£Dn.l 
and  Persia  to  tlie  country  constantly         '  It  was  first  printed  ti  Jaciiht  Oatoh' 

called  in  the  dark  ages  Cathay,  whicli  tir/ixi  without  date  or  place.     Af^erwaris 

proves  to  be  the  northern  part  of  China,  at  Venice  H9'j.    llie  epistle  is insuibcd: 

This  was  about  tlie  year  lL!f>0.   His  book  Alexander  Mafnius  Ar'ultitdi  pfwe^4M 

is  entitled  J)e  Hvgiouibus  Orietitis,     He  smn  Mlutem  dicU.     It  was  never  extant 

mentions  the  immense  and  opulent  city  in  Greek. 
ofCambalu,  undoubtedly  Pekin.    Ilak. 
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:Greek  (niginal  was  most  probably  drawn  firom  some  of  the 
'Abulous  authors  of  Alexander's  story. 

There  is  a  manuscript,  containing  La  Chartre  que  Prestre 
Jfekan  maunda  a  Fredewtk  PEmpereur  de  Mekvailles  d£  sa 
Tekbx'.  This  was  Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Oer- 
nuoiy,  or  his  successor;  both  of  whom  were  celebrated  iot 
^leir  many  successful  enterprises  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  the 
year  1230.  Prester  John,  a  Christian,  was  emperor  of  India. 
I  find  another  tract,  De  Mirabilibus  Terra  SanctaK  A 
book  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  a  famous  traveller  into  the  East 
about  the  year  1340,  is  under  the  title  of  Mirabilia  MundiK 
His  Itinerary  might  indeed  have  the  same  title  ^.  An  English 
title  in  the  Cotton  library  is,  "  The  Voiage  and  Travailes  of 
Sir  John  Maundevile  knight,  which  treateth  of  the  way  to 
Hierusaleme  and  of  the  Marveyles  of  Inde  with  other  ilands 
and  countryes/'  In  the  Cotton  library  there  is  a  piece  with  the 
title,  Sanctorum  Loca^  Mirabilia  Mundi,  &c.  *  Afberwards 
the  wonders  of  other  countries  were  added:  and  when  this 
sort  of  reading  began  to  grow  fashionable,  Gyraldus  Cam- 
farensis  composed  his  book  De  Mirabilibus  Hibemice^. 

■  Ibid.  MSS.  Reg.  20  A  xii  S.  And  vels,  gave  to  the  high  altar  of  S.  A1lian*s 
b  BibL  Bodl.  MSS.  BodL  £4.  3.  «Li-  abbey  church  a  sort  of  Patem  brought 
tv»  Joannis  Presbitcri  ad  Fredericum  from  JEgypt,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
Imperatorem,  &c."  genious  antiquary  in  London.    He  was 

*  MSS.  Reg.  14.  C  ziii.  S.  a  native  of  the  town  of  S.  Alban*s,  and 

■  MSS.  C.  C.  C.  Cant.  A  iv.  69.  We  a  physician.  He  says  that  he  left  many 
§nd  J)e  MbrabilUnu  MuruR  Liber,  MSS.  MzavATLzs  unwritten ;  and  refers  the 
Reg.  utsupr.  IS.  £ix.  5.  And  again,  curious  reader  to  his  Matta  Mumdi, 
2k  Mirabidbus  Mundi  et  Vbis  Ulustribut  chap.  cWiL  cix.  A  history  of  the  Tar- 
Traetahu  14.  C  vi  S.  tars  became  popular  in  Europe  about 

^  His  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  year  1310,   written  or  dictated  by 

interpolated  by  the  monks.    Leland  ob-  Alton  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  having 

mres,  that  Asia  and  Africa  were  parts  traversed  the  most  remarkable  countries 

ef  the  world  at  this  time  "  Anglis  de  sola  of  the  East,  turned  monk  at  Cyprus,  and 

fcre  Dominis  umbra  cognitas."    Script,  published  his  travels ;  which,  on  account 

Br.  p.  366.     He  wrote  his  Itinerary  in  of  the  rank  of  the  author,  and  his  amai- 

French,  English,  and  L«atin.    It  extends  ing  adventures,  gained  great  esteem, 

to  Catfadiy,  or  China,  before  mentioned.  *  Galb.  A  xxi.  3. 

Ldand  says,  that  he  gave  to  Becket*s  "^  It  is  printed  among  the  Scrqttores 

ttainm  In  Canterbury  cathedral  a  gUss  Hist,  jing^    Francof.   1602.   foL   693. 

riobe  enclosing  an  apple,  which  he  pro-  Written  tdx>ut  the  year  ISOO.    It  was  so 

bably  brought  from  the  East.     Leland  favourite  a  title  that  we  have  even  Dc 

Mir  tblp  curiosity,  in  which  the  apple  ro-  Mieabilibus  Veteris  et  N(wi  Testamentu 

mained  fresh  and  undecayed.  Ubi  supr,  MSS.  CoU.  JEiu  Nas.  Oxon.  Cod.  12, 

Maundeville,  on  returning  from  his  tra-  f.  190.  a. 
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There  \s  also  another  De  Mirabilibus  Anglue^  At 
the  superstitious  curiosity  of  the  times  was  gratified  witt 
pilations  under  the  comprdiensive  title  of  MirabiIia  j 
nug^  Anglue^  et  Orientalist.  But  enough  has  been  i 
these  infiituatioai&  Yet  the  history  of  human  crednlil 
necessary  speculation  to  those  who  trace  the  gradations 
man  knowledge.  Let  me  add,  that  a  i^irit  of  rational  e: 
into  the  topographical  state  of  foreign  countries,  the  ptt 
commerce  and  of  a  thousand  improvementsi  took  its  ris 
these  visions. 

I  dose  this  section  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  kin 
ward  the  First,  who  died  in  the  year  1307. 

J. 

AUe  that  beoth  of  huert  trewe^ 

A  stounde  herkneth  to  my  song^, 
Of  duel  that  Deth  hath  diht  us  newe. 

That  maketh  me  syke  ant  sorewe  amonge ; 
Of  a  knyht  that  wes  so  strong 

Of  wham  God  hath  done  ys  wille ; 
Me  thuncheth'  that  Deth  has  don  us  wrong 

That  he*  so  sone  shall  ligge  stille. 

II. 

Al  Englond  ahtc  forte '  kiiowc  : 

Of  wham  tliat  song  ys  that  y  syiige, 
Of  Edward  kyng  tliat  lith  so  lowe, 

Zeiit"  al  this  world  is  nome  con  springe ; 
Trewest  mon  of  al  thingc, 

Ant  in  werre  war  and  wys ; 
For  him  we  alite  oure  honden  ^  wrynge, 

Of  Cristendome  he  ber  the  pris. 

*  BibL  Bodl.  MSS.  C  6.  some  monk  in  the  twelfth  cent 

^  As  in  MSS.  lieg.  13  D.  i.  II.  I  must  cording  to  Voss.  Hist  Latin,  iii 

not  forget  that  the  Pidybulor  of  Julius  i*  <*  bie  of  true  heart." 

Solinu:»  appears  in  many  manuscripts  ^  a  little  while.             '  meUi 

under  the  title  of  Solinus  dc  MirabUibua  '  the  king.                    *  ough 

Mundu     This  uas  so  favourite  u  book,  "  tli rough.  Sax.  jent.  YcnU 

as  to  be  tranblatcd  into  hexameters  by  ^  haiuhi. 
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III. 

Byfore  that  oure  k jng  wes  ded 

He  speke  ase  mon  that  wes  in  care 
^  CSlerkes,  knyhtes,  baroims,  he  sayde 

Ycharge  ou'  hy  oure  sware' 
That  ye  to  Engelcmde  be  ttewe^ 

Y  deze>  y  ne  may  lyven  na  more; 
Helpeth  mi  sone^  ant  crowneth  him  new^ 

For  he  is  nest  to  buen  ycore'^ 

IT. 

Iche  biquethe  mjm  hirte  aryhti 

That  hit  be  write  at  mi  devys, 
Over  the  sea  that  hue^  bt  diht, 

With  fourscore  knyghtes  al  of  ptis. 
In  werre  that  buen  war  ant  wys, 

Agein  the  hethene  forte  fyhte. 
To  Wynne  the  croiz  that  lowe  lys. 

Myself  ycholde  zef  that  y  myhte,** 

V. 

Kjrng  of  Fraunce !  thou  heredest  stinne% 

That  thou  the  counsail  woldest  fonde, 
To  latte**  the  wille  of  kyng  Edward, 

To  wende  to  the  holy  londe : 
That  oure  kyng  hede  take  on  honde. 

All  Engelond  to  zeme^  and  wysse^. 
To  wenden  in  to  the  holy  londe 

To  wynnen  us  heveriche^  blisse, 

VI. 

The  messager  to  the  pope  com 
And  seyde  that  our  kyng  was  ded^^^ 


*  de^e.  Dktx,  die. 

*  **  imt,  to  be  cboMtu*' 
^  OM  of  his  officerb  [it], 
'  Irt,  Kinder. .  '  T^cmci  protect 
'  gofem  [instruct^  teach].      *  cfcry. 


k  He  died  in  Scodsnd,  JvAf  %  1907. 
The  chroniclers  pretend,  that  the  Pope 
knew  of  his  death  the  neit  daj  by  a  vi* 
sion  or  some  miraculous  infonnatfon.  So 
Robert  of  Bniiine,  who  recommends  thii 
tia^cal  etent  to  those  who  "  Sbge  and 
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Ys*  oune  honde  the  lettre  he  nom^ 

Ywis  is  herte  wes  fill  gret: 
The  pope  himself  the  lettre  redde^ 

And  spec  a  word  of  gret  honour. 
<<  Alas !"  he  seide,  <'is  Edward  ded? 

Of  Cristendome  he  ber  the  flour  1'' 

VII. 

The  pope  to  is  chaumbre  wende 

For  del  ne  mihte  he  speke  na  more; 
Ant  after  cardinales  he  sende 

That  muche  couthen  of  Cristes  lore. 
Both  the  lasse'  ant  eke  the  more 

Bed  hem  both  rede  ant  synge : 
Gret  deol  me"*  myhte  se  thore", 

Many  mon  is  honde  wrynge. 

VIII. 

The  pope  of  Peyters  stod  at  is  masse 

With  fill  gret  solempnete, 
Ther  me  con^  the  soule  blesse : 

*^  Kyng  Edward,  honoured  thou  be : 
God  leve  thi  sone  come  after  the, 

Bringe  to  ende  that  thou  hast  bygonne, 
The  holy  crois  ymad  of  tre 

So  fain  thou  woldest  hit  hav  ywonne. 

IX. 

**  Jerusalem,  thou  hast  ilore 

The  flour  of  al  chivalerie, 
Nou  kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas,  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  ! 

uy  in  romance  and  ryme.**     Chron.  Was  ded  and  lay  on  here,  Edward  of 

p.  340.  edit  ut  supr.  Ingeland. 

The  Pope  the  tother  day  wist  it  in  the  ^^  said  with  hevy  chere,  in  spirit  he  it 

court  of  Rome.  fond. 

Hie  Pope  on  the  room  bifor  the  clergi  He  adds,  that  the  Fbpe  granted  £▼« 

cam  years  of  pardon  to  those  who  would  pray 

And  tolde  tham  bifom,  the  floure  of  for  his  soul.           *  in  kis,          ^  took. 

Cristendam  i  lest.     "  men.      "  there.      '  began. 
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He  wolde  lia  rered  up  fill  heyge 
Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde: 

Wd  longe  we  mowe  clepe^  and  crie, 
£r  we  such  a  kyng  hav  yfounde  I'* 

Now  is  Edward  of  Camaryan^i, 

Kyng  of  Engelond  al  aplyhf ; 
God  lete  him  ner  be  worse  man 

Then  is  fader  ne  lasse  of  myht, 
To  holden  is  pore  men  to  ryht 

Ant  understonde  good  counsail, 
Al  Engelond  for  to  wisse  ant  diht 

Of  gode  knightes  darh*  him  nout  fiuL 

XI. 

Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stel 

Ant  min  herte  yzote  of  bras 
The  godness  myht  y  never  telle 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was. 
Kyng  as  thou  are  cleped  conquerour 

In  vch  bataile  thou  hadest  pris, 
God  bringe  thi  soule  to  the  honour 

That  ever  wes  and  ever  ys, 
[That  lesteth  ay  withouten  ende 
Bidde  we  God  ant  oure  ledy 

To  thilke  blisse  Jesus  us  sende.    Amen.]^ 

That  the  pope  should  here  pronounce  the  funeral  panegyric 
of  Edward  the  First,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  if  we  consider 

'  call.  death,  the  author  unknown.  **  p.  4.  Lond. 

*  Edward  the  Second,  bom  in  Car-    Pr.  for  T.  Davies,  1738.  octavo.     But 
Qanron  castle.  this  piece,  which  has  great  merit,  could 

'  oompletcly.  not  Iiave  been  written  till  some  centuries 

'  thar,  there.  afterwards.   From  the  classical  allusions 

*  MSS.  Harl.  2253.  f.  73.  In  a  Mis-  and  general  colour  of  the  phraseology, 
cdkuij  called  the  Mutes  LUn-ary,  com-  to  say  nothing  more,  it  with  greater  pro- 
nOedy  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  an  bability  belongs  to  Henry  £e  Eighth. 
tagB^ums  lady  of  the  name  of  Cooper,  It  escaped  roc  till  just  before  this  work 
tfacra  h  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Henry  went  to  press,  that  Dr.  Percy  had  printed 
Hm  FbBt,  **  wrote  immediately  afVer  his  this  elegy,  BalL  iL  9. 
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the  predominant  ideas  of  the  age.  And  in  the  true  ftnrit  of 
these  ideas,  the  poet  makes  thi^  illustrioos  monarch'^  ttchieve- 
ments  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  prindpal  and  kading  topic  But 
there  is  a  pardcidar  cireomstanoe  alhided  to  in  these  stanziSy 
relating  to  the  crusading  character  of  Edward*,  together  with 
its  consequences,  which  needs  explanation.  Edward,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  had  vowed  a  second  expedition  to  Jerusakm; 
but  finding  -his  end  approach,  in  his  last  moments  he  devoted 
the  prodigious  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  provide  one 
hundred  and  forty  knights^,  who  should  carry  his  heart  into 
Palestine.  But  this  appointment  of  the  dying  king  was  neier 
executed.  Our  elegist,  and  the  chroniclers,  impute  the  crime 
of  withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the  king  cf 
France^  whose  daughter  Isabel  was  married  to  the  succeeding 
king.  But  it  is  more  probable  to  suppose,  that  Edward  the 
Second,  and  his  profligate  minion  Piers  Gaveston,  dissipated 
the  money  in  their  luxurious  and  expensive  pleasures. 

*  [It  appears  that  king  Edward  the  Apud  VHxstor.Anguc.  ScamvMuvoL 

First,  about  the  year  1271,  took  his  BAR-  ii.  Oxon.  1687- foL— AoDinoys.] 

TKK  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land.     This  [After  the  king  himself  had  ilam  tlie 

officer  was  a  dose  and  constant  attend-  assassin  [his  harper]   had  the  singulsr 

ant  of  his  master :  for  when  Edward  was  courage  to  brun  a  dead  man  -mth  a  tii- 

wounded  with  a  poisoned  knife  at  Ptole-  vet  or  tripod^  for  which  act  of  heroitfi 

mais,  the  harper,  citharcda  suuSf  liearing  he  was  justly  reprimanded  by  Edward* 

the  struggle,  rushed  into  the  royal  apart-  RnsoN.  ] 

ment,  and  killed  the  assassin.  Chrok.  "  The  poet  says  eighty. 
Walt.  Hemingford,  cap.  xxxv.  p.  591. 
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W  E  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  character 
of  our  poetical  composition  began  to  be  changed  about  the 
reign  of  the  first  Edward :  that  either  fictitious  adventures 
were  substituted  by  the  minstrels  in  the  place  of  historical  and 
traditionary  facts,  or  reality  disguised  by  tlie  misrepresenta- 
tions of  invention ;  and  that  a  taste  for  ornamental  and  even 
exotic  expression  gradually  prevailed  over  the  rude  simplicity 
of  the  native  English  pliraseology.  This  change,  which  with 
our  language  affected  our  poetry,  had  been  growing  for  some 
time;  and  among  other  causes  was  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction and  increase  of  the  tales  of  chivalry. 

The  ideas  of  chivalry,  in  an  imperfect  degree,  had  been  of 
old  established  among  tlie  Godiic  tribes.  The^fashion  of  chal- 
lenging to  single  combat,  tlie  pride  of  seeking  dangerous  ad- 
ventures, and  the  spirit  of  avenging  and  protecting  the  &ir  sex, 
seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Nortliem  nations  in  the  most 
uncultivated  state  of  Europe.  All  these  customs  were  after- 
wards encouraged  and  confirmed  by  corresponding  circum- 
stances in  the  feudal  constitution.  At  length  the  Crusades 
excited  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  aud  introduced  into  the 
courts  and  ceremonies  of  Euro|)ean  princes  a  higher  degree  of 
^lendor  and  parade,  caught  from  the  riches  and  magnificence 
of  eastern  cities*.  Tliese  oriental  expeditions  established  a 
taste  for  hyperbolical  description,  and  propagated  an  infinity 
of  marvellous  tales,  which  men  returning  from  distant  couih 

*  I  cannot  help  transcribing  here  a  Jerusalem.  Aussi  la  France  conunen^ 
cmriotis  pauage  from  old  Fauchet.  He  de  son  temps  a  8*embcllir  de  bastimeos 
is  speaking  of  Louis  the  young,  king  of  plus  magninques :  prendre  plaisir  a  pier- 
France  alwut  the  year  1 150.  '*  Lequel  rieres,  et  autres  delicatesses  goustus  en 
Alt  \m  premier  roy  de  sa  maison,  qui  Levant  par  luy,  ou  les  seigneurs  qui 
^^  debon  aes  richcaset  allant  en  avoitntja  fait  ce  voyage.  Desortcqu*on 
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tries  easily  imposed  on  credulous  and  ignorant  minds, 
unparalleled  emulation  with  which  the  nations  of  ChristendoflOl 
universally  embraced  this  holy  cause,  the  pride  with  whkrJ 
emperors,  kings,  barons,  earls,  bishops,  and  knights,  strove 
to  excel  each  other  on  this  interesting  occasion,  not  only  xn 
prowess  and  heroism,  but  in  sumptuous  equipages,  goigeous 
banners,  armorial  cognisances,  splendid  pavilions,  and  odier 
expensive  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  diffused  a  love  of  war, 
and  a  fondness  for  military  pomp.     Hence  their  very  di?ei^ 
sions  became  warlike,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  times 
appeared  in  tilts  and  tournaments.     These  practices  and  opi- 
nions co-operated  with  the  kindred  superstitions  of  dragons  ^ 
dwarfs,  fairies,  giants,  and  enchanters,  which  the  traditions  of 
the  Gothic  scalders  had  already  planted ;  and  produced  that 
extraordinary  species  of  composition  which  has  been  called 
Romance. 

Before  these  expeditions  into  the  East  became  fiishionaUe^ 
the  principal  and  leading  subjects  of  the  old  fiiblers  were  tbe 
atchievements  of  king  Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round 
table,  and  of  Charlemagne  with  his  twelve  peers.  But  in  the 
romances  written  after  the  holy  war,  a  new  set  of  cliampions, 
of  conquests  and  of  countries,  were  introduced.  Trebizonde 
took  place  of  Rouncevalles,  and  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Soly- 
man,  Noiinuldiii,  tlie  caliphs,  tlie  souldans,  and  the  cities  of 
yEg}'}^t  and  Syria,  became  tlie  favourite  topics  *.     Tlie  trou- 

pcut  dire  qu*il  a  cste  le  premier  tenant  position/*  there  are  few  of  its  potttioni 

C'our  de  grand  Roy :  cstant  si  magni-  which  a  more  temperate  spirit  of  criti- 

fique,  que  sa  femine  dcdaignant  la  sim-  cism  might  not  reconcile  with  tbc  tnith* 

plicite  dc  ses  prcdecesscurs,  luy  fit  elc-  The  iwpularity  of  Arthur's  stoiy  ante- 

\er  une  sepulture  d'argcnt,  au  lieu  de  rior  to  the  first  Crusade,  is  abundantly 

picrre.'*    Reccjejl  dc  la  I^ng.  et  Poes.  manifested  by  the  language  of  William 

Pr.  ch.  viii.  p.  16.  edit.  1581.    He  adds,  of  Malmcsbury  and  Alanus  de  Insults; 

tliat  a  great  number  of  l-Vcnch  romances  who  refer  to  it  as  a  fable  of  common  nc^ 

were  composed  about  this  period.  toriety  and  general  belief  among  the 

^  See    Kircher's   Mund.    Subteiran.  people.     Had  it  arisen  within  their  own 

viii.   §  4.     He  mentions  a  knight  of  days,  we  may  be  certain  that  Maimer 

Rhodes  made  grand  master  of  the  order  bur)',  who  rejected  it  as  beneath  tbe  dig- 

for  killing  a  dragon,  1345.  nity  of  history,  would  not  have  sufiered 

•  [Tliough  this  passage  has  been  the  an  objection  so  well  founded,  as  the  n»> 

subject  of  severe  animadversion,   and  velty  of  its  appearance,  to  have  escaped 

characterized  as  containing  nothing  but  his  censure  ;  nor  can  the  narrative  of 

"  random  assertion,  falsehood  and  im-  Alanus  be  reconciled  with  the  gcncnd 
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Wours  of  Provence,  an  idle  and  unsettled  race  of  men,  took 
^  arms,  and  followed  their  barons  in  prodigious  multitudes  to 
^  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  They  made  a  considerable  part  of 
the  houshold  of  the  nobility  of  France.  Louis  the  Seventh, 
King  of  France,  not  only  entertained  them  at  his  court  very 
liberally,  but  commanded  a  considerable  company  of  them 
mto  his  retinue,  when  he  took  ship  for  Palestine,  that  they 
mi^t  solace  him  with  their  songs  during  the  dangers  and 
inoonveniencies  of  so  long  a  voyage^.  The  antient  chronicles 
of  France  mention  Legions  de  poetes  as  embarking  in  this 
wonderful  enterprise^.  Here  a  new  and  more  copious  source 
of  fidbling  was  opened :  in  these  expeditions  they  picked  up 
numberless  extravagant  stories,  and  at  their  return  enriched 

ptogKisof  traditionary  faith — a  plant  of  language  of  the  old  rooianoers.— The 

Inxfy  growth — if  we  limit  its  first  pub-  Life  ofGod&ey  of  Boulogne  was  writ- 

^^otj    to   the  period  thus    prescribed  ten  in   French  vene  by  Gregory  Be- 

[1096-1142).     With  regard  to  Charle-  chada,  about  the  year  11  sa  It  is  usually 

■Bigneand  his  peers,  as  their  deeds  were  supposed  to  have  perished ;  unless,  in- 

^■uoted  by  Talliefer  at  the  battle  of  deed,  it  exist  in  a  poem  upon  the  sanM 

Hastings  (1066),  it  would  be  needless  to  subject  by  Wolfiram  Von  £schenbachy 

B^rfiiirther  demonstrations  of  their  early  who  generally  founded  his  romancet 

popularity ;  nor  in  fact  does  the  accuracy  upon  a  French  or  Fftirengal  originsl.  ■■ 

of  this  pcut  of  Warton*8  statement  ap-  Enn.  1 

Pitt  to  be  called  in  question  by  the  wri-  '  Velley,  Hist.  F^.  sub  an.  1178L 
to  alluded  to.  It  would  be  more  diffi-  ^  Massieu,  Hist.  Foes.  Fr.  p.  105. 
CQh  to  define  the  degree  in  which  these  Many  of  the  troubadours,  whose  works 
'oiBanccs  were  superseded  by  similar  now  exist,  and  whose  names  are  record- 
poems  on  the  achierements  of  the  Cm-  ed,  accompanied  their  lords  to  the  holy 
*iuj;  or,toose  the  more  cautious  Ian-  war.  Some  of  the  French  nobility  of 
1^^  of  the  text,  to  state  how  far  "  Tre-  the  first  rank  were  troubadours  iSxmt  tha 
"ivAde  took  place  of  Ronceralles."  But*  eleventh  century :  and  the  French  critics 
It  will  be  recollected  that  in  consequence  with  much  triumph  obsenre,  that  it  Is  the 
^tbe  Cniaades,  the  action  of  several  ro-  gloet  of  the  French  poetry  to  number 
iBiuoeB  waa  transferred  to  the  HolyLand,  counis  and  cfiiJl^t,  that  is  Awers^ni,  among 
*Mh  as  Sir  Beris,  Sir  Guy,  Sir  Isum-  its  professors,  from  its  commencement. 
I>il%tfie  Kingof  Tars,  &c:  andthatmost  What  a  glory !  Tlie  worshipfull  ccnnpany 
^  tiiaee  were  "  favorite  topics'*  in  high  of  Merchant^taylors  in  London,  if  I  re- 
Niuuif  is  clear  from  the  declarstion  of  collect  right,  boast  the  names  of  many 
Cbioeer,  who  catalogued  them  among  dukes,  earls,  and  princes,  enn^ed  in 
As ''nmancesof  Pns."  In  short,  if  we  their  community.  This  is  indeed  an 
€Mit  the  names  of  the  caliphs,  and  con*  honour  to  that  otherwise  respectable  so- 
Ine  oundves  to  the  ^b^dom— a  generic  ciety.  But  poets  can  derive  no  lustre 
MOM  used  by  our  early  writers  for  every  from  counts,  and  dukes,  or  even  prinoesy 
meomAwt  ruler  of  the  East— and  the  who  have  been  enrolled  in  their  lists; 
iAm  at  Egypt  and  Syria,  this  rhap-  only  in  proportion  as  they  have  adorned 
od^,  aa  it  has  been  termed,  will  contain  the  art  by  the  excellence  of  their  oom- 
mmg  which  is  not  strictly  demon-  positions. 
uMb  by  historical  evidence,  or  the 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Tomance  wiitli  an  infinite  vaiiety  of  Oriental  scenes  and  fictioBL 
Thus  these  later  wonders,  in  some  measure,  supplanled  the 
former :  they  had  tlie  recommendation  c^  novelty,  and  gnnei    ' 
Still  more  attention,  as  diey  came  iirom  a  greater  distance*. 

In  the  mean  time  we  should  recollect,  that  the  Saraoeni  or 
Arabians,  the  same  people  which  were  tlie  object  of  the  Cm- 
sades,  had  acquired  an  establishment  in  Spain  about  the  mnlk 
caeotury :  and  that  by  means  of  this  earlier  intercourse,  miif 
of  their  fictions  and  fublas,  together  with  their  literature^  mot 
have  been  known  in  Euro{)e  before  the  Christian  annies  in- 
vaded Asia.  It  is  £:>r  tliis  reason  the  elder  Spanisli  romances 
have  professedly  more  Arabian  allusions  than  any  other.  Cer- 
vantes makes  the  imagined  writer  of  Don  Quixote's  histoiy  la 
Arabian.  Yet  exclusive  of  their  domestic  and  more  immediate 
connection  with  this  eastern  people,  the  Spaniards  from  temper 
and  constitution  were  extravagantly  fond  of  chivalrous  exer- 
cises. Some  critics  have  supposed,  that  Spain  Iiaving  learned 
the  art  or  fashion  of  romance-writing,  from  their  naturalised 
guests  the  Arabians,  communicated  it,  at  an  early  period,  to 
tfie  rest  of  Europe  ^ 

It  has  been  imagined  tluit  the  first  romances  were  composed 
in  metre,  and  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  poets  of  IVovencc  at 
festival  solemnities:  but  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  who  has 
made  deep  researches  into  this  sort  of  literature,  attempts  to 
prove,  that  this  mode  of  reciting  romantic  adventures  was  in 

•  The  old  French  hislorian  Mczcray  of  the  Provencial  poets.     What  can  « 

goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  think  of  a  writer,  vrlio  having  touched 

French  poetrv  and  romances  from  the  upon  die  gothic  romances,  at  uriioae  k- 

Crusades.   Hisi.  p.  4\G,  '117.  tions  and  barharisms  he  is  much  bhockfld* 

[Geoffrey  of  Vincsauf  says,  that  when  talks  of  the  consuyntnatc  degree  ^ari  ad 

king  Richard  the  First  arrived  at  the  Hcf^ancc  to  rvhich  the  French  arc  atpreKtt 

Christian  camp  before    l^olemais,   he  arrhvd  iji  romances  ^    1  le  adds  that  the 

was  received  with  pojmlarcs  Cantlones,  superior  refinement  and  politcsse  of  the 

which    recite<l    Antiquonim    Prceclara  French  gallantry  has  happily  given  thctt 

GetUu     It.  Hiehosol.  cap.  ii.  p.  332.  an  advantage  of  shining  in  Siis  specki 

ibid.— Additioks.]  of  compo^ition.  Hist.  l£>m.  p.  1S8.  But 

'  Huet  in  some  measure  adopts  this  the  soplilstry  and  ignorance  of  lluei't 

opinion.     But  that  learned  man  was  a  Treatise  has  been  already  detected  tad 

very  incompetent  judge  of  these  matters,  exposed  by  a  critic  of  another  cast  in  ibe 

Under  the  common  term  Jiomance,  he  Supplement  to  Jarvis*s  Piucfacb,  pft* 

confounds  romances  of   chivalry,    ro-  fixed  to  the  Translation  of  Dan  Qntime* 
mancei  of  galbntn*,  and  all  the  fables 
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ligh  reputation  among  the  natives  of  Normandy,  above  a  cen- 
dry  before  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  who  are  generally 
nipposed  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  poets  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  and  tliat  it  commenced  about  the  year  1 162.'  If  the 
critic  means  to  insinuate,  that  the  French  troubadours  acquired 
dieir  ait  of  versifying  from  tliese  Norman  bards,  this  reasoning 
win  favour  the  svstem  of  those,  who  contend  that  metrical  ro- 
mances  lineally  took  their  rise  fi'om  the  historical  odes  of  the 
Scandinavian  scalds :  for  the  Normans  were  a  branch  of  the 
Scandinavian  stock.  But  Fauchet,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
ilkiws  the  Normans  to  have  been  fond  of  chanting  the  praises 
of  their  heroes  in  verse,  expressly  j^ronounces  that  they  bor- 
fowed  this  practice  from  the  Franks  or  French  **. 

It  is  not  my  business,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  to  dis- 
cuss this  obscure  point,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  French 
tntiqaaries.  I  therefore  proceed  to  observe,  that  our  Richard 
fte  First,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1 189,  a  distinguished 
fccro  of  the  Crusades,  a  most  magnificent  patron  of  chivalrj-, 
•nd  a  Provencial  poet  *,  invited  to  his  court  many  minstrels  or 

'  Mons.  L*£vcquc  dc  la  Ravalicrc,  year  1193.   A  whole  year  elapsed  before 

vhis  Revolutions  de  Languc  Fran<^oisc,  the  English  knew  where  their  monarch 

4  la  mile  det  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Na-  was  iniprij^oned.     Blondell   dc   Neslc, 

^Aux.  Richard's  favourite  minstrel,  resolved  to 

'  "  Ce  que  Ics  Normans  avoyent  pris  find  out  Iiis  lord ;  and  after  traTelUng 

dti  Fnn^ois.*'    Rec.  liv.  i.  p.  70.  edit,  many  days  without  succe&s  at  last  came 

1581.  to  a  castle  where  Richard  was  detained 

*  See  Obsenrations  on  Spenser,  i.  §  i.  in  custody.      Here  he  found  that  the 

^  88.  29.     And  Mr.  Wal}>ole*s  Royal  castle  belonged  to  tlie  Duke  of  Austria, 

«d  Koble  Authors,  i.  5.    Sec  also  Ry-  and  that  a  king  was  there  imprisoned. 

tm^%  9iort   %lew  if  Tragedy,  ch.  vii.  Susi)ecUng  that  the   priMiner  was  his 

(b  7S.  edit.  1693.     Savaric  de  Maulcon,  master,  he  found  means  to  place  himself 

IB  English  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  directly  before  a  window  of  the  chamber 

•vrioe  of  Samt  Louis  king  of  France,  where  the  king  was  kept ;  and  in  this 

«d  one  of  the  Provencial  poets,  said  of  situation  began  to  sing  a  French  chan- 

ttdiardy  son,  which  R  icliurd  and  Blondell  had  for- 

OUm  •  t«r.  f.i»  .dioitemcnt  mcrly  written  together.    W.cn  the  Idng 

Am  *o.  «llei  enten  dompna  gentiltx.     '"/'"'  ""  5f  "»• ''"  ^^^,  ^f  .f""^^' 

^      ^  who  sung  It ;  and  when  Blondell  paused 

"Ho  could  make  stanzas  on  the  eyes  after  the  firht  half  of  the  song,  the  king 

if  gentle  ladies.*'    Rymcr,  ibid.  p.  74.  began  the  other  half  and  completed  it. 

neve  is  a  curious  story  recorded  by  the  On  this,   Blondell  returned  home  to 

npOBdicbnmiclersyConceming  Richard's  England,  and  acquainted  Richard's  bo- 

kfll  in  the  minstrel  art,  which  I  will  here  rons  with  the  placie  of  his  imprisonment, 

glBlfc-^Ricluurd,  in  his  return  from  the  from  which  he  was  soon  afberwarda  rc- 

'Jgttmdt,  was  taken  prisoner  about  the  leased.  See  also  Fauchet,  Rec.  p.  d9»  Ri- 

I  2 
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troubadours  from  France,  wliom  he  loaded  with  honours  and 
rewards  J.  These  poets  imported  into  Ejigland  a  great  muBip 
tude  of  tlieir  tales  and  songs ;  wliich  before  or  about  the  rdp 
of  Edward  the  Second  became  familiar  and  popular  among 
our  ancestors,  who  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Frendi 
language.     The  most  early  notice  of  a  professed  book  of  dn* 

valry  in  England,  as  it  should  seem,  appears  imder  the  rdgD 

rhard  lived  long  in  Provence,  where  he  temporary  Gynlduf  Cambrenss,  he  ii 

acquired  a  taste  for  their  poetry.     The  represented  as  a  monner  of  n^^ote 

oiuy  relic  of  his  sonnets  is  a  snudl  frag-  impietyt  intemperance,  and  lust    G|- 

meut  in  old  French  accurately  cited  by  raldus-  has  left  these  anecdotes  of  Ui 

Mr.  Walpole,  and  written  during  his  character,   which  shew  the  scindibm 

captivity ;  in  which  he  remonstrates  to  grossness  of  the  times.  '<  Sed  taceoquod 

his  men  and  barons  of  England,  Nor-  niminarc  solet,   nunc  clamitat  Aagfa 

mandy,  Poictiers,  and   Gascony,  that  tota,  qualiter  puella,  matris  induHai 

they  suffered  him  to  remain  so  long  a  tarn  coma  quam  cuhu  puerum  tauftaii 

risoner.   CataL  Roy.  and  Nob.  Auth.  simulansque  virum  nMM  et  vuhn,  wL 

&,  Nostradamus's  account  of  Richard  cubiculum  bellusr  istius  cat  pgductfc 

is  ftiU  of  false  facts  and  anachronisms.  Sed  statim  ut  exosi  illius  sevusfttia- 

Poet.  Provenc.  artic.  Richaed.  venta,  quanquaminse  pulcheniiiiaidiih 

[There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  lamioue  thorique  deliciia  valde  idoBOi 

this  story  of  Blondell  and  his  illustrious  repudiata  tamen  est  et  abjecta.  Uadett 

patron  to  be  purely  apociyphal.     The  in  crastino,  matri  filia,  tarn  flagiliaa  fr* 

poem  published  by  Walpole  is  written  cinoris  consda,  cum  Fetitioms  cfcclBi 

in  the  Provencal  language,  and  a  Nor-  tenrisquenonmodidseandemjnrebMa* 

man  version  of  it  is  given  by  M.  Sismuu-  ditario  contingcntibus,  virgo,  ut  micnl, 

di,  in  his  "  Literature  du  Midi,*'  vol.  i.  est  restituta.    Tantae  niminmi  infcvp^ 

pw  149.     In  which  of  these  languages  it  rantis,  et  petulantis  fueimt  tarn  inna* 

was  originally  composed  remains  a  mat-  derato*,  quod  quotidie  in  prandao  ditt 

ter  of  dispute  among  the  French  auti-  finem,  pretiosis  tam  potionibusqnamc^ 

quaries. — Eorr.  ]  Imriis  ventre  distento,  virga  aliquantaboi 

J  *<  De  regno  Franconun  cantorcs  et  lunga  in  capite  aculeum  praeferente  pu^ 

joculatores  niuneribus  allexerat.**  Rog.  ros  nobiles  ad  mciisam  ministrantes  <>- 

Hoved.  Ric.  i.  p.  340.   These  gratuities  que  propter  multimodam  qua  fungebittf 

were  chiefly  arms,  cloaths,  horses,  and  pototatem  in  omnibus  aa  nutum  obw- 

Bometimes  money.  quentes,  pungere  vicissim  consucvcrit: 

[On  a  review  of  this  passage  in  ITotc-  ut  eo  indicio,  quasi  signo  qnodam  not' 

den,  it  appears  to  have  been  William  tiore,  quem  fortius,   mter  alios,  HqM 

bishopof£ly,chancellor  to  king  Richard  frequentius  sic  quasi  ludicro  panctbiti 

the  First,  who  thus  invited  minstrels  from  &c.  &c.**  De  Vrr.  GALFatn.  Aruicpi- 

France,  whom  he  loaded  with  favours  scop.  Ebor.  Apud  Whart.  Akcu  Sacs* 

and  presents  to  sing  his  praises  in  the  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  But  \\liarton  endcanwn 

streets.     But  it  does  not  much  alter  the  to  prove,  that  the  character  of  tbit  gnit 

doctrine  of  the  text,  whether  he  or  the  prelate  and  statesman  in  many  paitki* 

king  was  instrumental  in  importing  the  lars  had  been  misrepresented  tfar0D|^ 

French  minstrels  into  England.     This  prejudice  and  en v)-.  Ibid.  voL  L  p.  €9& 
passage  is  in  a  letter  of  Hugh  bidiop  of        It  seems  the  French  minstreiSy  vidi 

Coventry,   which  see  also  m  Heame*s  whom  the  Song  of  Rolavd  ovpmttik 

Benedictus  Abbas,  vol.  ii.  p.  704.  sub  were  famous  about  this  period.     Mina* 

ann.  1 191.     It  appears  from  this  letter,  tori  cites  an  old  history  of  Bologoa,  im> 

that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  En-  der  the  year  1288,  by  which  It  appon 

glidi  language,  ibid.  p.  708.    By  his  co  •  that  they  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  It^* 
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Henry  the  Third ;  and  is  a  curious  and  evident  proof  of  the 
mtatimi  tmd  esteem  in  which  this  sort  of  composition  was 
Id  at  that  period.  In  the  revenue  roll  of  the  twenty-first 
ir  of  that  king,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  expence  of  silver 
sps  and  studs  for  the  king's  great  book  of  romances.  This 
8  in  the  year  1 237.  But  I  will  give  the  article  in  its  original 
s&  *^  £t  in  firmaculis  hapsis  et  davis  argenteis  ad  magnum 
rum  RoMANCis  regis  ^."  That  this  superb  volume  was  in 
ench,  may  be  partly  collected  from  the  title  which  they 
fe  it:  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  contained  the  Ro- 
nee  of  Richard  the  First,  on  which  I  shall  enlarge  below, 
least  the  victorious  achievements  of  that  monarch  were  so 

h  Cavtatokxs  F&AKcionriEUM  in  D.  ApudToiii.  vi.  utsupr.     InUieyitr 

ds  cnmimit  ad  omtandum  morari  774^  when  Charlemagne  entcrad  Italy 

pMMOt."    On  which  wcnda  he  ob-  and  found  hia  puMff*  impededt  be  waa 

e%  **  CoUe  quali  parole  tembra  vfr-  met  by  a  minstrel  of  Lombardv,  wfaoM 

Bifle»  cbc  seno  disegnati  i  cantatore  song  promifled  him  sucoeas  and  victoiy. 

fkmder9maH»etche9pejaaimeiUedei]tk  "Contigit  Joculatoexm  ex  LongoBarm 

maa  cnmo  portate  in  Italia.*'    Dia-  dorum  gente ad  Carolum  Tenire,  et  Ca«- 

b  AsncBiT.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  c  xxix.  tiumculax  a  ax  coictositam,  rotando  in 

6L  In  Napoli,  175S.    He  adds,  that  conipectu  luonmiy  cantare."    Tom.  ii* 

minstreb  were    so    numerous  in  P.  8.  ut  supr.  Chbow.  Monast.  Notal. 

BM^  ^  to  become  a  pest  to  the  conu  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  p.  717.  D. 

■tj ;  and  that  an  edict  was  issued  To  recur  to  the  oriAn  of  this  Note. 

H  the  year  1200,  to  suppress  them  Rymer,  in  his  Short  View  of  TxAOxnT, 

bat  kingdom.     Muratori,  in  further  on  the  notion  that  Hoveden  is  hare 

if  of  tnis  point,  quotes  the  abore  speaking  of  king  Richard,  has  founded 

■fe  from  Horeden ;  which,  as  I  had  a  theory,  which  is  consequently  lalsib 

•^  he  misapplies  to  our  king  Richard  and  is  otherwise  but  imaginary.     See 

Fint.  Bu^  in  either  sense,  it  equally  p.  66.  67.  69.  74.      He  supposes,  that 

I  his  argument.     In  the  year  1334,  Richard,  in  consequence  of  his  connec- 

ftast  on  Easter  Sunday,  celebrated  tion  with  Raimond  count  of  Tholouaey 

Klmittiy  on  occasion  of  some  noble  encouraged  the  hereqr  of  the  Albigen* 

Imib  icceiTing  the  honour  of  knight-  ses ;  and  that  thererore  the  historian 

i,  more  than  one  thousand  five  hun^  Horeden,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  was  inter* 

I.SMxaiosfxs  arc  said  to  have  attend-  ested  in  id>uain^  Richard,  and  in  insi* 

"  TViumphus  quidem  maximus  fuit  nuating,  that  his  reputation  for  pocHy 

KDy  &C.— Fuitctiam  multitudo  His-  rested  only  on  the  venal  praises  of  the 

mvu  circa  mille  quingentos  et  ul-  FVench  minstrels.     The  words  quoted 

"  AmrAL.  Cjbsxkat.  torn.  xiv.  Rxa.  are,  indeed,  written  by  a  churchmany 

uc.  ScaiROR.  col.  1141.    But  their  although  not  by  Hoveden.     But  whai- 

Mrica  are  not  specified.    In  the  year  ever  invidious  turn  they  bear,  they  be* 

r»  at  a  least  in  the  palace  of  the  arch-  long,  as  we  have  seen,  to  quite  another 

op  of  Genoa,  a  sumptuous  banquet  person ;  to  a  bishop  who  justlj  deserved 

veatments  without  number  were  gi-  such  an  in^Urect  stroke  of  satne,  for  hia 

to  the  minstrels,  or  Joculatoret,  then  criminal  enormities,  not  for  any  vain 

enty  who  came    from    Lombardy,  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Fro* 


,  Tuscany,  and  other  countries,     vencial  son^ter. — Additiohs.  1 
kri  AxxAL.  Ginuxxs.  lib.  vi.  p.  449.        ^  Rot  Pip.  an.  'Jl.  Hcnr.  III. 
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famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  die  Third,  as  to  be  made  dM 
subject  of  a  picture  in  the  royal  palace  of  Clarendon  aeii 
Salisbur}'.  A  circumstance  which  likewise  appears  from  ths 
same  ancient  record,  under  the  year  1246.  **  Et  in  camem 
regis  subtus  capellam  regis  apud  Clarendon  lambruscanda,  et 
muro  ex  transvcrso  illius  cameras  amovendo  ct  hystoria  An- 
tiochise  in  eadem  depingenda  cum  duello  rsgis  Ricabdi*." 
To  these  anecdotes  we  may  atld,  that  in  the  Royal  library  it 
Paris  there  is,  *'  lAincelot  du  Lac  mis  ai  Francois  par  Bobai 
de  BoiTorif  du  commaridement  d' Henri  rot  de  Angleterre  am 
Jigiires^,**  And  the  same  manuscript  occurs  twice  again  n 
that  library  in  three  volumes,  and  in  four  volumes  of  tbe 
largest  folio ".  Which  of  our  Henrys  it  was  who  thus  com- 
manded die  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac  to  be  translated 
into  French,  is  indeed  uncertain :  but  most  probably  it  wii 
Henry  the  Third  just  mentioned,  as  the  translator  Robert 
Borron*  is  placed  soon  after  tlie  year  1200°. 

But  not  only  the  pieces  of  the  French  minstrels,  writtea  in 
French,  were  circulated  in  England  about  this  time;  but 
translations  of  these  pieces  were  made  into  English,  whidi 
contaming  much  of  tlie  French  idiom,  together  with  a  sort  a 
poetical  phraseology  before  unknown,  produced  various  inno- 
vations in  our  style.     These  translations,  it  is  probable,  were 

'  Rut.  Pi]),  an.  :)(>.  Ilcnr.  IIL  Richard         °  Among  the  infinite  number  of  oU 

the  First  perforiniHl  great  feats  at  the  manuscript    French   romances  on  tbii 

siege  of  Antioeh  in  the  Crustde.     The  subject  in  the  s:une  noble  reiXMitotyi  ^ 

JJucUum   was  another  of  his   exploits  learned  Montfaucon  recites,  *'  Le  Ro* 

among  tlie   Saracens.     Compare  Wal-  man  de  Tristan  et  Iseult  traduit  de  Li* 

polc*s  Anecd.  Paint,  i.  10.    Wlio  men-  tin  en  Frangois  par  Lucas  chevalier sirur 

tions  a  certain  great  book  Ijorrowed  for  du  cliastel  du   Cast  pres  de  Salisberii 

tlie  queen,  written  in  French,  containing  Anglois  avec  figures.'*  Cod.  677fi.  fcL 

G^hjx  ,\'STim'u\Mftrepimal'wrumi^c.  max.     And  again,  *' Livreit  de  Tristtf 

Hiis  was  in  the  year  1249.     He  adds,  mis  en   Fran(,*ois  par  I^ucas  cbevalitf 

that  there  was  a  chamber  in  the  old  pa-  sieur  de  chateau  du  Gat.**    Cod.  695& 

Ince  of  Westminster  painted  with  this  •^eq.  fol.  max.     In  another  article^  tluft 

histor}',  in  the  reign  of  Henr}-  tlie  Third,  translator,  the  chevalier  Lucas  of  wbom 

and  therefore  called  the  Antioch  Cham-  I  can  give  no  account,  is  called  Hue  at 

SER :  and  another  in  the  Tower.  Hue.  [Luc  ?]  Cod.  6976.  $eq.    Nor  do 

™  Cixl.  r;7S;j.  fol.  max.  Sir  Montfauc.  1  know  of  any  castle,  or  place,  of  thii 

Cat.  IMS S.  p. 7?* .>  a.      ". See  Montf.  ibid,  name  near    5)jlisbury.     See  also  C<mL 

•  IJSic  Null' A.  at  the  end  of  the  sec-  7171. 
lion.— F-iuT.  ] 
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eriatged  whh  additions,  or  improved  with  alterationt  of  the 
story.  Hence  it  was  that  Robert  de  Bnmiie»  as  we  have  al" 
ready  seen,  complained  of  strange  and  quaini  EInglisfa,  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  story  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  c^  the  libeiw 
ties  assumed  by  liis  cotemporary  minstrels  in  altering  facts  and 
OQiniiig  new  phrases*  Yet  these  circumstances  enriched  our 
tongue,  and  extended  the  circle  of  our  poetry.  And  for  what 
itason  these  fables  wdre  so  much  admired  and  encouraged,  in; 
preference  to  the  languid  poetical  chronicles  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  Robert  of  Bruime,  it  is  obvious  to  conjecture. 
The  gallantries  of  chivalry  were  exhibited  with  new  splendour^ 
and  the  times  were  growing  more  refined.  The  Norman 
finhions  were  adopted  even  in  Wales.  In  the  year  1176|  a 
splendid  carousal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Normans,  was  given 
by  a  Welsh  prince.  This  was  Rhees  ap  Gryfffrth  king  of 
South  Wales,  who  at  Christinas  made  a  great  feast  in  the 
castle  of  Cardigan,  dien  called  Aberteivi,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  proclaimed  throi^bout  all  Britain ;  and  to  ^^  wbick  cttne 
many  strangers,  who  were  honourably  received  and  wortfiily 
emertaiaed,  so  that  no  man  departed  discontented.  And 
snong  deeds  of  arms  and  other  shewes,  Rhees  caused  all  the 
poets  of  WalesP  to  come  thither:  and  provided  chairs  for 
them  to  be  set  in  his  hall,  where  they  should  dispute  together 

'  In  ilhistration  of  the  arfKumcnt  pur-  concemmg  wbich  he  adds*  **  therof  yh 

~  in  the  text  we  maj  obierve,  that  men  new.*'  p.  3S8.     In  the  wenkobe^ 

.  this  thme  the   Engluh  mhistreb  roll  of  the  mne  prince,  under  the  jeer 

ieariihid  widi  new  honours  and  re-  ISOft,  we  have  this  entiy.     **  VnXL  Fos 

wnida.    At  the  maffnificeiit  marriage  of  et  Ciadoco  socio  suo  cAHTAToaimceift* 

ikm  ftwmtese  of  HoUand,  daughter  of  tanCibaa  conun  IVincipe  et  aliie  naigna- 

Sdemd  the  First,  ercry  king  minstrel  tftnis  in  coniitivn.  sua  eaistente  Mud 

ranlved  zL  sbiUings.     See  Anstis  Ord.  London,  At,   nu;*'     Again,  ««^^lUo 

Gari.  u.  p.  SOS.     And  Dugd.  Moo.  Ffox  et  Crsdoco  socb  suo  cantantHm 

B.  355,     In  the  same  reign  a  multitude  in  pnesentia  principu  et  aL  Magnalnai 

ei  ■liitirels  attended  the  ceremony  of  apud  London  de  dono  ^usdem  dm  per 

hrtighling  prince  Edward  on  the  feak  of  menus  Johis  de  Ringnwe,  ftc.  %  die 

FaMecosL   They  entered  the  hall,  while  jan.  zxj."  AAerwanU,  in  the  same  rail 

fbe  king  was  sittine  at  dinner  surrounded  four  shillings  are  given,  '<  MtmstmUo 

with  tite  new  kninits.  Nic  Trivet.  An-  comitiaHs  AliurcscW.  fiicienti  menestrel- 

nmL  p.  S48.  edit.  Szon.  The  whole  num-  ciam  suam  oonnn  prindpe,  Ac.  in  coinf-' 

bcr  knitted  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-  tiva  sua  existent^  nod  Penreth.  *'  Comp. 

seven.  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  80.  b.    Robert  dc  Gsnlerob.  Edw.  Princip.  WalK  ann.  S5. 

Bninne  nays  thi^  was  tlic  gtcAt«nt  royal  Edw.  I.    This  I  chieSy  rite  to  shew  the 

feast  sincr' king  Arthur's  at  Cerleon :  greatness  of  tJie  gratuity.  Minstrels  were 
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to  try  their  cunning  and  gift  in  their  several  faculties,  where 
great  rewards  and  rich  ^ftes  were  appointed  for  the  ofev* 
comers^."  Tilts  and  tournaments,  after  a  long  disuse,  were 
revived  with  supeiiour  lustre  in  the  reign  of  Edward  die  Unt 
Roger  earl  of  Mortimer,  a  magnificent  banm  of  that  reip, 
erected  in  his  stately  castle  of  Kenelworth  a  Round  Table^  it 
which  he  restored  the  rites  of  king  Arthur.  He  entertained 
in  this  castle  the  constant  retinue  of  one  hundred  kni^ts,  lad 
as  many  ladies;  and  invited  thither  adventurers  in  dmby 
from  every  part  of  Christendom  **•  Tliese  &bles  were  therefiic 
an  image  of  the  manners,  customs,  mode  of  life,  and  &fOiirite 
amusements,  which  now  prevailed,  not  only  in  France  bat  in 
England,  accompanied  with  all  the  decorations  which  funcj 
coidd  invent,  and  recommended  by  the  graces  of  ronuoitk 
fiction.  They  complimented  the  ruling  passion  of  the  timei^ 
and  cherished  in  a  high  degree  the  fiushionable  sentiments  of 
deal  honour,  and  fimtastic  fortitude. 

Among  Richard's  French  minstrels,  the  names  cmiy  of  thne 
are  recorded.  I  have  already  mentioned  Blondell  de  Nede. 
Fouquet  of  Marseilles,  and  Anselme  Fayditt,  many  of  whose 
compositions  still  remain,  were  also  among  the  poets  petnxused 
and  entertuned  in  England  by  Richard.     They  are  both  cde-. 

part  of  the  establishment  of  the  houshold  Who  adds,  that  the  bards  of  **  Nottb- 
of  our  nobility  before  the  year  1307.  wale*  won  the  piixe,  and  amongc  tke 
~  "  bold  1 


Thomas  earl  of   Lancaster  allows  at    musicians  Rees*s  owne  bouahoh 
Christmas,  cloth,  or  vetds  HbenUoj  to  his    were  counted  best.**    Rhees  was  one  of 


houshold  minstrels  at  a  great  expence,  the  Welsh  princes  who,  the  praoediiis 

in  the  year  ISH.    Stowe*s  Sunr.  Lond.  year,  attended  the  pariiameitt  at  Otf 

p.   1S4.  edit.  1618.     See  supr.  p.  95.  ford,  and  were  magnificently  entartaiiiad 

Soon  afterwards  the  minstrek  claimed  in  the  castle  of  that  dty  t^  Hcnuy  Ifas 

such  privileges  that  it  was  thou^t  ne-  Second.  Lord  Lyttelton's  HisL  Hen.IL 

cessary  to  reform  them  by  an  edict,  in  edit  iii.  p.  905L     It  may  not  be  fimlpi 

1315.     See  Heame*s  Append.  Leland.  to  our  present  purpose  to  mentioo  hoc^ 

Collectan.  ri.  36.     Yet,  as  I  hare  for-  that  Henry  the  Second,  in  llw  ytB 

merly  remarked  in  Obsxrtations  on  1179,  was  entertained  by  WeUi  bvdi 

Spenser's  Faiieib  Quksne,  we  find  a  at  Pembroke  castle  in  Wales  in  his  pv- 

person  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel  en-  sage  into  Ireland.     FoweU,  vt  Mipr. 

tering  Westminster-hall  on  horseback  p.  238.     The  snlgect  of  their  aoags  wv 

while  Edward  the  Second  was  solemnis-  the  history  of  king  Arthur.    SeeScldm 

ing  the  feast  of  Pentecest  as  above,  and  on  Polyolb.  s.  iu.  p.  53. 
presenting  a  letter  to  the  king.     See        '  Drayton's    Heroic.   Epist.   IIobt. 

Walring.  HisL  AngL  Franc,  p.  109.  IsAisf..  v.  53.     And  Notes  ibid,  frm 

«  roweU*9  Wales,  S37.   ediu  1581.  Waliingham. 
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lUBted  and  sometimes  imitated  by  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Fay- 
ditt,  a  native  of  Avignon,  united  the  professions  of  music  and 
ytene ;  and  the  (rovencials  used  to  call  his  poetry  de  ban  mots 
€  de  ban  son,  Petrarch  is  supposed  to  have  copied,  in  his 
TaiuMFO  Di  Amore,  many  strokes  of  high  imagination,  firom 
a  poem  written  by  Fayditt  on  a  similar  subject ;  particularly 
kk  his  description  of  the  Palace  of  Love.  But  Petrarch  has 
Bot  left  Fayditt  without  his  due  panegyric :  he  says  that  Fay- 
tongue  was  shield,  helmet,  sword,  and  spear '•  He  is 
in  Dante's  Paradise.  Fayditt  was  extremely  profuse 
and  voluptuous.  On  the  death  of  king  Richard,  he  travelled 
on  ibot  for  near  twenty  years,  seeking  his  fortune;  and  during 
this  long  pilgrimage  he  married  a  nun  of  Aix  in  Provence,  who 
was  young  and  lively,  and  could  accompany  her  husband's 
tales  and  sonnets  with  her  voice.  Fouquett  de  Marseilles  had 
a  beautiful  person,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  talent  for  singing :  these 
popular  accomplishments  recommended  him  to  the  courts  of 
king  Richard,  Raymond  count  of  Tholouse,  and  Beral  de 
Baubc;  where,  as  the  French  would  say,  iljit  les  delices  de 
cour.  He  feU  in  love  ^ith  Adelasia  the  wife  of  Beral,  whom 
lie  celebrated  in  his  songs.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled,  Las 
eamplanchas^de  BtraL  On  the  death  of  all  his  lords,  he  re- 
ceived absolution  for  his  sin  of  poctr}',  turned  monk,  and  at 
length  was  made  archbishop  of  Tholouse  ^     But  among  the 

*  TVhinf.  Am.  c.  it.  hu  dineue  and  her  kindncn,  luul  jtut 

*  Sec  Bamiduunps  Rccherch.The«tr.  time  to  say  inarticulately,  that  kaving 
9Vr.  Fkris,  1735.  p.  7. 9.  It  was  Jeflrcy,  tem  her  he  died  tattsfied.  The  countCM 
Ridiard*a  brother,  who  patronised  Jef-  made  him  a  most  splendid  funeral,  and 
fkwj  Rttdell,  a  fiunous  troubadour  of  erected  to  his  memory  a  tomb  of  por« 
Vronnet,  who  is  also  celebrated  by  Pe-  phyry,  incribed  with  an  epitaph  in  Ara- 
trarcfa.  This  poet  had  heard,  from  the  i>ian  verse.  She  commanded  hissonneta 
adTeDttuers  in  the  Crusades,  the  beauty  to  be  richly  copied  and  illuminated  with 
•f  mcountees  of  Tripoiy  highly  extolled,  letters  of  gold ;  was  seised  with  a  pro- 
!!•  bccnne  enamoured  from  imagina-  found  melandioly,  and  turned  nun.  I 
lioB :  onbarked  for  Tripoiy,  fell  sick  in  will  endeavour  to  translate  one  of  the 
iIm  voyage  through  the  fever  of  ezpec-  sonnets  which  he  made  on  his  voyace. 
tstiOD,  and  was  brought  on  shore  at  Tri-  Vrai  et  doient  m'en  partray,  &c.  It  has 
pfllyhatfeipifiiig.  ^Die  countess,  having;  some  pathos  and  sentiment,  "  I  ihould 
i€Cgifcd  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  this  depart  pensive,  but  for  tliis  love  of  mine 
0illant  stranger,  hastened  to  the  shore  «a /oroiray ;  for  I  know  not  what  diffi- 
and  took  him  by  tlie  hand.  He  opene<l  niities  I  have  to  encounter,  my  native 
his  eyes;  and  at  once  overpowered  by  land  being  w/ir  aimy.    lliou  who hasi 
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many  Frencli  minstrels  invited  into  England  by  Richard,  ilii 
itatural  to  suppose,  that  some  of  them  made  their  magnificot 
and  heroic  patron  a  principal  sulgect  of  their  compoaitioin*. 
And  this  subject,  by  means  of  the  constant  communicatioo 
between  both  nations,  probably  became  no  less  &shionable  in 
France:  especiaUy  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  general 
populari^  of  Richard's  character,  his  love  of  chivalry,  hb 
gallantry  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  &vours  which  he  so  Ebe- 
lally  conferred  on  the  minstrels  of  that  country.  We  have  t 
romance  now  remaining  in  English  rhyme,  which  celebrates 
the  achievements  of  this  illustrious  monarch.  It  is  entided 
Richard  cuer  du  lyon,  and  was  probably  translaled  firam 
the  French  about  the  period  above  mentioned.  That  it  was,  it 
least,  translated  from  the  French,  appears  from  the  Prologues 

In  Fraunce  these  rjines  were  wroht, 
Every  Englyshe  ne  knew  it  not. 

Ftom  which  also  we  may  gather  the  popularity  of  his  iMry,  m 

these  lines. 

King  Richard  is  the  beste^ 

That  is  found  in  any  geste*'. 

iDflde  all  things,  and  who  fonned  this        **  Fayditt  is  said  to  have  written  a 

lOTe  of  mine  M/arowriy,  give  roe  strength  Chant  Jknebre  on  his  death.      Itwi 

of  body,  and  then  I  may  hope  to  sec  this  champs,  ib.  p.  10. 
lore  of  mine  to  Jar  away.     Surely  my         [For  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Foi- 

loTc  must  be  founded  on  true  merit,  as  quet  de  Marseille  and  Gauoelm  Faidil^ 

I  love  one  so  far  away  !     If  I  am  easy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  thnd  Yohune 

for  a  moment,  yet  I  feel  a  thousand  of  M.   Raynouard*s  excelknU  worit  al- 

pains  for  her  who  is  so  far  away.     No  ready  noticed.  Xlic  second  voluiDeciMi- 

othcr  love  ever  touched  my  heart  than  tains  a  prose  translation  of  Faidit'sPbaA 

this  for  her  so  far  awmf.     A  fairer  than  on  the  death  of  Richard  I.— Entn] 
she  never  toudicd  any  heart,  either  near,        ^  This    agrees  with  what   Hovedtn 

or  far  away.^*     Every  fourth  line  ends  says,  ubisupr.  "  Dicebatur  ufaique^nad 

with  du  iuench.  Sec  Nostradamus,  &c.  non  erat  talis  in  orbe." 

[The  original  poem,    of  which  the        ^  Impr.  for  W.  C.  4to.     It  nwrta'm 

above  is  only  a  fragment,  will  be  found  Sign.  A  1. — Q,  iii.     There  is  aiwAtf 

in  the  third  volunK*  of  M.  Raynouard*s  edition  impr.  W.  dc  Worda^  4l0b  I5S8> 

*'  Choix  dcs  Poesies  Originales  des  Trou-  Tliere  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  in 

badours."   The  scemiug  inaccuracies  of  College  at  Cambridge,  A  9. 
Warton*6  translation  may  have  arisen        [Among  Crynes*s  books  in  tha 

from  the  varied  readings  of  his  original  leian  library  is  a  copy  of  king  TTiihafJV 

text.  The  fragment  pubUshcd  by  M.  Sis-  romance,   printed  by  W.  de  Woide  in 

mondi,  diiVvrs  e>>cntial]y  from  tho  larger  \j09.  Cr,  731.  8vo.     'ITiis  edition  wi 

poem  given  by  M.  lJ;iynouard.— Edit.]  in  tJie  Harlcian  library .-..ADDiTtons.] 
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That  this  romance,  either  in  French  or  English^  existed  be- 
^^^re  the  year  1300,  is  evident  from  its  being  cited  by  Robert 
^  Gloucester,  in  his  relation  of  Richard's  reign. 

In  Romance  of  him  imade  me  it  may  finde  iwrite^. 

*^)s  tale  is  also  mentioned  as  a  romance  of  some  antiquity 

^Oiong  other  &mous  romances,  \p.  the  prologue  of  a  voluminous 

'Metrical  translation  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  attributed  to  Lid- 

S^te'.     It  is  likewise  frequently  quoted  by  Robert  de  Brunn^ 

^^Iio  wrote  much  about  the  same  time  with  Robert  of  Gloucester 

Whan  Philip  tille  Acres  cam  litelle  was  his  dede» 

The  Romance  sais  gret  sham  who  so  that  pas*  wl  rede. 


Chnm.  p.  487« 

Many  speken  of  men  that  romaunces 

rede,  &c. 
Of  Bevys,  Gy,  and  Gawayne, 
Of  KTNO  Rtchard,  and  Owaync, 
Of  Tristram,  and  Pcrcyvaylc, 
Of  Rowland  ris,  and  Aglavaulc, 
Of  Archeroun,  and  of  Octavian, 
Of  Charles,  and  of  Cassibcdlan, 
OfK[II]eveIoke,Home,ahdofWade, 
In  romances  that  of  hem  bi  made 
Hiat  geitours  dos  of  him  gestes 
At  mangeres  and  at  great  festes. 
Here  dcdis  ben  in  remcmbmunce, 
In  many  fair  romanncc. 
But  of  the  worthiest  wyght  in  wcdc, 
That  ever  bystrod  any  strede 
Spekes  no  man,  ne  in  romi^unce  redes, 
OflThis  battaylc  ne  of  his  dedes ; 
OS*  that  bottayle  spekes  no  man. 
There  all  prowes  of  knyghtes  began, 
Thet  was  forsothe  of  the  Kataylc 
Thet  at  Taova  was  saunfayle, 
Of  f  wythe  a  fyght  as  tlier  was  one,  &c. 
Ffor  ther  were  in  thet  on  side, 
SSzti  kjfnges  and  dukes  of  pride.— 
And  there  was  the  best  bodi  in  dedc 
That  ever  yit  wered  wedc, 
^then  the  world  was  made  so  fcrre, 
'that  was  Ecroa  in  echc  werrc,  &c. 

Laud.  K  76.  f.  1.  fol.  MSS.  BibL  BodL 
Cdd.  membr.  Whether  this  poem  was 
written  by  Lidgate,  I  shall  not  enquire 
at  preaent*  I  shall  only  say  here,  that 
it  is  totally  diflcrcnt  from  either  of  Lid- 
gate's  two  poems  on  the  Tueban  and 
TmoJAV  Wars;  and  that  tlic  manuscript, 


which  u  beautiftilly  writteut  appean  to' 
be  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  BhA, 

[By  the  wav«  it  appears  fkmn  this  quo-' 
tation,  that  there  waa  an  old  romance 
called  Wads.  Wada'a  Moie  is  mantUirtwl 
in  Chaucer's  Makcuauitts  Tali,  v.  940. 
p.  68.  Unr. 

And  eke  these  olde  wivis,  ^od  it  woCe^ 
They  connin  so  much  crafte  m  Waditbaie* 
Again,  Troxl.  Criss;  iii.  615. 

He  songe,  she  plaide^  be  tokk  m  Ua 
of  JFade. 

Where,  says  the  glomarist,  "  A  nmmi- 
tick  story,  famous  at  that  time,  of  one 
Wade,  who  performed  many  stnmga 
explmts,  and  met  with  many  wooderflil 
adventures  in  his  Boat  GuigeUt,  *'  Spe^it 
says,  that  Wade*s  history  waa  long  and 
^/o^u/oio.— >  AnmTioKB.  1 

[The  story  of  Wade  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  following  passage  taken  fitnn  the 
Romance  of  Sir  Bevis : 

Swiche  batailc  ded  neuer  non 

Cristene  man  of  flesch  and  bon^- 

Of  a  dragoun  thar  beside. 

That  Beucs  slough  ther  in  that  tida^ 

Saue  Sire  Launcclot  de  Lake, 

He  faught  with  a  fur-drake. 

And  VTade  dede  also. 

And  neuer  knightes  boute  thai  to. 

The  connection  between  Wade,  and  a 
hero  bearing  a  similar  name  in  the  wU- 
kina  Saga  wil  be  noticed  elsewhere.*- 
Kdit.] 

*  Passus.  C'oiiii>are  Percy's  BalL  ii. 
t)6.  .'598.  edit  176T. 
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'  The  Romancer  it  sais  Richard  did  make  a  pele*.*— 
Tlie  Romance  of  Richard  sais  he  wan  the  toun^ — 
He  tellis  in  the  Romance  sen  Acres  wonnen  was 
How  God  gaf  him  fidr  chance  at  the  bataile  of  Cai&s^.< 
Sithen  at  Japhet  was  slajm  fimuelle  his  stede 
Tlie  Romans  tellis  gret  pas  of  his  douhty  dede'. — 
Soudan  s6  curtejs  never  dmk  no  wyne, 
The  same  the  Romans  sais  that  is  of  Richardyn^ 
In  prisoon  was  he  bounden,  as  the  romance  sais, 
In  cheynes  and  lede  wonden  that  hevy  was  of  peis^ — 

I  am  not  indeed  quite  certain,  whether  or  no  in  some  of  tbex 
instances,  Robert  de  Brunne  may  not  mean  his  French  ori- 
ginal Peter  Langtoft     But  in  tlie  following  lines  he  manifetdf 
refers  to  our  romance  of  Richard,  between  which  and  L«ii|^ 
toft's  chronicle  he  expressly  makes  a  distinction.     And  in  the 
ecmclusion  of  the  reign, 

I  knowe  no  more  to  ryme  of  dedes  of  kyng  Richard: 

Who  so  wille  his  dedes  all  the  sothe  se. 

The  romance  that  men  reden  ther  is  propirte. 

This  that  I  have  said  it  is  Pers  sawe<. 

Als  he  in  romance  **  lad  ther  after  gan  I  drawe^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  both  these  rhyming  chroniders 
cite  from  the  English  translation :  if  so,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  this  romance  was  translated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  or  his  predecessor  Henry  the  Third.  Perhaps  earli^. 
This  circumstance  throws  die  French  original  to  a  still  higher 
period. 

In  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  there  is  "  Histoire  de  Richard 
Roi  d*  Angleterre  ct  de  Maquemore  d'  Irlande   en  rime^." 

*  Percy*9  Ball.  ii.  p.  157.  '  p.  205.     Du  Cange  recites  an  old 

^  Ibid.  ^  p.  175.  French  manuscript  pruse  romancct 


are  unnoticed  by  Langtoft. — Enrr.]  same,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late 

<*  Percy's  Ball.  ii.  p.  175.  Mr.  Martin  of  Falgrave  in  Suffolk. 

*  Ibid.'  p.  188.                 f  p.  198.  ^  Num.  75:Jl». 

*  **  The  word>  of  my  original  Pe!rr  [An  account  of  this  rmnance  will  be 
Lan^tif/},'"                    *>  In  French.  found  in  Mr.  Strutt's  Regal  Antiquitin. 
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Richard  is  tlie  last  of  our  monarchs  whose  achievements  were 
adorned  with  fiction  and  fable.  If  not  a  superstitious  belief  of 
the  times,  it  was  an  hyperbolical  invention  started  by  the  min- 
strels, which  soon  grew  into  a  tradition,  and  is  gravely  recorded 
by  the  chroniclers,  that  Richard  carried  with  him  to  the  Cru- 
sades king  Arthur's  celebrated  ^sword  Caliburn,  and  that  he 
presented  it  as  a  gift,  or  relic,  of  inestimable  value  to  Tancred 
king  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  1191.^  Robert  of  Brunne  calls  this 
sword  VLJewel^. 

And  Richard  at  that  time  gaf  him  a  faire  juelle, 

The  gude  swerd  Caliburne  which  Arthur  lufied  so  well. " 

Indeed  the  Arabian  writer  of  the  life  of  the  sultan  Saladin, 
mentions  some  exploits  of  Richard  almost  incredible.  But,  as 
Lord  Lyttelton  justly  observes,  this  historian  is  highly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  fiicts  which  he  re- 
lates. It  is  from  this  writer  we  learn,  in  the  most  authentic 
manner,  the  actions  and  negotiations  of  Richard  in  the  course 
of  the  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  all 
the  particulars  of  that  memorable  war^. 

But  before  I  produce  a  specimen  of  Richard's  English  ro- 
mance, I  stand  still  to  give  some  more  extracts  from  its  Pro- 
logues, which  contain  matter  much  to  our  present  purpose: 
as  they  have  very  fortunately  preserved  the  subjects  of  many 
romances,  perhaps  metrical,  then  fashionable  both  in  France 
and  England.  And  on  these  therefore,  and  their  origin,  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  some  remarks. 

Fele  romanses  men  make  newe 

Of  good  knyghtes  strong  and  trewe : 

It  rdmles  entirely  to  the  Irifth  win  of  and  tilTery  bonet,  belet  of  nlk,  torn 

Ridwrd  II.  and  the  latter  part  of  the  great  ships,  and  fifteen  gallici»  giv«n  bj 

raign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Mr.  Tancred.    Benedict.  Abb.  pw  648.  edit. 

Ritwn  hat  confounded  Maquemore,  with  Ileame. 

Dennond  Mac  Monmchf  king  of  Lcin-        "  Joctde,    In  the  general  and  true 

■Icr,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  II*  though  sense  of  the  word.     Robert  de  BnuuM^ 

hm  adds  with  great  candour,  **  but  why  in  another  place,  calls  a  licfa  pavilioii  a 

Icing  Ridiard  [coeur  de  lion]  is  intio-  joweUe.  p.  15S.  "  Chron.  pw  I5S. 

docad  does  not  appear."— £mt.  ]  **  See  Hist  of  Hen.  IL  Td.  it.  p.  961. 

I  larttumforserefml  Tcsselaofgold  App. 
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Of  hey  dedys  men  rede  romance, 

Bothe  in  England  and  in  Fraunce ; 

Of  Bcfwelond  and  of  Olyver, 

And  of  everie  Doseper^j 

Of  Alysander  and  Charlemain, 

Of  kyng  Arthor  and  of  Gawayn ; 

How  they  wer  knyghtes  good  and  curteys, 

Of  Turpt^  and  of  Oder  Daneys. 

Of  Trqye  men  rede  in  ryme, 

What  werre  ther  was  in  olde  tjine; 

Of  Ector  and  of  Achylles, 

What  folk  they  slewe  in  that  pres,  &€•** 

And  again  in  a  second  Prologue,  after  a  pause  has  been 
made  by  the  minstrel  in  the  course  of  singing  the  poem« 

Now  herkenes  to  my  tale  sothe 
Though  I  swere  yow  an  othe 
I  wolie  reden  romaunces  non 
Of  PflmS  ne  of  Ypomydone^ 
0{  Alisaundre,  ne  Charlemagne^ 
(XArthatir,  ne  of  sere  Gawain^ 
Nor  of  sere  Launcelot  the  luake^ 
Of  Beffsj  ne  Guy  ne  sere  Si^drake^ 
Ne  of  J7ry,  ne  of  Octavian^ 
Ne  of  Hector  the  strong  man, 
Ne  of  Jason^  neither  of  Herades^ 
Ne  oi Eneasy  neither  Achilles^. 

'  Charlemagne*s  Twelve  peers.  Douzc  ludes  in  a  sort  of  prologue.  See  Ssct*  i 

Pairs*  Ft,  p.  15.  supr. 

^  [The  text  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  -mt  i     .  *       i        r^ -^     j       .u^. 

Weber's  edition  of  this  romance,  in  his  ^^^  J^*^*  ^f^^^S  Cnstendom  that  is  » 

"Metrical  Romances  of  the  13th,  14th,  ^^u^^/t.^    .,    ,    ^^   ^ 

and  15th  Centuries.-  3  vols.  8to.  Edin.  ^**  oure  lorde  s  heite  Mode  that  tbt 

ISia-EniT.]  „     sp^  hath  y  souyt  

'  [The  old  prints  copy  reads  Per-  Men  wilnethe  more  yhere  of  bat«yle  rf 

n^  ^"^"^  Parthenope,  or  Parthe-  ^„^  ^P^^^  ^^^  ^^  _^^^^  .^ 

^Line  6657.  To  some  of  these  ro-     ^  i^^I'    a  ^^  j  ^   _^ 

mances  &e  author  of  the  manuscript    ^  R^^^^  ^  Ofyvtre,  Mnd  Gy  ^ 

LivM  OF  THE  Saikts,  written  about  the     -^  -  u^i^^lnA  TkJMt^^  «k^  ^  «««i- 
yetf.lfiOO^  and  cited  above  at  large,  al-    "^'^S*]^!^^^^^ 
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Here,  among  otliers,  some  of  the  most  capital  and  favourite 
stories  of  romance  are  mentioned,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  the 
Siege  of  Troy  with  its  appendages,  and  Alexander  the  Great : 
and  there  are  four  autliors  of  high  esteem  in  the  dark  ages, 
Geoffiry  of  Monmouth,  Turj^in,  Guido  of  Colonna,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  whose  books  were  the  grand  repositories  of  these 
subjects,  and  contained  most  of  die  traditionary  fictions, 
whether  of  Ambian  or  classical  origin,  which  constantly  sup- 
plied materials  to  the  writers  of  romance.  1  shall  speak  of 
these  audiors,  with  tiieir  subjects,  distuicdy. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  re{)eat  here  what  has  been  already 
observed "  concerning  the  writings  of  Geoffr}'  of  Monmouth 
and  Turpin.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  at  present,  that  these 
.two  fabulous  historians  recorded  die  achievements  of  Charle- 
magne and  of  Arthur :  and  that  Tur})in's  history  was  artfully 
forged  under  the  name  of  that  archbishop  about  the  yeor  1110, 
fHth  a  design  of  giving  countenance  to  the  Crusades  from  the  ex- 
ample of  so  high  an  authority  as  Charlemagne,  whose  pretended 
visit  to  the  holy  sfepulchre  is  described  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

Who  M>  loveth  to  here  talcs  of  suchc  Of  kyng  Artour  that  was  so  rjche, 

thioge,  Wan  non  in  hys  tyme  so  ilyche : 

Here  he  may  y  here  thyng  that  nys  no  Of  wonders  that  among  his  knyghtsfellc^ 

lesynge,  ^  And  auntyrs  dedyn  as  men  her  telle, 

Of  postoles  and  martcrcs   that  hardi  As  GavKyn,  and  othir  fuU  abylle 

knysttes  were,  '\^nucli  that  kept  the  round  tabyll, 

And  ste&st  were  in  batoile  and  fleddc  How  kyng  Charles  and  Rowland  fkwgfat 

no^  for  no  fere,  &c.  With  Saraxinb,  nold  thei  be  cawght; 

The  anonvmous  author  of  an  anticnt  Of  Try$tram  and  Ysoudt  the  swetc, 

manuscript  poem,  called  "  The  boke  of  ^^^^  thei  with  love  first  gan  mete. 

StorietcaUed  Cursor  MuKr.i,**  translated  ^^  ^Y^S  •^«^»  "nd  of  J$enbras 

trom  the  French,  seems  to  have  been  ^  Vd^ync  and  Amadat, 

of  the  fame  opinion.    His  work  consists  Stories  of  divers  thynget 

of  reUgious  legends :  but  in  the  prologue  Of  prmces,  prelates,  and  kynges, 

he  takes  occasion  to  mention  many  tales  Wa^X  «>"«*  o^  <i»^e™  «7*ne 

of  another  kind,  which  were  more  agree-  ^^  Enclish,  French,  and  Latyne,  &c. 

able  to  the  generaUty  of  readers.  MS&  ITiis  ylke  boke  is  translate 

Laud,  K  5S.  f.  177.  BibL  BodL  Into  English  tong  to  rede 

--      ,  .        , ^.   #     ^    1  For  the  love  of  £nfflish  lede 

Men  lykyn  Jestis  for  to  here  p- -  «    "r^  _i     j   * 

A«^  JUL..  *<.^A  s«  ^;»««.  »«•.«»  '""f^  comyn  folk  of  England,  Ac 

And  romans  rede  m  divers  manere  c„ij-„  «♦  «.  a^  •»»  «k....wJ 

Of  AU«mdrt  the  conquerour,  ^^^VJ}  ^  ^L  ?^  T  ^ 

Of  Jufiw  a««r  the  eSperour,  ^^^^  tongpieched  ism  l^iauDce^fte. 

Of  Grtaee  and  Trou  the  strong  stryf.  See  Montf.  Par.  MSS.  754a  andpu  lSa» 

Thcr  many  a  man  lost  his  lyf:  supr. 

or  A^  that  baron  bold  of  hand  "  See  Din.  L 

The  fint  conquerour  of  Englond, 
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As  to  tlie  Siege  of  Troy,  it  appears  that  both  Homer's  po^on 
were  unknown,  at  least  not  understood  in  Europe,  from    'die 
abolition  of  literature  by  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,    Z€ 
the  fourteenth.     Geofiry  of  Monmouth   indeed,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1 160,  a  man  of  learning  for  that  age,  produoes 
Homer  in  attestation  of  a  fact  asserted  in  his  history :  but  id 
such  a  manner,  as  shews  that  he  knew  little  more  than  Haauafm 
name,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Homer^s  snl>^ 
ject     Geofiry  says,  that  Brutus  having  ravaged  the  prorince 
of  Agquitain  with  fire  and  sword,  came  to  a  place  where  the 
city  of  Tours  now  stands,  as  Homer  testifies^.     But  the  Troj&n 
story  was  still  kept  alive  in  two  Latin  pieces,  which  passed 
under  the  names  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Creteosis. 
Dares's  history  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  as  it  was  cilledy 
pretended  to  Imve  been  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Dues 
Phrygius  into  Latin  prose  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  a  wretdiad 
performance,  and  forged  under  those  specious  names  in  tli^ 
decline  of  Latin  literature  ^.     Dictys  Cretensis  is  a  prose  Litin 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  six  books,  plu'aphrased  aboi^ 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian  or  Constantine  by  one  Septimius,  firoKd 
some  Grecian  history  on  the  same  subject,  said  to  be  discoTer^d 
under  a  sepulchre  by  means  of  an  earthquake  in  the  city  of 
Cnossus,  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have  been  compos^*^ 
by  Dictys,  a  Cretan,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Trojan  war.    1^* 
fraud  of  discovering  copies  of  books  in  this  extraordinary  mari- 
ner, in  order  to  uifer  from  thence  tlieir  high  and  indubitable 
antiquity,  so  frequently  practised,  betrays  itself.     But  that  tb^ 
present  Latin  Dictys  had  a  Greek  original,  now  lost,  appears 

'  L.  i.  ch.  14.  but  to  Plato*s  opinion  in  his  RkfvblV* 

y  In  the  Epistle  prefixed,  the  pre-  Dares,  ^ith  Dictys  Cretensis  next  do* 

tended  translator   Nepos  says,  that  he  tioncd  in  the  text,  was  first  printed  li 

found  this  work  at  Athens,  in  the  hand-  Milan  in  1477.     Mabillon  sayi,  dot  • 

writing  of  Dares.     He  adds,  speaking  manuscript  of  the  Pseudo-Daret  oocon 

of    the    controverted    authenticity    of  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  FloifMe, 

Homer,  De  tare  Athtfdt  JVDicivuJuUy  upwards  of  eight  hundred  yeui  oU* 

cum  pro  iiisano  Homerut  haberetur  quod  Mus.  Ital.  i.  p.  169.     This  work  wm 

deot  aim  hominibus  bcUigerasse  dttcrijtnt.  abridged  by  Vincentius  BeIloTaoaiyi» 

In  which  words  he  does  not  refer  to  any  a  friar  of  Burgundy,  about  the  Tear  1244. 

public  decree  of  the  Athenian  judges,  See  his  SpecuL  Histor.  lib.  iii.  6S. 
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firom  the  numerous  grecisms  with  which  it  abounds :  and  fix)in 
the  literal  correspondence  of  many  passages  with  the  Greek 
fragments  of  one  Dictys  cited  by  antient  authors.  The  Greek 
original  was  very  probably  forged  under  the  name  of  Dictys, 
a  traditionary  writer  on  the  subject,  in  tlie  reign  of  Nero^  who 
is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  the  Trojan  story  >.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  metaphrase  of 
Homer,  with  many  fabulous  interpolations.  At  length  Guido 
de  Colonna,  a  native  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  a  learned  civilian, 
and  no  contemptible  Italian  poet,  about  the  year  1260,  engraft- 
ing on  Dares  and  Dictys  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which 
the  taste  of  bis  age  dictated,  and  which  the  connection  between 
.Grecian  and  Godiic  fiction  easily  admitted ;  at  the  same  time 
comprehending  in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argonautic  stories 
from  Ovid,  Statins,  and  Valerius  Flaccus^,  compiled  a  grand 
prose  romance  in  Latin,  containing  fifteen  books,  and  entitled 
in  most  maniLscripts  Historia  de  Bella  Trojano^.  It  was  writ* 
ten  at  the  request  of  Mattlieo  de  Porta,  archbishop  of  Salerno. 
Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  sui^erseded  by  this  improved  and  comprehensive 
history  of  tlie  Grecian  heroes :  imd  from  this  period  Achilles, 
Jason,  and  Hercules,  were  adopted  into  romance,  and  cele- 
brated in  common  with  Lancelot,  Rowland,  Gawain,  Oliver, 
and  other  Christian  champions,  whom  tliey  so  nearly  resembled 

*  See  PeriKon.  Diwvrtat  de  Diet.  ^  It  was  iint  printed  Argentont.  148d. 
Creccns.  sect  xxix.  Con.4tiintinuH  I^a-  and  ihid.  1489.  fol.  'file  work  wm 
caHs»  a  learned  monk  of  Constantiiiople,  finished,  as  appeani  by  a  note  at  the  end, 
one  of  the  restorers  of  Grecian  literature  in  1*287.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
in  Europe  near  four  hundred  years  ago,  l)y  Philip  or  Christopher  Cefflo,  a  Flo- 
%tey%  tlwt  Dictys  CretenKis  in  Greek  was  rentine,  and  this  translation  waa  first 
lost.  This  writer  is  not  once  mentioned  printed  at  Venice  in  1481.  4to.  It  has 
hf  Eustathius,  who  lived  about  tlie  also  been  translated  into  German.  See 
^«ar  I  ]70»  in  his  elaborate  and  extensive  Lamhcc.  ii.  948.  The  purity  of  our 
cmrnnentary  on  Homer.  author*s  Italian  stjrle  has  been  much 

*  The  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flac-  commended.  For  his  Italian  poetry, 
cits  are  cited  in  Chaucer's  H/fjwjnle  and  see  Mongitor,  ubi  supr.  p.  167.  Cora- 
Jtiedtiu  «  Lethiro  reade  theboke  Argo-  paro  also,  Diar.  Kruditor.  ItaL  xiH. 
nauticon.**  ▼.  90.  But  Guido  »  after-  258.  Montfaucon  mentions,  ui  the  royal 
wards  «jted  as  a  writer  on  that  subject,  library  at  Paris,  I^  Roxav  de  Tiebet 
ibid.  97.  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  common  auijutracint  de  TVaye  la  ^rande,  CataL 
manuscript.  See  pa^.  141.  i:ifr.  MSS.  ii.  p.  923^198. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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in  ihe  extravagance  ol'  tlieir  odt-eniures '.  TliU  work  nbouwli 
witli  Oriental  imagery,  of  wlilcli  tlie  subject  vas  cxtrvnicly  mih 
ccptible.     It  iias  oImi  some  traitcj;  of  Anibiun  Ulcratiire.    The 

'  Bale  HTV  thil   Eilvrardtlii!   pint,  u,  c-.-.itnu. ..■.■.!  «iili  .-.n  "rMi.itm.r  Jon 
havinff  inrt  with  our  lutluir  in  IVmly,  ill 
rtturnlllB  IVom  Ajii>,  invited  liiiu  inia 
Englwid,  liiL  se.     This  prinre  m  in- 

Mt*<IC<l  ill  Uw  Trqj«n  slorj-,  w  we  bWI  . 

KC  beloK'.     Our  niiloriRiH  relalc,  tliBi  'i: 

he  wmtmd  In  Scfly  in  the  ye«r  1270.  tin.  hL-r-y-  .if  tlu.  II.1C 

Cbtoo.  Rob.  Bnin.  p.  397.     A  wriiet  roluniiiKnii  work  i>r  l'< 

quoted  by  Heune,  (uppoied  to  be  John  More  (rnnicnl  bj    U'  i  r 

9iinr(  the  chronicler,  ofSi  that  "Guido  fnrirL'--irlli  ijilfn  rs"-.-: 

-    ~  •  .  .      .    ^     .   „j^^  _....   .,...-    ,-.  .  .. 


lie  Catumnna  ■rriiing  in  £nglaiu 
eommavtiaenrril    ^  ting   Edim 


FirUe,  mtde  KhoUn  utd  aonotationi 
upoD  Dletjii  Crelsnu!  and  Dans  Pliri- 
ffiuik.  Hesidv)  thew,  herritM  Urge  the 
BattayU  af  Troye."  Ileming.  (^ut. 
li.  619.  Aamng  bit  uork»  is  niCiieil 
HlHorvi  de  Kralbui  Rfbimpie  An^Uif. 
It  Is  quoted  by  nmii;  irrften  under  ibe 
rillc  of  ChniiiiMm  Bnlanitanim.  Hu 
U  mud  also  tu  buvB  writun  Chmnkum 
Sue  Mungilor. 


BiX"C  i 


[Mr>  tHclihom  hD!><:taicd  these  "Sdio- 
lic^"  uf  Guiilu  to  have  been  piililinliHl 
inlhe;rcu- 1U16;  aitMiiifisiuiitiBke,— 
line*  it  lcB<n  T I  yonn  between  ttw  dM*, 
and  the  period  at  which  lie  at^JgiK  the 
firwapiM'iiriiiice.iflhc  Jti'l.irfi  Tr-^oim. 


MaerUnt  ( I 


Wunbur)!,  a  cuuuiui' 
dviivMl  h»  German  II 
feueiin  ban  uken  r 

oiipmil.  (iml  )ii.  [imiii 


beyonil  the  humble  luk  of  ntjudng  imo 
(irDM  the  metrical  cvmpilatiuni  nt  Ills 
juvdecEHon.  It  U  true,  thii  circum- 
ilanee  will  not  admit  of  abwlute  pniuf, 
till  the  unenil  pocini  upon  tlie  'riojan 
ttoij  extant  III  «ur  own  and  nrioui  con- 


liiat".;    .  ... 

Waco  (ll£5)i  ••  but  a  rragmvDt  of  a     llearik  fan  Wyn't  llluoriaclu  A 
larger  woik,  whlcli  die  aulhur  unirai    uandcii,  AiiMmhni  leilu— £aB 
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Trcgan  horse  is  a  horse  of  brass ;  and  Hercules  is  taught  astro- 
xiomy,  and  the  seven  liberal  sciences.     But  I  forbear  to  enter 
«t  present  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  this  history, 
ms  it  must  often  occasionally  be  cited  hereafter.     I  shall  here 
only  furtlicr  observe  in  general,  tliat  tliis  work  is  the  chief 
source  from  which  Chaucer  derived  his  ideas  about  the  Trojan 
story ;  that  it  was  professedly  paraphrased  by  Lydgate,  in  the 
year  14*20,  into  a  prolix  English  poem,  called  the  Boke  of 
Troye^  at  the  command  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth ;  that  it  be- 
came the  ground-work  of  a  new  compilation  in  French,  on  the 
same  subject,  written  by  Raoul  le  Feure  chapl^n  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  HGi-,  and  partly  translated  into  En- 
glish prose  in  the  year  1471|  by  Caxton,  under  the  title  of  the 
Reatyel  of  the  histories  of  Troy^  at  the  request  of  Margaret 
dutchess  of  Burgimdy :  and  that  from  Caxton's  book  afterwards 
modernised,  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  drama  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida^ 

*  Who  mentions  it  in  a  French  a«  called  the  FiHd  of  Ida.  Bartholin,  ibid, 
well  an  I^tin  romance:  edit.  1555.  Sig-  In  the  very  sublime  ode  on  the  Diasolu- 
naL  B.  i.  pag.  2,  tion  uf  the  World,  cited  by  Bartholine, 

»  m  the  latyn  and  the  fronsl.c  yt  .s.      ^^^  ^,,„,,,j  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

It  ocrciirs  in  FVench,  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  world  appear,  the  Am:  thatt  meet  in  the 

Brit.  MuA.  16  F.  ix.     This  maniiv:ript  Jichi  of  Ma^  and  tdt  tf  the  dnt rayed  habi^ 

wan  prnbably  written  not  long* after  the  tatinns    }larthol.  L.  ii.  can.  14.  p.  597. 

year  13(X\  Compare  Amgrim.  Jon.  .Crrmog.  L  i« 

[In  Lincoln Vinn  library  there  is  a  c.  4.  p.  45,  46.    See  also  Edda,  fab.  5. 

poem    entitled     Bfllum     Trojamdm,  in  the  proem  to  Rcscniui*8  Edda,  it  ia 

Num.  350.  Pr.  said,  <<  Odin  appointed  twelre  judges  or 

SicWhen  god  Lade  U.U  wor,^  w™«h.     V^^^r  rJ^Z.^^'^Z 

'  ■^■'  laws  of  TaoY,  and  the  customs  of  the 

■  The  western  nations  in  early  times,  Trojaxs.*'     Sec   Hickes.    Tbcsaur.  i. 

have  been  fond  of  deducing  their  origin  Dissertat.  Epi(«t.  p.  39.     See  also  Mal- 

from  Troy,     lliis  tradition  KiK>ms  to  l)c  k'U*s  Ilitt.  Dannem.  ii.  p.  34.  Bartho. 

couched  under  Odin^s  original  cmigra-  linus  thinks  that  the  compiler  of  the 

tion  from  that  part  of  Asia  wliich  is  con-  ]*M«lic  mythology,  who  lived  A.  D.  1070, 

nectcd  with  Phrygia.   As^^rd,  or  Asians  finding   that  the    Britons  and    Francs 

fartrtMtj  was  the  city  from  which  (><lin  drew  their  descent  from  IVoy,  was  am- 

led  his  colony ;    and   by   some   it    is  bitious  of  assigning  the  same  boasted 

called  Troy.     To  this  plari>  also  the}'  origin  to  Odin.     But  this  tradition  ap* 

fbuppo!«ed  Odin  to  return  after  his  dentli,  pears  to  have  been  older  than  the  Ed- 

wherc  he  was  to  receive  those  wlio  died  dn.     And  it  is  more  prolKible,  that  the 

in  battle,  in  a  hall  nu^fod  with  glittering  Britons  and  Francs  borrowed  it  from 

shields.     See  Bartholin.    L.  ii.  cap.  8.  the   Scandinavian  Goths,  and  adapted 

p.  40?,  403.  seq.     This  hall,  says  the  it  to  themselves;  unless  we  suppose  that 

£<lda,  is  in  the  city  of  Asgard,  which  is  these  nations,  I  mean  the  former,  wet* 

K  2 
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Proofs  have  been  given,  in  the  two  prdogues  just  fiud^ 
t)i§  gen^rid  pc^ularily  of  Alexander's  story,  another  brandb 
Qreoian  history  fiunoys  in  the  dark  ages.    To  these  we 
adi}  the  evi4enQ9  of  Chaucer. 

Alisaundres  stcme  b  so  commune, 
That  everie  wight  that  hath  discrecioune 
Hath  herde  somewhat  or  al  of  his  fortuned 

And  in  the  Home^Famej  Alexander  is  placed  with  Hercoks'. 
I  have  already  remarked  that  he  was  celebrated  in  a  Latin 
poem  by  Gualtier  de  Chatillon,  in  the  year  1212\  Odier 
proofs  will  occur  Iq  their  proper  places  K    The  truth  is,  Alo- 


fanacheB  of  the  Gothic  ttcm,  whidi  gate  Icgid  m  an  anthonric  and 

t)iem  a  soft  of  inherent  right  to  tbedjum.  proof  in  a  contioveny  of  cmt : . 

Tliis  raaMming  may  perhaps  account  for  unportance,  by  Edintfd  mt  Rnt  mk 

tbp  a^rly  eiistenoe  and  extraordinary  his  nobility,  witiMHit  tba  levl  olJMlioa 

popukrilv  of  the  Trojan  story  among  from  the  opposite  party.     It  wis  m  ^ 

nations   ignorant   and    illitente,  who  famous  dispute  oonoeming  the  snUMlioa 

could  only  have  received  it  by  tradition,  of  the  crown  oif  England  to  thutci  Sm- 

Geoffry  of  Monmouth  took  this  descent  land,  about  the  year  1901.    The  sD^ 

of  tbe  Britons  from  Troy,  from  the  tions  are  in  a  l^tcr  to  pone  BaiSkm, 

Welsh  or  Armoric  bards,  and  they  per-  signed  and  sealed  by  the  tdag  aai  hk 

hiyas  hadit  in  coonnonwith  the  Scandi-  lords.  Ypodigm.  Neustr.  i|iwi  Cmd» 

navian  scalders.    Hiere  is  not  a  syllable  Angl.  Norman,  p.  49S.     Here  its  es- 

of  it  in  the  authentic  historians  of  £n-  rious  instuice  of  the  impKrit  idth  viA 

gland«  who  wrote  before  him ;  particu-  which  this  tradition  oontinuid  tobt  bt- 

uu^ly  those  antient  ones,  Bede,  Gildas,  licTed,  eren  in  a  more  enlij^rtened  tg*; 

and  the  uninierpolated  Nennius.  Henry  and  an  evidence  that  it  was  ei|oe]lj  cas- 

of  Huntingdon  began  his  history  from  dited  in  Scotland. 
tdBsari  and  if  was  only  on  further  in-        t  V.  656.  p.  165.  Urr.  ed.    *  V.SS9. 
formation  that  he  added  Bruie.     But        >>  See  Second  Dissertation, 
this  injlonnation  was  from  a  nuuiuRcript        >  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fin^ths 

found  by  him  in  his  way  to  Rome  in  the  sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  is  ordcnd  to 

abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  probably  procure  the  queen's  chamber  at  Not* 

Geolfry's  original.    H.  Hunt.  EpUtol.  tingham  to  be  painted  with  the  HoKiaT 

ad  Warin.  MSS.  Cantabr.  BibL  pubU  of  ALSXAiinia.   Madoz,   Hirt.  Eifk 

cod.  S51.     I  have  mentioned  in  another  p.  249—859.     <*Depingi  fiviaa  mno- 

place,  that  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  West  riam  ALCXAMnai  undiquaque.*'   In  a* 

Saxons,  grants  iu  his   charter,  dated  Komance  of  Richard,  the  minstrsl  Mga 

A.  D.  833,  among  other  things,  to  Croy-  of  an  army  assembled  at  a  aa^a  im  thi 

land-abbey,  hb  rube  of  tissue,  on  which  liojy  Land,  Sign.  Q^  iiL 
was  embroidered  The  destruclion  of  Troy.       Covered  i.i  both  mount  and  fdayne, 
Obs.  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  L  sect.  v.       Kyng  ALTSAUKDKa  and  Chailemayne 
p.  176.     Thjs  proves  the  story  to  have       He  never  had  halfc  the  route 
l)cen  m  hish  veneration  even  long  before       As  is  the  city  now  aboute. 
that  period:  and  it  iJiould  at  the  same        n^  .i.  «u-    •         >i.  «i- 

time  b.  Kinemba^,  Umt  the  Saxons  ^.^.^.^^t^Z  "=  "*•.'*" 

This  fable  of  the  descent  of  the  Bri-  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 

tons  from  the  Trojans  was  solemnly  al-  When  Agrican,  &v. 
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^^er  was  the  most  eminent  knight  errant  of  Grecian  antiquity. 

5^^   could  not  therefore  be  long  without  his  romance.     Cal- 

"^^lienesj  an  Olynthian,  educated  under  Ariiitotle  with  Alexan« 

.  ^>,  wrote  an  audientic  lite  of  Alexander  ^.  This  history,  which 

.     frequently  referred  to  by  antient  writers,  has  been  longsinc^ 

^^^t    But  a  Greek  life  of  this  hero,  under  the  adopted  name 

f  Callisthenes,  at  present  exists,  and  is  no  uncommon  manu- 

^ript  in  good  libraries  *.     It  is  entitled,   Bio^  Af^^mi^pw  rou 

^Iax§iovos  xai  Upa^sis.     That  is.  The  Life  mid  Actions  of  Alex^ 

^ndcr  ike  Macedonian^,     This  piece  was  written  in  Greek, 

being  a  translation  from  die  Persic,  by  Simeon  Seth,  styled 

Magister^  and  protovestiary  or  wardrobe  keeper  of  the  palace 

of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople",  about  the  year  1070,  under 

the  em{)eror  Michael  Ducas^.    It  was  most  probably  very  soon 

^  See  Rccherch.  sur  la  Vie  et   les  ries  now  in  our  iibrarieB  were  formed 

Oovngcade  Callnthene.  Par  M.  1*  Abbe  from  this  greater  work. 

Serin.  Mem.  de  Lit*  viii.  p.  196.  4to.  °  WfrnwAwm^y  Protocatiariaa.  See 

But  many  very  antient  Greek  writeni  Du  Cange,  Conatantinop.  Christ,  libw  U. 

had  coiTUpted  Aleiander*s  history  with  §  16.  n.  5.  Et  ad  Zonar.  p.  46. 

labuloos  narratitcsy  such  as  Orthagoras,  °  Allat  de  Simeonibus.  p.  181.  And 

Onettcritas  &c.  I^abb.  BibL  nov.  MSS.  p.  115.  Shneon 

[Julian  Africanus,  wlio  lived  in  the  Seth  translated  many  Persic  and  Arabic 

durd  century,  records  the  fable  of  Ncc-  books  into  Greek.     AUat   ubi    npr. 

^nfl*"^  kiiv  of  Egy|>t,  the  presump-  p.  182.  seq.  Among  them  be  trmskted 

live  frther  or  Alexander,  who  figures  so  from  Arabic  into  Greek,  about  the  year 

ofthe 


in  the  later  romances.  It  1100,  for  the  use  or  at  the  request  i 

ia  also  presumed,  that  similar  fictions  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  ccl»> 

wm    Introduced   into  the    poems   of  brated  Indian   Fables  now  coinmoaK 

AmMUt  Hadrian,  and  Soterichus.     See  called  the  FaUa  rf  PUjHUf.  .  This  Kork 

Gorfcs  Volksbiicher,  p.  58ii  a  translation  he  entitled,  ^npmu^m  mm  l^vnXmwmt 

of  wfaoat  dbserrations  upon  this  subject  and  divided  it  into  fifteen  books.  It  wis 

irttl  be  found  in  the  Retrospcctivo  Kc-  printed  at  Berlin,  by  Seb.  Godfir.  Star- 

viewy  Now  vL     For  an  account  of  Ara^  chius,  A.D.  1697,  8vo.  under  the  thl*, 

bicy  Turkish,  and  Persian  vcnions  of  X«pi»»  Mmytrft  mmt  ptX»^§$ii    rtm  Sal 

tfaia  story,  see  Ilerbelot,  i.    144.  and  K»XtXt  mmi  Atftn.     These  are  the  nsnas 

'Wcber^s  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.  xx.  of  two  African  or  Asiatic  animals,  called 

-*Emt.1  in  I^tin  Tkors,  a  sort  of  fox,  [jackall,] 

>  Futicnlarly  BibL  BodL  Oxon.  AISS.  the  principal  interlocutors  in  the  UbUm, 

Bancc.  Cod.   xtIL    And   BibL    Keg.  Sect.  L  ii.     This  curious  monument  of 

Paris.  Cod.  9064.  See  Montfauc.  Catal.  a  species  of  instruction  pccttliar  to  tfae 

MSSb  p.  7SS.    See  passages  cited  from  Orientalff,  is  upwards  ef  two  thownri 

tliia  manuscript,  in  Steph.  Byaant.  Abr.  years  old.     It  *ias  passed  under  i^jKreat 

BerckcL  V.  BMmtfmXiuu    Crnmr  Bu-  variety  of  names.  KhoaniakingofFtf- 

lengcr  de  Circo,  c.  xiiL  90,  &c.  and  sia,  in  whose  rdgn  Bfahomet  was  born. 

Fabric.   BibL  Gr*  xiy.  148,  149,  150.  sent  his  pfayssdau  named  Banrfach  into 

It  iaadduocd  by  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Gr.  India,  on  purpose  to  obtain  this  booK, 

vba  vidL  Tom.  iL  CataL  Scriptor.  p.  24.  which  was  carefuUv  preserved  among 

*  Undoubtedly  many  smaller  histo-  tlic  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India :  and 
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{ifterwards  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  at  kngdk 
from  thence  into  French,  Italian,  and  German  p.    The  Latin 

translation  was  printed  Colon.  Argentorat.  A.D.  1489^.  F^ 
haps  before.  •  For  among  Heame's  books  in  the  Bodleian  Ubniy, 
there  is  an  edition  in  quarto,  without  date,  supposed  to  hate 

commended  it  to  be  translated  out  of  It  has  been  also  tnuislated  into  Hcbmr, 

the   Indian  language  into  the  antient  by  Rabbi  Joel :  and  into  Latin,  ante 

Penic.  Herbelot.  Diet  OrientaL  p.  456.  the  title  Directorhim  VUa  kumom,  by 

It  was  soon  afterwards    turned    into  Ji^annes  of   Capua.   [foL  sine  bdil] 

Syriac,  under  the  title  C^i^oifei^  and  2)am-  From  thence  it  got  into  %»iiidi,  or 

fuv?.    Fabric    BibL    Gr.    vi.   p.    461.  Castilian:    and  from  the  l^paniA  «s 

About  tlie  year  of  Christ  750,  one  of  made  an  Italian  venion,  printed  it  Fb- 

the  caliphs  ordered  it  to  be  tranblated  rara,  A.D.  15H3.  oct.  viz.  LeUDmm 

from  the  antient  Persic  into  Arabic,  [for  Calilah  u  Datmnak]  dd  Grnxm^  db 

under  the  name  Kalila  ve  J>amna,  Her.  regnit  totto  moraii,  &c.     A  secood  A- 

bcl.  ubi  supr.     In  the  year  920,  tlie  tion  appeared  at  Fenrara  in  16I0L  ocL 

Sultan  Ahmed,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  vis.  pitiiutophia  morale  dddom,ttt  But 

Samanides,  procured  a  translation  into  I  have  a  notion  there  was  an  Iti&a 

more  modem  Pteiic :  which  was  soon  edition  at  Venice,  under  the  hst-awiK 

afterwards  put  into  verse  by  a  celebrated  tioned  title,  with  old  rude  cutSi  15£& 

Persian  poet  named  Roudeki.  HerbcL  4to.  From  the  Latin  veraaon  it  was  iwifr 

ibid.  Fabric  ibid.  p.  4612.     About  the  lated  into  German,  by  the  cwn—id  uf 

year  IISC^  the  Sultan  Bahram,  not  sa-  Eberhard  6nitduke of  Wirtcnbng: aai 

tisfied  with  this  Persian  version,  ordered  this  translation  was  printed  at  Ukn, 

another  to  be  executed  by  Nasrallah,  1589.  foL     At  Strasbuiigfa,  15S&  foL 

the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age,  tram  Without  name  of  place,  1548.  4ia   At 

the  Arabic  text  of  Mocanna :  and  tills  Francfourt  on  the  Mayne,  1565.  «t 

Ftersian  version  is  what  is  now  extant  A  French  translation  by  Gilb.  Ganlinio 

under  the  title  A'alUa  ve  Damna,  Hcrbel.  from  the  Pter«ic  of  Nasrallah  above  ne»> 

ibid.  See  also  Heibel.  p.  118.     But  &s  tioned  appeared  at  Puis  1698.  But  this 

even  this  last-mentioned   version  had  is  rather  a  paraphrase,  and  was  reprioud 

too  many  Arabic  idioms  and  obsolete  in  Holland.    See  Starchius»  ubi  vbb^ 

phrases,  in  tlic  reign  of  Sultan  Hosein  prarfl  §  19.  iJO.  ^.  Fabric,  ubi  wpr. 

Mirza,  it  was  thrown  into  a  more  mudem  p.  463.  seq.    Another  translation  vss 

and  intelligible  style,  under  the  name  printed  at  I^iris,  viz.  "  Contes  et  Fabks 

of  Anuar  Sohelu  Fraser*s   Hist.  Nad.  Indienncs  de  Bidpai  ct   De  Ixknmti 

Shaw.   Catal.   MSS.  p.    19,  2a     Nor  traduitsd'AliTchelchi-Bengalekaulieur 

must  it  be  forgotten,  that  about  the  year  Turc,  par  M,   Gnllaxid,  1714.**  ii  voL 

1100,  the  £mir  Soliail,  general  of  the  Again,  Paris,  1724.  ii  vol.     Fabridui 

armies  of  Hussain,  Sultan  of  Khorassan  says,  tliat  Mons.  Galland  had  procuifd 

of  the  posterity  of  Timer,  caused  u  new  a  l\trki^h  copy  of  this  book  four  tinus 

translation  to  be  made  by  the  doctor  larger  than  tlie  printed  copies,  being  a 

Hussien  Vaez,  which  exceeded  all  others  version  from  the  original  Persic,  and 

in  elegance  and  perspiaiity.     It  was  enu'tlcd  Humagtmn  AcimrA,  that  is  TV 

named^au«io'&)Aat/i,  SruNDoaCano/n,  rot/€d  or  imjHrial  hook,  so  caUed  by  the 

from  the  Emir  who  was  called  after  the  Orientals,  who  are  uf  opinion  that  it  coa- 

name  of  that  star.  Herbel.  p.  118.  245.  tains  the  whole  art  of  goverDment.    See 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  every  Fabric,  ubi  supr.  p.  465.  HerbeL  pw  456. 

new  title  and  improvement  which  it  has  A  Translation  into  English   from  the 

passed  through  among  the  eastern  people.  French  of  the  four  first  books  was  printtd 

It  has  been  translated  into  the  Turkish  at  London  in  1747,  under  the  title  of 

language  both  in  prose  and  verse :  par-  Pilpay*s  Fabixs.«-As  to  the  name  of 

ticularly  for  the  use  of  Bigazet  the  second  the  author  of  this  book,  Herbelot  say* 

and  Solyman  the  second.  HerbeL  p.  118.  that  Bidpai  was  an  Indbn  pfailoaopher. 
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been  printed  at  Oxford  by  Frederick  Corsellis,  about  the  year 
1 468.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  /Esopus,  or  by 
Julius  Valerius^:  supposititious  names,  which  seem  to  have 
been  forged  by  the  artifice,  or  introduced  through  the  igno- 
rance, of  scribes  and  librarians*  Ttiis  Latin  translation,  how- 
ever,  is  of  high  antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning :  for  it 
is  quoted  by  G}Taldus  Cambrensis,  who  flourished  about  the 

year  1190*.     About  the  year  1236,  the  substance  of  it  was 

and  that  his  luune  signifies  the  merciful  lation  of  thi»  work  from  the  Latin  into 
pkysiciafu    See  Herbelot  p.  206.  45').  Hebrew,  by  one  who  adopted  the  nama 
and  Bibl.  Lugdun.  Catal.  p.  SOI.    [Sir  of  Jos.  Gorionides,  called  Pneudo-Go- 
Wra.  Jones  ^ho  derives  thin  name  from  rionides.     This  Latin  history  waa  tran»- 
a  Sanscrit  wonl,  interprets  It,  the  M'nxd  lated  into   German  by  John  HartUeb 
orfavouraepht/sician.'^-'^DTT.]     Otliers  Muller,   a  German  physician,  at  the 
•relate,  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Bra-  command  of  Albert  duke  of  Batariay 
mins  of  India,  under  the  title  KiirtuJe  and  published   August   Vindel.  A.D. 
pumnik.   Fraser,  ubi  supr.  p.  19.     It  1478.  foL     [This  tuition  was  preceded 
IS  also  said  to  have  been  written  by  by  two  others  from  the  press  of  Biunler, 
Isamc  fifdi  king  of  the  Indians,  and  dated  1472  and  1473.     These  and  the 
translated  into  Arabic  from  the  Indian  Strobburg  edition  of  1 488  call  the  trans- 
tongue  three  hundred  years  before  Alex-  lator  Dr.  John  Hanliob  of  Munich.— 
ander  die  Macedonian.   Abraluun  £c-  Edit.]     See  Lambccc.  lib.  ii.  de  Bibl. 
ichelens.    Not.   ad   Catal.    £bed  Jesu,  Miidonon.  p.  949.     Labbe  mentions  a 
p.  87.— -The  Indians  reckon  this  book  fubuloushistory  of  Alexander;  written^ 
among  the  three  things  in  which  they  as  he  says,  in  1217,  and  transcribed  in 
surpass  aU  other  nations,  viz.   "  I  Jbcr  1 455.     Undoubtedly  this  in  the  text. 
CouLA  et  DiMNA,  ludus  Shatangri,  ct  I/ondinensis  quotes  ''pcnretustumquen- 
norem    figur«   iiumeraris.**     Saphad.  dam  librum  manuscriptum  de  actibui 
Comment,  ad  Canru  Tograi.  apud  Hyde,  Alexandri.**  Heame's  T  Caius  ut  infr. 
prolcgom.  ad  lib.  de  lud.  Oriental,  d.  3.  p.  82.  See  also  p.  86.  fiJR. 
Hyde  intended  an  edition  of  the  Arabic  ^  Lcnglct  mentions  *<  Historia  fidm* 
yendon.  Praefat.  ad  lib.  de  lud.  OrientaL  losa  incerti  authoris  de  Alexandri  Magni 
▼oL  \L  1767.  edit,  ad  caic.     I  cannot  prsliis.**  foL  1494.    He  adds,  that  it  ii 
forsake  this  subject  without  remarking,  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  Ca»ar*s 
that  the  Persians  have  another  book.  Commentaries  by  Grasvius  in  octavo, 
which  they  esteem  older  than  any  writ*  BibL  dcs  Romans,  ii.  p.  228.  289.  ediL 
ings  of  Zoroaster,  entitled  Javuio^iCArcuf,  Amst.  Compare  VogCt  Catahgut  libro- 
that  is,  aiema  Sajrientia,  Hyde  Pnefat.  rum  rarior.  pa^.  24.  edit.  1 753.    Mont- 
Relig.  Vet.  Persarum.     This  has  been  fisucon  says  this  history  of  CaUisthenca 
also  one  of  the  titles  of  Pilpav*s  Fables,  occurs  often  in  the  royal  b'brary  at  Paris, 

[See  Wolfii  BibL  Hebr.  u  468.  iL  both  in  Greek  and  Latin:  but  that  he 

931.  iiL  350.  iv.  934. — Additions.]  never  saw  either  of  them  printed.  CaL 

[The  Indian  origin  of  these  fables  is  MSS.  ii.  pag.  733.— -2543.     I  Uiink  a 

now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis-  life  of  Alexander  is  subjoined  to  an  adi- 

puta.     Mr.  Colebrooke  has  publi&Iied  a  tion  of  Quiiitus  Curtius  in  1584,  by 

Sanscrit  version  of  them,  under  the  title  Joannes  Monadius. 

€€  Hitopades,  and  they  have  been  trans-  '  Du  Cangc  Glossar.  Gr.  v.  Edx^ntf. 

lated,  from  the  same  language,  by  Sir  Jurat  ad  Symmach.  iv.  33.  Bartb.  Ad- 

Wm.  Jones  and  Dr.  Wilkins.— >£dit.]  versar.  ii.  la  v.  14. 

'  Casaub.   Epist.  ad  Jos.    Scaliger.  *  Heame,  T.  Caii  Vindic.  Antiquit. 

402.  413.  Scalig.  EpisL  ad  Casaubon.  Acad.   Oxon.   tonu    ii.  Nor.   p.   802. 

113.  115;  who  mentions  also  a  trans-  who  thinks  it  a  work  of  the  mookai 
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thrown  into  a  long  Latin  poem,  written  in  elegiac  veneSbj 
Aretinus  Quilichinus  ".   This  fabulous  narrative  of  Alexander's 
life  and  achievements,  is  full  of  prodigies  and  extravagancies*. 
But  we  should  remember  its  origin.     The  Arabian  books 
abound  with  the  most  incredible  fictions  and  traditions  ood- 
ceming  Alexander  the  Great,  which  they  probably  borroffed 
and  improved  from  the  Persians.     They  call  him  Escander. 
If  I  recollect  right,  one  of  the  miracles  of  this  romance  b  oar 
hero's  horn.     It  is  said,  that  Alexander  gave  the  signal  to  lus 
whole  army  by  a  wonderful  horn  of  immense  magnitude,  vhidi 
might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  that  it  was 
blown  or  sounded  by  sixty  men  at  once*.     ITiis  is  the  horn 
which  Orlando  won  from  the  giant  Jatmund,  and  which,  ss 
Turpin  and  the  Islandic  bards  report,  was  endued  with  magiw 
power,  and  might  be  heard  at  tlie  distance  of  twenty  miles* 
Cervantes  says,  that  it  was  bigger  than  a  massy  beam'.    Bo* 
yardo,  Benii,  and  Ariosto  have  all  such  a  horn :  and  the  fiction 


*'  Ncc  dubium  auin  monachus  quispiam  ^nal  has  had  both  interpcJatknift 

Latinc,  ut  potuit,  scripserit.    Eo  modo,  omissions.      Pseudo-Goriooidcs    '* 

quo  ct  aliofi  id  genus  foetus  parturiebnnt  mentioned  seems  to  bint  at  the  gi. 

uriptores  aliquot  monastici,  e  fabulin  work  of  this  history  of  Alexander  in  tM^* 

quas  tulgo  admodum  placere  sciehant."  following  passage.  "  Cietcrts  autei0  5*^* 

ibid.  ab  Alexandro  gestas,  et  egregia   ti^^ 

'  A  Greek  poem  on  this  subject  will  facinora  ac  quscunque  dcmuro  ptf^f^' 

be  mentioned  below,  wTitten  in  politic  travit,  ea  in  lihris  Medorum  et  Penaruv^i 

verses,  entitled  AXf|a>}»>ii/«  «  M«»<^«i».  ntque  apud  Nicolaum.  Titum,  et  Sf  ^' 

"  I^bb.  Bibl.  Nov.  MSS.  p.  G8.  Ol.  bontm;  et  in  libris  nativitatis  Alexand^' 

Borrich.  Dissertat.  <le  Poet.  p.  89.  leruinque  nb  ipso  gcstarura,  quos  31*^' 

'^  ITic  writer  relates,  that  Alexander,  ac  /Epyplii  et»  anno  quo  Alexander  d*^ 

inclosed  in  a  vessel  of  {(lass,  dived  to  cessit,  conipiTsuerunt,  H*ri|)ta  reperies. 

the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean  for  the  sake  of  Lib.  ii.  c.  12.— Si?.  [I-at.  Vers.]  p.  li^ 

getting  a  knowledge  of  fi^es  and  sea  edit.  Jo.  Frid.  Hriethaupt. 
monsters.     He  is  also  represcnti>d  as         *  It  is  also  in  a  manuscript  entitled 

soaring  in  the  air  by  the  help  of  gr}'phons.  Sccretum  Srcrctmim  jlristotelit.  Lib.  5> 

At  the   end,  the  opinions  of  diifenmt  MSS.    Bodl.    D.   1.  5.     This  treitiiCf 

pliilosophers  are  recite<l  concerning  the  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  was  antientlj  in 

sepuldire  of  Alexander.    Nectabano-,  a  high  repute.      It  is  pretended  to  hffe 

magician  and  astrologer,  king  of  /Eg\'pt,  lucn  txanslati^l  out  of  Greek  into  Ardlic 

is  a  very  significant  character  ill  this  ro-  or  Chaldee  by  one  John  a   Sfnuiardi 

mance.     He  transibnns  himself  into  a  from   thence  into   I^atin   by    lliilip  a 

dragon,  &-c.     Compare  Herbelot.  Bibl.  Fienchman;    at  length    into    Kngliih 

Oriental,  p.  319.  b.  seq.     In  honie  of  verse  by   Lidgate:  under  whom  mure 

the  manuscripts  of  this  piece  which  1  will  be  said  of  it.     I  think  the  Latin  is 

have  K4.>en,  there  is  an  account  of  Alex-  dedicated   to   llicophina,   a  queen  of 

andei*s  visit  to  tlie  trees  of  the  sun  and  Sfiain. 

moon :  but  I  do  not  recollect  this  in  the         ^  See  OI)servat.   Fair.    Qu.    i.    §  v. 

printed  copies.     Undoubtedly  the  ori-  p.  20*^. 
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lere  tnxxd  to  its  ori^nal  source.  Bat  in  Epeaking  of  tbe 
ik»  which  tumished  the  story  of  Alexander,  I  must  not  for- 

that  Quintus  Curtius  was  an  admired  histcn^an  of  the  ro* 
ntic  ages.  He  is  qaoted  in  the  Folicbaticon  of  John  of 
jsbury,  who  died  in  the  year  1181*.  Eneas  Sylvius  relates^ 
it  Alphonsus  the  Ninth,  king  of  Sp^,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
y,  a  great  astronomer,  endeavoured  to  relieve  himself  from 
tedious  malady  hy  reading  the  Bible  over  fourteen  times, 
M  all  the  glosses ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  expected  saccess, 

was  cured  by  the  consolation  he  received  from  cmce  reading 
jlntus  Curtius'.  Peter  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of  London, 
•tudent  at  Paris  about  the  year  1 1 50)  roentiening  the  boob 
1st  common  in  the  schcmis,  declares  that  he  pr^iUd  much  hg 
qumtly  looking  into  this  author^,  Vincentius  BeUovacensis, 
id  above,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  often  quotes 
rtius  in  his  Specidum  Hiatoriale^.  He  was  also  early  tran»- 
iA  into  French.  Among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  tbe  British 
isenm,  there  is  a  tine  copy  of  a  French  translation  of  this 
SAC,  adorned  with  elegant  old  paintings  and  illuminatitMis, 
itled,  Qainte  Cterse  Buf,  des/aiz  d! Alexandre^  ix  Uv.  tran^ 
?  par  Vtuque  de  Lucene  Portugakns.  Escript  par  la  main 
tjehan  du  Ckesne,  a  Lille^,  It  was  made  in  H68.  But  I 
ieve  the  Latin  translations  of  Simeon  Seth's  nwnonce  on  this 
>)ect,  were  best  known  and  most  esteemed  for  some  centuries. 
The  French,  to  resume  the  main  tenour  of  our  argument, 
d  written  metrical  romances  on  most  of  these  subjects,  be- 
^  or  about  the  year  1 200.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been 
rmed  from  prose  histories,  enlarged  and  improved  with  new 
[ventures  and  embellishments  from  earlier  and  more  simple 
lea  in  verse  on  tlie  same  subject  Chrestien  of  Troys  wrote 
e  Somans  du  Gratd,  or  the  adventures  of  the  Songrale,  which 
eluded  the  deeds  of  king  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram,  Lancelot  du 

'nil.  18.  hundndynnold.  Sm  Buib-addau- 

■  Op.  p-  476.  dian.  p.  1I6J.     Alexander  Boiadictiu, 

*  EpiM.  101.  Frt^utHterkupktnku'  in  hii   bilorj  of  Venice,  tjamcribai 

Mu  Q,  Curtii,  &c.  whole  pagci  frain  thii  IdMixiaB.  I  oould 

'  ir.  61,  Ac    Montfiiucon,  I  think,  give  o^iei  pnio& 

.n6oni  ■  manuscript  uf  Q.  Curtiua  in  '  IT  F.  L  Brit.  Mm.  And  (pin,  SO 

I    Cdbeniac  librar;  at  Farii  eight  C  iii.  and  15  D.  iv. 
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Lake,  aiid  the  rest  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  befinre 
1191.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  coeval  romance,  relating  to 
Chrestien,  which  proves  what  I  have  just  advanced,  that  some 
of  these  histories  previously  existed  in  prose. 

Christians  qui  entent  et  paine 
A  rimoyer  le  meillor  conte, 
Par  le  commandement  le  Conte, 
Qu'il  soit  contez  in  cort  royal 
Ce  est  li  contes  del  Graal 
Dont  li  quens  li  bailla  le  livre.^ 

Chrestien  also  wrote  the  romance  of  Sir  Perdvaly  which  be> 
longs  to  the  same  history  ^     Godfrey  de  Leigni,  a  cotempo- 

*  Apud  Fauchet,   Rec  p.  99.    who  antiquity.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  JMorlt 

adds,  "  Je  croy  bien  que  Romans  que  uirthur.  <'  And  then  the  old  man  Lad  an 

nous  avons  ajourdhuy  imprimcx,  tds  liarpe»andbesungoMolc/«  scm^bow  Jo> 

que  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Tristan,  et  autres,  seph  of  Arimathy  came  into  thb  landflb" 

sont  rcfondus  sus  les  vielles  proses  Pt  B.  liL  c.  5. 

rymes  et  puis  refraichis  de  language."  ^  Fauchet,  p.  103.     Tbia   story 


Rec.  liv.  \L  X.  ako  written  in  very  old  rhvnie  by 

[The  *'  Roman  du  Saint  Graal  **  is  Menessier,  not  mentioned  m  Fancbeti 

ascribed  to  an  anonymous  '*  Tirouvere**  from  whence  it  was  reduced  into  pvoat 

by  M.    Roquefort,  who  denies  that  it  \5S(X  fol.  Paris.  Pbkcatal  lk  Gaums* 

was  written  by  Chretien   dc    Troyes.  le  qud  ackeva  k$  avantura  du   &tmi 

On  the  authority  of  tlie  Cat.  de  la  Vol-  Graal,  avec  aucun/aits  du  chevaiier  G«- 

Here,  he  also  attributes  the  first  part,  of  vain,  trnnsUuiedurimedeCancien  auUwr 

the  prose  version  of  this  romauce,  to  Messbnisk,  &c. 

Luces  du  Cast,  and  the  C9ntinuation  [This  is  not  a  distinct  work  from  the 
only  to  Robert  Borron.  Of  Borron*8  romance  upon  the  same  subject  by  Chre- 
work  entitled  **  Ensicrrcment  de  Mer-  tien  de  Tlroyes.  lliis  writer  at  his  death 
lin  ou  Roman  de  St  Graal,*'  there  is  a  left  the  story  unfinished.  It  was  iv> 
metrical  version  MS.  no.  1987  foods  de  sumed  by  Gautier  de  Denet,  and  con- 
Tahbaye  Su  Germain.  See  Poesie  Fran-  eluded  by  Messenicr.  See  Roquefort  ut 
raise  dans  Ics  xiL  et  xiii.  Siecles.—  sup.  p.  194.-— Edit.] 
£dit.]  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  u  La 
The  oldest  manuscripts  of  romances  Roman  de  VzRSEYALle  Galois,  jtar  Cax^ 
on  these  subjects  which  I  have  seen  are  stikm  de  Taorss.  In  verse.  foL  Mons. 
the  following.  They  are  in  the  royal  Galland  thinks  there  b  another  nimaiioa 
manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum.  Lc  under  this  title,  Mem.  de  Lit.  uL  p.  4S7. 
Somanz  de  Tristran,  20  D.  it  This  was  seq.  433.  8vo.  The  author  of  which  be 
probably  transcribed  not  long  after  the  supposes  may  be  Rauol  de  Biavais  men- 
year  1!XX>.— ifts/oirv  du  iMnctiot  9u  S,  tioncd  by  Fauchet,  p.  142.  CotDpare 
Graal,  ibid.  iii.  Perhaps  older  than  the  Lenglet,  BibL  Rom.  p.  2.>Q.  Tbe 
year  1200.— Again,  Histmredu  &  Graal,  author  of  this  last-mentioned  PerccvaU, 
ou  Lancelot,  20  C  vi.  1.  Transcribed  in  the  exordium,  saj's  that  he  wrote, 
soon  after  1200.  'n)isis  imperfect  at  the  among  others,  the  romances  of 


bespnning.     The  subject  of  Joseph  of  Roy  Marc,  and  Usclt  le  Blonde :  and 

Anmathea  bringing  a  vessel  of  the  San-  that  he  translated  into  French,  Ovid's 

guis:,rMlia,  or  Smgnil,  that  is,  our  Sa-  Art  of  Love. 
viour*s  blood,  into  J5ngland,  if  of  high 
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vary,  finished  a  romance  begun  by  Chrestien,  entitled  La  Cka- 
w0e^  containing  the  adventures  of  LttUiicelot.  Fauchet  aflirms, 
4hat  Cbrestien  abounds  «-ith  beButifid  inventions'.  But  no 
story  is  so  common  among  the  earliest  French  poets  as  Ctuuv 
leniagne  and  his  Twelve  j)ecrs.  Ii;  the  British  Museum  we 
Lave  an  old  French  manuscript  containing  the  history  of  Char- 
lemagne, translated  into  prose  firomi  Turpiu's  Latin.  The  writer 
declares,  that  he  preferred  a  sober  prose  translation  of  this 
Authentic  historian,  as  histories  in  rhyme,  undoubtedly  very 
numerous  on  this  subject,  looked  so  much  like  lies'*.  His  title 
is  extremely  curious.  "  Ci  comence  I'Estoire  que  Turpin  le 
Ercevesque  de  Keins  fit  del  bon  roy  Charlemayne^  comeot  il 
conquist  Espaigne,e  deliveredes  Paens.  Et  pur  ceo  qe  Ettoire 
'rimce  semble  mensunge,  est  ceste  mis  in  prose,  solun  le  Latin 
qe  Turpin  mesmes  fist,  tut  ensi  cume  il  le  vist  et  vist." ' 

Oddegir  the  Dane  makes  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  history ; 
and,  I  behcve,  is  mentioned  by  orclibishup  Turpin.  But  his 
exploits  have  been  recorded  in  verse  by  Adcuez,  an  old  French 
poet,  not  mentioned  by  Fauchet,  author  of  the  two  metrical 
romances  of  Beiiin  [Bcrtlic]  and  Cleomades,  under  the  name 
of  Ogier  le  Danois,  in  the  year  1270.  This  author  was  master 
of  die  musicians,  or,  as  otiicrs  say,  herald  at  arms,  to  the  duke 
of  Brabant.  Among  tlic  royal  manuscripts  in  tlie  Museum, 
we  have  a  poem,  Le  Livre  de  Ogeir  de  DanncmarcheK    The 

<  P.  103.  ibid.  r.  86.     There  is  a  feiy  old  metrinl  ro. 

*  ThcTB  ia  ■  curious  pasEiogc  Id  Ibis  muice  on  this  subject,  ibid.  MS3.  BtfL 

puTWTC  in  on  old  French  pn»c  nrniance  597.  1.  (.  1.  Cod.  memtn.  4to. 

of  Ch«riBni«j{ne,  wiilten  licfore  Che^cnr  '  U  E.  it.  4. 

ISOa     "  Baudouln  Cumte  lie  Huiiinu  [The  litle  of  Adcnei'  poem  ii  Let 

trouTI  a  Seoi  CD  BuurgoD^ne  le  Tii  do  Efifanat  d' Oxur-lr-Jkinnu,  a  copy  of 

Cbarlnna)^e:  et  mouTiint  la  ilnnns  a  wliictiiiprcserYcdunuilglheHirl.USS. 

M  «aur  Yolaud  Comlessc  dc  S.   Paul  No.  4404.      Hii  otber  poem  noticed  in 

qui  m'a  prie  que  je  U  mclii?  en  Roman  llie  leit,  U  (vllcd  Ia'  Romait  de  Fejiit  et 

«BM  rymr.     Farce  que  lol  te  delitera  el  de  Berthe.   See  Cat.  Valliere,  No.  9734. 

HoRian  qui  del    Latin  o'eni  cure;    ct  The  life  of  Ogier  containnl  in  tbemyal 

par  Ic  Uoman  neru  mielx  gardec.   Main-  manuMript,  embracea  the  whole  caner 

(HKcn*  CD  ont  ouy  conter  M  clianter,  of  this  illustiioui  hero ;  and  ia  eridentlj 

inaia  n'ot  ce  metaunfe  nan  ce  qu'ili  en  a  distinct  work  from  tliat  of  Adtne 

diMoa  M  cliantent  aX  vonteour  ue  fil  Wliethei  it  be  llie  n 
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French  have  likewise  illustrated  this  champion  in  Leonine 
rhyme.  And  I  cannot  help  mentioning  that  they  hare  in  Tene 
Visions  of  Oddegir  the  Dane  in  the  kingdom  t^Foiiy^  *f  Visiont 
d'Ogeir  le  Danois  au  Royaume  de  Faerie  en  vers  Fhrnoou,'* 
printed  at  Paris  in  1548  *« 

On  the  Trojan  story,  the  French  have  an  antient  poem,  al 
least  not  pocterior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Bomam  de 
TVoye^  written  by  Benoit  de  Sainct  More.  As  thia  antlior 
appears  not  to  have  been  loiown  to  the  accurate  Fauchdt,  nor 
la  Croix  da  Maine;  I  will  cite  the  exordium,  etpetiellj  em  it 
reoordd  his  name;  and  implies  that  the  piece  [was]  translated 
from  the  Latin,  and  that  the  subject  was  not  then  common  in 
French. 

Cette  estoire  n'est  pas  us^ 
JPen  gaires  livres  n'est  trouvte : 
La  retnute  ne  Ait  encore 
Mais  Beneoit  de  sainte  More, 
L'a  translate  et  fait  et  dit, 
Et  a  sa  main  les  mots  ecrit 

He  mentions  his  own  name  again  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
at  the  end. 

Je  n'en  fait  plus  ne  plus  en  dit; 

Beneoit  qui  c'est  Rofnan  fit* 

Du  Caiige  enumerates  a  metrical  manuscript  romance  on 
this  subject  by  Jaques  Millet,  entitled  De  la  Destruction  de 
Troie^.  Montfaucon,  whose  extensive  inquiries  nothing  could 
escape,  mentions  Dares  Phrigius  translated  into  French  verse, 
at  Milan,  about  the  twelfth  century^.  We  find  also^  among 
the  royal  manuscripts  at  Paris,  Dictys  Cretensis  translated 
into  French  verse  p.  To  this  subject,  aldiough  almost  eqiudly 
belonging  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  we  may  also  refer  a  Fren^ 
romance  in  verse,  written  by  Philipes  Mousques,  canon  and 

1  Svo.    There  is  also  VHuiabrt  du  Motels  poem,  the  rMder  is  wftumi  to 

preux  Meurrin  JU$  n'Ocm  le  Danois.  thelSth  vol.  of  flieArchieolopa.— >£miw] 

Fbris.  135%  4to.  and  154a  Sto.  *  Gloss.  Lo.  IifAr  Aim  p.  cxd& 

"  See  M.  GalUmd  ut  supr.  p.  435.  **  Monum.  Fr.  i.  374. 

[For  >n  iccouiit  of  BenoH  de  Sunt  '  See  Mont£  CitaL  ]ttS&  U.  pw  1669^ 
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chftnoeOpr  of  the  church  of  Toumay.  It  is»  in  fiust,  a  chronicle 
of  Fraao^:  but  the  author,  who  does  not  chuse  to  begin  quite 
so  h^  98  Adam  aud  Eve,  nor  yet  later  than  the  Trojan  war^ 
qp^9his  hist^^with  the  rape  of  Helen,  passes  on  to  an  ample 
4e9^9iptiQn  q(  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and,  through  an  exact  detail 
of  ail  the  great  events  which  succeeded,  conducts  his  reader  to 
the  year  }%¥>.  This  work  comprdiends  all  the  ficticHis  of 
TmiHn's  CherJeqiagne,  with  a  variety  of  other  extravagant 
stories  dispen^  tn  many  professed  romances.  But  it  preserves 
mimberless  curious  particulars,  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  historical  &cts.  Du  Cange  has  collected  from  it  all  that 
<)mcems  the  French  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  he  has 
printed  at  the  aad  of  his  entertwiing  history  of  that  city. 

It  wa3  indeed  the  fashion  tor  the  historians  of  these  times,  to 
fium  such  a  general  plan  as  would  admit  all  the  absurdities  of 
piq[)ular  tradition.  Connection  of  parts,  and  uniformity  of 
SHl^ec^  were  as  little  studied  as  truth.  Ages  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  are  more  affected  by  the  marvellous  than  by  plain 
fiurts ;  and  believe  what  they  find  written,  without  discernment 
or  exaioination.  ^Ko  man  before  the  sixteenth  century  pre- 
iiDBied  to  doubt  that  the  Francs  derived  their  origin  from  Fran- 
cus,  a  son  of  Hector;  that  the  Spaniards  were  descended  from 
Jq>het,  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  and  the  Scotch  from  Fergus. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived  under  Louis  the  Ninth  of 
France,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  erudition, 
was  iqppointed  preceptor  to  that  king^s  sons,  very  gravely  classes 
ttfchbishop  Turpin's  Charlemagne  among  the  real  histories, 
and  places  it  on  a  level  with  Suetonius  and  Cesar.  He  was 
himsdf  an  historian,  and  has  lefl  a  lai^ge  history  of  the  worlds 
fraught  with  a  variety  of  reading,  and  of  high  repute  in  the 
n»tj^il<>  ages;  but  edifying  and  entertuning  as  this  work  might 
have  be^  to  his  cotemporaries,  at  present  it  serves  only  to 
recoftd  their  prejudices,  and  to  characterise  their  credulity^. 

Heraales  and  Jason,  as  I  have  b^ore  hinted,  were  involved 
in  die  Trojan  story  by  Guido  de  Colonna,  and  hence  became 

IHeflounOiedaboui  19Ga 
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fioniliar  to  the  romance  writers'.  The  Hercules,  the  Thes^dSy 
and  the  Amazons  of  Boccacio,  hereafter  more  particularly 
mentioned,  came  from  this  source.  I  do  not  at  present  recc^ 
kct  any  old  French  metrical  romances  on  these  subjects,  but 
presume  that  there  are  many.  Jason  seems  to  have  vied  with 
Arthiur  and  Chariemagne ;  and  so  popular  was  his  expedition 
to  Colchos,  or  rather  so  firmly  believed,  that  in  hcmour  of  so 
respectable  an  adventure,  a  duke  of  Burgundy  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece^  in  the  year  HGS.  At  the  same 
time  his  chaplain  Raoul  le  Feure  illustrated  the  story  which 
gave  rise  to  this  magnificent  institution,  in  a  prolix  and  elabo- 
rate history,  afterwards  translated  by  Caxton*.  But  I  must 
not  forget,  that  among  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  Musenin, 
the  French  romance  of  Hercules  occurs  in  two  books,  enriched 
with  numerous  antient  paintings  ^  PerUmape  and  Ypomedon^  in 
bur  Prologue,  seem  to  be  Parthenc^us  and  Hippomedon,  be- 
longing to  the  Theban  story,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  in  Stadiis. 
An  English  romance  in  verse,  called  Childe  Ippomedanej  will  be 
cited  hereafter,  most  probably  translated  fixmi  the  French. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  celdbrated  by 
one  Simon,  in  old  Pictavian  or  Limosin,  about  the  twelfth 
century.     This  piece  thus  begins : 

Chanson  voil  dis  per  ryme  et  per  Leoin 
Del  fil  Filippe  lo  roy  de  Macedoin^. 

''  The  Tkojomanna  Saca,  a  Scandic  the  death  of  Ulysaes  by  his  son  Tele- 
Ikumuscript  at  Stockh6bn,  seems  to  be  gonus.  The  mythological  fables  with 
posieriour  to  Guidons  publication.  It  which  the  first  part  abounds,  are  taken 
be^ns  with  Jason  and  Hercules,  and  from  Boccace*s  Geneal<^ia  Deomm; 
Adr  voyage  to  Colchos :  proceeds  to  the  and  the  third  part,  embracing  the  de- 
rape  of  Helen,  and  ends  with  the  siege  struction  of  Troy  by  the  Gi«eks  under 
and  destruction  of  Troy.  It  celebrates  Agamemnon,  professes  to  be  a  transla- 
all  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  heroes  con-  tion  from  ^  I^ctysof  Greece  and  Dares 
cerned  in  that  war.  WanL  Antiquit.  of  Troy."  The  Peitonape  of  the  text 
Septentr.  p.  315.  col.  I.  is  evidently  Partonepex  de  BloLs  (see 

*  See  Observat.  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Le  Grand  Fabliaux,  tonu  iv.  p.  2261. 

Queen,  i.  §  y.  p.  176.  seq.  Montfaucon  and  Notices  des  Manuscrits,  torn,  ix.) 

mentions  Mfdea  et  Jasonis  Ilistirria  a  and  Ypomedon  the  hero  whom  Waiton 

Ouidtme  de  Columna.  Catal.  MSS.  BibL  dignifies  with  the  epithet  of  Childe  Ipfio- 

Coislin.  ii.  p.  1109 — 818.  medone.— Enrr.] 

«17E.ii.     [This  romance  of  Her-  "  Fauch.  p.  77. 

cules  commences  witli  an  account  of  [This   specimen  is    clearly    against 

Uranus  or  Ctelus,  and  terminates  with  Fauchet*s  opinion.     The  I^ctavian  or 
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An  Italian  poem  on  Alexander,  called  Trionfo  Magnoy  was 
presented  to  Leo  the  Tentli,  by  Dominicho  Falugi  Anciseno, 
in  the  year  1521.  Crescimbeni  says  it  was  copied  from  a  Pro- 
vencial  romance  ^.  But  one  of  the  mdirtValuable  pieces  of  the 
old  French  poetry  is  on  the  subject  of  this  victorious  monarch, 
entitled,  Roman  d*  Alexandre.  It  has  been  called  the  second 
poem  now  remaining  in  the  French  language,  and  was  written 
about  the  year  1200.  .  It  was  confessedly  translated  from  the 
Latin ;  but  it  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Simeon  Seth's 
romance,  than  to  Quintus  Curtius.  It  was  the  confederated 
performance  of  four  writers,  who,  as  Fauchet  expresses  him- 
self were  associez  en  leur  jonglerie^.  Lambert  li  Cors,  a 
learned  civilian,  began  the  poem ;  and  it  was  continued  and 
completed  by  Alexander  de  Paris,  John  le  Nivelois  [Venelais], 
and  Peter  [Perot]  de  Saint  Clost  [Cloot]^.  The  poem  is 
closed  with  Alexander's  will.  This  is  no  imagination  of  any 
of  our  three  poets,  although  one  of  them  was  a  civil  lawyer. 
Alexander's  will,  in  which  he  nominates  successors  to  his  pro- 

Limodn  was  a  dialect  of  ProTcn9a],  and  hate  considered  Alexander  as  the  elder 
the  couplet  in  the  text  is  old  French  or  writer ;  apparently  referring  {AUxandrt 
Romance.— Edit/]  nous  dit)  to  Lambert  li  Cors.  But  the 
*  Istor.  Volg.  Poes.  L  iv.  p.  332.  In  last  line  in  this  extract  clearly  confirms 
the  royal  manuscripts  there  is  a  French  M.  ie  Grand's  arrangement.  The  date 
poem  entitled  La  Vengeauncedu  graunt  assigned  by  M.  Roquefort  for  its  pubU- 
jUaandre  19  D.  i.  2.  Brit.  Mus.  I  am  cation  is  1184.  Jetmn  li  Venelais  wrote 
not  sure  whether  or  no  it  is  not  a  portion  Le  Testament  d*  Alexandre ;  and  Perot 
of  the  Frendi  Alexander^  mentioned  be-  de  Saint  Cloot,  La  Vengeaunce  d*  Alex- 
low,  written  by  J  ehan  li  Nivelois  [Ve-  andre.  Mr.  Douce  has  enumerated  eleven 
nelaisl.  French  poets,  who  have  written  on  the 
'  Fauchet,  Rec  p.  83.  subject  of  Alexander  or  his  family :  and 
[The  order  in  which  Fauchet  has  Mr.  Weber  observes,  that  several  othcrt 
classed  Lambert  li  Cors  and  Alei^nder  might  be  added  to  the  list.  See  Weber*s 
of  Paris,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted  Metrical  Romances  (who  notices  various 
by  M.  le  Grand,  is  founded  on  the  fol-  European  versions),  Notices  des  Manu- 
lowing  passage  of  the  original  poem  :  scrits  du  Roi  t.  v.  Catalogue  de  la  VaU 
»     ..  *  J  .,._  .      .          ,.          1   is  ^  liere  t.  ii.— Edit.1 

\T^tl  "T"'f  T"  'V  "'^t^  *?        '  F«'«het,  ibid.^  Moni.  GalUndmoi. 
Un  dm  de  ChMtuudun  Lambcn  h    ^„„,  ,  j.„„^  ,^„^  ;„  ^^^^  ^. 

con  11  mut  known  to  Fauchet,  Mid  entitled  Roman 

Qui  du  Utin  U  tnut  et  en  roman  U    j.^^^,  ^  j^  py,*j^^  written  by  on. 

A,      "\"  ,.        .in  ^      Alexander,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  this 

Alexandre  nous  dit  qui  de  Bemay  fu     Alexander  of  Paris.  Mem.  LiTiii.  p.  429. 

tmj^  T%    •       ^  11  ^t.  Amst.  [Tliis  conjecture  is  confirm- 

Kt  de  Fkm  refti  se  lumoms  appclte        ^  ^    j^  lulquefoit  ^i  «ipr.  p.  1 18.- 
Qui  or  •  le.  sin»>  Ten.  o  le*  L.mbert     g^  ,     It  U  often  cited  by  Cirpentier, 

"^•^  Suppl.V«.g. 

MM.  de   la  Ravalliere  and  Roquefort 
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viiices  and  kingdom,  was  a  tradition  commonly  received,  1 
is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Ammianus  MaM^J" 
linus*.  I  know  not  whether  tliia  work  was  ever  printed,  ll 
is  voluminous;  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  is  a  mX 
C}Uo  manuscript  of  it  on  vellum,  which  is  of  great  antiquil), 
richly  decorated,  and  in  high  preservation'.  The  margiu 
and  initials  exhibit  not  only  fantastic  ornaments  and  Olomi* 
nations  exquisitely  finished,  but  also  pictures  executed  witb 
singular  elegance,  expressing  the  incidents  of  the  story,  lod 
displaying  the  feshion  of  buildings,  armour,  dress,  miui<at 
instruments'',  and  other  particulars  appropriated  lo  the  times. 
At  the  end  we  read  this  hexameter,  which  points  out  the  nam 
of  the  scribe. 

Nomen  scriptoris  est  Thomas  plenus  asioris. 
Then  follows  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  trausc 
completed,  viz.  1338.     Afterwards  tbere  is  the  name  anffi 
of  the  illuminator,  in  the  following  colophon,  written  ti 
letters.     "  Che  U^tc  fu  perfais  de  la  enluminiere  an  xviii'ii 
davryl  par  Jehan  de  grise  I' an  de  grace  m.ccc.xliiiu" ' 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  illuminations  and  puntii 
this  superb  manuscript,  which  were  most  probably  b 
soon  OS  the  scribe  had  finished  his  part,  took  up  six  yet 
long  time,  if  we  consider  the  attention  of  an  artist  to  om 
so  numerous,  so  various,  so  minute,  and  so  laboriously  ti 
It  has  been  supposed  tlint  before  the  appearance  of  this  f 
the  Romans,  or  those  pieces  which  celebrated  Gests,  1 
constantly  composed  in  sltort  verses  of  six  or  eight  sylk 
and  that  in  this  lioman  d" Alexandre  verses  of  twelve  syllabled 
were  first  used.    It  has  therefore  been  imagined,  that  tlie  verses*^ 
called  Ai.ESANDRiNES,  the  present  French  heroic  measnnt 
look  their  rise  fi-om  liiis  jtoeni ;  Alexander  being  tlie  hero,  and 
Alexander  the  chief  of  tJie  four  poets  concerned  in  the  j 


•  See  Falnic.  BibL  Gr.  c.  iii,  !.  n 

p.  a05. 

•  MSS,  Bodl.  B  361.  ful. 

''  The  auM  IVn|Ucnl  uf  ihnc  arr 
g«iis  Iwgpip".  lutpi.  an  J  Itiimiirl'.. 


'  ThEbttli(i)ii>rGluacat«rh 
beautiful  Frendi  nunuKnpl  oi 
of  Mori  li'ArilivT,  (irnamcnKil  I 
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That  the  name,  some  centuries  afterwards,  might  take  place  in 
honour  of  this  celebrated  and  early  e£Port  of  French  poetry,  I 
think  is  very  probable ;  but  that  verses  of  twelve  syllables  made 
their  fir$t  appearance  in  this  poem,  is  a  doctrine  which,  to  say 
no  more,  from  examples  already  produced  and  examined,  is  at 
least  ambiguous''.  In  this  poem  Gadifer,  hereafter  mentioned^ 
of  Arabian  lineage,  is  a  very  conspicuous  champion. 

Gadifer  fu  moult  preus,  d*un  Arrabi  Ugnage. 

A  rubric  or  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  is,  ^<  Comment  Alex- 
ander fuit  mys  en  un  vesal  de  vooire  pour  veoir  le  merveiles," 
&C.  Tliis  is  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Simeon  Sethis 
romance,  relating  Alexander's  expedition  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  fisheiBi 
and  sea  monsters.  In  another  place,  from  tlie  same  romance, 
he  turns  astronomer,  and  soars  to  the  moon  by  the  help  of 
four  gryphons.  Tlie  caliph  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
piece;  and  Alexander,  like  Charlemagne,  has  his  twelve  peers. 

These  were  the  four  reigning  stories  of  romance.  On  which 
perhaps  English  pieces,  translated  from  the  French,  existed 
before  or  about  the  year  1300.  But  there  are  some  other 
English  romances  mentioned  in  the  prologue  of  Richard 
CuEUR  D£  Lyon,  which  we  likewise  probably  received  from  the 
French  in  that  period,  and  on  which  I  shall  here  also  enlarge. 

Beuves  de  HantoTiy  or  Sir  Beavis  of  Southampton^  is  a  French 
roduuice  of  considerable  antiquity,  although  the  hero  is  not 
older  than  the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  alluded  to  in  our 
English  romance  on  this  story,  which  will  again  be  cited,  and 
at  large. 

Forth  thei  yode  so  saith  the  bake^. 

And  again  more  expressly. 

Under  the  bridge  wer  six^  belles, 
Right  as  the  Romans  telles  ^ 


'  See  Piref.  Le  Boman  de  la  Rote,  par        '  Signat.  P.  ii. 
Mou.  L*Abbd  LenglsC,  i.  p.  xxxvi.  '  Sigiurt.  £.  it. 
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Tlie  Romans  is  the  French  original.  It  is  called  the  RoiBinee 
of  Beuves  d£  Hanton,  by  Pcre  Labbe<.  The  very  inganoni 
Monsieur  de  la  Cume  de  sainte  Palaye  mention*  an  aatint 
French  romance  in  prose,  entitled  Bettfres  de  HanUmK  Qm- 
cer  mentions  Bevis,  with  other  famous  romances,  but  iriielher 
in  French  or  English  is  uncertain  ^  Beuves  qf  Hanimmenu 
printed  at  Paris  in  1502^.  Ascapart  was  one  of  his  gienlBi  t 
character  ^  in  very  old  French  romances.  Bevis  was  a  Suon 
chieftain,  who  seems  to  have  extended  his  dominion  along  the 
southern  coasts  of  England,  which  he  is  said  to  have  defended 
against  the  Norman  invaders.  He  lived  at  Downton  u  Will- 
shire.  Near  Southampton  is  an  artificial  hill  called  Bevis 
Mount  J  on  which  was  probably  a  fortress''.  It  is  pretended 
that  he  was  earl  of  Southampton.  His  sword  is  shewn  in 
Arundel  castle.  This  piece  was  evidently  written  after  the 
Crusades ;  as  Bevis  is  knighted  by  the  king  of  Armenia,  md 
is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  siege  of  Damascus. 

Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  is  recited  as  a  French  romanoe 
by  Labbe".  In  the  British  Museum  a  metrical  histoiy  in 
very  old  French  appears,  in  which  Felicia,  or  Felice,  is  called 
the  dbughter  of  an  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guido^  or  Guy  of 
Warwick,  is  the  son  of  S^iart  the  earl's  steward.  The  nv- 
hascript  is  at  present  imperfect^.  Montfaucon  mentions  among 
the  royal  manuscripts  at  Paris,  Roman  de  Gut/  et  Beuoes  it 
Hanfon.  The  latter  is  the  romance  last  mentioned.  Again, 
Le  Livre  de  Chiij  de  Jfaruick  et  de  Harold  d'Ardenne^.  TKs 
Harold  d'Arden  is  a  distinguished  warriour  of  Guy's  history, 
and  therefore  his  achievements  sometimes  form  a  separate  ro- 

'  Nov.  Bihl.  p.  .134.  edit.  165S.  [Among the  Bennct manuscriplBdiaf 

**  Mem.  Lit.  xv.  582.  4to.  it  Houamz  de  Guzok  Wajlwtk.  Niim.u 

*  Rim.  Hiup.  It  begins, 

^  4to.  Percv's  Bftll.  iii.  217.  ix  :.  ^i  *...«.  t^  j        & 

,  c  1 1     •    T^      ^        »  1    iu         •••  Puis  cei  tems  ke  dcuii  ni  no. 

'  Scldcn  s  Drayton.    roJyolb.   s.   ni.  ^^ 

p.  37.  This  book  belonged  to  Saint  Auguslin*! 

*"  It  is  now  inclased  in  the  beautiful  abbey  at  Cantei&iry.     With  regard  to 

gardens  of  General  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  the  preceding  romance  of  Betu*  the 

and  gives  name  to  his  seat.  Italians  had  Jhiovo  dCjtnlona^  undoubl- 

"  Ubi  supr.  cdly  from  the  French,  before  1348.  And 

**  MSS.  Harl.  S775.  12.  Luhyd  recites  in  Welsh,  Ytion  itews 

'  Catal.  MSS.  pi  792.  HamtHn.  Aacu^soup.  364.— AdbOi] 
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:  88  in  the  rojral  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museuin^ 
mktn  ire  find  Le  Bomant  deHerolt  Dardeme'^.  In  the  En^ 
l^iah  romance  of  Guy,  mentioned  at  large  in  its  proper  place^ 
diis  champion  is  called  Syr  Heraude  of  Ardeme^.  At  length 
tfak  fiMTourite  subject  formed  a  large  prose  romance,  entitled 
O^  deWgrwick  Chevalier  d^Angleterre  etdela  bMeJOU  Feiix 
mtmie,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1525*.  Chaucer  mendons 
Gttjf's  stoiy  among  the  Bomaunees  qfPris^ :  and  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Spanish  romance  of  TYranie  il  Blanco^  or  TiranU 
tie  WkitCt  supposed  to  haye  been  written  not  long  after  the 
year  1430  **•  This  romance  was  composed,  or  periiaps  en- 
kttged,  after  the  Crusades;  as  we  find  that  Chiy's  redoubted 
iMoimten  with  Colbrond  the  Danish  giant,  with  the  monster 
ef  Sunsmore-heath,  and  the  dragon  of  Northumberland^  are 
\j  no  means  equal  to  some  of  his  achievements  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  trophies  which  he  won  from  the  Soldan  under 
die  command  of  the  emperor  Frederick* 

The  romance  of  SinR&c,  crfbn  endded  Le  Lhere  Sydrac  le 
fkilcwpke  le  quel  horn  appele  le  liver e  de  lejitntane  de  tales 
^eieneeSf  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  from  the  present 
Snecpienqr  of  its  manuscripts.  But  it  is  rather  a  romance  of 
Azalnan  philosophy  than  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  system  of  na- 
nral  knowledge,  and  particularly  treats  of  die  virtues  of  plants. 
BSfhfKS  the  philosc^her  of  this  system,  was  astronomer  to  an 
EMtern  king.  He  lived  eight  hundred  and  for^-seven  years 
lAar  Noah,  of  whose  book  of  astronomy  he  was  possessed. 
He  converts  Bocchus,  an  idolatrous  king  of  India,  to  the 
Ghzlitian  fidth,  by  whom  he  is  invited  to  build  a  mighty  tower 
iguoyst  the  invasions  of  a  rival  king  of  India.  But  the  history, 
te  less  than  the  subject  of  this  piece,  displays  the  state,  nature^ 
and  migrations  of  literature  in  the  dark  ages.     Afler  the  death 

*  15  E.  T^  8.  fol.  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly  dunt ; 

.  (Hfi  imnance  nuglit  be  called  with  and  states,  among  other  matter,  that  l^e- 

aora  propriety  an  episode  in  the  life  of  roltwas  born  at  Wahnforth  in  England. 

ttMBbnm,  Guy's  son.     It  recounts  the  —Edit.]               '  Sign.  L.  it  Tars, 

ihtiiinr  in  which  he  released  Herolt  '  Fol.  And  again,  ib.  15S26.  Mo, 

d*  Aidnme  ftrom  prison ;  and  the  return  *  Rim.  Thop. 

to  ftmt  native  country.     It  has  "  Percy's  BalL  iii.  lOa 

l2 
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of  Bocchus,  Sidrac's  book  fell  into  the  hanck  of  a  ChaldctS 
renowned  for  piety.  It  then  successively  becomes  the  pio* 
perty  of  king  Madion,  Namaan  the  Assyrian, .  and  Grjfpho 
archbishop  of  Samaria.  The  latter  had  a  priest  named  De* 
metrius,  who  brought  it  into  Spain,  and  here  it  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  This  translation  is  said  to  be 
made  at  Toledo,  by  Roger  de  Palermo,  a  minorite  friar,  ill 
the  thirteenth  centur}'.  A  king  of  Si)ain  then  commanded  k 
to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  Arabic,  and  sent  it  as  a  most 
valuable  present  to  Emir  Elmomenim,  lord  of  Tunis.  It  was 
next  given  to  Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  of  Germiny, 
famous  in  the  Crusades*  This  work,  which  is  of  considerabk 
length,  was  translated  into  English  verse,  and  will  be  men- 
tioned  on  that  account  again.  Sidrac  is  recited  as  an  eaaaDaH 
philosopher,  with  Seneca  and  king  Solomon,  in  the  Mapchaunft 
Second  talcj  ascribed  to  Chaucer^. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  most  of  these  French  romancei 
were  cuiTcnt  in  England,  either  in  the  French  originals,  wliidi 
were  well  understood  at  least  by  the  more  polite  readers^  or 
else  by  translation  or  imitation,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  when 
the  romance  of  Richard  Cteer  de  Lyon^  in  whose  prologue  tb^ 
are  recited,  was  translated  into  English.  That  the  latter  mi 
the  case  as  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  we  shall  soon  produce 
actual  proofs.  A  writer,  who  has  ccxisidered  these  matters 
with  much  penetration  and  judgment,  obser\'cs,  that  probably 
from  the  reign  of  our  Richard  the  First,  we  are  to  date  that 
remarkable  intercommunication  and  mutual  exchange  of  com- 
positions which  we  discover  to  have  taken  place  at  some  eariy 
joeriod  between  the  French  and  English  minstrels;  the  same 
set  of  phrases,  tlie  same  species  of  characters,  incidents,  and 
adventiures,  and  often  the  identical  stories,  being  found  in  the 
metrical  romances  of  both  nations*.  From  close  connectioQ 
and  constant  intercourse,  the  traditions  and  the  champions  of 
one  kingdom  were  equally  known  in  the  other :  and  although 

^  Urr.  p.  616.  v.  1032.     There  is  an         "  Percy's  Ess.  on  Anc.  Eng.  BGiitfr. 
oM  translation  of  Sidrac  into  Oiitch,     p.  12. 
MSS.  Marshall,  Bibl.  BoM  ^M.  M. 
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Bevis  and  Guy  were  English  heroes,  yet  on  these  principles 
this  circumstance  by  no  means  destroys  the  supposition,  that 
their  achievements,  although  perhaps  already  celebrated  in 
mde  English  songs,  might  be  first  iivTought  into  romance  by 
the  French  ^.  And  it  seems  probable,  tliat  we  continued  for 
8mne  time  this  practice  of  borrowing  from  our  neighbours. 
£ven  the  titles  of  our  oldest  romances,  such  as  Sir  Blanda" 
wumre^  Sir  Triamotircy  Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoys^j  La  Mart 
t  Arthur^  with  many  more,  betray  their  French  extraction.  It 
is  likewise  a  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  thil  assertion, 
that  we  find  no  prose  romances  in  our  language,  before  Cax* 
ton  translated  from  the  French  the  History  of  Troy,  the  Life 
<if  Charlemagne,  the  Histories  of  Jason,  Paris  and  Vyenne^, 
the  Death  of  King  Arthur,  and  other  prose  pieces  of  chivalry: 

^  Dofldale  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  translated  into  their  language.     It  is  re* 

Hcnrr  &e  Fourth,  about  the  year  1410,  maHiable,  that  the  Greeks  at  CopaCanti- 

s  lord  Beauchamp,  travelling  into  the  nople,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  since, 

EmI,  was  hoRpitably  received  at  Jcru-  called  all  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 

aalem  by  the  Soldan*s  lieutenant:  «Who  Fnuiks;  as  the  Turks  do  to  thia  day. 

Iiearing  that  he  was  descended  from  the  See  Syld.  Polyolb.  §  viii.  p.  ISa 
ftoMNB  Guyof  Warwick,  toAojetfory/Ac;y        *  In  our  English  Sra  E^lamoue  or 

Aoii  in  6oa(b^fA«iroivn /languor,  invited  AaTOTS,  there  is  this  reference  to  the 

Um  to  his  palace ;  and  royally  feasting  French  from  which  it  was  translated. 

huDy  presented  him  with  three  precious  Sign.  £.  i. 

wan."    B««..i.p.S43.coJ.I.     ra.       In  K--AUKC*  M  *c  rede, 
■tory  u  delivered  on  the  credit  of  John     Again,  fol,  ult, 

?^^*°  *"'''"*'**^^I7^7V^  ^^        In  RoMAUKc.  this  cronycle  ys. 
it  »  not  so  very  miprobable  that  Guy  s  ^  .    /      / 

Uatoiy  should  be  a  book  among  the  Sa-  The  authors  of  these  pieces  often  refer 

noDs,  if  we  consider,  that  Constant!-  to  their  originaL    Juxt  as  Ariosto  men- 

iM>ple  lA'as  not  only  a  central  and  con-  tions  Tuipin  for  liis  voucher. 

nacling  point  betiveen  the  eastern  and        *  But  I  must  not  omit  bare  that  Du 

wtilMU  world,  but  that  the  French  in  Cange  recites  a  metrical  French  ron^|Doe 

tiw  thirteenth  century  had  acquired  an  in  manuscript,  Xe  Bwrnan  de  Girard  d§ 

MlaWinhmint  there  under  Baldvrin  earl  Firanf ,  written  by  Bertrand  le  Clcre. 

of  Flanders  :  that  the  French  language  Gloss.  L^t.  i.  Iwn.  Aucr.  p.  cxciii.  Bla- 

omdi  have  been  known  in  Sicily,  Jem-  dox  has  printed  the  names  of  several 

Minn,  Crprus,  and  Antiocht  in  conse-  French  romances  found  in  the  reign  of 

^ucnce  of  the  conquests  of  Robert  Guis-  Edward  the  Hiird,  anxMig  which  one 

cud,  Hugo  le  Grand,  and  Godfrey  of  on  this  subject  occurs.  FomiuL  Anglio. 

Bulkurae:  and  that  pilgrimages  into  the  p.  12.     Compare  Obaervationt  on  iiften^ 

Holy  Land  were  excosaively  frequent.  ier*$  Ftmy  QueeHf  voL  iL  $  viiL  p.  43. 

It  b  hence  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  Among  the  royal  manuscripCs,  in  the 

fVcnch  imported  many  of  their  stories  British  Museum,  there  is  in  verM  Hia^ 

orbooicsof  thia  sort  into  tba  East;  which  taire  ds  G^nui  de  llanite  et  de  aajrtreu 

bciiig  thus  understood  there,  and  suiting  90  D.  xi.  t.     Thh  manuscript  was  per- 

t^  genius  of  the  Orientals»were  at  length  haps  written  before  the  year  19CXX 
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by  which,  as  the  profession  of  minstrelsy  decided  and  gndia% 
gave  way  to  a  change  of  manners  and  customs,  romanoa  ■ 
metre  were  at  length  imperceptibly  superseded,  or  at  least  gnt 
less  in  use  as  a  mode  of  entertainment  at  public  ftstrndcfc 

Various  causes  concurred,  in  the  mean  time,  to  mid6^ 
books  of  chivalry  among  the  French,  and  to  give  tim  s 
superiority  over  the  English,  not  only  in  the  number  bat  k 
the  excellence  of  those  compodtions.  Their  barcms  lifed  ii 
greater  magnificence.  Their  feudal  system  flourished  fls  s 
more  sumptuous,  extensive,  and  lasting  establishment  Schodi 
were  instituted  in  their  castles  for  initiating  the  young  nobi% 
in  the  rules  and  practice  of  chivalry.  Their  tilts  and  taan^ 
ments  were  celebrated  with  a  higgler  degree  of  poiiq»;  sal 
their  ideas  of  honodr  and  gallantry  were  more  ezaggoitad 
and  refiaed. 

We  may  add,  what  indeed  has  been  before  incidentillf 
remarked,  that  their  troubadours  were  the  first  writers  of  n^ 
trical  romances.  But  by  what  has  been  here  advanoedi  I  dD 
not  meaii  to  insinuate  without  any  restrictions,  that  the  FrmA 
entirely  led  the  way  in  these  compositions.  Undoubted^  dii 
Provencial  bards  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  ItaUtf 
literature.  Raimond  the  fourth  of  Arragon,  count  of  Vn^ 
vence,  about  the  year  1220,  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  letten^ 
invited  to  his  court  the  most  celebrated  of  the  songsters  wbo 
professed  to  polish  and  adorn  the  Provencial  language  hf 
various  sorts  of  poetry^.  Charles  the  First,  his  son-in-kW| 
and  tlie  inheritor  of  his  virtues  and  dignities,  conquered  Ns* 
pics,  and  carried  into  Italy  a  taste  for  the  Provencial  Iiten- 
turc.  At  Florence  especially  this  taste  prevailed,  where  he 
reigned  many  years  with  great  splendour,  and  where  his  8iio> 
cessors  resided.  Soon  aftem^artls  the  Roman  court  was  r^ 
moved  to  Provence*^.     Hitherto  the  Latin  language  had  only 

^  Giovan.  VilUni,  Istor.  1.  vi.  c  92.  TEaoEoin  PlroTenciaL  He  dieduil99i 

^  Villnni  acquaints  im,  that  Brunetti  See  Villan.  ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  135. 

JjAtini,  Dantc*5  mabtcr,  w-as  the  first  who  [That  Brunetti  did  not  write  hit  3V> 

attempted  to  poliiJi  the  Horentines  by  toro  in  ProTen9al  we  have  his  awn  to* 

improring  their  tante  and  style ;  which  thority,  and  the  eridmce  of  the  woA 

he  did  by  writing  his  grand  work  the  itself  :-*£t  le  tnaun  dmautdmi  pow- 
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been  in  use  The  Provencial  writers  established  a  common 
dialect:  and  their  examples  convinced  other  nations,  tliat  the 
modem  languages  were  no  less  adapted  to  composition  tlian 
diose  of  antiquity ''^  They  introduced  a  love  of  reading,  and 
diffused  a  general  and  popular  taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  in 
ft  language  intelligible  to  tlie  ladies  and  the  people.  Their 
verses  being  conveyed  in  a  familiar  tongue,  became  the  chief 
amusement  of  princes  and  feudal  lords,  whose  courts  had  now 
b^gun  to  assume  an  air  of  greater  brilliancy :  a  circumstance 
which  necessarily  gave  great  encouragement  to  their  profes- 
MDy  and  by  rendering  these  arts  of  ingenious  entertaimnent 
nniyersally  fiushionable,  imperceptibly  laid  the  foundation  of 
polite  literature.  From  these  beginnings  it  were  eajsy  to  trace 
the  pipgress  of  poetry  to  its  perfection,  through  John  de  Meun 
in  Fhuioe^  Dante  in  Italy,  and  Chaucer  in  England. 

This  praise  must  undoubtedly  be  granted  to  the  Provencial 
poets.  But  in  the  mean  time,  to  recur  to  our  original  argu* 
ment,  we  should  be  cautious  of  asserting  in  general  and  indis* 
criminating  terms,  that  the  Provencial  poets  were  the  first 
wrHers  of  metrical  romance:  at  least  we  should  ascertain,  with 
iBther  more  precision  than  has  been  commonly  used  on  this 
subject^  how  &r  they  may  claim  this  merit*  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  were  two  sorts  of  French  troubadours,  who  have 
not  hidierto  been  sufficiently  distinguished.  If  we  diligently 
eumine  their  history,  we  shall  find  that  the  poetry  of  tlie  first 
troubadours  consisted  in  satires,  moral  fables,  allegories,  and 
•entimental  sonnets.  So  early  as  the  year  1180,  a  tribunal 
called  the  Court  of  Love^  was  instituted  both  in  Provence  and 
Ficardy,  at  which  questions  in  gallantry  were  decided.    This 

quoi  clib  Urn  eit  CNcrit  en  roununs  ing  that  he  could  not  no  eflTectuallj  in 

■don  la  niion  de  France,  pour  chou  that  lanyiaae  impteM  bin  itatirkml  Urokea 

Sit  nont  MpwnPtt  Ytalien  je  diroie  que  and  pobtic^  maximii  on  the  laity»  or  il- 

*cit  pour  chou  que  nous  Rommes  en  literate,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  pub- 

Ftmaet ;  Tautre  pour  chou  que  U  par-  lished  that  piece  in  Italian.     Had  Po» 

Icurs  en  ett  plus  dclitablc  ct  plun  com-  trarch  written  his  jffnaif  his  Eclogueft, 

mune  a  toutca  gem.    Notices  dcs  Manu-  and  his  prase  compositions  in  Itiutan, 

•crils,  t.  ▼.  p.  87(X— Edit.]  the  literature  of  his  country  would  much 

*  Dante  designed  at  fii«t  that  his  In-  sooner  have  arrivcil  at  perfection. 
firtm  should  appear  in  Latin.   But  find- 
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institation  furnished  eternal  matter  for  the  poetSy  who  teet 
the  daims  and  arguments  of  the  different  parties  into 
a  style  that  afterwards  led  the  way  to  the  spiritual 
of  Cyrus  and  Clelia  ^  Fontenelle  does  not  scruple  to  acknoi- 
ledge,  that  gallantry  was  the  parent  of  French  poetry'.  Bit 
to  sing  romantic  and  chivalrous  adventures  was  a  very  (fifiaol 
task,  and  required  very  different  talents.  The  tronbadoon 
therefore  who  composed  metrical  romances  form  a  di&rai 
species,  and  ought  always  to  be  considered  separately.  And 
this  latter  class  seems  to  have  commenced  at  a  later  periodi 
not  till  after  the  Crusades  had  effected  a  great  change  is  die 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  western  world.  In  the  mean  timi^ 
I  hazard  a  conjecture.  Cinthio  Giraldi  supposes,  that  the  nt 
of  the  troubadours, 'conunonly  called  the  GayScience,  wasfint 
commimicoted  from  France  to  the  Italians,  and  a^erwards  to 
the  Spaniards^.  This  perhaps  may  be  true:  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  highly  probable,  as  the  Spaniards  had  their  Jugluv 
or  convivial  bards  very  early,  as  from  long  connecticHi  tbej 
were  immediately  and  ultimately  acquainted  with  the  fidiooi 
of  the  Arabians,  and  as  tliey  were  naturally  fond  of  diivabji 
that  the  troubadours  of  Provence  in  great  measure  caught  diis 
turn  of  fabling  from  Sjmin.  llie  conununication,  to  xn^itkn 
no  other  obvious  means  of  intercourse  in  an  affair  of  thb  na- 
ture, was  easy  tlirough  the  i)orts  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  by 
which  the  two  nations  carried  on  from  early  times  a  constant 
commerce.  Even  the  French  critics  themselves  universally 
allow,  tliat  the  Spaniards,  having  learned  rhyme  irom  the 
Arabians,  through  this  very  channel  conveyed  it  to  Provence: 
Tasso  preferred  Amadjs  d£  Gaul^  a  romance  originally  written 
in  Spain  [Portugal],  by  Vasco  Lobeyra,  before  the  year  ISOOS 
to  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  the  Provencial  poets  \  But  tlus 
is  a  subject  which  will  j^erhaps  receive  illustration  from  a  i^Tiier 
of  great  taste,  talents,  and  industry,  Monsieur  de  la  Cume  de 

'  This  part  of  tlicir  character  will  be        <  Apud  IIuet»  Orig.  Rom.  pw  108. 
Insif<tecl  upon  more  at  largo  when  wc        ^  Nic  Antonius,  HibL  Hupan.  VeL 

coipc  to  speak  of  Chaucer.  torn.  iL  L  viii.  c.  7.  num.  S9I. 

'  Hffuar.  Fr.  p.  1 3.  <  Disic.  del  Poem.  Eroic.  L  U.  p.  45, 46. 
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Sunte  Palaye,  who  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with  an  ample 
history  of  Provencial  poetry;  and  whose  researches  into  a 
kindred  subject,  already  published,  have  opened  a  new  and 
extensive  field  of  information  ccmceming  the  manners,  institu- 
tions and  literature  of  the  feudal  ages^ 


Note  A.  {from  the  Emendations  and  Additions.^) 
In  Bennet  collie  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  an  English 
poem  on  the  Sangreal,  and  its  appendages,  containing  forty 
thousand  verses.  MSS.  lxxx.  chart  The  manuscript  is  im- 
perfect both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  dtle  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page  is  Acta  Arthuri  Regis,  written 
probably  by  Joceline,  chaplain  and  secretary  to  archbishop 
Parker.  The  narrative,  which  appears  to  be  on  one  con- 
tinued sibject,  is  divided  into  books,  or  sections,  of  unequal 
length.  It  is  a  translation  made  from  Robert  Borron's  French 
romance  called  Lancelot,  above  mentioned,  which  includes 
the  adventure  of  the  Sangreal,  by  Henry  Louelich  Skynner, 
a  name  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  among  those  of 
the  English  poets.  The  diction  is  of  the  age  of  king  Henry 
the  Sbcth.  Borel,  in  his  Tresor  de  Recherches  et  Antiqtdtez 
Gauloises  et  Francoises^  says,  "  II  jr'a  un  Roman  ancien  intitule 
L£  CoNQUESTE  DE  Sangreall,  &c.^  Edit.  1655. 4rto.  V.Graal. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  precision  which  is  Robert 
Borron's  French  Romance  now  under  consideration,  as  so 
many  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  [See  p.  137.]  Th6 
diligence  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nasmith  have  furnished  me 

^  See  Memoiret  mr  tancienne  Cheva-  is  referred  to  M.  Raynouard*s  JVenet 

IfHe^&c.  Piuis,  1759.  torn.  ii.  ]2iiio.  det  Troubadoun,  a  woric  which  has  done 

*  This  Note  is  referred  to  in  p.  1 18,  more  towards  forming  a  just  undentand- 

and  is  placed  at  the  end  of  this  Section  ing  of  the  merits  or  Provencal  poetry^ 

OB  account  of  its  length.  and  the  extent  and  Talue  of  Proren^al 

[It  was  finind  impracticahic  to  con-  literature,  than  any  publication  which 
dense  witliin  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  has  hitherto  appeared.  Tlie  man  of 
matter  neoesnry  for  the  refutation  of  evidence  there  adduced  in  fiiTOur  of  the 
the  sinffular  doctrines  hnzaidcd  in  the  early  efforts  ofthe  Provencal  muse,  must 
text.  Few  of  tliem  arc  Warton*s  own ;  effectually  silence  every  theory  attempt- 
but  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  forming  ing  to  confine  song  and  romantic  fictioo 
more  correct  opinions  upon  the  vubject,  to  any  particabn'tfge  or  country*— Edit.] 
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with  the  following  transcript  fix>m  Lcmelich  Skyaai&fs 
tion  in  Bennet  College  library. 

Thanne  passeth  forth  this  storye  with  al 
That  is  cleped  of  som  men  Setnt  Graal 
Also  the  Sank  Ryal  idepid  it  is 
Of  mochel  peple  with  awteai  mys 


Now  of  al  this  storie  have  I  mad  an  ende 

That  is  schwede  of  Celidoygne  and  now  fiirihere  to  iraod 

And  of  anothir  brawnche  most  we  be  gjmne 

Of  the  storye  that  we  depen  prophet  Merlynne 

Wiche  that  Maister  Robert  of  Borrown* 

Owt  of  Latyn  it  trandetted  hoi  and  somi 

Onlich  into  the  langage  of  Frawnce 

This  storie  he  drowgfa  be  adventure  and  chamioe 

And  doth  Merlynne  insten  with  Sank  Ryal 

For  the  ton  storie  die  totfair  medlyth  withal 

After  the  satdng  of  the  ferseid  Robebt 

That  somtym  it  transletted  in  Middilerd 

And  I  as  an  unkonneng  man  trewdy 

Into  Englisch  have  draw^i  this  storye 

And  thowgh  that  to  zow  not  plesyng  it  be 

Zit  that  fill  excused  ze  wolde  haven  me 

Of  my  neclegence  and  unkonnenge 

On  me  to  taken  swich  a  thinge 

Into  owre  modris  tonge  for  to  endite 

The  swettere  to  sowne  to  more  and  lyte 

And  more  der  to  zoure  undirstondyng 

Thanne  owthir  Frensh  other  Latyn  to  my  supposing 

And  therfore  atte  the  ende  of  this  storye 

A  pater  noster  ze  wolden  for  me  preye 

For  me  that  Herry  Lonblich  hyhte 

And  greteth  owre  lady  ful  of  myhte 

Hartelich  with  an  ave  that  ze  hir  bede 

This  processe  the  bettere  I  myhte  procede 
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And  biingen  this  book  to  a  good  ende 
Now  thereto  Jesu  Crist  grace  me  sende 
And  than  an  ende  there  ofien  myhte  be 
^ow  good  Lord  graunt  me  for  charite 

Thanne  Merl3m  to  Blifitsye  cam  anon 

And  there  to  hym  he  seide  thus  son 

Blasye  thou  schalt  suffiren  gret  peyne 

This  storye  to  an  ende  to  bringen  certejme 

And  adt  schall  I  suffiren  mochd  more 

How  so  Merlyn  quod  Blasye  there 

I  schall  be  sowht  quod  Merlyne  tho 

Owt  from  the  west  with  messengeris  mo 

And  they  that  scholen  comen  to  seken  me 

They  have  maad  sewrawnce  I  telle  the 

Me  forto  slen  for  any  thing 

This  sewrawnce  hav  thqr  mad  to  her  kyng 

But  whanne  they  me  sen  and  with  me  speke 

No  power  they  schol  hav  on  me  to  ben  a  wreke 

For  with  hem  hens  moste  I  gon 

And  thou  into  odiir  partyes  schalt  wd  son 

To  hiem  that  hav  the  holy  vessel 

Which  that  is  icleped  the  Setnt  Geaal 

And  wete  thow  wd  and  ek  forsothe 

That  thow  and  ek  this  stoiye  bothe 

Ful  wd  beherd  now  schall  it  be 

And  also  bdoved  in  many  contre 

And  has  that  will  knowen  in  sertaygne 

What  kynges  that  weren  in  grete  Brataygne 

Sithan  that  Cristendom  thedyn  was  browht 

They  scholen  hem  fynde  has  so  that  it  sawht 

In  the  storye  of  Brwttes  book 

There  scholen  ze  it  fynde  and  ze  weten  look 

Which  that  Marttn  dk  Bewre  translated  hexe 

From  Latyn  into  Romaunce  in  his  manere 
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But  leve  xne  now  of  Brwttes  book 
And  aftyr  this  storj'e  now  lete  us  look. 

After  this  latter  extract,  which  is  to  be  found  nearly  in  die 
middle  of  the  manuscript,  the  scene  and  personages  of  die 
poem  ore  changed ;  and  king  Enalach,  king  MordrenSi  Sr 
Nesciens,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  other  heroes  of  die 
former  part,  give  place  to  king  Arthur,  king  Brangors,  king 
Loth,  and  the  monarchs  and  champions  of  the  British  Une.  In 
a  parr  graph,  very  similar  to  the  second  of  these  extracts,  die 
following  note  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  Hemy 
Lanelich  Skynnei^  that  translated  this  boke  out  of  Frenshe  into 
Englyshcj  at  the  itistamice  qf  Harry  Bartoiu  ^ 

The  QUEST  OF  THE  Sangbeal,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  demo- 
tion and  necromancy  are  equally  concerned,  makes  acoIlsuk^ 
able  part  of  king  Arthur's  romantic  history,  and  was  onegnad 
object  of  the  knights  of  die  Round  Table.     He  who  achieved 
this  hazardous  adventure  was  to  be  placed  there  in  the  negr 
perillom^  or  seat  of  danger.     *^  When  Merlj^n  had  ordaynei 
the  rounde  table,  he  said,  by  them  that  be  fellowes  of  the  roondB 
table  the  truthe  of  the  Sangreall  shall  be  well  knowne^  &c 
— They  which  heard  Merlyn  say  soe,  said  thus  to  Meriyn, 
Sithence  there  shall  be  such  a  knight,  thou  shouldest  ordavne 
by  thy  craft  a  siege  that  no  man  should  sitte  therein,  but  he 
onlie  which  shall  passe  all  other  knights. — Tlien  Merlyn  made 
tlie  siege  perillous,"  &c.    Caxton's  Mort  d'Arthur,  B.  xiv. 
cap.  ii.    Sir  Lancelot,  "iVho  is  come  but  of  the  eighth  degree  fnm 
our  lord  Jesus  Christy  is  represented  as  the  cliief  adventurer  in 
this  honourable  ex|)edition.  Ibid.  B.  iii.  c.  35.     At  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  ot  Pentecost  at  Canielot  by  king  Arthur,  the 
Sangreal  suddenly  enters  the  hall,  "  but  there  was  no  man 
might  see  it  nor  who  bare  it,"  and  the  knights,  as  by  some  in- 
visible j)ower,  are  instiuitly  supplied  with  a  feast  of  tlie  choicest 
dishes.  Ibid.  c.  35.  Originally  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristak, 
and  the  Saint  Greal  were  separate  histories;  but  tliey  were 
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SO  connected  ond  con&unded  before  the  yeiir  1200$  that  the 
same  title  became  applicable  to  all.  The  book  of  the  San« 
GRXAL,  a  separate  work,  is  referred  to  in  Morte  Arthur. 
.^  Now  after  that  the  quest  of  tlie  Sancgreall  was  fulfylledy 
and  that  all  the  knyghtes  that  were  lefte  alive  were  come  agayne 
to  the  Rowide  Table,  as  tlie  booke  of  the  Sancgreall 
makethe  mencion,  than  was  there  grete  joye  in  the  comte.  And 
especiallie  king  Arthur  and  quene  Guenever  made  grete  joye 
of  the  remnaunt  that  were  come  home.  And  passynge  glad 
was  the  kinge  and  quene  of  syr  Liauncelot  and  syr  Bors,  for 
they  had  been  passynge  longe  awaye  in  the  quest  of  the  Sano* 
greall.  Then,  as  the  Frenshe  booke  sayeth,  syr  Lancelot," 
&C.  B.  xviiL  cap.  1.  And  again,  in  the  same  romance :  ^'  Whan 
syr  Bors  had  tolde  him  [Arthur]  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Sancgreall,  such  as  had  be&llcn  hym  and  his  felawes, — all 
tfab  was  made  in  grete  bookes,  and  put  in  almerj^es  at  Salis- 
buiy."  B.  xvii.  cap.  xxiiL  *  The  former  part  of  tliis  passage 
is  almost  literally  translated  from  one  in  the  French  romance 
of  Tristan,  BibL  Reg.  MSS.  20  D.  iL  foL  antep.  <<  Quant 
Boort  ot  conte  laventure  del  Saint  Graal  teles  com  eles  estoient 
avenues,  eles  furent  mises  en  escrit,  gardees  en  lamere  de  SalH 
bieres,  dont  Mestre  Galtier  Map  Festrest  a  Jaist  son  livre  du 
Saini  Graal  por  lamor  du  roy  Herri  son  sengOTy  qui ^  fist  Icstoire 
tralaier  del  Latin  en  romanz^.**  Whether  Salisbtuy^  or  Sali^ 
bieres  is,  in  the  two  ipassages,  the  right  reading,  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain. [But  see  supra.  Note  ^«  p.  1 18.]  But  in  tlie  royal  Ubrary 
at  Paris  there  is  *^  Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult,  traduit 
de  Latin  en  Francois,  par  Lucas  clievalier  du  Gast  pres  de 
Sarisberi,  Anglois,  avec  figures."  Mont&uc  Catal.  MSS. 
Cod.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  6776.  fol.  max.  And  again  Cod.  6956. 
foL  max.  "  Liveres  de  Tristan  mis  en  Fran9ois  par  Lucaa 
chevalier  sieur  de  chateau  du  Gat^."     [See  supr.  p.  118. 

*  Tbe  romance  mys,  thatkine  Arthur  "  There  is  printed,  '*  Le  Romm  du 
''made  grete  derket  com  berure  him  noble  et  ndUant  Chevalier  THrtan  file 
thai  they  should  cronide  the  adventures  du  noble  roy  MeliaJus  de  Leonnys,  par 
ot  theM  goode  knygtes."  [See  infra  Luce,  chcvidiw,  seigneur  du  cfaasteau 
Section  xi.l  di>  Gaht.  Rouen,  M89.  fel.** 

*  iicc  inira  Sect,  xxviii.  not.  '. 
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Notes.]  .iAfi^es  in  the  KngiiA,  and  VAmere^  properly 
in  the  French,  mean,  I  believe,  Presses^  ChesUj  or  ArdBon. 
Ambfyj  in  this  sense,  is  not  an  uncommon  dd  English  iraid 
From  the  second  part  of  the  first  Frendi  qnolstioii  whidi  I 
have  distinguished  by  Italics,  it  iqppears,  that  Waher  Ifapos*, 
a  learned  archdeacon  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  kiag 
Henry  the  Second,  wrote  a  French  Sanoreal,  whidb  hetrm- 
lated  fitnn  Latin,  by  the  command  of  that  monarch.  Under 
the  idea,  that  Walter  Mapes  was  a  writer  on  this  sabjed^  and 
in  the  fid)ulous  way,  some  cridcs  may  be  induced  to  thiidE^  tkit 
the  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxfinrd,  finom  ^diom  QeaBke/  it 
Monmouth  profissses  to  have  received  the  materials  of  his  his- 
tory, was  this  Walter  Mapes,  and  not  Walter  Calenins,  wiw 
was  also  an  eminent  scholar,  and  an  archdeacon  of  OadbnL 
[See  supr.  p.  69.]  GeoflSrey  says  in  his  Dedication  to  Babett 
earl  of  Gloucester,  ^<  Finding  nothing  said  in  Bede  or  Gildas 
of  king  Arthur  and  his.  suocessours,  although  their 
highly  deserved  to  be  recorded  in  vrriting,  and  are  orally 
brated  by  the  British  bards,  I  was  much  surprised  at  ao  strange 
an  omission*  At  length  Walter,  archdeacon  of  OKfixdy  a  msi 
of  great  eloquence,  and  learned  in  foreign  histories,  offiovd  me 
an  ancient  book  in  the  British  or  Armorican  tongue ;  which,  in 
one  unbroken  story,  and  an  elegant  diction,  related  die  deeds 
of  the  British  kings  from  Brutus  to  Cadwallader.  At  his  re- 
quest, although  unused  to  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  contented 
with  the  simplicity  of  my  own  plain  langimge,  I  undertook  die 
translation  of  that  book  into  Latin.^  B.  i.  ch.  i.  See  also  B.  xiL 
ch.  xx«  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Geoflrey  pretended  to 
have  received  his  materials  from  archdeacon  Waher,  by  way 
of  audienticating  his  romantic  history.  These  notices  seem  to 
disprove  that  suspicion.  In  the  year  1488,  a  French  romance 
was  published,  in  two  magnificent  folio  volumes,  entitled.  His* 

*  [FVom  a  pasaage  in  the  French  ro-  ekevoBerleroL**   But  lo mudi  oonfiaM 

mance  of  I^ancelot  du  Lac,  M.  Roque-  prevails  upon  tfab  suhject,  that  it  is  al* 

fort  ift  of  opinion  that  there  were  two  most  impossible  to  name  the  amtfttr  of 

persons  of  tliis  name.     In  diat  he  is  any  prose  romance.— Ebb.] 
styled  **  messire    Gauti^r  Map  qui  fut 
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Toi Aft  de  Roy  Artus  et  des  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Rokds. 
>The  first  voluine  was  printed  at  Rauenj  the  seccxnd  at  Paris. 
It  ooQtains  in  four  detached  parts,  the  Birth  and  Achievements 
of  King  Arthur,  the  Life  of  Sir  Lancelot,  the  Adventure  of  the 
fiangreal,  and  the  Death  of  Arthur,  and  his  Knights.  In  the 
body  of  the  work,  this  romance  more  than  once  is  said  to  be 
written  by  Walter  Map  or  Mapes,  and  by  the  conunand  of  his 
master  king  Henry.  For  instance,  tom.  iL  at  the  end  of  Pabtie 
pu  Saint  Graal,  Signat  d  d  L  ^^  Cy  fine  Maistre  Gualtibr 
IdUp  son  traittie  du  Saint  GraaL**  Again,  torn.  iL  La  Dernierb 
Pabtie,  ch.  L  Signat  d  d  iL  ^^  Apres  ce  que  Maistre  Gual- 
TIBB  Map  eut  tractie  des  avantures  du  Saint  Graal,  assess  soii- 
fisamment,  sicomme  il  luy  sembloit,  il  fiit  ad  adviz  an  rot  Henrt 
BON  SEIGNEUR,  que  ce  quil  avoit  fiut  ne  debuit  soufirire  sit  ne 
imoontoys  la  fin  de  ceulx  dont  il  fiut  mention.«-^Et  commence 
Maistre  Gualtier  en  telle  manier  ceste  demiere  partie.**  This 
demiere  partie  treats  of  the  death  of  king  Arthur  and  his 
knights.  At  the  end  of  the  second  tome  there  is  this  oolc^hon : 
^  Cy  fine  le  dernier  volume  de  La  Table  Ronde,  fiusant  men- 
cipn  des  fius  et  proesses  de  monseigneur  Launcelot  du  Laeel 
dautres  plusieurs  nobles  et  vaillans  h<xnmes  ses  compagnons. 
Compile  et  extraict  precisement  et  au  juste  des  vrayes  histoires 
frisantes  de  oe  mencion  par  tresnotable  et  tresexpert  historien 
Maistre  Gualtier  Map,  et  imprime  a  Paris  par  Jehan  du 
Pre.  Et  Ian  du  grace,  miL  cccc  iiiixx.  et  viiL  le  xvi  jour 
dn  Septembre."  The  passage  quoted  above  fit»n  the  royal 
BBannscript  in  the  British  Museum,  where  king  Arthur  orders 
the  adventures  of  the  Sangreal  to  be  chronicled,  is  thus  repre- 
sented in  this  romance.  '^  Et  quant  Boort  eut  coropte  depuis 
k  commencement  jusques  a  la  fin  les  avantures  du  Sunt  Graal 
telles  comme  ils  les  avoit  veues,  &c.  Si  fist  le  roy  Artus  re- 
diger  et  mettre  par  escript  aus  dictz  clers  tout  ci  que  Boort 
avoit  compte,"  &c.  Ibid.  tom.  iL  La  Partie  du  Saint  Graal, 
ch.  ult  ^     At  the  end  of  the  royal  manuscript  at  Paris,  [Cod. 

^  Jaat  before  it  ii  add,   « Le  roy    tarm   Mil    dicTallieri    mettoieBt    eo 
Aituf  fist  Vfnir  let  cLncs  qui  les  aven-    etcript**     Ai  in  Momv  »*AaTHirR. 
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67830  entitled  Lancelot  du  Lac  mis  en  FranfoUpar  Robert 
de  Bairan  par  le  commandemerU  de  Henri  rtn  dAngleterret  k  ii 
said,  that  Messire  Robert  de  Borron  translated  into  Francfa, 
not  only  Lancelot,  but  also  the  story  c{  the  Saikt  Geaal  U 
tout  du  Latin  du  Gautier  Mappe.  But  the  French  antiquih 
lies  in  this  sortof  literature  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  LatiMf 
here  signifies  Italian  \  and  that  by  this  Latin  of  GaaMer 
Mapes,  we  are  to  understand  English  v^-sions  of  those  lo* 
mances  made  from  the  Italian  language.  The  French  Histmy 
of  the  Sangreal,  printed  at  Paris  in  folio  by  Gallyot  du  Pii 
in  1516,  is  said,  in  the  tide,  to  be  translated  from  Latin  into 
French  rhymes,  and  from  thence  into  French  prose  by  Roben 
Borron.     This  romance  was  reprinted  in  1523. 

Caxton's  Morte  Arthur,  finished  in  the  year  1469,  pro* 
fesses  to  treat  of  various  separate  hbtories.  But  the  matter  of 
the  whole  is  so  much  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  heroes  and  ad* 
ventures  of  one  stor}'  are  so  mutually  and  perpetually  blended 
with  those  of  another,  that  no  real  unity  or  distinction  is  jne* 
served.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  books.  The  first  seven  books 
treat  of  king  Arthur.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  of  sir  Tiy- 
stram.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  of  sir  Lancelot'.  The  thir- 
teentli  of  the  Saingral,  which  is  also  called  sir  Lancelot's 
Book.  The  fourteentli  of  sir  Percival.  The  fifteentli,  again, 
of  sir  Launcclot.  Tlie  sixteenth  of  sir  Gawaine.  The  seven- 
teentli,  of  sir  Galahad.  [But  all  die  four  last-mentioned  books 
are  also  called  the  historye  of  the  holy  Sancgreall.']  The  eigh- 
teentli  and  nineteenth,  of  miscellaneous  adventures.  The  two 
last,  of  king  Artliur  and  all  the  knights.  Lwhyd  mentions  a 
Welsh  SangueaIi^  which,  he  says,  contains  various  fiibles  of 
king  Arthur  and  his  knights,  &c.  Archjeolog.  Brit.  Tit.  viL 
p.  265.  col.  2.  Morte  Arthur  is  often  literally  translated 
fix)m  various  and  very  antient  detached  liistoiies  of  the  he- 
roes of  die  round  table,  which  I  have  examined ;  and  on  die 

"  But  at  \he  end,  this  twelfth  book  is    hcrsall  of  the  tlijTcl  booke  [ff  Sf  k  Tai»- 
cviWodth*^ secpndlHHike tj  Str  Trtstram.     tram.'*] 
And  it  is  added,  *'  llut  here  U  no  re- 
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wlude,  it  nearly  resembles  Walter  Map's  romance  above  men- 
tioiied^  printed  at  Rou^i  and  Paris,  both  in  matter  and  disipo- 
shicMi* 

I  take  this  opportmiity  of  observing,  that  a  very  valuable 
vellum  fragment  of  Le  Brut,  of- which  the  writing  is  uncom- 
monly beautlM  and  of  high  antiquity,  containing  part  of  the 
story  of  Merlin  and  king  Vortigem,  covers  a  manuscript  of 
Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  lately  presented,  together  with  several 
Oriental  manuscripts,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  by  Thomas 
Hedges,  esquire,  of  Alderton  in  Wiltshire ;  d  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  many  curious  manuscripts,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  and  most  liberal  in  his  communications. 
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SECTION    IV. 


V  ARIOUS  matters  suggested  by  the  Prologue  of  Richard 
cuEUR  DE  Lyon,  cited  in  the  last  section,  have  betrayed  us  into 
a  long  digression,  and  interrupted  the  regularity  of  our  annals. 
But  I  could  not  neglect  so  fair  an  opportuni^  of  preparing  die 
reader  for  those  metrical  tales,  which,  having  acquired  a  new 
cast  of  fiction  from  the  Crusades  and  a  magnificence  of  man- 
ners from  the  increase  of  chivalry,  now  b^gan  to  be  greatfy 
multiplied,  and  as  it  were  professedly  to  form  a  separate  spe' 
cies  of  poetry.  I  now  therefore  resume  the  series,  and  proceed 
to  give  some  specimens  of  the  English  metrical  romances  whidi 
appeared  before  or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second: 
and  although  most  of  these  pieces  continued  to  be  sung  by  die 
minstrels  in  tlie  halls  of  our  magnificent  ancestors  for  some 
centuries  afterwords,  yet  as  their  first  appearance  may  most 
probably  be  dated  at  this  period,  they  properly  coincide  in  this 
place  with  the  tenour  of  our  history.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  by  frequent  repetition  and  successive 
changes  of  language  during  many  generations,  their  original 
simplicity  must  have  been  in  some  degree  corrupted.  Yet 
some  of  the  specimens  are  extracted  from  manuscripts  writtoi 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Others  indeed  fix)m  printed 
copies,  where  the  editors  took  great  liberties  in  accommodating 
the  language  to  the  times.  However,  in  such  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  most  from  depravations  of  this  sort,  the 
substance  of  the  ancient  style  still  remains,  and  at  least  the 
structure  of  the  story.  On  the  whole,  we  mean  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  those  popular  heroic  tales  in  verse,  professedly  writ- 
ten for  the  harp,  which  began  to  be  multiplied  among  us  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  will  begin  with 
the  romance  of  Richard  cueur  de  Lyon,  already  mentioned. 
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ie  poem  opens  with  the  marrisge  of  lUchard't  father, 
ry  ^e  Second,  with  die  daughter  of  Carbairjne,  a  king 
atioch.  But  this  b  cnly  a  lady  of  romance.  Houy  mar- 
Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  Loois  of  France.  Hie 
trels  could  not  conceive  any  thing  less  than  an  Eastern 
ess  to  be  the  mother  of  this  magnanimons  hero. 

His  barons  hym  sedde' 

Tliat  he  graunted  a  wyff  to  wedde. 

Hastely  he  sente  hys  sondes 

Into  many  dyuerse  londes, 

The  feyreste  wjrnian  that  wore  on  lifT 

Men  wolde'  bringe  hym  to  wyfE* 
messengers  or  ambassadors,  in  their  voyage  meet  a  ship 
aed  like  Cleopatra's  galley. 

Swylk  on  ne  seygh  they  never  non ; 

All  it  was  whyt  of  buel-bon, 

And  every  nayl  with  gtdd  begrave: 

Off  pure  gold  was  the  stave' ; 

Her  mast  was  [of]  yvoiy ; 

Off  samyte  the  aayl  wytterly. 

Her  ropes  wer  off  tuely  s^k, 

Al  so  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 

rbe  procnt  text  has  been  tiksn  uiQirithRicIunl'imlhutoiT.    Of  the 

he  edition  of  this  ramuica  I7  Mr.  turj  to  il>  nnconnjiUd  wltl»,  be  coiui- 

r,whofollo«cdaDunu«ciratDfiio  dm  m  fiumMit  oecuning  in  the  Au- 

■iljditeinCuiuColhgellbmT)  cfaudecb  lla  to  be  in  En|^  truula- 

ridf^      The  <raTiM)ana  between  Ikm ;  and  ■■  Ihfi  doenmait  im  "  tren- 

id  the  mtIj  printed  edition),  con-  scribed  btbeBunoii^  of  Bdwd  IIL" 

indpellr  in  the  use  of  ■  more  en-  IbcfollofrfiigdeAMionorfflr.  Wdm 

d  phnseologjr,  irith  some  trifling  1017  oM  eleSed  the  Iratll  t— "  llioe  is 

n  of  the  wDse.     The  most  iiih-  no  doubt  that  our  raoiuwe  existed  be* 

t  of  thcH  are  pven  in  (be  Dotie  hn  tbeTCUlSOO^  laitisnfcRvd  toin 

Mr.  EUii,  who  baa  anal  jMd  this  the  OiRMiicks  of  Biehaid  [BabcTt]  of 

ce  (toL  iL  p.  IBG),  coocmTes  ll»  GliHiceMer  and  Bobeitde  Bninne;  and 

in  its  present  form  to  hi*e  oagy  as  then  rhjmestm  mole  tbi  mere  En- 

mth  the  rdgn  of  Edwud  1.;  and  slishreuler^  itisnotlobesuppocedlhat 

le  eitnvagant  Gctiani  it  contains  Rwy  would  refer  Ifaem  to  a  French  oii- 

pafted  by  some  Norman  minstrel  'gind." — Edit.] 

<  [diolde.^  >  [ikbTe,  nddfr  i  etamt-t 

M  2 
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That  noble  schyp  was  ol  withoute^ 
With  clothys  of  golde  sprede  aboute; 
And  her  loof  *  and  her  wyndas% 
Off  asure  forsothe  it  was. 

In  that  schyp  ther  wes  i-dyght, 
Knyghts  and  ladyys  of  mekyH  myglit ; 
And  a  lady  therinne  was, 
Bryght  as  the  sunne  thorugh  the  glas. 
Her  men  aborde  gunne  to  stonde, 
And  sesyd  that  other  with  her  honde^ 
And  prayde  hem  for  to  dwelle 
And  her  cowisayLfor  to  telle : 
And  they  graunted  with  all  skylle 
For  to  telle  al  at  her  wylle : 
"  Swo  wyde  landes  we  have  went* 
For  kyng  Henry  us  has  sjsnt, 
For  to  seke  hym  a  qwene 
Hie  &yreste  diat  myghte  fonde  bene." 
Upros  a  kyng  off  a  chayer 
With  that  word  they  spoke  ther. 
Hie  chayer  was  [of]  charboncle  ston, 
Swylk  on  ne  sawgh  they  never  non : 
And  tuo  dukes  hym  besyde. 
Noble  men  and  mekyl  off  pryde, 
And  welcomed  the  messangers  ylkone. 
Into  that  schj'p  they  gunne  gone.... 
They  sette  tresteles  and  layde  a  borde ; 
Cloth  of  sylk  theron  was  sprad. 
And  the  kyng  hymselve  bad, 
That  his  doughter  were  forth  fette, 
And  in  a  chayer  before  hym  sette. 
Trumpes  b^onne  for  to  blowe ; 
Sche  was  sette  forth  in  a  throwe^ 

**  immcdiAtely. 


«  [loft,  deck.]         »  [wyndlace. ]  ^  ["  To  d>Tcrse  bndc<;  do  v 
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With  twenty  knyghtes  her  aboute 

And  moo  off  ladyes  that  wer  stoute.... 

Whenne  they  had  nygh  i-eete, 

Adventures  to  speke  they  nought  forgeete. 

The  kyng  ham  tolde,  m  hys  resoun 

It  com  hym  thonigh  a  vysyoun, 

In  his  land  that  he  cam  froo, 

Into  Yngelond  for  to  goo; 

And  his  doughtyr  that  was  so  dere 

For  to  wende  bothe  in  fere*^, 

"  In  this  manere  we  have  us  dyght 

Into  that  lande  to  wende  ryght" 

Thenne  aunsweryd  a  messanger, 

Hys  name  was  callyd  Bemager, 

"  Forther  wole  we  seke  nought 

To  my  lord  she  schal  be  brought" 
ey  soon  arrive  in  England,  and  the  lady  is  lodged  in  the 
wer  of  London,  one  of  the  royal  castles. 

The  messangers  the  kyng  have  tolde 

Of  that  ladye  fayr  and  bold, 

TTier  he  lay  in  the  Tour 

Off  that  lady  whyt  so  flour* 

Kyng  Henfy  gan  hym  son  dyght, 

With  erls,  barons,  and  manye  a  knyght, 

Agayn  the  lady  for  to  wende : 

For  he  was  curteys  and  hendc. 

The  damysele  on  lond  was  led. 

And  clothes  of  gold  before  her  spred. 

And  her  fadjrr  her  befom 

With  a  coron  off  gold  icom ; 

Tlie  messangers  be  ylk  a  syde 

And  menstralles  with  mekyl  pryde 

Kyng  Henry  lyght  in  hyyng 

And  grette  &yr  that  uncouth  k}iig.... 

To  Westemenstre  they  wente  in  fere 

LordjTigs  and  ladys  that  ther  were. 

'-  rompany. 
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Trumpes  begonne  for  to  blow^ 

To  mete^  tbey  wente  in  a  throwe,  &c.^ 

Hie  first  of  our  hero's  achievements  in  chivalry  is 
splendid  tournament  held  at  Salisbury.     Clar^idon  near       ^ 
lisbury  was  one  of  the  king's  palaces  ^ 

Kyng  Rychard  gan  hym  dysguyse, 

In  a  ful  strange  queyntyse^. 

He  cam  out  of  a  valaye 

For  to  se  of  theyr  playe, 

As  a  knyght  aventurous. 

Hys  atyre  was  orgoious** : 

Al  togyder  cole  black 

Was  hys  horse  withoute  lacke ; 

Upon  hys  crest  a  raven  stode, 

That  yaned^  as  he  wer  wode. — 

He  bare  a  schafte  that  was  grete  and  strong. 

It  was  fourtene  foot  long; 

And  it  was  grete  and  stout^ 

One  and  twenty  ynches  about  * 

*  to  dinner.  *  line  135.  incepds  per  eundein  Nicolaum  eft  ooa 

f  In  the  pipe-rolls  of  this  kind's  reign,  perfcctis»  526/.  IGs.  5<L  ob.  per  6r.  R<^. " 

I  find  the  following  articles  rdating  to  Again,  Rot.  Pip.  39  Hen.  III.  **  Sr». 

this  ancient  palace,  which  has  been  al-  hamt.  Comju  NowrforeUa;,    £t  in  tn- 

ready  mentioned  incidentally.  Rot.  Pip.  ginta  mlliaribus  scindulanim  [sliingles] 

1  Ric.  I.  <*  WiLTEs.   £t  in  caria^o  vini  faciend.  in  eadem  foresta  et  canand.  ei$- 

Regis  a  Clarendon  usque  Woodestoke,  dem  usque  Clarendon  ad  domum  regis 

345.  4<i.  per  Br.  Reg.  £t  pro  ducendis  ibidem  cooperiandam,  G/.  et  1  marc,  per 

200  m.  [marcis]  a  Saresburia  usque  Bris-  Br.  Reg.     £t  in  SO  milL  scindulanim 

tow,  75.  Ad.  per  Br.  Reg.     £t  pro  du-  faciend.   in  eadem,  et  cariand.  uMpe 

cendis  2500  libris  a  Saresburia  usque  Clarendon,  ML  105."     And  again,  in 

Glocestriam,  265.  \0d,  per  Br.  Reg.   Et  the  same  reign  the  canons  of  Ivy-churdi 

pro  tonellis  et  davis  ad  eosdem  dcnarios.  receive  pensions  for  ccld)rating  in  the 

£t  in  cariagio  de  4000  nuu'cis  a  Sarum  royal  chapel  there.  Rot.  Pip.  7  Hen. I II* 

usque  Suthanton,  et  pro  tonellis  et  aliis  **  Wiltss.    £t  canonicis  de  monasleno 

necessariis,  85.  et  \d*  per  Br.  Rc^.'*  cderoso  rainistrantibus   in   CapdU  de 

And  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Clarendon.  35/.  Id,  ob."     Stukelc;  i> 

Third.  Rot  Pip.  30  Hen.  III.  <*  Wiltje-  mistaken  in  saying  this  palace  was  buih 

SCIRE.    Et  in  una  marcelsia  ad  opus  by  king  John, 
regis  et  rcginae  apud  Clarendon  cum        '  See  Du  Cange,  Gl.  Lat.  CoivasL 
duobus  intcrclusoriis,  et  duabus  cameris        ^  proud,  pompous.  *  vawwd. 

privatis,  hostio  veteris  aula*  amoTendo  in         *  [It  is   **  One  and  twenti  incbet 

porticu,etde  eadem  aula  camera  facienda  aboute.*'     So  doctor  Farmer's  manO' 

cum  camino  et  fenestris,  et  camera  pri-  script,  purchased  from  Mr.  Martin's  fi- 

vata,etquadam  magna  coquinaquadrata,  brary.   See  supr.  p.  124.  Note  ^    1^ 

et  aliis  opcrationibus,  contcntis  in  Brcvi,  is  in  English.— 'Additions.] 
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The  fyrst  knyght  that  he  there  mette, 
Ful  egyrly  he  hym  grette, 
With  a  dente  amyd  the  schelde; 
His  hors  he  bar  doiin  in  the  felde,  &c.  ^ 

A  battle-ax  which  Richard  carried  with  him  from  England 
to  the  Holy  Land  is  thus  described. 

King  Richard,  I  understond, 

Or  he  went  out  of  Englond, 

Let  him  make  an  axe^  for  the  nones, 

To  breke  therwith  the  Saraqrns"  bones. 

The  head  was  wrought  right  wele; 

Therin  was  twen^  pounde  of  stele ; 

And  when  he  came  into  Cyprus  lond, 

The  ax  he  tok  in  his  bond. 

All  that  he  hit  he  all  to-fraj^d ; 

The  griffons"  away  fast  rapped ; 

Natheles  many  he  cleaved, 

And  their  unthanks  ther  by  lived ; 

And  the  prisoun  when  he  cam  to^ 

With  his  ax  he  smot  right  tho, 

Dores,  barres,  and  iron  chains,  &c.° 

This  formidable  axe  is  again  mentioned  at  the  siege  of  Aeon 
Acre,  the  anticnt  Ptolemais. 

Kyng  Rychard  a%r,  anon  ryght^ 
Toward  Acres  gan  hjrm  dyght; 

Unc  267.           I  Richard*!  battle-ax  "  The  Bjtantine  Greeks  are  often 

dflo  mentioned  by  Brunne,  and  on  called  Grifibnes  by  the  historiana  of  tile 

t  occasion,  CImm.  p.  159.  middle  agiBt.     See  Du  Canira  Qhm. 

'  The  Crusades  imported  the  phrase  Vill».Hard.   p.   S6S.     See  idio  Sobu 

SarratunoiMf  for  any  sharp  engage-  Brun.  C^ron.  p.  151.  157.  159.  10OL 

It,  into  the  old  French  romances.—-  165.  171.  173.     Wanlcy  suppoacs  that 

js  in  the   Roman  of  Alxxandsb,  the  Griffln  in  heraldry  was  intended  to 

IS.  BibL  BodL  ut  supr.  P.  i.  signify  a  Greek,  or  Saracen,  whom  tfaay 

ilomcr  le  regrctte  et  Ic  pUint  en  thus  represented  under  the  fiffure  of  an 

OmmSf  miaginafy  eastern  monster,  which  never 

Jist  que  s*il  cusscnt  o  cuIe  tck  vingt  ciusted  but  as  aii  armorial  badge. 

ct  tJois,                                    ^  » line  2196. 
ous  euascnt  fct  un  jzu  Sabraziovois. 
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And  as  he  saylyd  toward  SurryePy 

He  was  warnyd,  off  a  spj-e, 

How  the  folk  off  the  hethene  lawe, 

A  gret  cheyne  hadden  i«-drawe, 

Over  the  havene  of  Acres  fers. 

And  was  festnyd  to  two  pelers, 

That  noo  schyp  ne  scholde  in-wynneS  ' 

Ne  they  nought  out  that  wer  withyime. 

Theribre  sevene  yer  and  more^ 

Alle  Crystene  kynges  leyen  thore, 

And  with  gret  hongyr  suffryd  pajne, 

For  lettyng  off  that  ilke  chajme. 

Kyng  Richard  herd  that  tydyng; 

For  joye  liys  herte  beganne  to  sprynge. 

And  swor  and  sayde,  in  his  thought, 

That  ylke  chayne  scholde  helpe  hem  nought 

A  swythe  strong  galeye  he  took, 

And  ''Trenchemer'',  so  says  the  book, 

Steryd  the  galey  ryght  ful  evene, 

Ryght  in  the  myddes  off  the  havene. 

Wer  the  maryners  saughte  or  wrothe, 

He  made  hem  sayle  and  rowe  bothe; 

And  kynge  Rychard,  that  was  so  good. 

With  hys  axe  in  foreschyp  stood. 

And  whenne  he  com  the  cheyne  too, 

With  hys  ax  he  smot  it  in  two  % 

That  all  the  barouns,  verrajnnent, 

Sayde  it  was  a  noble  dent ; 

'  Syria.  '  Rob.  Brun.  Chron.  p.  1 7a 

^  So  Fahyan  of  Ro!iamond*A  boircr,  Tlie  kynp^c's  ownc  galeie  he  ca 
**  that  no  creatuns  man  or  viroinan,  myght  TVencfhtmerr, 

uynm*  to  her.**  i.  o.  pi  in^  by  contraction,        *  Thus  R.  de  Brunnc  says  '*  h' 

li'iH.  Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  3*20.  col.  i.  edit,  dredtlie  Sarazynsotuynne.*' p.  57' 

15A8   [pnnan  A.  S.  to  labour,  strive  at,  forced  the  Saracens  into  two  /xn 

and  hence  attain  to  by  Ubour.— Eorr.]  [Vid.  supra,  p.  76.  Note  '.  ] 


^  [**  Trt'ncht'merf,  s«.>  salth  the  hoLc— 
riu'  paley  ycde  ns  i  •  if! 
A  »  onv  fowlc  l»v  thr  Ivfie."  ' 
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And  for  joye  off  this  dede, 
The  cuppes  fast  abouten  yede% 
With  good  wyn,  pyement  and  clarre ; 
And  saylyd  toward  Acres  cyt^. 
*  Kyng  Richard,  oute-of  hys  galye, 
Caste  wylde-fyr  into  the  skeye, 
.    And  fyr  Gr^ys  into  the  see, 
And  al  on  fyr  wer  the. 
Tnimpes  yede  in  hys  galeye, 
Men  myghte  it  here  into  the'skye, 
Taboures  and  homes  Sarezyneys^ 
The  see  brent  all  off  fyr  Gregeys". 

^This^fyr  Gregeysy  or  Grecian  fire,  seems  to  be  a  composition 
longing  to  the  Arabian  chemistry.   It  is  frequently  mentioned 
^^'^  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  was  very  much  used  in  the 
^''tU's  of  the  middle  ages,  both  by  sea  and  land.     It  was  a  sort 
^^f  wild-fire,  said  to  be  inextinguishable  by  water,  and  chiefly 
^^sed  for  burning  ships,  against  which  it  was  thrown  in  pots  or 
phials  by  the  hand.   In  land  engagements  it  seems  to  have  been 
discharged  by  machines  constructed  on  purpose.    The  oriental 
Greeks  pretended  that  this  artificial  fire  was  invented  by  Cal- 
linicus,  an  architect  of  Heliopolis,  under  Constantine ;  and  that 
Constantine  prohibited  them  fi'om  conununicating  the  manner 
of  making  it  to  any  foreign  people.     It  was  however  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  nations  confederated  with  the  Byzantines: 
and  Anna  Comnena  has  ^ven  an  account  of  its  ingredients^, 
which  were  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  naphtha.     It  is  called  feu 
gregois  in  the  French  chronicles  and  -romances.  Our  minstrel, 
\  believe,  is  singular  in  saying  that  Richard  scattered  this  fire 
on  Saladin's  ships :  many  monkish  historians  of  the  holy  war, 
in  describing  the  siege  of  Aeon,  relate  that  it  was  employed  on 
that  occasion,  and  many  others,  by  the  Saracens  against  the 

^  went  "  See  Du  Cange,  Not.  ad  JoinviL 

"  line  2593.  p.  71.  And  Gl  Lat  V.  Iomib  GmMCvn, 


[shalniyK,  sKawms*] 
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.  Procopius,  in  his  history  of  the  Ooths,  calls  it 
yisDEJLS  Oil,  as  if  it  had  been  a  preparaticm  used  in  the 
<urceries  of  that  enchantress  ^ 

The  quantity  of  huge  battering  rams  and  other  military 
«!ig:iiKS»  DOW  unknown,  which  Richard  is  said  to  hove  trans- 
pxted  into  the  Hdy  Land,  was  prodigious.  The  luunes  of 
some  of  diem  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  romance*.  It 
cs  3Q  hibtorical  £ict,  that  Richard  was  killed  by  the  French 
6wi  the  shot  of  an  arcubalist,  a  machine  which  he  ddeti  woil- 
«d  skittfiiUy  with  his  own  hands :  and  Guillatune  k  Briton,  a 
FicDcliinaii,  in  his  Latin  poem  called  Phili{^)eis,  introduces 
Atropos  making  a  decree,  that  Richard  should  die  by  no  other 
s  than  by  a  wound  from  this  destructive  instrument;  the 
cf  wfaidi,  aft^  it  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Pope  in  the 
t««r  IlSd,  he  revived,  and  is  supposed  to  have  shewn  the 
Fkimji  in  the  Crusades*. 

Sunnes'  be  hadde^  on  wondyr  wyse; 
Mai^[DeIes^  off gret  queintyse^; 


See aOM paitkulariy  Chitm.  Rol>.  Abb.  p.  621.  ed.  Heam.  subann.  II9(X 

■k  |k   ITOi  And  Bfudict.  Abb.  Robert  de  BninncmcntioiistluBeQgat 

fk  «;S&  Aad  JobiY.  Hist  L.  p.  S9.  46.  from  our  romance.  Cliron.  p.  157. 

J8iL  5^  CS.  lOi  Theromanccrit  sals  Richarde did ad^ 

^  IT.  II.  a  pele, 

«  1Vw«y  RWte  gynncs  for  the  nones  On  kastelle  wise  alln-ais  wrought  d  trt 

Kyi^   Rkbard  wnt  for  to  cast  ful  welc— 

stoDCS»  &C.  In  schip  he  dcd  it  lede,  &c. - 

Anon^  thwf  ^vw  the  yfatcppjfbn  and  His  pele  from  that  dai  forward  he  oM  H 

tb«  iiL\Virf*  Sign.  N.  fii.     The  former  Mate-griffbn. 

ci  uVWb  thus  described.  Sign.  E.  mi.  p^  j,  ^  ^ouse  [a  casUe,  forUBcation]. 

I  brtw  a  castcfl  I  undcrstonde  Archbishop  Turpin   mentions  CharW- 

U  lijfck  of  t«ubrD  of  Englondc  magne's  xtnodcn  cnstUs  nt  the  siege  of  » 

With  »j  w  S'tJ^'*  fill!  of  tourelles  city  in  France,  cap.  i\. 

Wca  iiwysbcd  with  comdlcs,  &c.  »  See  CarpcnUcr's  Suppl.  Du  Cange, 

^>t  IV  Otf!|e^  Not.  Joint;,  p.  68.  Mati-  Lat  GL  tom.  i.  p.  434.  And  Du  Ca^ 

Ii^-WN  »  tbc  Tfrr^  *T  |rf(vr«<*  ^  ^^  «<i  A""-  Alex.  p.  357. 

^.'s.  M&.   IHi  Ctar^  5n  his  Gallo-  Byiap-  *»  See  supr.  p.  7 1 .  Note  ".   It  is  obscrr- 

CiM  W«in-,  vMcmaom  a  castle  of  this  able,  tlmt  Mangakum,  Afangoneii,  vtf 

^MMMC  it  l\'iv.»v<*»'»<**^     llenedict  says,  not  known  among  the  Roman  military 

(Am    >^IVftrd  «r\vtwl  a  strung  castle,  machines,  but  existed  first  in  Dyzantiae 

«.)^i;>  Kx<«^k-xi  V»rttvi*y^»««,onthebrow  Greek  Ma>yc>«»,  a  drcumstance  whid» 

^  «  MI.VY  ^tKWJftidia  ««ili^Hil  the  walls  of  seems  to  point  out  its  inventors,  at  least 

uV  .^t.'^  ^^  MttwUM  im  Sictly.  Rmedict.  to  shew  that  it  belonged  to  the  Orienui 

'  r«rynncs,  ntginci.  ] 
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Arwblast  bowe,  and*  with  gynne 

The  Holy  Lond  for  to  wynne. 

Ovyr  al  othyr  wytt3rrly, 

A  melle**  he  hadde  oiFgret  maystry ; 

In  myddys  a  schyp  for  to  stand; 

Swylke  on  sawgh  nevyr  man  in  land 

Four  sayles  wer  theretoo^ 

Yelew,  and  grene,  red  and  bloo. 

With  canevas  iayd  wel  al  about, 

Ful  schyr  withinne  and  eke  without ; 

Al  withinne  ful  off  feer, 

Of  torches  maad  with  wex  ful  cleer; 

Ovjrrtwart  and  endelang, 

With  strenges  of  wyr  the  stones  hang*®; 

Stones  that  deden  never  note, 

Grounde  they  never  whete,  no  grote, 

But  rubbyd  as  they  wer  wood. 

Out  of  the  eye  ran  red  blood  ^ 

art  of  war.     It  occurs  ofVen  in  the  By-  Ciieistiaka  mentions  a  vast  area  at  Con- 

santine  Tactict,  although  at  the  same  stantinople  in  which  the  murhinff  of 

tiiiM  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  war  were  kept.  p>  155. 
Latin  Machina :  yet  the  Romans  do  not        ^  See  supr.  p.  16f».  NoCe*.  *  mill. 

appear  to  have  used  in  their  wars  so  for-        *  This  dkvice  is  thus  rcUlsd  by  Robert 

midable  and  complicated  an  engine,  as  of  Brunne,  Chron.  p.  175.  176. 

this  is  described  to  have  been  in  the  n*  u    j    i       ^^t.    j*j     •     t.> 

wrilenof  the  dark  ngc     It  »ai  the  ^^^  ^t  ^^^      ^     j!^"^  ' 

Du   Cange  in  his    Comstantinopous  *"    letovyns. 


9  [made.] 

'•[ Willi  spryngcllcs  of  fyrc  they  dyde  hondo.]— -Espringallcs,  Fir.  engines.  See 
Du  Cange»  Gl.  Lat  Spinoarda,  Quadkellus.  And  Not.  Joinv.  p.  78.  Periuii» 
be  means  pellets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  Grecian  fire,  which  sometimes  were  thrown 
from  a  sort  of  mortar.  Joinville  says,  that  the  Greek  fire  thrown  from  a  mortar 
looked  like  a  huge  dragon  flying  through  the  air,  and  tliat  at  midnight  the  flashes 
€>f  it  illuminated  the  Christian  camp,  as  if  it  had  been  brood  day.  When  Louis's 
army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  oif  the  Thanis  in  .^gypt,  says  the  same  curioua 
hiHorian,  about  the  year  12M9,  they  erected  two  cAolj  chai^U,  or  covered  galleries^ 
to  ibdter  their  workmen,  and  at  the  end  of  them  two  bcfnu^  or  vast  moveable 
woodgn  towers,  full  of  crossbow  men,  who  kept  a  continual  discharge  on  the  op- 
poaile  shore.  Besides  ei^tcen  other  new-invented  engines  for  throwing  atones 
mod  boUs.  But  in  one  niglit,  the  deluge  of  Greek  fire  ejected  (rom  the  Saracen 
GBnqp  utterly  destroyed  these  enormous  machines.  This  was  a  common  disaster; 
but  Joinville  says,  that  his  pious  monarch  sometimes  averted  the  danger,  by  pro- 
strating himself  on  the  ground,  and  invoking  our  Saviour  with  the  appellation  of 
Beau  Sire,  p.  37.  39. 
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Beffore  die  trowgh  tliere  stxxxl  on ; 
AI  in  blood  he  was  b^on ; 
And  homes  grete  upon  his  hede, 
Sarezynes  thero£Phadde  gret  d^ede^ 

The  last  circumstance  recalls  a  fiend-like  appearance  drawn 
by  Shakespeare ;  in  which,  exclusive  of  the  application,  he  has 
converted  ideas  of  deformity  into  the  true  sublime,  and  rendered 
an  image  terrible,  which  in  otlier  hands  woidd  have  probably 
been  ridiculous. 

Methought  his  eyes 


Were  two  full  moons,  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 
It  was  some  fiend  ^ 

At  the  touch  of  this  powerfiil  magician,  to  speak  in  Milton's 
language,  "  The  griesly  terror  grows  tenfold  more  dreadfiil 
and  deform." 

The  moving  casdes  described  by  our  minstrel,  which  seem 
to  be  so  many  fabrics  of  romance,  but  are  founded  in  real 
history,  afforded  suitable  materials  for  poets  who  deal  in  the 
marvellous.  Accordingly  they  could  not  escape  the  fabling 
genius  of  Tasso,  who  has  made  them  instruments  of  enchant- 
ment, and  accommodated  them,  with  great  propriety,  to  die 
operations  of  infernal  spirits. 

At  the  siege  of  Babylon,  the  soldan  Saladin  sends  king 
Richard  a  horse.     The  messenger  says, 

**  Thou  sayest  thy  God  is  ful  of  myght : 
Wylt  thou  graunt,  with  spere  and  scheeld, 

In  bargeis  and  galeis  he  set  mylnes  to  go,  Ryncs  is  the  river  Rhine,  whose  shores 

The  sailes,  as  men  sals,  som  were  blak  or  bottom  supplied  the  stones  shot  from 

and  bio,  their  military  engines.     The  Normans, 

Som  were  rede  and  grene,  the  wjmde  a  barbarous  people,  appear  to  have.iiscd 

about  them  blewe.—  machines  of  immense  and  very  artificial 

The  stones  were  of  Ryncs,  the  noyse  construction  at  the  si<^  of  Paris  in  8S5 

dreadful!  and  grete  See  the  last  note.   And  Vit  Saladin.  per 

It  affraied  the  Sarazins,  as Icven  the  f}Te  Schultens,  p.  135.  HI.  167,  &c. 

out  schcte.  'line  12631. 

The  noyse  was  unride,  &c.  ^  King  Lear,  iv.  vL 
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Deraye  the  ryght  in  the  feeld, 

WiUi  helm,  hawberk  and  brcmdes  bryght 

On  strong  stedes,  good  and  lyght. 

Whether  is  off  more  power 

Jesu  or  Jubyter? 

And  he  sente  th^  to  say  this, 

Yiff  thou  wilt  have  an  hors  [of]  hys  ? 

In  alle  the  landes  ther  thou  hast  gcHi, 

Swylk  on  say  thou  nevyr  non ! 

Favel  off  Cypre,  ne  Lyard  off  Prys^ 

Are  nought  at  nede  as  that  he  is ; 

And,  yiff  thou  wylt,  this  selve  day. 

It  shall  be  brought  the  to  asay." 

Quoth  kyng  Richard :  '^  Thou  sayest  wel ; 

Swylke  an  hors,  by  Sejnt  Mychel^ 

I  wolde  have  to  ryde  upon.— - 

Bydde  hym  sende  that  hors  to  me ; 

I  schal  asaye,  what  that  he  be. 

Yiff  he  be  trusty,  withoute  fayle, 

I  kepe  non  othir  in  batayle.^' 

^  bonet  belonffing  to  Richard,  **  Favd  He  Mnt  to  king  Richard  a  stede  for  cur- 

of  Cyprus  and  Lyvd  of  Paris.'*     Ro-  tebie 

bert  de  Brunne  mentioiis  one  of  these  On  ofthe  best  reward  that  was  in  paemie. 

bones,  which  he  odb  Pramuxl.  Ghnm.  [In  the  wardrobe-roU  of  prince  £d- 

p.  175.  ward,  afVerwaxds  king  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, under  the  year  1272,  the  masten 

^^^V^  J»phet wasslayn  PHAKUBLhb  ^  ^^6  borse  render  their  accounts  for 

,mm^   ^*^®»         „                    *       -  L.  horses  purchased,  specifying  the  colours 

The  Romans  teUes  gret  pas  Uier  of  hia  ^^  p,5ees  with  the  greatest  accuiacy. 

douhty  dede.  One  of  tbem  is  called,  «  Unus  muus  pa- 

•n..  c* r%   :::        vxLLUscum  Stella  in  £ronte,&c.  Heame's 

Tins  IS  our  romance,  viz.  Sign.  Q,  uu      j^^  ^^  Tao«Lowa.  ]^«f.  p.  xxvi. 

To  hym  gadered  every  chone  HenfaveHut  is  interpreted  by  Heame 

And  slcwe  Favill  under  hym,  ^  be  kunevconUt.     I  suppose  he  under- 

Tho  was  Richard  wroth  and  grym.  •««nds  a  dappted  or  roan  borse.     But 

PATKLLUs,  evidently  an  adjective,  bbar- 

This  was  at  the  siege  of  Jaffe,  as  it  is  barous  Latin  for  paitus,  or  fulvuh  a 

here  called.     Favell  of  Cyprus  is  agpdn  dun  or  light  ydlow,  a  word  onen  used 

mentioned.  Sign.  O.  iL  to  express  the  colour  of  horMsandhawks. 

Favbx  of  Cyprus  is  forth  fet  See  tarpentier,  Sorri.  Du  Fresne  Lat. 

A   j^i     ^v».    .  „  Glocs.  V.  Favsllus.  torn.  u.  p.  37a 

And  m  the  sadell  he  hym  sett  It  is  hence  that  king  Richard's  horse  is 

Bobert  of  Brunne  says  that  Saladin*s  called  patu.  From  whidi  word  Pha- 
brother  sent  king  Richard  a  horse,  hukl,  in  Robert  de  Brunne,  is  a  comip- 
CSunon.  p.  194.  tion.— AoDmoxs.] 
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The  messanger  thennc  home  wcnte, 
And  tolde  the  Sawdon  in  prcsdnte^ 
Hou  kyng  Ridiard  wolde  hym  mete. 
The  rych  Sawdon,  al  so  skete^ 
A  noble  clerk  he  scnte  for  thenne 
A  may tyr  negromaden  \ 
That  conjuryd  as  [I]  you  telle, 
Thorwgh  the  feendes  craft  off  helle, 
Twoo  stronge  feendes  off  the  eyr, 
In  lyknesse  off  twoo  stedes  feyr, 
Lyke,  bothe  of  hewe  and  here ; 
As  they  sayde  that  wer  there, 
Never  was  ther  seen  non  slyke. 
That  on  was  a  mere  lyke. 
That  other  a  colt,  a  noble  stede^ 
Wher  he  wer,  in  ony  nede, 
Was  nevyr  kyng  ne  knyght*^  so  bolde, 
That,  whennc  the  dame  neyghe^  wolde, 
Scholde  hjin  holde  agayn  hys  wylle. 
That  he  ne  wolde  renne  her  tylle". 
And  knele  adomi,  and  souke"  hys  dame: 
That  whyle,  the  Sawdon  with  schame, 
Scholde  kyng  Richard  soone  aquelle. 
All  dius  an  aungyl  gan  hjin  telle, 
lliat  cam  to  hym  aftjrr  mydnyght ; 
And  sayd  "  Awake,  thou  Goddes  knyght ! 
My  lord°  dos  the  to  undyrstande, 
The  schal  com  an  hors  to  hande ; 
Fayr  he  is  off  body  pyght; 
Betraye  the  yiff  the  Sawdon  myght. 
On  hym  to  ryde  have  thou  no  dreile. 
He  schal  the  help  at  thy  nede.** 

The  angel  then  gives  king  Richard  several  direct ioj 

*  necromancer.  *"  go  to  her. 
^  Ills  rider.  "  suck. 

*  neigli.  "  Otni. 
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ging  this  infernal  horsey  and  a  general  engagement  ensu- 
3etween  the  Christian  and  Saracen  armies  >*, 

To  lepe  to  hors  thame  was  he  dyght; 
Into  the  sadyl  or  he  leep, 
Off  many  thynge  he  tocdc  keep.-^ 
Hys  men  him  brought  al  that  he  badde. 
A  quarry  tree  off  fourty  foote 
Before  hys  sadyl  anon  dyd  hote 
Faste  that  men  scholde  it  brace,  &c. 
Hymself  was  rychely  begoo. 
From  the  crest  unto  the  too*". 
He  was  armyd  wcmdyr  weel. 
And  al  with  plates  off  good  steel ; 
And  ther  aboven,  an  hawberk ; 
A  schaifl;  wrought  off  trusty  werk ; 
On  his  schuldre  a  scheeld  off  steel. 
With  three  lupardes'  wrought  ful  weel. 
An  helme  he  hadde  off  ryche  entayle; 
Trusty  and  trewe  hys  ventayle; 
On  hys  crest  a  douve  whyte 
Sygnyfycacioun  off  the  Holy  Spryte: 
Upon  a  croys  the  douye  stood 
Off  golde  wrought  ryche  and  good. 
God*  hymself,  Mary  and  Jhon, 
As  he  was  naylyd  the  roode  upon*, 
In  sygne  off  hym  for  whom  he  &ught. 
The  spere-hed  forgatt  he  naught: 
Upon  hys  spere  he  wolde  it  trave, 
Goddes  hygh  name  theron  was  grave. 

n  which  the  Saracen  line  extended        ^  ftom  head  to  foot 
c  miles  in  length,  and  '  leopards. 

px)unde  myght  unnethe  be  icna  ^^^^  Saviour. 

•rygbt  annure  and  speres  kene.  .      "As  he  died  upon  the  cross.*'     So 

in  an  old  fragment  cited  by  Hcame, 

^  ,      ^        ^  Gbafc  Rob.  Br.  p.  6S4. 

as  tnowe  lyeth  on  the  mountayncs 

TO  fulfylled  bylles  and  pUyntt  n^^  under  Ponce  Pilat, 

hauberkes  bryght  and  barneys  clere  ^^^  on  the  rod  after  that. 

ompettes,  and  tabourere. 
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Now  herkenes  what  oth  they  8W<»^ 
Ar  they  to  the  batayle  wore : 
Yiff  it  were  soo,  that  Richard  myght 
Sloo  the  Sawdon,  in  feeld  with  fyf^U 
Hee,  and  alle  hys  scholde  gon. 
At  her  wylle  everilkon, 
Into  the  cyt^  off  Babylone; 
And  the  kyngdom  of  Massidoyne 
He  scholde  have  undyr  his  hand: 
And  yiff  the  Sawdon  off  that  land, 
Myghte  sloo  Richard  in  that  feeld, 
Widi  swerd  or  spere  undyr  scheeld, 
That  Cristene  men  scholde  goo. 
Out  off  that  land,  for  ever  moo^ 
And  Sarez}mes  have  her  wylle  in  wolde. 
Quod  kyng  Richard :  "  Thertoo  I  holde, 
Thertoo  my  glove,  as  I  am  knyght ! " 
They  ben  armyd  and  wel  i-dyght 
Kyng  Richard  into  the  sadyl  leep ; 
Who  that  wolde  theroff  took  keep, 
To  see,  that  syght  was  ful  fajrr. 
The  stede  ran  ryght,  with  gret  ayr", 
Al  so  harde  as  they  myght  dure, 
Aftyr  her  feet  sprong  die  fure^ 
Tabours  beten,  and  trumpes  blowe ; 
Ther  myghte  men  see,  in  a  throwe, 
How  kyng  Richard,  the  noble  man, 
Encounteryd  with  the  Sawdan, 
That  cheef  was  told  off  Danias.  ^ 
Hys  trust  upon  hys  mere  was. 
Therfoore,  as  tlie  booke  telles  * 
Hys  crouper  heeng  al  ful  off  belles  y, 


u 


ire.  been  gallantly  cquipp 

^  I  do  not  understand  this.  He  seems  unless  the  horse's  brid 

to  mean  the  Sultan  of  Damas,  or  Da-  part  of  the  furniture 

mascus.  See  Du  Cange,  Joinv.  p.  87.  small  bells.     Vincent 

*  The  French  romance.  wrote  about  1204,  cer 

^  Antiently  no  person  seems  to  have  pride  in   the  knight 
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And  his  pejrtrel^  and  his  arsoun*; 

Three  myle  myghte  men  here  the  sotin. 

The  mere  gan  nygh,  her  belles  to  lyng^ 

For  grete  pryde,  withoute  lesyng, 

A  brod^  fawchomi  to  hym  he  bar, 

For  he  thought  that  he  wolde  thar 

Have  slayn  kyng  Richard  with  tresoun, 

Whenne  hys  hors  had  knelyd  domi. 

As  a  colt  that  scholde  souke ; 

And  [ac?]  he  was  war  off  that  pouke". 

Hys^  eeres  with  wax  wer  sto|^yd  &st, 

Therfore  was  he  nought  agast 

He  strook  the  feend  that  undyr  hjon  yede. 

And  gaff  the  Sawdon  a  djnit  off  dede. 

In  his  blasoim,  verrajonent, 

Was  i-paynted  a  serpent 

With  the  spere,  that  Richard  heeld, 

He  beor  him  thorwgh  and  undyr  the  scheeld, 

None  off  hys  armes  myghte  laste; 

Brydyl  and  peytrel  al  to-brast; 

Hys  gerth,  and  hys  steropes  alsoo; 

The  mere  to  the  grounde  gan  goa 

he  Mysy  bridles  embroidered,  or  That  is,  because  his  horn's  bridle  or 

y  or  adorned  with  silver,  **  Aiqiie  trappings  were  strung  with  bells, 
ctoralibus   cahtanulas   nrnxAs        *  The  breast-plate,  or  breast-band  of 

7M  emittentes  soHiTUX,  ad  gloriam  a  horse.   Poiirai,   Ft,   Pedoralef  Lat. 

.  etdecorem.**  Hist  lib.  xxz.  cap.  Thus  Chaucer  of  the  Chanones  Ykkax's 

^icliffe,  in  his  Trialoos,  inveighs  horse.  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  ▼.  575.  Urr. 

td>eprieMforthdr''lb>rhor..«>d  About  the rATOiiirtoode  thefomefol 
od  gay  sadeles,  and  bridles  rmgmg  |- 

i  way,"  &c  Lewis's  Wickufpi, 

And  hence  Chaucer  may  be  *  The  saddle-bow.  "  ^romortttm  ex- 
ited, who  thus  describes  the  state  tencellatum  ctun  argento,**  occurs  in  the 
lonk  on  horseback.  FroL  Cant,  wardrobe  rolls,  ab  an.  21  ad  an.  29 
I.  £dw.  IIL  Membr.  xi.  This  word  is 
ehen  he  rode,  men  might  his  bri-  not  in  Du  Cjjge  or  his  Suppl«bent. 
^here  J  F.  fttrtt  [broad.] 

ivG  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clera,  ®*^'^ 

keaslowde,  asdoth  thechapellbelL 


["  And  be  was  ware  of  that  shame.] 
L,  I.  N 
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Mawgry  him,  he  garte  h3nii  staupe^ 
Bakward  ovyr  hys  meres  croupe; 
The  feet  toward  the  fyrmament 
Behynd  the  Sawdon  the  spere  out  went* 
He  leet  hym  lye  upon  the  grene"; 
He  prekyd  the  feend  with  spores*'  kene ; 
In  the  name  off  the  Holy  Oost, 
He  dryves  into  the  hethelie  hoost. 
And  al  so  soone  as  he  was  come, 
He  brak  asunder  the  scheltrome^;' 
For  al  that  ever  before  hym  stode 
Hors  and  man  to  erthe  yode, 
TVenty  foot  on  every  syde,  &c. 
Whenne  they  of  Fraunce  wyste, 
That  the  maystry  hadde  the  Chryste, 
They  wer  bolde,  her  herte  they  tooke ; 
Stedes  prekyd,  schaufiles  schooke.  ^ 

Richard  arming  himself  is  a  curious  Gothic  picture.  It  ii 
certainly  a  genuine  picture,  and  drawn  with  some  spirit;  as  ii 
the  shock  of  the  two  necromantic  steeds,  and  other  parts  of  tUi 
description.  The  combat  of  Richard  and  the  Soldan,  on  tlie 
event  of  which  the  christian  army  got  possession  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  is  probably  the  Duel  of  King  Richard,  painted 
on  the  waUs  of  a  chamber  in  the  royal  palace  of  ClaraidoD^* 
Tlie  soldan*  is  represented  as  meeting  Richard  with  a  hxA 
on  his  fist,  to  shew  indifference,  or  a  contempt  of  his  adversaiy; 
and  that  he  came  rather  prepared  for  the  chace,  than  the  cgoh 

'  spun.  See  Jamieson's  Etymol.  Soott.  Diet  tti 

*  Sckittron,    I  believe,  soldiers  drawn  Whitaker*s  Peirs  Plouhman's  VuMm 

up  in  a  circle.   Rob.  de  Brunne  uses  it  —Edit.  ] 

in  describing  the  battle  of  Fowkirke,  '  Line  5642.         '  See  supr.  p.  11& 

Chron.  p.  5KX5.  *  [This  is  founded  on  an  errooeooi 

Th.r  Sc-.LT.oK  sone  w«.  dud  with    ■"""P'et'Hon  of  the  te.t,  w«>ereWj^ 

, ,.•   ...  „„.  _^.  ton  has  mistaken    "  A  faucon  bnit, 

InglB  that  wer  gode.  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^^.^^^   or  .  biwd  «• 

Shad  is  separated.     [Scheltron,   turma     chioD,  for  A/aicmu-^EDTt.l 
c^ieafa,  a  troop  armed  with  shields. 

["  Maugre  her  heed,  he  made  her  seche 
The  grounde,  withoute  more  fipeche.  ] 
["  Ther  he  fell  dede  on  the  grenc.  ] 
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Indeed  in  the  feudal  times,  and  long  afterwards,  no  gen- 
an  appeared  on  horseback,  unless  going  to  battle,  without 
wk  on  his  fist  In  the  Tapestry  of  the  Norman  conquest; 
old  is  exhibited  on  horseback,  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and 
logs  running  before  him,  going  on  an  embassy  fi*om  king 
'ard  the  Confessor  to  William  duke  of  Normandy'', 
our,  a  drum,  a  common  accompanyment  of  war,  is  men- 
id  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  martial  music  in  this  batde 
characteristical  propriety.  It  was  imported  into  the  Eu- 
an armies  fi'om  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  war.  The  word 
nstantly  written  tabour,  not  tambour^  in  Joinville's  History 
>AiNT  Louis,  and  all  the  elder  French  romances.  Joinville 
ribes  a  superb  bark  or  galley  belonging  to  a  Saracen  chief, 
:h  he  says  was  filled  with  cymbals,  tabours^  and  Saracen 
is^  Jean  d'Orronville,  an  old  French  chronicler  of  the 
>f  Louis  duke  of  Bourbon,  relates,  that  the  king  of  France, 
djDg  oi  Thrasimere,  and  the  king  of  Bugie,  landed  in  Afiica, 
rding  to  their  custom,  with  cymbals,  kettle  drums,  tabours  S 
whistles'.  Babylon,  here  said  to  be  besieged  by  king 
lardj  aind  so  firequently  mentioned  by  the  romance  writers 
the  chroniclers  of  the  crusades,  is  Cairo  or  Bagdat   Cairo 

lie  hawk  on  Uie  fist  was  a  mark  among  the  mott  valuable  articles  of  pro- 
Bat  nolrilitj.     We  frequently  find  perty. 

on  antique  seals  and  miniatures^        '  Histoir.  de  S.  Leys,  p.  SOi     The 

ated  to  persons  of  both  sexes.     So  original  has  **Ccn  Sarazinais.**    See 

1  was  thu  bird  esteemed,  that  it  was  also  p.  52.  56.  And  Du  Cange's  Notes, 

Idea  in  a  code  of  Charleoaagne's  p.  61. 

fbr  any  one  to  sive  his  hawk  or        ^  I  cannot  find  CUait,  the  word  that 

novd  aa  part  of  his  ransom.     **  In  follows,  in  the  French  dictionariea.  But 

mHonem    WirigUdi  tfolumus  ui  ea  perhaps  it  answers  to  our  old  English 

r  qtuB  in  legfi  contmeniur  excepto  Glee,    See   Du   Cange,   GL    Lat.   V. 

tie  et  spatluu**  Lindebrog.   Cod«  Classicctii.     [Roquinoit,  who  dtes  the 

Antiq.  p.  895.     In  the  year  1337,  same  passage,  calls  Giais,  a  murieal  m- 

ishop  of  Ely  excommunicated  cer-  strument,  without  defining  its  peculiar 

lersons  for  stealing  a  hawk  utting  nature.-*EDrr.] 
Br  perch    in  the  cloisters  of  the        '  Gsp.  76.  Nacairet  is  here  the  word 

'  of  Bermondsey  in   Southwark.  for  kettle-drums.     See  Du  Cange,  ubi 

piece  of  sacrilege,  indeed,  was  com-  supr.  p.  59.     Who  also  from  an  oM  roll 

i  during  service-time  in  the  choir :  de  la  chambre  des  Comptes  de  Paris  re- 

lie  hawk  was  the  property  of  the  cites,  among  the  houshold  musicians  of 

^  Rc^str.  Adami  Orleton,  Episc.  a  French  nobleman,  "  Menestrel  du  Cor 

on.  foL  56.  b.  In  Archiv.  Winton.  SaraanoiSf"  fb.  p.  60i    This  instrument 

lovKSDXi-BooK,  a   Hawk*s   Airy,  is  not  uncommon   in  the  French  ro- 

jtccqntris,  is  sometimes  returned  mances. 

N  2 
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and  Bagdat,  cities  of  recent  foiindatioc,  were  perpetuaDy  con- 
founded with  Babylon,  which  had  been  destroyed  many  cento- 
ries  before,  and  was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
either.  Not  the  least  enquiry  was  made  in  the  dark  ages  cod- 
ceming  the  true  situation  of  places,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
country  in  Palestine,  although  the  theatre  of  so  important  t 
war;  and  to  this  neglect  were  owing,  in  a  great  measuiei  the 
signal  defeats  and  calamitous  distresses  of  the  christian  admh 
turers,  whose  numerous  armies,  destitute  of  informatioD,  and 
cut  off  from  every  resource,  perished  amidst  unknown  moun- 
tains and  impracticable  wastes.  Geography  at  this  tiiiie  hid 
been  but  little  cultivated.  It  had  been  studied  only  from  the 
antients :  as  if  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  political  state  of 
nations,  had  not,  since  the  time  of  those  writers,  undergone  any 
changes  or  revolutions. 

So  formidable  a  champion  was  king  Richard  against  the  in- 
fidels, and  so  terrible  the  remembrance  of  his  valour  in  thehofy 
war,  that  the  Saracens  and  Turks  used  to  quiet  their  froward 
children  only  by  repeating  his  name.  Joinville  is  the  only 
writer  who  records  this  anecdote.  He  adds  another  of  the 
same  sort.  When  the  Saracens  were  riding,  and  their  hones 
started  at  any  unusual  object,  ^^  ils  disoient  a  leurs  chevauk  en 
les  picquant  de  Tesperon,  et  cuides  tu  que  ce  soil  le  Roy  Ri- 
ch art"  ?"  It  is  extraordinary,  that  these  circumstances  should 
have  escaped  Malmesbury,  Matthew  Paris,  Benedict,  Laugtoftf 
and  the  rest  of  our  old  historians,  who  have  exaggerated  the 
character  of  tliis  redoubted  hero,  by  relating  many  pardcubn 
more  likely  to  be  fabulous,  and  certainly  less  expressive  of  his 
prowess. 

"  Hist,  de  S.  Loyis,  p.  16.  104.  Who    nicle  of  the  holy  war.     See  Du  Ciigc*i 
had  it  from  a  French  manuscript  chro-     Notes,  p.  45. 


Note 
ON  THE  ROMANCE  OF  SIR  TRISTRAM. 

[See  page  78.] 


X  HE  romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  De  Brunne's  eulogiiun  on 
which  Warton  has  here  cited,  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
still  extant  A  poem  purporting  to  be  such  was  published 
same  years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  a  manuscript  con- 
tained in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh ;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  large  body  of  notes  in  illustration  of  the  singularly 
beautiful  story,  with  a  pre&tory  dissertation  on  the  age  and 
character  of  the  presumed  author.  In  the  latter,  the  distin- 
guished editor  has  exercised  the  united  powers  of  his  ingenuity 
and  erudition,  to  prove  that  the  poem  which  he  has  thus 
ushered  into  the  world  is  the  same  which  is  alluded  to  by  De 
Brunne ;  and  that  it  was  composed  by  the  Scottish  poet  noticed 
by  Warton,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  called  the  Rymer. 

The  premises  upon  which  these  opinions  are  founded  have 
ever  iqppeared  to  the  writer  of  this  note  to  be  both  fanciful  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and  in  entering  into  an  examination  of  their 
validity,  he  is  fortunate  in  having  the  example  and  arguments  of 
Mr.  Campbell  to  favour  his  attempt  The  chain  of  evidence  by 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  endeavoured  to  substantiate  his 
thecny,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  sera  of  Thomas  the 
Rymer  (as  originally  fixed)  lies  between  the  years  1219-1296. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  earlier  date  was  withdrawn,  and  his 
birth  was  referred  to  the  close  of  the  twelflh  century.  With 
this  Thomas  the  Rymer  it  is  urged  we  ought  to  identify  the 
Thomas  mentioned  by  De  Brunne ;  and  to  accept  the  poem 
preserved  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  either  as  the  original  romance 
of  that  writer,  or  as  one  whose  ^^general  texture  and  form  closely 
resemble  it**  In  defence  of  the  Rymer's  claim  to  an  "  ori- 
ginal property"  in  this  story,  a  fragment  of  a  French  romance 
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is  citetl,  coDtainuig  a  reference  to  one  "  Thomas"  as  tiie  iiioil 
authentic  writer  on  the  subject;  and  a  passage  from  Godfrey 
of  Strasbitrg,  the  author  of  a  German  version,  is  also  addiind 
to  show  that  he  likewise  tbliowed  tlie  narrative  of  one  Thomas 
of  Brittanie.  The  date  of  iJie  former  document  is  fixed  hj 
conjecture  at  1257 ;  die  age  of  Godfrey,  witli  more  probabiliiT, 
in  die  early  half  of  the  I3lh  century.  With  regard  to  liie 
Rymer's  death,  it  is  a  fact  of  such  uncertain  dau:,  that  all  ■( 
positively  know  is, — it  may  have  occurred  between  the  ynw 
1286-1299.  The  testimony  of  BUnd  Harry,  upon  whicfi  lie 
date  of  1296  reposes,  is  more  than  suspicious.  The  same  ["o- 
lilical  spirit  which  produced  tlie  numerous  vaticinal  rymc*  in 
favour  of  the  successliil  BMward's  invasion  of  Scotland,  wirulil 
naturally  be  combated  by  similar  weapons  in  the  sister  king- 
dom.  Wltli  tliese  the  Rymer  may  or  may  not  have  b«n 
connected ;  but  when  we  recollect  tlie  general  practice  of  in- 
troducing the  seer's  agency  into  every  national  epos,  sucli* 
circumstance,  however  contrary  to  fact,  will  rather  appeal  o^ 
sential  than  surprising,  in  the  composition  of  a  genuine  ()«■ 
scendant  of  die  ancient  minstrel,  bard,  or  rhapsodist  Unsup- 
ported by  other  authority,  it  would  be  useless  to  assume  sucH 
a  declaration  as  the  basis  of  an  historical  argument ;  and  a^lbc 
rejecdon  of  it  rather  assists  than  impugns  the  theory  here  ex- 
posed, it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  conunent  The  due 
of  the  Hymer's  birth  is  purely  lu-potlietical :  it  may  be  limilol 
by  probability ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  auj 
thing  like  certainty  is  perfectly  hopeless, 

TTie  tesdmony  of  De  Brunne  to  die  existence  of  poetr)'  by 
"  Erceldoune  and  Kendale,"  and  the  singular  style  in  which  it 

:s  written,  is  imequivocal.  But  it  may  be  (juestioned,  whediei 
any  one,  unassisted  by  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  "the faint  vat^a 
of  whose  iext,  as  wrll  as  jtrobabililj/,  dictated  Erceldoune"  in  the 
following  passage,  would  have  known  to  which  of  these  v 
"  Sir  Tristram"  ought  to  be  assigned. 

I  was  at  [Erceldoune], 
Willi  Toinas  spake  1  there. 
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[lie  language  of  De  Bruiine  is  so  loose  and  confiised,  that 
light  be  attributed  to  either. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeyng  tale. 
Of  Erceldoun  and  of  Kendale; 
Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wroffht, 
A™1  in  *=,  ipg  it  »»es  no^f 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristrem, 
Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem, 
Over  all  that  is  or  was, 
If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas ; 
Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say, 
That  of  some  copple  som  is  away; 
So  thare  &yre  saying  here  befome, 
Is  thare  travayle  nere  forlome : 
Thai  sayd  it  for  pride  iEUid  nobleye. 
That  non  were  suylk  as  thei.^ 

*ut,  waving  these  considerations,  the  most  important  point 
examination  arises  from  the  internal  evidence  to  be  found 
le  alleged  romance  of  Sir  Tristram;  and  upon  which  De 
nne  has  been  so  explicitly  circumstantiaL 

Thai  sayd  it  in  so  quainte  Inglis, 
That  manyone  wate  not  what  it  is. 
Therfore  heuyed  wele  the  more 
In  strange  lyme  to  travayle  sore. 
And  my  witte  was  oure  thjome, 
So  strange  speche  to  travayle  in; 
And  forsoth  I  couth  noght 
So  strange  Inglis  as  thai  wroght ; 
And  men  besoght  me  many  a  Qrme, 
To  tume  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 

is  true,  the  ingenious  editor  of  ^*  Sir  Tristram''  considers 
lese  peculiarities  to  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  poem.     He 

a  the  Pre&ce  to  Sir  Tristnun  this  « they  wrote  for  pride  (fiune),  and  for 

tthusOTen:  **  That  were  not  nxyVk  noUeSf  noi  mch  at  tkem  my  ignoranit 

i.*'    Thif  error  has  engendered  a  ^keofvrf.*' 
I  interpretation  of  the  passage: 
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conceives  the  "  quaint  Inglis"  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  structure 
of  style,  which  he  designates  "  the  Gibbonism  of  romance;" 
the  *'  strange  ryme  "  to  be  manifested  by  the  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  stanza,  with  its  repetition  of  the  same  assonance; 
and  that  even  the  inaccuracies  of  the  "  seggers,"  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  extract,  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  omisuon  of 
several  couplets  in  various  parts  of  the  poem.  But  if  there  be 
meaning  in  language,  or  connexion  in  the  narrative  of  Dc 
Brunne,  his  "quaint  Inghs,"  his  "strange  Inglis,"  and  hi< 
"strange  speche,"  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  employmBit 
of  an  unusual  phraseology  dependent  upon  his  *'  strsnge 
ryme,"  and  not  into  any  peculiarity  of  style ; — into  the  nx  c^ 
terms  above  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  which  lime  W 
rendered  obsolete,  or  fashion  had  adopted  from  exotic  souJt» 
For  he  proceeds  to  observe : 

Thai  sayd  if  I  in  strange  it  tiime. 

To  here  it  many  on  suld  skume; 

For  {iti}  it  ere  names JhlU  selcoaihe. 

That  ere  not  used  now  in  moutke. 

And  therfore  for  the  commonalty, 

That  bij-tliely  wild  listen  to  me, 

On  light  lange  I  it  began. 

For  luf  of  the  lewed  man. 

Of  these  "  selcouthe  names"  what  traces  do  we  find  in  tbttfr 
mence  of  Sir  Tristram,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  ecpi 
abundance  in  the  poems  of  De  Brunne?  If  the  former  b«i 
specimen  of  tliat "  quaint  Inghs,"  which  could  justify  De  BnunK  ^ 
in  saying  it  contained  "  names  not  used  now  in  mouthe,"  ifcB 
what  principle  can  we  allow  this  cloistered  versifier  to  htfC 
avoided  the  same  peculiarilj  in  his  own  composition?  His  an 
poems  are  equally  quaint  and  crjually  prohfic  of  that  same  oi^ 
solete  phraseolog}',  which  limitedtliepopularity  of  his  admircii 
predecessors;  for  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  analysng 
the  language  of  both  writers,  will  find  their  urdiaisras  neirly 
corresponding  in  amount,  though  tVequenlly  dif^ring 
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import  With  this  knowledge,  we  are  either  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  concluding,  that  there  is  a  strange  contradiction 
between  the  intention  and  practice  of  De  Brunne,  or  that  the 
romance  of  Sir  Tristram  still  extant  is  not  the  production  to 
which  he  has  alluded.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  this 
early  chronicler,  which  will  relieve  him  of  this  apparent  diarge . 
of  inconsistency,  if  we  accept  the  only  interpretation  of  which 
bis  language  seems  capable.  He  has  stated  of  the  seggoars» 
who  recited  this  romance : 

Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say 
That  of  some  copple  som  is  away. 

The  editor  of  Sir  Tristram  renders  this :  *<  he  never  heard  it 
repeated,  but  what  of  some  copple  (L  e.  stanza)  part  was  omit- 
ted.'' It  does  not  appear  upon  what  authority  this  explanation 
of  <<  copple  "  is  founded ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  period  in  our  language,  when  that  expression  implied  more 
than  the  simple  connexion  of  two  distinct  bodies.  It  is  clearly 
equivalent  to  our  modem  ^^couplet;"  and  the  examples  brought 
from  Sir  Tristram  (which  is  written  in  stanzas)  to  illustrate  the 
censure  of  De  Brunne,  exhibit  the  suppression  of  whole  cop- 
pies,  and  not  the  omission  of  a  part  In  Anglo-Saxon  verse^ 
and  its  genuine  descendant,  the  alliterative  metre  of  early  En- 
glish poetry,  the  ^'  copple"  was  as  indispensable  in  the  structure 
of  a  poem,  as  we  now  consider  it  to  be  in  regular  Iambic  rymes; 
and  it  is  among  the  commonest  faults  of  every  early  transcriber, 
to  commit  the  error  noticed  by  De  Brunne,  and  to  give  us  a 
text,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  ^'that  of  some  copple  som 
is  away."  This  n^ligence  Ls  frequent  in  Beowulf  and  other 
Anglo-Saxon  poems,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  narrative ; 
and  would  indeed  be  a  source  of  infinite  perplexity,  if  the  de- 
fective alliteration  it  occasions  did  not  as  clearly  mark  the 
hiatus  as  would  be  the  case  with  an  unconsorted  ryme.  Of 
this  practice  the  following  example  out  of  many  may  suffice. 

Thsem  ^eower  beam,  To  him  four  bairns, 

ybrth  gerimed,  numbered  (rimed)  forth. 
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utPOMildvioeiin,  iaintidKtrvkii  ,'■;  i,'     :'^<" 

■MndarBswa, (kadsr  oSmtia3M%  ■  "  • 

SSumgwmdlbv&gu,  Heorogar  and  Hrothgar, 

aai£bigi'^'    ■■  and  Halga  good.         [womau} 

HfcdeiDituatEanewenf*'  I  heard  that  Elao  queen  (ot 


Adatliff  Sr^Ifitag^  illustrious  Scylfing, 

Aeab-gdwdida.  '  bedded  consort 

Hoe  the  aercnth  line  stands  without  the  second  member  of  the 
cc^le,  an  cnnission  involvi:^  tbe'Usbwy  of  Elan  in  some  bb- 
scnritjr.  Whetlier  this  itiadverten^-  be  equally  diargeabk 
i^epnst  the  traiueribers  d*  early  EagUali  poetry  in  the  aunB 
natimal  inetr^  must  be  left  to  tbe  ded«um  oT  sonw  more  ex- 
perienced aotiquaiy.  Biit  that  idl  who  api^t  disliactioa  ia 
.  t)w  oowpnaitiwi  of  Termcular  poetty,  ix  were  sttmnlated  in 
^mr  fiSaiOBOi  by  "pride  and  uobleye,"  adopted  tltja  ipecaei 
of  autBe^'  itf  aboadaiitly  proved  by  the  teatinuwy  of  Giraldiu 
C:ainl»eiw&  After.qxaJdngctf'Wdsh poetry  iageneral,  tbe 
,  tapognpbtr  oX  the  prki<^»Iity  proceeds  to  obser^ :  ***  I^ 
^itftfiamitw  rhetmiciB  exraiutttonUHis  aonominatiane  msBii 
ntontur,  eaque  preeiptie  spede  qaa  prin^aa  dictionum  literaj 
▼el  §yllabas  conveniflntia  jungit.  Adeo  igitur  hoc  verborum 
omatu,  dun  nadones  Angli  scU.  et  Cambri  in  omni  sermone 
exquisito  [taire  saying]  utuotur,  ut  nihil  ab  his  eleganter  dic- 
tum, nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  [lewed]  censeatur  eloqnium 
si  non  schematis  hujus  lima  plene  fuerit  expolitum  sicut  Brit- 
tanice  in  hunc  modum : 

Digawn  duw  da  y  unic 
Wrth  bob  crybwylh  parawd 

•  EiL  TborkdiD,  p.  T. 
WW  manied  to  Ongenttiicni 
tb*  text  bj  iwUng : 


.  Hjrdc  ic  thM  £lsn  cwen  Hand  I  that  EUn  qoeen  (m 

r^ ...- ■■  n biotr't 

ritrctj). 


FOiinntiuo<rc«  was]  wu  Onganthioa 

*w£o  SijlSngB  (illustrioua  ScjUiv) 

'  "  ' rt(]>nii,M 
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Anglice  vero : 

God  is  together 
Gammen  and  wisdome.^ 

In  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  <^  strange 
ryme"  of  De  Brunne :  and  if  the  reader  should  feel  disposed 
to  accept  the  preceding  illustration  of  the  dismembered  copple, 
he  will  probably  not  refuse  his  assent  to  the  belief,  that  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  old  romance,  more  nearly  resembles 
the  other  peculiarities  noticed  by  our  ancient  writer,  than  the 
stanza  of  Sir  Tristram. 

And  quen  this  iSretayn  was  digged, 

bi  this  bum  rych, 

&olde  iredden  therinne, 

&aret  *  that  lofden ; 

in  many  Aimed  /yme, 

texie  that  wroghten. 

Moyerlyesf  on  thisyblde, 

han^y^en  here  od, 

then  in  any  other  that  i  wot, 

syn  that  flk  t3rme. 

^ot  of  alle  that  here  6ult, 

of  Sretaygne  kynges, 

ay  was  Arthur  the  Aendest^, 

as  I  haf  Aerde  telle. 

Forthi  an  aunter  in  nrde, 

I  ottle  to  shawe, 

that  a  ^li  in  ^ight, 

^mme  men  hit  holden ; 

and  an  outrage  owenture, 

of  ^rthures  wonderes, 

If  ye  wyl  /ysten  this  faye 

bot  on  /itel  quile 

Wit  tonge 

*  Ginld.  Cambria  Docript  pp.  889-90.  ap.  Camd.  Anglica,  Hibcnucat  &c. 
Francf.  IGOl.  •  rtrife.  t  manreU.  ♦  mort  courtaous. 
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I  schal  /d  hit  as  At 

as  I  in  toiin  herde, 

as  hit  is  stad  and  stoken 

in  stori  stif  and  stronge 

wit  Id  letteres  loken 

in  londe  so  has  ben  longe.^ 

On  analysing  the  language  of  tins  production^  it  will  befiMod 
to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simply  narrative  of  De  Bnmne^ 
<nr  the  abrupt  and  costive  style  of  £Sr  Tristram.  It  abounds  in 
those  *'  selcouth  names''  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
rapidly  growing  into  disuse,  and  which  were  only  retained  hj 
the  writers  in  alliterative  metre.  Every  relic  of  this  qpedes  of 
versification  displays  the  same  exuberance  of  obsolete  terms, 
the  same  attention  to  set  phraseology  and  antique  idUoms  mani- 
fested in  the  specim<en  given  above;  and  the  practice  cannot  be 
better  illustrated,  than  by  referring  to  the  **  quaint  Hellenisms'* 
which  distinguish  the  Alexandrine  school  of  heroic  poetry.  By 
De  Brunne,  who  <mly  felt  such  learned  foppery  to  be  a  draw- 
back upon  the  writer^s  popularity,  it  is  merely  condemned  as 
an  error  in  policy;  by  Chaucer,  who  saw  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice it  involved  of  matter  to  manner,  of  sense  to  sound,  it  is  ri- 
diculed for  its  diildisb  absurdity: 

But  trusteth  wel  I  am  a  sotheme  man, 
I  cannot  g^5^,  rem,  ranij  ruf  hy  my  letter, 
And  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

Of  the  Rymer's  claim  to  an  "  original  property"  in  this 
story,  as  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  French  fragments, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  already  remarked:  '^  The  whole  force  of  this 
argument  evidently  depends  upon  the  supposition  of  Mr. 
Douce's  fragments  being  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author, 
— ^whereas  they  are  not  to  all  appearance  by  the  same  author. 
A  single  perusal  will  enable  us  to  observe  how  remarkably 

*  This  stanza  has  been  arranged  ac-  it  is  the  Editor's  intention  to  giTe  in  a 

cordbg  to  the  practice  of  Anglo-Saxon  future  publication,  which  will  2so  cofr- 

poetry.     The  reasons  for  this  departure  tain  the  whole  romance  from  whence  the 

from  the  usual  disposition  of  the  lines  specimen  given  above  has  been  taken. 
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they  differ  in  style.  They  have  no  appearance  of  being  parts 
of  the  same  story,  one  of  them  placing  the  court  of  king 
Mark  at  Tintagail,  the  other  at  London.  Only  one  of  the  firag- 
ments  refers  to  the  authority  of  a  Thomas,  and  the  style  of  that 
one  bears  very  strong  marks  of  being  French  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  date  which  places  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  its  re- 
ferring to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune."  In  addition  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  language  of  this  fragment,  so  far  from  vesting 
Thomas  with  the  character  of  an  original  writer,  afiurms  di- 
rectly the  reverse : 

^  Seignurs  cest  cunte  est  mult  divers— 
O'i  en  ai  de  plusur  gent; 
Aser  sai  que  chescun  en  dit, 
£t  CO  qu'il  unt  mis  en  ecrit. 
M^  selun  ce  que  j'ai  oi, 
N^l  dient  pas  sulun  Breri, 
Ki  solt  les  gestes  et  les  cuntes 
De  tus  les  reis,  de  tus  les  cuntes, 
Ki  orent  6stA  en  Bretagne, 
E  sur  que  tut  de  cest  ouraigne : 
Plusurs  de  nos  granter  ne  volent 
Ce  que  del  naim  dire  se  solent, 
Ki  femme  Kaherdin  dut  aimer  &c. 
Pur  cest  plaie  e  pur  cest  mal, 
Enveiad  Tristran  Guvemal 
En  Engleterre  pur  Ysolt. 
Thomas  ico  granter  ne  volt ; 
Et  si  volt  par  raisun  mustrer, 
Qu'  ico  ne  put  pas  esteer. 

*  **  Lordincs,  thii  tale  b  very  diffe-  of  us  (minstrels)  wiU  not  allow  what 

rently  told ;  fhave  heard  it  from  many :  others  tell  of  (Tristram)  the  dwarf,  who 

I  know  well  enough  how  each  tells  it,  is  said  to  have  been  in  lore  with  the  wilie 

and  what  they  have  put  in  writing.   But  of  Kaherdin,  &c.     On  account  of  the 

according  to  what  I  have  heard,  they  do  wound  and  this  disease,  Tristram  sent 

not  tdl  It  as  Breri  does,  who  knew  the  Gouvemail  into    England  for  Ysolt. 

gestes  and  the  tales  of  all  the  kings,  and  Thomas  however  will  not  admit  this ; 

aU  the  earls,  who  had  been  in  Brittany,  and  undertakes  to  pr^ve,  by  argument, 

and  about  the  whole  of  this  story.   Many  that  this  could  not  be.     He(Oonvemail) 


IM  HOTB    OH    TBS    ItttV&llCl 

--!-".■        CiMflutp«rtiitla:'pM«<Jc«o«i^    -''''.''  ■■■■''*'^-: 
E|»r.tiitto«((weBiwiJ8«a  ^'■-    ^''.- ■■■■-     ■■-  ^'''' ■ 

N*fftt>imiltM«t'^>dnieii8t'"''         I'  *'  •  - 

Ne  sai  coment  tl  se  garda^t  &c. 
It  ia  clear  from  this  document,  that  in  the  writer's  opinion 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  narrative  of  Tristram's  storj 
was  to  be  found  in  tlie  work  of  Brcri.    From  his  relation  later 
minstrels  had  chosen  to  deviate;  but  Thomas,  who  bad  also 
composed  a  romance  upon  the  subject,  not  only  accorded  with 
Breri  in  the  order  of  his  events,  but  entered  into  ajusti/icatiuD 
of  himself  and  his  predecessor,  by  proving  the  inconsistency 
and  absurdity  of  these  new-fangled  variations.   If  therefore  the 
romance  of  Thomas  be  in  existence,  it  must  contain  this  vindi- 
cation ;  the  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  another  fre^ 
jaent  of  French  poetry  should  also  mention  a  Thomas,  the  au- 
thor of  a  translated  romance  on  tlie  subject  of  king  Horn. 
Seoffom  m  xvtz  le  vert  lUl  parcAoKM, 
Cum  le  Ben  Aaluf  eit  renus  a  la  fia^:- 
Mestre  Thomas'  ne  volt  qu'il  seit  mis  a  dedin, 
K'il  ne  die  de  Horn  le  vaillant  orphelin  \ 
And,  as  if  the  writer  had  not  sufficiently  declared  himself  in 
this  passage,  we  find  the  following  repetition  of  his  name  at  tlw 
conclusion: 

Tomas  n'en  dirrat  plus :  tu  autem  chanterat* 
7)i  autem,  domine,  miserere  nostri. 


mi  known  til  otct  those  P*i^  md        Plinj  (lih.  i.  p.  5)  recoidi  ■  fanl- 

throughout  the  kingdom,  &c  TfaBlkman  lei  piece  of  iSWlatioti  abtcrred  b;  thi 

■a  kDowD  there,  «hould  not  luTe  been  im-  Greciui  utiiti,  who  lued  thr  imperfect 

mediuely  pemjied,  I  do  not  know  boo  teOH  in  their  inacriptMHU  inttnd  of  tlM 

be  could  have  pefented." — Scott.  fliit  uirirt. 

*   From  thii    prudiih    mode  of  an-         '  "  Lording*,    yon    hare    bcvd  the 

■KHindog  4n  author's  name,  it  h  impos-  poem  an  it  ttands  in  the  parcfameDt,  bow 

able  not  to  luspect,  (hat  the  TonMi  of  Baron  Aaluf  ama  to  ha  end.    (Bat) 

Mr.  Douce's  frigmeot  is  in  fiM  the  au-  ld**tm  IlKniaa  is  unwillii^  rite  Mt; 

tbcroTlbatpocDi.  AlextDdrede  Bcrnajr  ibould  be  iloacd,  till  be  hM  spokea  «f. 

dedans  >""tflf  in  a  aJmilsr  muukar.  the  bcdd  ofjhan  Horn. " 
Alexandra  imuiillr  qui  de  Bemay  fli  net. 
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That  this  Thomas  was  only  a  translator  or  copyist  of  some 
earlier  authority,  is  clear  from  his  language  in  the  first  of  these 
retracts;  and  i*  coofinned  by  two  passages  of  simiUr  import 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  poem. 

£  Horn  si  a  tom^  cum  dit  leparchemin. 
De  Sutdene  sui  nez,  si  ma  geste  ne  ment. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  disposed  to  interpret  this  mention  of 
a  Thomas, — ^<  though  the  opinion  be  only  stated  -hypotheti- 
cally/' — as  another  reference  to  the  authority  cS  ThoHias  (rf*Er- 
celdoune;  and  anticipates  any  objection  that  might  arise  fix>m 
the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  language,  by  instancing  the  dis- 
parity between  that  of  Dougli^  and  Chaucer;  the  former  of 
which  he  asserts  ^^  we  should  certainly  esteem''  [the  elder], 
when  in  &ct  it  is  nearly  two  centuries  later.  We  may  safely 
leave  the  discussion  of  this  point,  till  it  be  proved  ^at  the  case 
at  issue  is  any  way  analogous  to  the  example  brought  to  re- 
fute it ;  till  it  be  shown  that  the  French  romance  of  king  Horn 
was  written  in  some  remote  province  of  France,  where  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  had  either  been  entirely  neglected,  or  omtained 
elements  essentially  difiering  fi-om  the  language  of  the  capital. 
In  fact,  the  whole  argument  with  regard  to  antiquity  of  lan- 
guage may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  beyond  the  grasp  of  contend- 
ing parties  on  this  side  of  the  channel;  such  a  subject  can  only 
be  decided  with  any  chance  of  accuracy  by  native  authcurity. 
But  the  ingenious  advocate  of  tlie  Rhymer's  fame  has  wholly 
forgotten  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Ritson  prudently  abstained  £rom 
touching  on  this  point,  and  only  spoke  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
document  in  which  the  romance  was  found.  This  he  afiirmed 
^^  is  to  all  appearance  of  the  twelfth  century;"  and  here  the  opi- 
nion of  an  English  antiquary  may  be  admitted  as  efficient  tes- 
timony. On  a  review  of  these  facts  w^  may  therefore  assert, 
that  if  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  collateral  men- 
tion of  a  Thomas,  it  must  be,  that  both  fragments  in  all  pro- 
bability refer  to  the  same  personage.  This  man  indisputably 
wrote  in  French;  and  so  far  from  having  an  original  property 
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in  the  fictions  which  he  versified,  we  fiad  him  in  both  instances 
the  follower  of  earlier  authorities.  The  tcstimoDy  of  Godfrey 
of  Strasburg  will  be  found  in  close  accordance  with  this  opinion. 
Like  the  writer  of  tlic  iragnient  in  Mr.  Donee's  jMsseiision, 
Godfrey  records  the  diiEculty  he  had  found  in  procuring  an 
authendc  narrative  of  Tristram's  story,  on  account  of  the  va- 
rious modes  in  which  it  was  related.  At  length  having  disco, 
vered,  from  his  perusal  of  severaiyurc^n  and  Latin  works,  that 
Thomas  of  Brittany',  who  was  well  read  in  British  books,  had 
"  told  the  tale  aright,"  he  resolved  upon  adhering  to  so  com- 
petent a  guide. 

Als  der  von  Tristande  seit  '        .    _ 

Di  rihte  und  di  warheit, 
1  Begonde  ich  sere  suchen 

In  beider  hande  buchen, 
'  Webchin  und  Latinen,  : 

Und  begonde  mich  des  pinen,  ,, 

Das  ich  in  siner  rihte, 
Rihte  dies  tihte. 
Sus  treib  ich  manige  sudie, 
Unz  ich  an  einem  buche^ 
Alle  sine  iehe  gelas, 
Wie  dirre  aventure  was.' 

or  the  language  in  which  thb  "  foreign  book**  was  writto, 
and  which  Godfrey  bdieved  to  be  the  original  tert  of  Homas, 
Mr.  Weber  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  oHiclusiTe  eri- 
dence:  "At  v.  220  (of  Godfrey's  version)  we  are  told  Out 


*  8«fbn  tliii  Tunie  wu  interpTetad  — BritMny  and  EogUul. 

"TlminH  of  BrittuD,"   [L    e.    Great  ■  " WlutheCnMmwiif BriUujJbM 

Briulo)  it  ou^t  to  hB*e  twen  diown  KUtcd  of  IViiniii  bong  (he  li^  ui 

Ifaat  liM  Ocnnul  ramaneas  erer  under,  tbe  tnith,  I  diligentlj  bqan  to  mA 

Mood  tUi  cMiDtij  b7  tbc  tmn  "  Brit-  both  in   Fnatib   [{oniga]   and   LMii 

Miilfc"  Oodfrtj'i  conUniiponrTi  Han-  book*;  and  began  to  take  gnat  p^wM 

manTon Awe,whocolIecMdniateiial(fbT  order  (hii  poem  acoording  to  hia  [in} 

hia  ramance  of  Iwain  in  Enolaad,  calli  true  relation.     In  tldi  "f  "-tr  I  aog^ 

it  "  EogeUandt."    Tbe  writer  of  Mr.  for  a  long  time,  until  I  read  in  ■  book 

Doucc'i  fragmoit  ■!»  makea  a  diatinc-  all  liii  lilatioa,  faow  thoe  ailimwiw 

(ioa  batwoo)  Bittagoe  and  Engletem  bappatwd."— Wiaia. 
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Rivalin  has  been  said  to  have  been  king  of  Lochnoys;  *but 
Jlkamasy  who  read  it  in  adventure  (romance),  says  that  he  was 
of  Parmenie,  and  that  he  had  a  separate  land  from  a  Briton,  to 
whom  the  Schotte  (L  e.  Scots)  were  subject,  and  who  was  named 
U  due  Morgan.*  A  great  number  of  words,  sometimes  whole 
lines,  occur  throughout  the  poem  in  French,  which  are  care- 
fully translated  into  German.  This  renders  it  indisputable  that 
tie  poet  had  a  French  original  before  him.**  It  is  impossible  for 
testimony  to  be  more  explicit  than  the  declaration  of  this  early 
German  poet.  With  the  romance  of  Thomas  lying  before  him, 
he  cites  the  very  expressions  of  his  original,  and  these  are 
found  to  be  Norman- French  ! — ^The  age  of  Godfrey  can  only 
be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Web^ 
has  remarked,  ^^  This  poet  appears  from  various  circumstances 
to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a 
digression  respecting  the  troubadours  of  his  age,  he  deplores 
the  death  of  Henry  von  Veldec  (who  composed  a  very  romantic 
poem  on  the  basis  of  Virgil's  .Sneid,  in  the  year  1180,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account);  and  among  his  contemporaries  he 
mentions  Hartman  von  Auwe,  author  of  Ywaine  and  other 
poems,  which  he  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  wrote  a  great 
number  of  amorous  lays  between  the  years  1190  and  12S0." 
A  copy  of  Godfrey's  Tristram,  including  as  much  of  the  story 
as  he  lived  to  write,  occurs  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich. 
Mr.  Douce  refers  this  MS.  to  the  middle  of  die  thirteenth 
century,  and  we  are  told  that  Ulrich  von  Turheim,  who  wrote 
one  conclusion  to  Godfrey's  unfinished  poem,  flourished  not 
later  than  fix)m  1240  to  1250.  There  is  reason  to  believe  this 
latter  writer  has  been  placed  too  low  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
for  WoUram  von  Eschenbach,  who  wrote  a  second  part  to  Ul- 
rich's  William  of  Orange,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  in  the 
year  1 207*  Wolfram  would  hardly  have  taken  up  the  narrative 
daring  the  life  of  Ulrich. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  cited  two  early  references  to  the  story, 
one  of  which  was  written  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  bard  of 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Erceldoune,  and  the  other  about  tlie  year  1226.     To  show 
^e  early  popularity  of  the  subject,  and  the  general  currency 
it  had  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  a  few  authoridts 
are  here  collected,  all  of  which  were  published  before  the  period 
fixed  upon  for  the  composition  of  the  Rymer's  poero.    The 
first  is  taken  from  Rarobaud  d'Orange,  a  troubadour  wboK 
death  is  placed  about  the  year  1 1 7S. 
Car  jeu  begui  de  I'amor, 
Que  ja  us  deia  aniar  celada, 
Ab  Tristan,  quan  la  il  det  Yseus  gen — 
Sobre  totz  aural  gran  valor, 
S'  aital  camis  a  m'  es  dada, 
Cum  Yseus  det  a  1'  amador. 
Que  mais  non  era  portata ; 
Tristan  mout  presetz  gent  presen — 
Qu'  Yseutz  estet  en  gran  poor, 
Puois  fon  breumens  conseillada, 
Qu'  ilh  fetz  a  son  marit  crezen 
Cane  horn  que  nasques  de  miure 
Non  toques  en  lieis  mantenen". 
This  passage  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Brengwain  in  the  English  romance : 
Greteth  wele  mi  levedy 

That  ai  trewe  hath  ben ; 
&nockes  had  sche  and  Y, 

And  hir  was  solwy  to  sen. 
By  Marke  tho  hye  schuld  lye 
Y  lent  hir  min  al  olen, 

As  thare: 
Oyain  hir,  wele  Y  wen. 
No  dede  Y  never  mare. 
Deudes  de  Prades,  another  troubadour,  who  is  coojectond 
tohavewrittenabouttheyear  121S,thusBUudestothe  "drink 
of  forc^"  tlie  filial  cause  of  Tristram's  criminal  passioii. 
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Beure  m  &i  ab  1'  enaps  Tristran 
Amors,  et  eisses  los  pimens". 

The  same  circmnstance  is  also  referred  to  by  Henry  von  Vel- 
ddckf  a  German  Minne-'singer,  who  died  before  the  dose  of 
the  12th  century. 

Tristan  muste  ohne  sdnen  Dank 
Treue  sein  der  Kbniginne, 
Weil  ihn  dazu  ein  Getrank  zwang, 
Mehr  noch  als  die  Kraft  der  Minne^. 

In  the  Provenfal  romance  of  Jaufire,  probably  written  before 
the  year  1196,  and  certainly  not  later  than  121S,  we  find  a 
singular  allusion  to  the  feigned  madness  of  Tristram,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  second  of  Mr.  Donee's  firag^ 
meots. 

Que  &r  m'  o  fai  forsa  d'  amor — 
E  que  fes  fol  semblar  Tristan 
Per  Yseult  cui  amava  tan, 
E  de  son  oncle  lo  parti, 
E  ella  per  s'  amor  mori*^. 

In  the  year  1226  the  whole  story  was  translated  into  Norse 
(Norw^an  or  Islandic),  under  the  title  of  <<  Saga  af  Tristrand 
og  Isaldis.'*  The  Amae-Magnsean  MS.  preserved  at  Cbpen* 
hagen  contains  the  following  notice  at  the  commencement: 
**  Var  tha  lided  fra  Hingadburde  Christi  1226  Aar,  er  thesse 
Saga  var  a  Norrasnu  skrifad,  eptir  Beftlningu  Virdulegs  Herra 
Hakonar  kongs*\" 

^  **  Lore  makes  me  drink  from  the  to  feign  madness  on  account  of  Tsolty 

goblet  and  very  spiceries  of  Tristran."  whom  he  lored  so  much,  which  caused 

"  "  Tristran  was  faithful  to  the  queen  him  to  be  at  variance  with  his  uncle  and 

by  no  merit  of  his  own  ;  for  a  philter  made  her  (Tsolt)  die  for  his(Tristran*s) 

ritlier  than  the  force  of  lore  compelled  love." 

hnn  to  it."     The  German  given  above        ^  *'  1226  years  were  passed  from  the 

b  not  from  Veldeck's  original  text,  but  birth  of  Christ,  when  this  Saga  was 

that  modernized  by  Tieck.  written  in  Norse,  by  the  comnund  of 

"  **  Since  the  force  of  love  makes  me  (our)  honoured  lord,  king  HacoD." 
— 4faat  (passion)  which  caused  Tristran 
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NOTE    OK    TUB    KOHAHCE 

Iftlif  writer  of  this  Note  "has  been  successful  in  his  stale- 
ment,  three  points  have  been  established :"  1st,  That  the  pe- 
culiarities of  style  aiid  language  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Trislntni 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  ihn 
they  are  the  same  which  are  spokeu  of  by  Dc  Brumie.  SdiIIj, 
That  the  Thomas  of  tlie  French  fragment,  and  tJie  Thomatiif 
BrittanymentionetlbyGodfrey  ofStrasburg,  wrotebispoeiuin 
Norman  French.  Srdly,  That  Tristram's  story  was  uniTersiJlj 
known  in  Europe  previous  to  the  Rymer's  age;  and  cmisf- 
quently  tliat,  so  lar  from  being  an  authority  to  others,  he  fol- 
lowed in  all  probability  some  foreign  predecessor.  There  are 
several  minor  arguments  advanced  in  the  preface  to  Sir  Triv 
tram,  bearing  relatively  or  incidentally  upon  the  general  theciir, 
which  have  been  {Uissed  over  in  silence.  Several  of  these  are 
pttrely  hypothetical ;  such  as  the  assiunption  that  Mr.  Douce's 
fragments  were  written  by  Haoul  de  Beauvais;  tliat  Tliomas't 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  Norman  rimeurs  from  his 
supposed  accjuaintance  with  British  traditions ;  that  the  names 
ofGouvemail,  Blaunchefloiir,  Triamour,  and  Florentine,  wtrt 
bestowed  upon  the  inferior  personages,  because  the  ori^ntU 
being  unknown  lo  Tliomas  he  used  those  jieculiar  to  the  Nor- 
man-English dialect  in  which  he  comjiosed — a  clrcmii^tanci", 
by  the  way,  savouring  strongly  of  a  French  original.  The*, 
with  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  can  only  need  exatnina- 
tion  when  die  previous  argiunents  shall  ha\'e  been  established. 
Above  all,  the  strange  appropriation  of  the  Auchinleck  poem 
as  a  Scottish  production,  when  no  single  trace  of  the  Scottish 
dialect  is  lo  be  found  tliroughout  the  whole  romance  whid 
may  not  witli  equal  irutli  be  claimed  as  current  in  the  north  of 
England,  while  every  marked  peculiarity  of  the  former  is  o 
ly  wanting,  can  hardly  require  serious  investigation, 
this  opinion  the  ingenious  editor  himself  must  long  t 
been  reclaimecl.  The  singular  doctrines  relative  to  I 
and  progress  of  the  English  language  in  North  iukI  J 
Britain  may  also  be  dismissed  as  not  immediately  i 
But  when  it  is  seriously  allirnie«l,  that  the   English  \*X 
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was  once  q)okeii  with  greater  purity  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, than  in  this  country,  we  ^'  Sothrons  "  receive  the  com- 
munication with  the  same  smile  of  incredulity,  that  we  bestow 
upon  ihepoelic  dogma  of  the  honest  Frieslander ; 

Buwter,  breat  en  greene  tzies 
Is  guth  Inglisch  en  guth  Fries'^. 


This  Note  had  been  printed,  when  the  writer  received  the 
first  vohune  of  Professor  Miiller's  Saga-Bibliothek;  (lCi& 
benhavn  1817,)  and  Lohengrin,  an  old  Crerman  romance 
edited  by  Mr.  Gorres  (Heidelberg  181S).  He  is  happy  in 
bdng  able  to  add  from  these  interesting  works  a  further  con-^ 
firmation  of  some  of  the  positions  assumed  in  tlie  preceding 
pages. — ^The  former  contains  the  following  passage:  <^The 
artifice  here  resorted  to  by  the  mistress  of  Dromund  (one  of 
the  heroes  in  Grettur's-Saga),  and  which  enables  her  to  swear 
thus  equivocally,  is  indisputably  taken  from  the  romance  of 
Tristram  so  generaUy  known  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  Tristram  by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  queen  Ysoude 
avails  herself  of  a  similar  manoeuvre.  See  Fytte  the  Second, 
Stanzas  104,  105.  This  circumstance  is  also  recorded  in  the 
old  French  version,  and  forms  the  58th  chapter  of  the  Islandic 
translation  executed  in  the  year  1226,  at  the  command  of  king 
Hacon.  The  Icelandic  Saga  closely  follows  the  order  of  the 
English  poenu**  (P<^  261.)  We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
Northern  version  was  made  from  the  French  or  German,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  from  a  German  translation  of  some 
French  romance.  But  as  it  exhibits  the  story  in  the  same 
form  as  the  English  poem,  the  Rymer's  claim  to  ^^  an  original 
property  in  the  fable"  inevitably  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
preface  to  Lohengrin  contains  a  general  account  of  Wolfram 
V.  Eschenbach's  Titurel  and  Parcifal.  In  the  former,  WoUram 
cites  the  authorities  he  had  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  his 

^  Butter,  bread,  and  green  cheese. 
Is  good  English  and  good  Friese. 
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work ;  and  after  mentioning  the  British  history  (which  Mr. 
Gcirres  with  evident  probability  interprets  tlie  Brut  of  G.  of 
Monmouth)  declares  himself  to  have  been  further  assisted  in 
his  researches  by  "  Tiiomas  of  Brittany's  Chronicle  of  Corn- 
wall." This  is  clearly  the  same  Thomas  so  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  page,  and  whose  celebrity  may  now  be 
accounted  for  on  better  grounds  llian  the  belief  tliat  he  was 
the  author  of  a  romance  on  Tristram's  storj.  The  Chronicler 
of  Cornwall  was  a  much  more  important  personage  thaii  a 
mere  niiiistrel  composer  of  chivalric  poems;  and  though  tie 
critics  of  the  present  day  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  ihe 
difitinclian  bcttreeo  Thomas  and  his  vyaang  coteayotvie^ 
tile  characteristics  of  romantic  and  luitbentic  history  «tR  not 
so  tiffdij  defined  at  the  period  we  are  concemed  witk 
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P.  4.  note  r#->Heibert  obsenres  that  Dom.  A.  xi.  S^e  Arch8Bok)gia»  toL  siii* 

dbe  Saxon  )  [tb]  is  used  to  this  day  in  — Pajsk.  ForaaoteonLangton'sdnniay 

dbe  letter  y :  as  y^  that,  y*  the.     MS.  see  vol.  ii.  p.  9O1— >£Dn. 

note  in  llr.  BaUaway's  copy.— Paax.  F.  50l  note  v.-*A  ▼eraon  of  thia  ■oag 

P.  15.  end  of  note  ft.— Caxton  had  was  made  by  ^  Walter  Scott,  atthe  re- 
printed the  Liber  FestioalU  in  English  quest  of  Riteon,  and  has  been  piintad  in 
before  W.  de  Worde.— Hbrbkrt.  (Q^.  the  late  republication  of  his  Fjigliih 
lires  of  the  Saints.)  Songs*  voL  iL  Mr.  Geo.  Ellis  madean- 

P.  SO.  I.  3.— Guernes,  an  ecclesiastic  other  metrical  translation^  which  perish^ 

of  Pont  St.  Mazence  in  Picardy,  wrote  ed  with  many  of  Bitson's  MS.  treasures, 

a  metrical  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and,  — Paek. 

firom  his  anxiety  to  pnicure  the  most  P.  54.  note  7.— It  is  certain  that  nci- 

authentic  information  on  the  subject,  ther  of  these  terms  relates  to  chen.— 

came  over  to  Canterbury  in  117S,  and  Dooci. 

finally  perfected  his  work  in  1177.     It  P.  6A,  note  (.—The  county  of  Lii^ 

is  written  in  stanias  of  five  Alexandrines,  coin  is  divided  into  the  hundreds  of 

tXi  ending  with  the  same  rhymes ;  a  mode  Lindsey  and  Kesteven.- Park. 

of  composition  supposed  to  have  been  P.  66.  note  m.— Herbert  says  he  had 

adopted  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  easily  found  the  Fruetui  Temporum  printed 

chanted.     A  copy  is  preserved  m  MSw  at  St.  Albans,  also  by  Julian  Notary 

Hari.  270.  and  another  in  MS.  Cotton,  and  W.  de  Worde,  but  not  by  Caxton. 

Demit.  A.  xL    See  Archaeologia,  voL  .^MS.  note. 

xiiL  and  Ellis's  Hist.  Sketch,  &c.  p.  57.  P.  67.  note  0.— It  is  not  said  b^  Geof- 

— -Parx.  frey  of  Monmouth  that  he  received  his 

P.  90.  note  a.— The  lives  of  St.  Jo-  original  from  Walter  Mapes  (who  pro- 

saphat  and  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  are  at-  bably  was  not  bom  at  the  time),  but 

trSmted  by  the  Abb^de  la  Rue  to  C%ar-  from  Walter  archdeacon  of   Oxford, 

dry,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  who  also  L  e.  Walter  Calenius,   who  has  more 

wrote  Le  petit  plet,  a  dispute  between  an  than  once  been  confounded  with  M^ms, 

old  and  a  young  man  on  human  life,  who  was  also  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

Stephen  Langton  archbishop  of  Can-  Mr.  Warton  hasfidlen  into  another  mis- 

terbury  in  1207  wrote  a  cantide  on  the  take,  which  be  confers  on  Nicolson,  who 

passion  of  Jesuv  Christ  in  133  stanzas,  only  suj^wses  Wate  to  be  Walter,  and 

with  a  theological  drama,  in  the  duke  of  not  Waiter  Mapes.— Douci. 

Norfolk's  library ;  and  Denis  Pyramus,  P.  90.  /.  15. — It  is  very  certain  that 

who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  many  French  poems  were  written  dtnrin^ 

wrote  in  verse  the  lue  and  martjrrdom  this  period  by  Englishmen ;  but  it  is 

of  King  St  Edmund,  in  3886  lines,  with  probable  that  several  were  also  com- 

the  miracles  of  the  same  saint  in  600  posed  by  Nonnaiis.^I>oucB. 

lines :  a  manuscript  in  the  Cott.  Library,  P.  98.  note  /.^The  **  Roman  de  Oti- 
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twl,"  in  MonUaunm  Bibl. 

p.  3S,  ii  pnibibljr  lliE  same. — Douce. 

P.  99.  1.  SO.— Mr.  Philip  BlLn,  of 
St.  John's  college  Oxon,  (tawbose  kind- 
ness I  sm  indebted  for  the  CDlliuion 
of  thU  extnct  »ith  [he  Bodley  MS.) 
obuncs,  du[  a  leaf  sppean  lo beguil- 
ing at  ifaifl  place,  which  contained  pro- 
btbiy  the  life  of  Ediryn ;  lii  linei  of 
which  only  remain,  and  are  here  sp- 

Hii  wife,  for  here  fsirD  hedde. 
Of  God  he  haddc  lyictl  dredc ; 
Thoghl  (?)  he  waj here ownc cosync, 
Ther  fore  heaewcd  (f )  the  more  pyne. 
He  rejncd  xii  yere  ; 
To  Wynchrater  men  bym  bere. 
P.  105.  oMet.— The  "  Happa  Mundi " 
3t  by  MaDderile,  as  here  susgest- 
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"  Choii  del  Pocsiei  oripule  do  Tnn- 
badDUi^"B>olunicHhich  hod  notracb- 
ed  me  when  ihc  note,  (o  which  iha  b  ( 
lupplement,  wu  lent  to  Lbe  preaa.  An- 
other poem  by  Ricbard  I.  will  be  founii 
in  (be  "  Pamoisc  Ocdlaniea,"  Touloiw 
1819,  a  publication  fram  which  the  rol- 
lowiog  r^nark  has  been  thousht  worth 
— ^n« ;  "  Crescimbeoj  (tut  dil  qu'il 
dec  poesies  du  rcn  Richard  dun 


r  Haiton  kmg  of 


reign.  He  woe  lord  of  Curchi.  See  his 
traTel*  in  "  Bergeron.  Voyages  fails 
prindpaleniciit en  Ase,"ftc.  Mr.  War- 
ton  was  probably  misled  by  ChardJn  the 
famoiu  traveller. — Douco. 

P.  109.  note  f.— It  baa  been  remark- 
ed by  RilsOD,  ilial  the  elegy  printed  by 
Mrs.  Cooper  was  the  composition  of  Fo- 
byan  the  chronicler,  who  died  in  1 5 II : 
but  then  it  is  a  translation  from  tfaeori- 

S'nal  Latin,  preserved  by  Knigliton,  of 
e  twelfth  century.— P*a(. 
P.  116.  note  i.— Two  metrical  rcliques 
byRichardLwore  first  printed  in  Xo  Tout 
f^n^6mur,&c.  1705.  The  finrt  of  theBC, 
in  mixed  Romance  and  Provencal,  pro- 
fanes lobclhe  wri<iiMcc&iii»nof  Blon- 
dcli  the  ottier  ii  a  lave-Mog  in  Norman 
[^och.  The  sotinet  cited  by  Mr.  V/aU 
pole  was  eibilMled  with  an  English  ter- 
don  in  Dr.  Bumey  s  History  of  Music, 
but  ha*  ance  received  a  more  graceful 
illustration  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  in  ihe  last  edition  of  Uoyal  and 
Noble  Authori.  It  canbardly  becalled 
"a  fragment,"  though  the  last  stania 
looks  impetfect.- Piai.  [Mr.  Park 
has  probably  mistaken  the  Envoy,  con. 
nstjng  of  Ihrco  lines,  for  a  part  of  the 

Sue!  Conlessa  vostre  prelt  sobciiain, 
Sal  dieui  e  gard  la  bella  qu'ieu  am  Ian, 
Ni  petcui  soi  japies. 


Ro.  C'est  done  Td 
glois  qui  le  trompe  en  diwnt;  thoil 
DO  work  of  King  Richard."— EotiJ    '  1 

P.  1 1 T.  /.  8.— It  by  no  roeui*  fblbm 
that  (he  eontenli  of  this  book  wmnh 
maaeei  of  chivalry.  Anj  coUectko  rf 
French  pieces,  especially  in  vent,  wmU 
atthiktimebecalled  Romances;  andllui 
from  the  language,  not  llie  aobjed.— 

P.  118.  note  ft.— Mr.  Walton  In 
been  apparently  misled  by  Hontfanan. 
Lancelot  du  Lac  is  axtibed  in  the  wgrk 
itwlf  to  Waller  de  Mapea.  Robert  ib 
Bonon  appears  to  have  composed  Lbt 
romance  of  the  Saint  Graal,  which  beinf 
in  port  intmduced  into  that  of  LancelM, 
may  have  occasioned  the  above  misak*. 
— Donci.  I  But  see  p.  138.  nan  6— 
Ed;i.] 

P.  ins.  note  «.-This  Rociiaii  it 
Thebes  is  in  reality  one  of  iboae  worts 
on  the  story  of  the  Mege  of  Troy,  «- 
grafted  eichoi  on  that  of  Columiui,  « 
on  his  nuuerials. — Douca. 

P.  134.  /.  5.— Either  fhim  Ihe  ardour 
of  coinposition,  or  through  the  nuihi- 
plicily  of  books  rcfened  to  by  Mr.  Wir- 
tnn,  some  mistake  has  arisen  at  this  place. 
The  iBIe  Mr.  Librarian  Pn'cv  potat- 
ed  out  to  me  the  4to  volume  which  mm 
belonged  to  Heame,  and  is  uow  mat- 
ed B.  N.  RawL  99.  It  consists  of  se- 
ven articles,  the  third  of  which  is  ■'  G^a 
jiftTandri  Magni  mrtricf  compoml^" 
This  being  very  neatly  written,  in  a  hand 
much  resembling  the  type  of  our  tariy 
printed  classics,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded (as  Ritwn  shrewdly  sunoiscd] 
with  "  Eipositio  Sancti  Jeronlial," 
MccccLxviii.  a  rare  specjmvn  of  lypo- 
grafdiy  by  F.  CorscUii,  in  the  lilmi; 


Rayno 


n  publisli 


jf  C.C.C.  Oion.— Piaa. 
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Chevalier  i  la  Charei 


-Lb  ChareUe,  ar  Da 
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ttl 


chiwaHfrir^pk^  «i  r 


s        P.  149L 


win  Guuuwf  Cm 

P.  14SLMlec^]fr. 


(plaCB^  in  1608, 

le 

.— Pai 

P.  146.  1.6.— TW 
copy  9m  uiii  ranmoe  iImi  I  Bwe 
with*  is  IB  Ilaliaa^  snd  pnoled  ai  Vifl 
1489L  410.  Otter  editiom  ia  dw 
l^mage  aic^  Vcnioe  1562.  ISBOL  Iftno. 
Mika  1584. 410.  FiMcmml599L  Iftno. 
rreodi  wiiImwii>  Pn  nino^  no  dblc^ 
by  Vcnra*  Ibid.  4lo.  no  datCy  by  Boo> 
Km*  iMipwn  wmioin  are  py  c<ipMBMi> 
4iD.  DO  dfllBy  by  FioMMiy  by  EMty  by 
6.  W.  tar  W.  Lee,  aD  widioitt  ^lea. 
I  bwe  been  uubmied  finooB  rcspectrine 
eiilhotityy  dMI  tfait  rotnence  is  to  be 
wwHW  in  Profcncal  poetiy,  wwony  nie 
MSS.  of  Chriatme  queco  of  Sweden, 
now  in  tfie  Vaticm  libnry»  and  tliaft  H 
appears  to  ba^e  been  written  in  1S801 
See  likewise  BiU.  de  Do  Vcnlier,  torn, 
ni.  p.  966. — Douce. 

P.  146./  16.— ^Beris"  seems  long  to 
bave  retained  its  popularity,  since  ¥^tlicr 
tbnseomplainedof  die  sale  it  had  about 
tbe  year  1627.  **  The  stationers  have  so 
pestered  their  printing  houses  and  shopps 
with  fimidcsBe  Totames,  that  tbeanndent 


by  Keoc  de  la  Sipparas^ 
however, kaotfimnd  in  tbe  1 
Fnncoise  of  La  Ooii  dn  Maine  aad 
Vardicr.  Ckiton,  in  biswrnoD  146S, 
B  to  tkenaae  of  tbe  nendi 


ToL  L  pu  96].~PAnK.     [But 
only  be  the  nanse  of  tbe  translator 
FraDcb  jRresBU    Its  early  and 
popular^  kmanifrftwl  by  tbepnfegno 
to  tae  SwcdBn  veiiioua  mane  by  <noer 


of  tbe  year  1306.  Tbk  refers  to  a  Ger- 
man original,  czccoted  at  tbe  comoaand 
of  tbe  En^eror  Otbo  (1197-1206);  but 
tbk  again  was  taken  fiom  a  Ibfcign 
(Wakcbe)  source.— Emr.] 

P.  164.  note  A.— In  an  ancient  Vto^ 


venial  poem,  of  which  M.  de  Sl  Pyaye 
baa  cifcn  some  account  in  hb  **  M^- 


V 


n.  pw  160^  a  master  gires  the  following 
instructioos  to  bk  pupil,  **OuTies  a 
▼oirecheval  par  des  coupes  redouble 
k  route  qn*il  doit  tenir,  et  one  son  por- 
trail  soit  garni  de  beaux  grelots  OQ 


rereillcnt  merreillensement  k  coutm 
da  cehn  ^  k  monta^  eticpandantde- 
rmt  faii  k  tvreur***— Doves. 
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H«.  PARK'S  COPT. 


Pkgfc  Una. 

17.  *.  Bi  dia  kjngM  d^  Efben  diii  goode  IMM  wu  DMra. 

IT.  9.  AAdbilht  As  goode  ijag  ac  al  the  loud  noubu 

17.  IS.  8a  that  Egbat  wu  kjii^  tbo  that  jont  SwTthtlMii  wu  ber» 
7.  l»-40.  atimWolMonbjMdiopof  Wircatnwwfar^Ingeload^ 

SiritlM  botimia  wXIbitiyttMub  tmduntaade. 

IT.  33.  Whan  olhur  childre  r(i)M<t0  plaja  loumrd  diirdie  ba  dnnh. 

IT.  S4.  And  tlie  biswhop  of  ^Vircatri  SriU^  batte  iwu 

18.  7.  To  gM  rmlAe  to  si  Engtloode  to  vvjrUwej  the  HouDde 

18.  11.  Ac  WiUiiim  Butud  Uiit  wa*  tho  dofk  of  Honamaadyt 
I8t  IT.  Uiinldi^cnicheToricllkjiigaof  EngaloDde 

IS.  19.  The  bareayc  of  Engelondc  radi  wai  wd  aone 

I&  19.  In  no  ande  by  liii  dxye  me  fimd  ntm  *o  itrang  a  maa 

lil.  3.  Al  ■  cuiitre  wliere  lie  tfnv  for  him  woldc  fleo 

19.  S.  He  seide  he  noldc  wjiti  do  roan  bao  baMc  with  on  that  mat 
ISi  1^  1%  tadia  nuD  ker  ijgte  bdare  Jehu  C17H  to  luidafMaiide 

Itt  IS,  Softilafwormei  that  loud  he  fonde  that  no  roan  lumj^lUgoa 

19k  16.  Is  tinne  itedc  for  irormn  that  he  nai  wwenemgd  anon 

I9>  90.  Tittn  was  Tomai  fadir  (hat  trewc  roan  wu  and  godc 

llie  ODjie  to  the  holy  lotuie  in  hli  youthe  he  nonir 

19.  SS-3.  He  jnjA  on  Rjcbant,  that  waa  bii  moo,  to  Jenualem  com. 

90.  S.  80  that  among  Saraiynt  b;  war  nome  atu  laste 

SS;  I,  Allai  tn;  wne  for  wrwe  wcl  1^  leide  fam 

93.  5>  How  Khal  T  lone  deone,  bou  hait  i-thou^  Utcd  withoutcn  the. 

98.  T.  'HienDe  spak  Jhenie  wordui  gale  lAo  U>  hi*  modur  dcre 

88.  IS.  Hole  and  aeeke  heo  duden  good  that  heo  founden  thore 

38.  1 9.  W;f  al  haore  mihie  yonge  and  aide  hiie  loTeden  bothc  lyke  and 

To- 

S3.  38.  Goed  Urn  wu  the  gudiner  &c. 

ST.  S.  Faite  nafled  to  the  tn. 

8T.  T.  I^yidtn  bloc  on  btodi. 

9T.  14.  An  net  wit  teres  wete 

81.  ST.  Of  Engliich  Ickal  mi  rewn  Kbowen 

85.  7.  And  hou  unB  he  bitjiir-i^ 

85.  IS.  And  for  B  priion  that  wu  forloicn 

85.  18.  In  feJT  Mude  and  clene  likrr  it  wu 
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ftge. 

lin 

86. 

22. 

86. 

Si. 

96. 

25. 

87. 

2. 

87. 

9. 

87. 

la 

87. 

24. 

88. 

4. 

88. 

8. 

88. 

19. 

98. 

12. 

98. 

20. 

98. 

26. 

99. 

29. 

loa 

4. 

loa 

8. 

loa 

11. 

Ther  nefcr  ne  fi^kth  sooour 

Thai  duder  «Bo/ flen  toaccfaen  grith 

This  CMtd  is  aiker  and  fSeir  aboaten 

So  u  inde  and  dbr  blew 

And  is  raddore  then  ami  any  rose  aclial 

Thai  (ihcndlca  as  hit  barnde  a/ 

Thai  mai  liltt  of  this  water  dedke 

Foure  ▼ertoes  curdinals  ther  beodi 

Thai  wUetk  the  heigtie  tour  witbouten 

That  beodi  the  seven  Tertoes  wkidk  wimne 

In  CiTstiante  was  none  hym  lecfae 

Held  this  kyngdome 

^cbe  ne  reyned  here 

That  Edgare  ybore  tiMU 

Ne  hved  he  nerer  fyght  ne  stryfe 

To  bringe  hym  trewaye  there 

^  jvn  pUynerfyche 
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